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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  distance  of  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Russell 
closed  his  History,  would  naturally  excite,  among  his 
readers,  a  wish  for  a  continuati6n  of  the  work  ;  and 
that  desire,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  be  invigorated 
by  the  extraordinary  importance  of  many  of  the  events^ 
smd  transactions  of  recent  times.  The  difliculty  of 
compressing,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  volume, 
the  History  of  Modem  Europe  for  thirtyf-nine  years, 
did  not  deter  me  from  undertaking  the  task.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  an  exact  uniformity  should  pre- 
vail between  the  continuation  and  the  preceding  work; 
for  such  an  idea  would  border  on  the  visionary  doctrine 
of  the  Metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls.  Such 
a  general  resemblance,  in  sentiment,  manner  and  ar- 
rangement, as  may  not  exclude  particular  discrepancy  or 
occasional  variance,  will  be  sufficient  for  every  reasona- 
ble purpose, 
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PMT  lU. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PAMS,  IN  ir63,  TO  THE  TKEATY  OP 

AMiKNa,.  IN.U02. 


LETTER  L 

jf  general  view  of  the  affairs  andfioUtics  of  the  western  division 
of  the  Eurofiean  continent^  froth  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  the 
cio^e  qfthe  teign  of  Lotas  XV. 

1  HE  grand  outlines  of  human  nature,  my  dear  son, 
are  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages  and  itations.  But  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  picture  Vary  considerably  at  di& 
ferent  {)eriods  and  in  distant  regions.  The  political 
scenes  of  one  division  of  the  globe  exhibit  aspects  very 
diilerent  from  those  which  are  presented  in  another  part 
of  the  world  i  and  modem  history  materially  differs  from 
that  of  ancient  times*  It  bears  a  less  abstract  and  more 
relative  form ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  actors  who  pass  in 
review  before  us  are  more  in  unison  with  our  own  sensa- 
tions.  '.  . 

A  respite  from  War  was  more  urgently  required  by  the 
financial  distresses  of  France,  and  the  disorders  of  her 
government,  than  by  any  embarrassment  in  the  affairs  of 
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Great  Britain.  Louis  XV.,  therefore,  conaidered  peace 
as  a  desirable  acquisition  ^  and  he  had  no  wish  to  break 
off  the  negotiation,  when  heibund  the  British  cabinet  ab 
ready  to  smooth  the  way  by  concession. ,  Soon  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  while  he  was  inunersed  in  sen- 
sual pleasures,  he  was  involved  in  a  new  contest  with 
some  of  the  parliaments  of  his  kingdom,  on  the  subject 
of  those  taxes  which  the  war  had  rendered  necessary  or 
'expedient.  When  he  had  ordeced  the  continuance  of 
several  imposts  which  had  been  professedly  confined  to 
the  duratiou  of  the  war,  and  ha4  also  demanded  new  con- 
tribntions,  the  parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated  against 
these  exactions :  that  of  Rouen  declared,  that  no  tax 
oould  juBtly  be  imposed  on  the  people  of  J^Iormandy  by 
any  other  authority  thaoL  that  of  the  three  estates ;  and 
fxx>m  Toulouse,  Bourdeaux,  Grenoble,  and  other  pro- 
vincial capitals,  similar  remonst]:ances  were  sent  to  the 
throne.  The  duke  Fitz- James,  governor  of  Languedoc, 
punished  the  un}delding  spirit  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  by  restrictions  of  their 
personal  liberty,  which  so  incensed  the  majority,  tl\at  a 
vote  passed  for  his  imprisonment.  After  warm  debates 
at  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  in  Paris,  die  offensive  vote  was 
annulled. .  * 

In  this  contest,  the  people  encouraged  the  eeal  of  the 
members,  because  they  considered  them  as  patriots.  For 
a  difierent  reason,  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  the  chief  mini- 
ster of  Lorns,  secretly  supported  them  against  bis  sove- 
reign, whom  he  wished  to  intimidate,  hf  these  and 
other  arts,  into  an  adherence  to  the  league  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  sr  subserviency  to  that  domineering  fa- 
mily. 

While  the  marchioness  de  Pompadour  lived,  the  aspir- 
ing duke  had  not  that  parainount  mfluence  at  court  which 
A  D  1764  **^  ^^^^^  ^  «yoy.  The  death  of  that  intrigu- 
ing &vorite  was>  therefore,  an  agreeable  event 
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to  the  mmiiter;  but  it  did  not  appear,  tluAigh  it  wta 
openly  asserted,  tbat  she  had  been  poiaoned  at  ^g  instiga- 
tion. 

Like  Qiarks  II.  of  Eng^d,  Louis  was  immoderately 
and  disgracefuUy  addicted  to  amorous  gratifications.  Like 
tbat  prince,  he  vras  too  frequeiidy  governed  fay  females ; 
and,  amidst  die  indulgence  of  a  gross  appetite,  he  forgot 
the  duties  of  a  king,  and  neglected  the  interest  of  his  coim- 
tiy*    Influenced  by  the  dbsolute  and  corrupt  marchioness,  _ 
he  had  concluded  an  impolitic  treaty,  and  had  thrown  him- 
sdf  into  the  arms  of  Austria.     His  todiBattoiis  were  good, 
and  he  was  not  destitute  of  sense  <Mr  judgment ;  but  Be 
had  not  the  spirit  to  fisllow  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
mind  or  die  dictates  of  his-  own  heart.     He  wi»  hurried 
into  acts  of  folly,  rapaci^r,  and  tyranny  ;  he  connived 
at  flagrant  abuses  in  every  department  of  state,  and  mul- 
tii^ed  the  grievances  of  a  people  by  whom  he  was  form- 
erly beloved. 

His  son  (of  the  same  name)  was  a  prince  of  a  more 
xnanly  spirit,  and  of  a  more  respectable  character.  He 
lamented  the  king's  weakness,  and  opposed  the  misgov- 
emment  of  the  realm,  as  far  as  his  situation  and  circum- 
stance would  allow.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  check  the 
career  of  courdy  profligacy  or  ministerial  misconduct ; 
and  his  efibrts  only  served  to  render  htm  odious  to  the 
prevailing  party. 

The  cause  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  favore^  by  the 
dauphin,  who  thought  that  they  were  unjusdy  persecuted. 
Undoubtedly,  that  order  of  ecclesiastics  had  a  greater 
share  of  learning  than  the  generality  of  their  brethren 
possessed ;  and  many  of  them  had  evinced^  political  abili- 
ty ;  but  their  intriguing  spirit,  and  their  pernicious  prin- 
ciples, gradually  rqined  their  credit,  and  at  length  deprived 
them  of  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  The  prince  wished 
for  a  reform  rather  than  an  extinction  of  the  society ; 
but  the  former  course  was  perhaps  impracticable. 
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After  the  dissolution  of  this  commufiity  in  France\  the 
parliaments  of  the  realm  zealously  prosecuted  their  ex- 
ertions, for  the  repression  of  the  tyranny  of  their  mis- 
guided sovereign.  That  of  Paris  evinced  great  firmness, 
and  supp6rted  the  magistracy  of  Rennes,  or  the  Breton 
parliament,  in  a  contest  which  inflamed  the  zeal  of  party. 
Choiseul-had  encouraged  the  latter  to  attack  his  powerful 
adversary,  the  duke  d'  AiguiUon,  who  was  accused  by 
M.  de  la  Chalotais  and  his  son  of  rapacity  and  other  acts  of 
delinquency,  committed  in  his  administration  of  Bretagne. 
The  two  accusers  were  sent  to  prison  by  the 
A.«.  1763.  '^^^.^  ^f  ^^^  j^^^  j^  ^  Vrilliere,  who,  though 

a  member  of  the  cabinet,  did  not  in  this  business  concur 
with  Choiseul*  The  king  ordered  three  commissioners  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  cause ;  but  the  Parisian  magistracy 
so  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  appointment  of  these 
delegates,  whose  characters  w^re  not  the  most  honorable, 
that  the  commission  was  revoked,  and  the  affair  left  to 
the  de^cision  of  the  parliament.  That  body  bemg  garbled, 
the  remaining  members  disputed  it's  competency;  and 
the  inquiry  was  suspended. 

Amidst  these  occurrences,  the  dauphin,  whose  health 
had  been  for  some  years  declining,  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  years.  His  wife,  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Saxony,  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  administration  of 
Choiseul,  did  not  survive  him  above  fifteen  months^  The 
duke  was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  having  poisoned  both 
these  obnoxious  personages:  but  it  is  unjust  to  suspect 
him,  upon  mere  surmise,  of  such  infernal  atrocit}%  Even 
those  who  'disapprove  his  politics  are  not  bound  to  give 
credit  to  such  unsupported  rumors^. 

J  See  Part  II.    LeUer  XXXVI. 

2  M.  Soulavie  states  the  presumptions  for  and  against  these  stories 
of  empoisonnement  ,•  and  he  speaks  so  ambiguously  in  pretending  to  give 
his  own  opinion,  that  the  reader  of  his  ^iifuwirM  must  judge  for  him- 
aelf,  without  the  benefit  of  this  writer's  sag^acity. 
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The  duke  impaired  his  interest  at  court,  and 
also  ixgured  hia  popularity,  by  his  severe  treat- 
meat  of  general  Laliy,  the  unfortunate  antagonist  of  colo- 
nel Coote  in  India?.  This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  an 
emigrant  Irish  officer,  and  had  dbtinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  l^'ontenoy;  but  his 'ill  success  in  the  East, 
and,  in  particular,  his  supposed  mbconduct  at  Pondiche- 
ri,  exposed  him  to  the  vehement  censures  of  the  French 
India  company.  He  washed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris 
for  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  king  and  the 
company,  although  Louis  considered  that  court  as  an  in- 
competent tribunal  for  the  investigation  of  military  con- 
cerns and  affftirs  of  sute.  Choiseul,  having  over-ruled 
the  king's  objections,  procured  the  condemnation  of  the 
prisoner,  not  for  any  specific  offence,  but  upon  a  general 
charge  of  criminal  misconducts  He  was  gagged  at  the 
place  of  execution,  that  he  might  not  inveigh  against.his 
accusers,  or  expaUate  on  his  innocence.  As  he  had  been 
guilty  of  extortion  in  India,  three  hundred  thousand  livres 
weie  deducted  from  the  great  mass  of  his  property,  and 
distributed  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Pondicheri'. 

3  See  Part  H.  Letter  XXXIV. 

4  The  author  of  the  hUtorkil  part  of  the  Annual  Reg^ter  (for 
1/66)  aifiriDS,  thai  it  wai  a  **  general  accumulat'iTe  charge*  in  which 
treaun  was  comprehended  :*'  but  Voltaire  properly  observes,  that  the 
accusation  was  not  intended  to  include  what  is  denominated  in  £ng. 
land  hig^h  ireaton,  and  in  France  lew  maJetU, 

5  His  sot%,  Lally  Tolendal»  honored  the'n^eroory  of  the  general  by 

procuring,  intlie following  reign,  a  rerersal  of  the  sentence. ^The 

caae  of  LaUy,  however,  was  less  unjust  than  that  of  John  Galas,  a  pro- 
testant  of  Toulouse,  who  was  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel  for  the  al- 
legped  murder  of  his  own  son.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  in  1765,  can. 
oelled  tbe  process  againtt  him,  on  the  lull  maniftatation  of  his  inno- 
cence. The  exertions  of  Voltaire,  in  this  cause,  greatly  contributed 
to  the  exposure  of  the  bigotted  cruelty  of  the  magistrates  of  Toulouse, 

The  Canadian  cause  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  it  excited  extraordi- 
nary  attention.  Before  the  English  reduced  the  province,  loud  com- 
plainta  of  embezzlement,  extortion,  and  varied  misconduct,  had  i-each- 
ed  the  French  court ;  and,  as  the  intendant,  M.  Bigot,  was  known  to 
bare  acquired  grcal  wealth,  not  by  the  most  correct  practices,  he  was 
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Louis  accused  Choiseul  of  having  niis'led 'him  to  tfae 
ruin  of  an  oiBcer  who  had  served  him  with  fidelity  and 
zeal.  He  also  suspected  the  duke  of  encouraging  the 
parliaments  to  impugn  his  authority,  and  the  philoaopben 
to  write  against  the  established  system  of  goyemoient : 
yet,  for  a  long  time,  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  dismiss  him 
into  the  obscurity  of  private  life* 

While  he  thus  suffered  a  foreigner  (for  the  duke  was 
bom  in  Lorrain  before  it  became  a  French  province)  to 
sway  him  against  his  own  feelings  and  his  sense  of  pn>- 
priety  and  poFicy,  a  prince  of  the  same  family  was  in- 
volved in  great  danger  by  tiis  adoption  of  foreign  counsel. 
Charles  III.»  king  of  Spain,  had  conferred  on  the  marquis  , 
de  Squillace,  an  Italian,  the  post  of  prime  minister ;  and  . 
this  nobleman,  although  he  occasionally  evinced  sense 
and  judgment,  was  sometimes  impolitic,  rash,  and  vio- 
lent. The  king  had  pleased  his  people  by  variods  re- 
gulations, a^parendy  calculated  for  their  benefit ;  bot  he 
did  not  always  consult  their  feelings  or  their  prejudi- 
ces. By  the  advice  of  the  marquis,  he  prohibited  ihe 
use  of  flapped  hats  and  long  cloaks  ;  and  the  edict  was 
enforced  with  severity,  as  the  disguise  had  frequently; 
been  perverted  to  mischievous  purposes.  A  young  man, 
dressed  in  the  mode  which  the  court  disapproved,  was 
stopped  near  the  palace  by  a  sentinel ;  and  a 
'^  '  dispute  arose,  which  soon  became  serious  and 
alarming.  A  great  «umber  of  persons,  not  all  of  the 
lowest  rank,  rushed  to  the  spot ;  but,  when  the  soldiery 
fired,  they  were  so  far  over-awed  as  to  retire.  Joined  by 
others,  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  guard,  obtained  the 
advantage,'  and  hastened  to  the  house  of  die  obnoxious  ' 

apprehended  after  his  return  to  France,  and  confined  in  the  Bastille. 
A  committee  of  the  Chatelet  took  cognisance  of  the  charges,  in  which 
more  than  fiftj  individuals  were  implicated.  Bigot,  and  two  officers 
in  difflrcnt  departments,  were  banished :  but  soi^e  were  only  repri- 
manded ;  and  the  public  did  Aot  consider  the  punishments  (including 
confiscation,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  livres)  as  adequate  to 
the  offences,  or  sufficient  to  deter  others  from  similar  practices. 
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If  tbey  bad  found  hioo^  be  ptobabty  would 
baveiiriko  a  victim  to  their  fury.  .  Ae  be  had  escaped, 
they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  his  house  ;  adf),  after 
other  outrages,  dispersed  at  midnight.  Id^  the  conflict 
with  the  troops,  many  were  killed  on  both  sides. 

Not  having  obtained  a  redress  of  grievances,  the  rioters 
re-assembled  on  the  following  day,  and  marched  toward 
the  pabice,  to  intimate,  their  wishes  to  the  king*  General , 
O'Really  propoeed  that  military  coenaon  should  4)e  em- 
ployed against  such  disloyal  sul^cts ;  but  Charles  was 
unwilhng  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the. bold  Hibernian*  He 
patiendy  listened  to  a  sCatemeitf  of  tlie  dea^^ands  of  die 
people;  and  even  consented  to  the  djamJasion  of  Squil- 
hce,  to  a  repeal  of  the  edict  respecting  dress^,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  of  bread  and  oil,  and  the  revocation  of 
9  patent  granted  for  a  monopoly  of  provisions.  When 
he  had  thus  pacified  die  rioters,  he  retired  with  his  fsoitly 
to  Anmjuez^.  They  instandy  concluded  that  he  did  not 
diink  himself  safe  in  the  capital ;  and,  exclaiming  that 
their  fidelity  was  suspected,  they  sent  a  deputation,  re- 
questing his  return.  He  replied,  that  the  best  means  of 
accelerating  his  re<«ppearanoe  in  Madrid  would  be  the 
dispersion  of  all  seditious  assemblages,  and  the  complete 
restoration  of  tranquiliity.and  order.  He  gratified  the  people 
by  appcinting  don  Miguel  Mousquiz  minister  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  by  declaring  that  he  would  not  revoke  the  ^neral 
pudon  which  he  had  granted :  but  he  did  not  return  to  Ma- 
drid before  eight  months  had  elapsed  from  the  riots.  Dis- 
tuibances  had  previously  occurred  in  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can provinces  of  the  Spanish  empire,  particulariy  in  that 

6  This  ordinuice  was  tSUrwards  renewed,  bat  not  rigorously  enfor- 
ced. Many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  generally  observed  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

7  According  to  Mr.  Swinbiune,  he  thought  hiaMelf  indebted  to 
O'Reilly  for  bb  life  on  this  occasion.  The  general  «  rode  into  the 
crowd  of  rioters,  and  shot  a  fellow  dead  who  had  taken  up  a  stone  and 
was  going  to  throw  it  at  the  king."  Trawlt  thnufh  ^atn. 
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fn&intaiiied  an  almost  independent  empire,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary influence  which  they  had  acquired  over  the 
natives,  they  were  suddenly  deprived  of  all  power,  and 
shipped  off  for  Europe. 

By  the  influence  of  his  catholic  majesty,  the  Jesuits 
were,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  expelled  from  the  two 
SiciHes,  and  sent  into  the  papal  territories.  His  holiness 
warmly  remonstrated  against  the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan 
government ;  but  no  more  regard  was  paid  to  his  memorial 
in  this  case,  than  to  a  brief  which  he  soonafter  issued  against 
Ferdinand  duke  of  Parma.  These  incidents  call  our  at* 
tention  to  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

That  country,  from  the  time  of  the.  andent  Romans  to 
the  present  moment,  has  been  an  interesting  object  of  no* 
tice  to  the  re^t  of  Europe.  You  have  some  recollection, 
my  dear  son,  of  it's  early  history ;  apd  you  are  not  unac* 
quainted  with  the  chief  occurrences  of  the  ages  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  remarkable  in- 
cidents of  the  first  eleven  years  from  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
of  which  an  Italian  prince  was  the  mediator,  are  not  vety 
numerous :  but  they  are  calculated  to  excite  various  re- 
flexions, and  exercise  the  speculative  faculties. 

Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  had  observed  a 
strict  neutrality  during  the  war ;  and  his'  pacific  disposi* 
tion  and  patriotic  virtues,  while  other  princes  were  wast- 
ing their  resources,  contributed  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  his  dominions.  He  retained  arbitrary  power ;  but  he 
exercised  it  with  moderation,  and  tempered  it  by  a  regard 
to  justice.  He  devoted  a  part  of  every  day  to  an  inves* 
tigation  of  the  complaints  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  vigi* 
lantly  inspected  every  department  of  the  administration. 

Not  forgetful  of  his  territorial  rights,  he  applied  to  the 
courts  of  France,  and  Spain  for  a  confirmation  of  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  granted 
lum  a  reversionary  title  to  Placentia.  He  obtained  their 
guaranty  soon  after  the  peace  of  1763;  and  they  sent 
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to  Ac  town-house  of  Turin  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest 
of  which  was  equivalent  to  die  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
pronnsed  territory. 

Hie  Milanese  and  Mantuan  provinces  were  governed 
by  Austtian  delegates,  under  whom  those  countries,  flou- 
rished in  an  equal  degree  with  most  of  the  Italian  states 
or  principalities ;  but  the  people  did  not  enjoy  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty.  The  trade  of  Milan  was  gradi^atly  aug- 
mented ;  and  the  useful  arts  were  cultivated  with  success. 
Attentive  also  to  the  advancement  of  the  polite  arts  and 
general  learning,  Maria  Theresa  founded  in  that  city,  in 
1764,  an  academy  for  sculpture  and  architecture,  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  an  university. 

The  archduke  Ferdinand,  being  appointed  by  the  em- 
press to  the  govemasent  of  the  Milanese,  acted  in  his 
high  station  with  prudence  and  humanity.  He  testified  a 
regard  for  justice,  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  benefi- 
cence. When  Ae  province  presented  him  with  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  52,500  pounds  sterling,  on  his 
marriage  with  the  princess  of  Mod«na,  he  consented  to 
accept  it  only  with  a  view  of  employing  it  in  the  repara- 
tion of  roads  and  construction  of  canals,  instead  of  de- 
voting it  (as  many  princes  would  have  done)  to  purposes 
of  luxury  and  ostentation.  He  abolished  an  unjust  law, 
which  deprived,  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  property 
of  relatives,  every  woman  who  gave  her  hand  to  an  inha- 
bitant of  another  province,  or  even  of  another  town.  On  a 
stated  day  in  every  week,  he  gave  audience  to  all  who  ap^ 
proached  him,  and  complied  with  such  requests  as  appea- 
red to  be  reasonable.  He  farther  gratified  the  people  by  the 
extinction  of  a  formidable  tribunal)  which  propagated  hypo- 
crisy rather  than  true  religion,  and  formerly  exercised  the 
most  horrible  cruelties.  You  may  readily,  conclude  tha^ 
I  mean  the  inquisition^*. 

10  Annales  da  regne  dc  Marie  Thercse,  par  TAbb^  Fromageot. 
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The  republic  of  Venice,  decliDing  in  power,  yet  main- 
tained an  appearance  of  respectability.  It's  rulers  studU 
ously  avoided  the  miseries  of  war,  and  endeavoured,  by 
alleviating  the  rigors  of  despotism,  to  render  peace  more 
productive,  than  it  had  formerly  been,  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  There  was  some  danger,  in  1767,  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  this  tranquillity  ;  for,  besides  a  rupture  with 
the  dcy  of  Algiers  (which,  however,  soon  gave  way  to 
a  renewal  of  peace),  an  insurrection  on  the  borders  of 
Dalmatia  excited  alarm.  An  adventurer,  of  the  name  of 
Stepbano,  formed  a  strong  party  among  the  Montene- 
grins, and  was  encouraged  by  the  monks  of  the  Greek 
church  to  assume  the  designation  of  the  csar  Peter  III» 
He  subjected  to  his  sway  some  villages  in  the  Venetian 
part  of  Dalmatia,  and  in  the  Turkish  portion  of  Albania. 
Troops  were  sent  to  Cataro  to  check  the  insurgents,  who 
soon  retired  from  the  Venetian  territories:  but  it  re^ 
quired  the  efforts  of  a  numerous  Turkish  army,  headed 
by  the  pasha  of  Bosnia,  to  subdue  the  Monte-^ 
'  '  negrins,   A  mountainous  fortress  was  defended 

against  repeated  assaults,  and  a  fortified  monastery  was 
also  attacked  in  vain  ;  but  both  were  at  length  reduced, 
after  a  great  loss  of  men  on  each  side.  Stephano  retired 
among  the  mountsdns,  and  peace  was  restored,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  the  submission  of  the  Montenegrins  to  the  Tur-r- 
kish  claim  of  vassalage. 

The  Venetian  senate  concurred  with  the  duke  of  Parma, 
and  other  Italian  princes,  in  restraining  the  papal  power. 
The  duke,  having  requested  Clement  XIII.^^  to  abridge 
the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  clergy,  was  so  incensed  at 
the  pontiff's  refusal,  that  he  prohibited  appeals  to  Rome, 
declared  all  bulls  or  briefs  from  the  pope  null  and  nugatory, 
and  ordered  that  all  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  his  domi- 
nions should  be  enjoyed  only  by  hi^  own  subjects.  Clement, 

11.  Rezzomco,  anobie  Venetian,  who  had  filled  the  see  of  Padua 
Urith  reputation. 
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who  was  a  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  and  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  condemned  by  a  brief 
the  duke's  pragmatic  sanctiJu,  and,  representing  the  cler- 
gy as  exempt  from  Iwc  or  temporal  jurisdiction,  threaten- 
ed to  excommunicate  that  prince  and  all  his  advisers  and 
abettors.    The  duke  enforced  his  edict,  and  stiU  farther 
defied  the  pope  by  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  duchy, 
and  dissolving  die  society.   His  cousin  Ferdinand,  encou- 
raged by  the  marquis  of  Tanucci,  whom  the  king  of  Spain 
(when  he  resided  the  crown  of  Naples)  had  left  at  the 
head  of  the  administration,  applauded  the  duke's  reguh- 
tions,  protested  against  the  Rombh  brief,  and  sent  troops 
to  deprive  Clement  of  Benevento  and  Ponte-Corvo.   The 
French  and  Spanish  monarchs  ako  desired  the  pontiff  to 
revoke  his  brief,  as  it  militated  against  the  righu  of  sove« 
reigns.     His  holiness  disregarded  their  solicitations,  and 
asserted  the  supposed  rights  of  the  church.    The  court 
of  Irfsbon  sent  a  minister  to  Rome,  to  join  the  represen- 
utivesof  the  allied  crowns  in  their  remonstrance^  ;  but 
neither  the  wishes  of  his  most  faithful  majes^,  nor  the 
expostulations  of  the  Venetian  ei^voy,  shook  the  firmness 
of  Reaaonico.    He  did  not  trust  to  temporal  but  to  spi- 
ritual arms  :  yet^  when  the  duke  of  Modena,  not  content 
with  attacking  him  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  threatened  to 
seize  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  on  pretence  of  an  old  claim, 
the  militia  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  were  embodied  and 

disciplined* 

Tanucci  stimulated  the  king  of  Naples  to  assail  with . 
vigor  the  pope  and  the  clergy*  The  nuncio  was  stripped 
of  his  power :  the  privileges  of  churchmen  were  dimi- 
XMshed ;  and  the  smaller  monasteries  were  suppressed. 
Troops  were  at  the  same  time-assembled,  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  putting  Ferdinand  in  possession  of  the  duchies 
of  Castro  and  RoncigUone  ;  but  this  menace  was  not  ex-^ 
eputed.  /  ' 
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The  pope^s  peneVenmce  in  his  spiritual  warfare  sab- 
jected  him  to  the  serious  effects  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty.  Avignon  and  the  whole  Venais- 
SID  territoiy,  governed  in  the  pope^s  name  by  a  vief -legate, 
.  who  had  scarcely  any  means  of  defence,  were  seised  by  a 
body  of  French,  and  retained  in  defiance  of  all  the  remon- 
strances of  his  holiness.  He  solicited  the  mdiiation -of 
Maria  Theresa,  a  more  devout  catholic  than  the  princes 
who  had  atucked  his  prerogatives:  but  he  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  application.  His  mental  uneasiness  im- 
paired hb  health;  and  the  cardinals  were  already  looking 
out  for  a  successor  to  the  harassed  pontiff. 

His  Sardinian  majesty  xiid  not  join  in  the  profane  as- 
saults upon  the.  spiritual  power.  He  comforted  the  pope 
with  the  assurances  of  his  regard  and  submission,  and  ex- 
horted him  not  to  despair.  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, was  less  devoted  to  the  holy  see  than  Charies  Ema- 
nuel. The  government  of  the  young  duke  was  distin* 
guished  by  a  general  spirit  of  reform.  He  abridged  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy ;  suppressed  the  privi- 
lege of  asylum,  which  operated  as  an  encouragement  to 
crimes;  improved  the  administration  of  justice;  abolished 
oppress! ire  taxes;  diminished  the  number  of  troops,  and 
destroyed  unnecessary  fortifications;  reasoved  commercial 
xvestrictions;  and  corrected  inveterate  abuses  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  state.  It  was  affirmed,  that  some  of  his 
regulations  were  minute  and  vexatious :  but  it  was  allow- 
ed, both  by  natives  and  foreigners,  that  he  was  a  benefi- 
cient  prince,  and  a  friend  to  his  people.  While  he  filled 
the  ducal  throne,  Tuscany  was  the  best  governed  country 
in  Italy;  and,  if  his  subjects  were  not  the  happiest  in  the 
peninsula,  they  were  not  suiiciently  sensiUe  of  the  com- 
forts which  they  enjoyed.  This  was  not  his  fault ;  for  he 
promoted  with  anxious  zeal  their  interest  and  welfare. 

During  the  contest  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  France, 
being  indebted  to  the  Genoese,  and  looking  forward  to 
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the  eventiMl  conquest  of  an  iakmd  which  ha<^  in  early 
times  IwioDged  to  the  French,  ccmsented  to  assist  the  re- 
public by  securing  the  fortified  towns  with  seven  battalions 
ifor  four  years,  widiout  acting  offensively  against  the  Cor-' 
sicans,  who,  under  the  command  and  direction  of  Pascal 
Paoli,  held 'the  city  of  Corte,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  on  an  independent  basis*  A  general  council  be- 
ing convoked,  it  was  resolved  by  the  natives,  that  all  com* 
merce  with  the  intruders  should  be  prohibited,  and  that 
BO  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the  republic  on  tferma 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  is- 
land. The  four  years  had  not  expired,  when  a  body  of 
Corsicans  made  a  descent  on  Capraia,  a  neighbouring  isle, 
and  subdued  it  with  little  difficulty.  At  the  end  of  the 
limited  period,  a  new  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the 
Genoese  ceded  their  insular  kingdom  to  the  French,  who 
engaged  to  pay  for  the  artillery  and  all  military  stores, 
and  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  former  against  the 
violence  of  pirates.  The  people,  disdaining  to  be  quietly 
transferred  like  cattle  to  new  nnasters,  resolved  to  defend 
themselves;  and  a  spirited  campaign  ensued.  A  consi- 
derable army  being  transported  from  France,  encamp- 
ments were  formed  at  Bastia  and  San-Fiorenao.  'Hie  in- 
vaders, by  forcing  some  posts  which  the  armed  natives 
occupied,  opened  a  communication  between  the  camps. 
Frequent  actions  occurred,  which  were  attended  with 
great  loss  on  both  sides.  The  arrival  of  the  marquis  de 
Chauvelin,  as  commander  in  chief,  did  not  intimidate  the 
idanders;  nor  did  the  promises  of  good  government,  an- 
nounced in  a  royal  proclamation  signed  by  Choiseul,' 
soothe  them  into  submission. 

At  Borgo  di  Mariana,  a  remarkable  contest  took  place. 
The  Corsicans  approached  the  town  in  the  evening,  and, 
amidst  a  furious  fire,  completed  their  lines  of  circum- 
vaUation.  Chauvelin,  eager  to  relieve  the  garrison,  re- 
connoitred the  lines,  and  hoped  so  to  enclose  the  island- 
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ers,  as  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  whole  party.  Bete 
Paoli  was  not  so  ne^gent  as  to  suffer  this  scheme  to  be 
successful.  He  sent  a  corps  to  watch  the  motions  of  M. 
de  Grande-Maison,  who,  while  he  was  advancing  to  co- 
<^rate  with  the  marquis^  was  so  fiercely  assailed,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  Chauvelin  pass- 
ed a  whde  day  in  skirmishes,  andy  the  next  morning,  at- 
tacked the  lines.  He  forced  them  in  various  parts,  but 
received  such  a  galling  fire  from  the  houses  in  which  the 
Corsicans  had  posted  themselves,  that  he  ordered  his  men 
to  desbt.  At  noon,  he  renewed  the  assault  widiout  effect. 
A  third  attack  being  tikewise  fruitless,  the  commandant 
surrendered  the  town.  About  1800  of  the  French  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  on  this  occasion  j  and  disease 
also  thinned  their  number. 

The  ensuing  campaign  was  more  decisive. 
A  D  1769  »     o 

The  islanders  continued  to  fight  with  courage ; 

but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  be  able  long 
to  withstand  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  enensy.  Choi*^ 
seul,  eager  to  complete  the  conquest,  augmented  the  Frenth 
army  in  Corsica  to  30,000  men,  and  sent  the  count  de 
Vaux,  on  whose  determined  apirit  he  thought  he  could  ^ 
better  depend  than  on  the  less  sanguine  zeal  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Chauvelin.  He  might  have  been  discouraged,  if 
the  British  court  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war:  but 
the  duke  of  Grafton  attended  more  to  internal  affairs  than 
to  external  politics* 

The  new  commander  in  chief  incessantly  harassed  the 
unfortunate  Corsicans,  and  obtained  an  important  victory 
near  Rostino.  French  emissaries  were  at  the  sam6  time 
employed  in  seducing  the  chieftains  ftx>m  the  common 
cause;  and,  as  their  persuasions  were  in  some  instances 
aided  by  pecuniary  offers,  the  effect  was  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ty of  the  island. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Corti,  which  was 
not  defended  with  the  requisite  spirit,  Paoli,  having 
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acareety  500  men  ailder  hk  immediate  command,  and 
being  in  danger  of  destruction  or  captivity,  exhorted  hia 
troops  either  to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  escape  to  the  seapeide,  or  die  gloriously  on 
the  spot  where  they  were  pearly  surrounded.  They  boldly 
attacked  the  invadera ;  and  the  greater  part  mdted  in 
aifiety.  Pa<ili  embarked,  and  reached  Leghorn ;  and  die 
emigration  of  many  of  his  countrymen  testified  their 
atrong  diainclinatioQ  to  the  Frendi  yoke.  Those  who 
remained  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  Louis, 
but  some  years  elapsed,  and  much  blood  was  shed  in  a  de-  ' 
su|tory  war  among  the  mountains,  before  the  island  was 
fully  subdued.  A  new  council,  sublet  to  th^  parliament 
of  Pnnrencp,  was  formed  ;  and  other  arrangements,  calcu- 
lated to  render  the  island  an  appendage  to  the  French  mo* 
fiarcby,  were  ordered  by  the  sovereign. 

The  internal  state  of  France  was  at  this  time  calamitous. 
The  £ast*India  company,  which  had  been  long  declining, 
found  itself  unable  to  avoid  bankruptcy  ;  and  a  great  nuih*- 
ber  of  private  faifaives  distressed  the  nation*  The  prodi* 
gallty  of  the  eomt  ltd  to  ^  financiid  breach  of  faith,  inju«- 
rious  to  public  credit ;  and,  from  the  decay  of  trade,  a  ge* 
neral  poveny  prevailed.    > 

The  king  had  Kved  for  some  years  without  anacknow- 
leged  mistress.  He  had,  indeed,  expressed  an  intention 
of  relinquishing  his  habits  of  incontenence :  but  such 
ideas  of  reform  were  momentary.  He  eoatinued  to  gratify 
his  licentious  appetite  with  women  of  the  court,  wives  of 
tradesmen,  or  giris  of  low  birth :  but  they  were  soon  dis- 
missed, and  had  no  influence  over  htm  in  politics.  His 
vaki  de  chambre  at  length  found  an  attractive  object  in 
die  person  of  mademoiselle  1*  Ange,  who^  though  meanly 
bom  and  ill-bred,  and  nursed  as  it  were  in  prostitution, 
fascinated  by  her  beauty  the  weak  monarch,  and  enslaved 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  .He  ordered  her  to  be  mar- 
ried, pro  forma^  to  the  brother  of  one  of  her  paramours, 
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who  styled  himself  the  count  du  Barri ;  and  he  reisolved^ 
in  defiance  of  decency  and  of  all  hints  or  remonstrances^ 
that  she  should  be  introduced  at  court  with  the  usual  eti- 
quette. The  duchess  of  Grammont,  sister  to  the  duke  de 
Choiseulf  had  conceived  the  hope  of  being  mistress  to  the 
king :  but  her  advances  being  neglected,  and  the  young 
countess  preferred,  she  felt  emotions  of  keen  resentment. 
The  duke,  considering  his  power  as  too  firmly  established 
to  be  shaken  by  this  new  attachment,  disdained  to  court 
the  favourite,  and  opposed  her  growing  influence  by  oc- 
casional insinuations  in  the  ear  of  his  sovereign.  An  old 
lady,  however,  was  bribed  to  present  her ;  and  all  who 
wished  to  continue  in  the  king's  good  graces  then  began 
to  take  notice  of  ner.  The  chancellor  Maupeou,  more 
attentive  to  iiis  own  interest  than  to  honour,  morality,  or 
patriotism,  became  meanly  obsequious  to  the  profligate 
mistress;  whom  he  sufiered  to  control  his  ministerial 
operations,  and  pervert  his  public  conduct.  He  neglect- 
ed his  benefactor  Choiseul,  and  connected  himself  with 
the  duke  d'  Aiguillon,  who  likewise  regulated  his  destiny 
by  an  observance  of  the  new  planet  that  glittered  in  the 
political  horiaon^^ 

The  mal-administration  of  Bretagne  by  the  duke 
d' Aiguillon,  who  had  acted  more  like  a  Turkish  pasha  than 
a  French  governor,  had  excited  such  indignation  among 
the  provincials,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  removed  from 
the  government,  an  open  insurrection  would  probably 
have  taken  place.  His  adversaries,  the  messieurs  de  la 
Chalotais,  were  in  danger  of  suffering  death  by  an  illegal 
sentence :  but  Choiseul  prevailed  on  the  king  to  relin- 
quish all  thoughts  of  sanguinary  violence ;  and»  by  letters 
patent,  the  affair  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end.  The  two 
magistrates,  however,  were  not  reinstated  in  their  func- 
tions, but  were  subjected  to  a  state  of  partial  exile, 

12  La  vie  priv^e  dc  Louis  XV. 
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although  bis  majesty  admitted  that  their  honor  was  un« 
questioned.  They  repeatedly  demanded  a  regular  justi- 
ficadoo  ;  and  the  states  of  the  province,  in  a  spirited  me- 
morial, recommended  a  renewal  of  inquiry.  Louis  at 
length  consented  to  a  solemn  adjudication  of 
the  dispute  in  the  court  of  peers*  The  pro-  ^' 
ceedings  served  to  amuse  him,  until  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  grandson  seemed  preferably  to  require  his  atten- 
tion. 

In  pursuance  of  his  favorite  system  of  connecting  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  Vienna  by  the  closest  ties,  Choi- 
aeul  had  projected  a  matrimonial  union  between  Louis, 
son  of  the  deceased  dauphin,   and   Marie   Antoinette, 
daughter  of  the  empress  dowager.  He  was  sensible  of  the 
decline  of  his  interest  at  court,  and  imagined  that  a  dau- 
phiness,  indebted  to  him  for  her  elevation,  would  prove 
to  him  a  strong  support.     When  he  was  introduced  to 
her  at  Compeigne,  she  thanked  him  for  his  attention  to 
her  happiness,  and  requested  him  to  continue  his  kindness 
by  assisting  her  youth  and  inexperience  with  his  sage 
advice*    The  most  splendid  preparations  were  made  for 
the  reception  and  marriage  of  the  Austrian,  princess ;  and 
larg^  sums  were  lavished,  which  might  have  been  better  em- 
^  ployed  in  the  purchase  of  com  for  the  starving  poor.     But 
no  feelings  of  humanity  touched  the  heart  of  the  prodigal 
and' profligate  Loiris.     A  succession  of  entertainments, 
festivities,  and  spectacles,  amused   the   courtt   and  en- 
livened conversation  ;  and^  even  a  fatal  accident,  which 
occurred  at  the  exhibition  of  fire-works  given  by  the 
corporation  of  Paris,  did  not  make  a  serious  impression 
upon  a  thoughtless  and  volatile  people.  In  a  street  leading 
to  the  Boulevards  or  ramparts,  where  an  illu- 
mination was   to  conclude  the » public  amuse-       ^^ 
ments  of  the  day,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  vnrioiis 
obstructions,  and  the  bustle  intentionally  promoted  by  in- 
truding depredators,  produced,  amidst  the  conflux  of 
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people,  such  a  scene  of  confusion,  that  many  feU  and  were 
trampled  to  death,  while  some  were  suffixiated  as  they 
stood,  and  others  were  bruised,  maimed,  or  trounded  by 
the  fury  of  such  as  were  struggling  to  rise.  About  130 
persons  were  taken  up  lifeless ;  and  a  much  greater  nam* 
ber  afterwards  died  of  the  effects  of  the  collision  and 
pressure^'. 

After  a  series  of  diversions,  Louis  gratified  the  dau- 

phiness  with  a  display  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  French. 

monarch.     He  held  a  bed  of  justice  with  the  usual  pomp, 

and  ordered  an  annulment  of  all  the  proceed- 

^"^  '  ings  either  for  or  against  the  duke  d'  AiguiUon, 
imposing  upon  every  one  an  absolute  silence  respecting  the 
troubles  of  Bretagne.  The  parliament,  disgusted  at  the 
king's  conduct,  declared  before  the  princes  and  peers,  that 
an  accused  person  could  not  legally  be  justified  in  such  a 
mode  ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  meeting,  suspended  the  duke 
from  all  the  functions  of  the  peerage.  The  chancellor  was 
so  enraged  at  the  boldness  of  the  magistracy,  that  he  tore, 
in  pieces  the  authenticated  vote  of  the  decree.  Louis,  who 
had  already  entertained  the  duke  at  Marli  as  a  friend,  can-* 
celled  the  offensive  act,  and  defied  the  spirited  remon* 
strances  of  the  parliament. 

The  rivalry  and  animosity  between  the  duke  de  Choi- 
seul  and  Maupeou  now  rose  to  so  great  a  height,  that 
both  could  not  expect  to  remain  in  power.  The  mistress 
importuned  the  king  to  discard  a  minister  who  systemati* 
cally  encouraged  the  contumacy  of  the  parliaments,  and 
who  was  even  endeavouring  to  plunge  the  nation  into  a 
aew  war.  The  latter  charge  related  to  those  intrigues 
which  produced  hostilities  against  the  Eng^sh  at  the 
Falkland  islands,  and  also  to  an  intention  of  acting  against 

13  La  vie  priv^e  de  Louis  XV.— It  is  affirmed  in  that  work,  that  the 
whole  loss  amounted  to  1100  or  more  :  but  this  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration.— Soulavie  absurdly  pretends,  that  this  catastrophe  was  a 
Tfiassacre,  perpetrated  by  the  enemies  of  the  Austrian  alliaace. 
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our  India  eoinpftflijr.  Chobeul  eseited  all  hii  efibrts  for 
the  Ttooff try  of  bi»  credit ;  but  the.  fabric  of  his  power 
evidently  tottered  to  it's  foundation. 

The  pArlianenl  of  Paris,  enraged  at  the  escape  of  the 
duke  d'AiguUIon  from  the  punishment  which  he  merited, 
continued  to  take  notice  of  the  affair,  notwithstanding 
the  royal  prohibition.  Some  <^  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments ako  stiigmatised  the  duke*s  conduct*  The  duchess 
de  Grammont  wis  accused  by  the  chancellor's  party  of 
having  encouraged  the  magistratefl  thus  to  act ;  and  the 
countess,  by  inveighing  against  this  seditious  boldness, 
pvocored  fit>m  the  king,  when  heated  with  wine,  an  order 
for  the  dismission  of  Cboiseid ;  wfaich^  the  next  morning, 
he  revoked.  An  arbitrary  edict  (for  rendering  all  the 
oouru  absolutely  passive  and  subservient  to  the  king'a 
wiQ)  being  stron^y  opposed  by  the  parliament,  a  bed 
of  justice  was  holden  for  the  purpose  of  en*  |v  7 
forcing  its  registradoo.  Perceiving  the  duke 
d'Aigttillon  seated  among  the  peers,  the  magistn^tes  pro- 
tested agmnst  this  violation  of  thdr  late  decree,  and,  with 
a  reference  also  to  the  new  edict,  declared  that  they  could 
not,  while  their  fedings  were  thus  wounded,  continue 
their  functions.  Louts  commanded  them  to  submit  to  his 
pleasure  :  they  repeatedly  refused  to  act^^. 

The  irritation  of  this  contest  decided  the  political  fate 
of  ChoisettL  His  majesty  sent  the  duke  de  la  Vrilliere 
with  a  letter  to  die  minister,  desiring  him  to  re- 
tire to  his  seat  at  ChAnteloop  within  twenty-four  ^^^'  ^^' 
hours^  The  duke  de  Praslin  was  at  the  same  time  dis- 
missed from  tiie  tuival  depsrtmcnt.  The  general  odiumj 
under  wluch  Maupeou  and  d' Augmllon  labored,  gave  an 
aiir  of  triumph  to  Choisetd's  disgrace.  His  departure 
was  attended  with  popular  acclamations  ;  his  faults  were 
forgotten;  and  persons  of  every  class  seemed  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  services. 

14  La  Vie  PrWc  de  Louis  XV. 
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At  the  time  of  his  dismission,  the  duke  was  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  secretary  at  war,  and  postmaster-gene- 
ral. These  offices  he  was  ordered  to  relinquish :  but  he 
also  resigned  the  command  of  the  Swiss  guards,  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  for  life.  He  was  bold, 
ambitious,  and  enterprising ;  quick  in  conception,  an)l  elo- 
quent in  persuasion ;  eager  to  aggrandise  France,  even 
in  defiance  of  justice  and  humanity  ;  prodigal  in  his  ad- 
ministration, and  not  sufficiendy  regardful  of  the  accomoda- 
tion or  welfare  of  the  people.  In  one  of  his  schemes,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  short  sighted  politician  ;  for  by 
instigating  the  Porte  to  a  war  with  Russia,  he  only  (as  the 
count  de  Vergennes  predicted)  rendered  more  powerful 
the  princess  whom  he  wished  to  humble.  His  Corsican 
project  was  not  the  offspring  either  of  justice  or  of  pro- 
found wisdom ;  and  the  advantages  of  the  union  with  Aus- 
tria were  at  least  problematical. 

The  despotic  edict  was  stall  resisted  by  the  ma- 
'  gistrates,  who  were  particularly  scandalised  at  its 
preamble,  which  accused  them  of  being  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  crown.  In  consequence 
of  a  delusive  promise  from  Maupeou,  of  withdrawing  the 
edict,  they  resumed  their  functions:  but,  when  it  was 
disavowed  by  the  king,  their  peremptory  refusal  of  con- 
firming the  ordinance  exposed  them  to  his  violent  re- 
sentment. They  were  deprived  of  their/employments, 
which  they  had  purchased  with  considerable  sums,  and 

j^  2j    banbhed  by  kttres  de  cachet  to  different  parts 
of  the  country". 

To  supply  the  deficiency  in  point  of  judicature,  oc- 
casioned by  this  unjustifiable  act  of  power,  the  chancellor 
proposed,  that  the  new  parliament  of  Paris  should  con- 
sist of  seventy  members,  to  be  nominated  and  pensioned  by 

15  La  Vie  Priv£c  de  Louis  XV.— Journal  Historique  de  la  Revolution 
oper^e  (dans  la  Ck>nstitution  de  la  Monarchie  Francoise)  par  M.  de   . 
Maupeou,  Chancelier  de  France :  tome  i. 
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the  sovereign,  and  that' six  councils  should  also  be  formed^ 
to  be  holden  at  Artas,  Blois,  Chalons,  Clermont,  Lyons, 
and  Poictiers.  This  plan  was  sanctioned  by  his  majesty, 
registered  by  the  council, of  state,  and  ordered  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  against  the  general  msh  of  the  nation* 
Maupeoii  alleged  that  the  ad'ministraticfn  of  justice  would 
become  gratuitous,  and  more  impartial,  in  consequence  of 
ibb  new  arrangements  ;  that  causes  wt)uld  be  sooner  de- 
termined ;  that  corruption  and  vepality  would  be  banish- 
ed ;  that  the  spirit  of  faction  would  be  repressed,  and  that 
the  effect  would  be  higUy  advantageous  to  the  puUit  and 
to  individuals. 

Many  of  the  regular  parliaments  remonstrated  against 
these  illegal  proceedings  ;  and  the  princes  of  the  royal 
blood  loudly  joined  in  the  clamor.  The  latter  sent  to 
the  king  a  formal  protest  against  the  condact.of  the  chan- 
ceUor  and  all  the  acts  of  the  pretended  tribunals.  His  ma- 
jesty reprehended  their  insubmissive  behaviour,  and  pro- 
hibited them  from  appearing  within  the  verge  of  the 
court.  So  many  of  the  nominated  members  of  the  new 
parliament  and  councils  objected  to  the  disgraceful  ap- 
pointment, that  it  was  difficult  to  prevail  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  of  respectability  to  belong  to  the 
courdy  assemblies. 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  execution  of  the  chancellor's 
system,  Louis  held  a  bed  of  justice,  and  com- 
manded the  registration  of  three  edicts ;  one  ^^^ 
for  the  abolition  of  the  former  Parisian  parliament,  ano- 
thewfor  the  suppression  of  the  court  of  aids,  and  one  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  parliament.  He  forbade  all  dis- 
cussion that  might  lead  to  remonstrance,  and  declared 
in  a 'peremptory  tone,  that  he  would  never  alter  his  de- 
cerfl^ination.  The  ordinances  were  irregularly  confirmed  ; 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  people  were  disregarded  by  the 
despot* 

The  duke  d' AiguiUon,  who  had  for  some  months  been 
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A  cottitier  without  o£ce,  w9b  at  lengtk  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  tor  the  £Dreigo  department.    This 

^"^  ^'  nobleman,  the  chancdlor,  and  the  abbe  Tenai, 
had  the  ^bief  influence  at  court,  in  concert  with  the  coun- 
lest  Du-Banri ;  and  more  mipopular  men  could  not  easily 
be  fouod  in  the  kingdom.  They  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an 
origiBal  contract  between  the  e&ecutivse  magistrate  and 
4be  people,  and  maihtained  that  the  king,  holding  his 
crown  from  God  alone,  was  ngt  accountable  for  his  ad- 
ministration to  those  whom  he  governed.  Prostitute  wri- 
ters delciided  this  doctrine  in  print ;  but  those  who  took 
up  the  pen  on  the  opposite  side  argued  in  a  more  rational 
and  convincing  nmnncr. 

While  this  Ixtenny  war  subsisted,  edicts  £or  the  sup- 
pression of  other  parliaments  were  carried  into  eiFcct.  At 
Besan^  the  duke  de  Randan  intimated,  to  '^se  mem- 
bers who  .disapproved  the  new  ordinances,  the  royal  com- 
mand for  their  confinement,  in  their  country-houses  ;  and 
the  cberalier  du  Muy  enforced  the  dissolution  at  Dooai. 
At  Bourdeaux,  the  mareschal  de  Richelieu  executed  the 
aame  act  of  despotism :  the  count  de  Perigord  acted  at 
Toujbuse,  the  duke  d'  Harcourt  at  Rouen,  the  count  de 
Bochechouart  at  Aix.  These  and  other  suppresmons,  that 
of  Paris  included,  were  attended  with  the  exile  of  about 
700  magistrates  ;  and,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their 
successors,  and  the  pretendedly  gratuitous  administration 
of  justice,  new  and  heavy  taxes  were  imposed^^ 

The  new  fabric,  not  being  supported  by  tke  strengdi 
of  public  opinion,  was  not  Expected  to  be  durable* 
Maupeou,  conscious  of  ks  weakness,  was  iodeiisitigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  consolidate  and  establish  it.  He 
courted  the  banished  magistrates  to  ent^  into  his  views, 
and  offered  the  re-payment  of  the  money  with  which 
they  had  piu*chased  their  appointments.  A  considerable 
number  accepted  the  offer ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the 

16  Journal  liistoriquc,  tome  ii. 
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agreement  was  adJQsted  did  not  prove  altogether  satiafac- 
tory ;  for  a  receipt  was  demanded  as  if  cash  had  been  de* 
Uvered,  and  a  bond  was  dien  giren  for  the  particular  sum, 
as  if  each  magistrate  had  recently  lent  it  to  the  king. 
The  pretended  reimbursement,  therefore,  was  the  creation 
of  ancwd8fat>^ 

A  perfect  harmony  did  not  reign  among  the  ministers. 
The  marquis  de  Monteynard,  director  of  the  war  de- 
partaaent,  was  thwarted  in  his  schemes  by  the  financier 
Terrai ;  and  the  duke  d'AiguiUon  endeavoured  to  find  a 
plausibk  pretence  for  his  removal,  that  he  himself  might 
have  the  sole  management  of  military  afiatrs,  and  enjoy 
the  great  patronage  arising  hem  that  branch  of  the  pub- 
lie  service.  The  chancdfer  was  not  on  the  most  amicable 
terms  with  M.  dc  Boynes,  who  superintended  naval 
afteurs.  The  duke  de  la  Vrilliere  had  been  so  long  ia 
ofiee,  that  Louis  had  contracted  an  habitual  attachment 
to  him ;  and  ht  was  suffered  to  remain,  although  some 
of  his  associates  aimed  at  his  expulsion.  Maopeou 
strengdiened  his  tntetest  by  affecting  a  regard  for  reli- 
gion. He  thus  insinuated  himself  into  die  favor  of  the 
king's  daughter  Louisa,  a  Carmelite  nun,  who  was  at  once 
a  devotee  and  a  politician.  By  her  interest  he  hoped  so 
far  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  as  to  prevent  the 
countess  Du-Barri  and  M.  d'AiguiUon  from  procuring 
his  dismission". 

The  duke  did  not  so  exert  himaelf  with  regard  to  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe,  as  to  obtain  that  'influence 
which  Choiseul  had  possessed  at  foreign  courts.     He  afr* 

sisted  the  kins  of  Sweden,  however,  in  the  sub- 

AD  177'"^ 

jogation  of  the  aristocratic  party,  by  employing 
in  that  service  the  intriguing  adckess  of  the  count  de 
Vergennes.  Of  the  dismemberment  of  Pcdand  he  had 
little  previous  intelligence ;  and  he  supinely  suffered  the 
lhr«e  combined  powers  to  plunder  ind  oppress  a  defence- 
17  Journal  historique,  tome  ii.  18  I-a  vie  priv^e  dc  Louis  XV. 
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less  nation  at  their  pleasure*  Louis  reproached  the  mi- 
nister for  his  negligence,  and  exclaimed,  *^  If  Choiseul 
bad  been  still  in  die  cabinet,  this  disgraceful  partition 
might  have  been  prevented."  The  French  ambassador 
at  Vienna  was  prince  Louis,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Ro- 
han (a  creaturie  of  madame  Du-Barri),  whose  supposed 
inattention  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  imputed  want  of 
penetration,  exposed  him  to  public  ridicule  and  censure. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  king  had  early  and  discinct 
information  upon  the  subject. 

A  sanction  which  the  chancellor  had  long  wished  for 
his  plan  of  government  was  afforded  by  the  versatility  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who,  seduced  by  his  pervasions  or 
those  of  the  duke,  were  reconciled  to  the  court*  The  prince 
of  Conde,  and  his  son  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  led  the  way 
on  this  occasion  ;  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Cbartres  fol- 
lowed. The  dauphin  did  not  interfere  in  the  national  bu* 
siness,  or  in  the  contests  of  party.  This  prince,  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  was  usually  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations. He  was  hailed  as  Louis  le  desiriy^--^  severe  sa- 
tire on  the  reigning  prince. 

Among  the  reproaches  which  were  lavished  upon  the 
ministers,  one  in  particular  was  less  merited  than  others. 
It  was  alleged  that  they  had  an  intention  of  re-establish- 
ing the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  The  duke  d' 
Aiguillon  certainly  favored  the  members  of  that  frater- 
nity :  but  it  was  chiefly  because  they  had  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  different  parliaments.  He  had  no 
thoughts  of  restoring  die  order ;  and  the  French  minis- 
ter at  Rome  received  instructions  from  the  cabinet  to 
promote  the  total  extinction  of  the  society.  The  pontiff  to 
whom  applicauon  was  now  made  for  this  purpose  was 
not  the  bigotted  Reaaonico,  but  the  prudent  and  moderate 
Ganganelli. 

Clement  XIII.  died^^  while  the  great  dispute  subsisted 
19  In  February  1769. 
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on  the  extent  of  ecclesiastical  power.  The  papal  choir  re- 
mained vacant  above  three  months,  from  the  diflkulty  of 
choice  in  a  time  of  confusion.  At  length,  the  French  and 
Spanish  interest  procured  a  majority  of  votes  for  Francis 
Laurence  Ganganelli,  a  man  of  talents  apd  respectability. 
He  assumed  the  designation  of  Clement  XIV.  as  the  last 
pontiiF  had  created  him  a  cardinal.  His  elevation  gave  ge- 
neral joy ;  and  he  prepared  with  alacrity  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  new  functions*^.  He  hoped  to  appease  the 
courts  which  were  embroiled  with  that  of  Rome,  without 
derogating  from  the  rights  of  the  holy  see. 

His  first  endeavours  were  directed  to  a  reconciliation 
with  Portugall  A  nuncio  was  re-admitted  at  Lisbon  ;  and 
the  pope's  overtures  were  favorably  received  by  the  king; 
To  his  most  Christian  majesty  he  sent  a  letter,  intimating 
that,  as  he  was  only  the  administrator  of  the  domains  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  he  could  not  lawfully  cede  Avignon,  or 
any  other  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories;  and 
that  he  conld  not  so  far  yield  to  the  clamors  against  the 
Jesuits  as  to  condemn  them  unheard,  but  would  call  a 
general  council  to  decide  the  question,  whether  it  would 
be  prudent  to  continue  or  proper  to  suppress  that  society; . 
With  regard  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  he  suspended  the 
efiects  of  the  brief  which  had  been  promulgated  against 
bim,  and  promised  to  do  him  justice.  He  addressed 
other  princes  in  a  tone  of  dignified  moderation,  concilia- 
tory without  meanness. 

For  the  cession  of  the  Venaissin,  Louis  offered  to  pay 
six  milUons  of  livres ;  and  it  was  intimated  to  the  pope, 
that  a  refusal  would  be  resented.  A  speedy  decision  was 
also  desired  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuitical  order :  but 

SO  A  Venetian  lady,  writinjif  to  a  friend  on  the  subject,  thus  pom- 
pously expressed  herself.  Mora  tuttt  il  mondo  era  inferoorato  i  i  ti 
credeva  che  il  Hcolo  d*oro  ricommenciuva.  **  Then  all  the  world  seem- 
ed to  be  transported ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  golden  age  was  g^- 
ing  to  recommence." 
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GflnganeUt  dekyed,  above  four  yean,  the  determiiitfiioii 
6f  the  importactt  questioir.  After  long  deliberatiotl  in  bi» 
6wn  miiid,  and  frequent  conMiItatiotis  with  intelligeiit 
individuals,  be  wt»  disposed  to  gratify  the  adversaries 
of  the  society.  Having,  prepared  the  bull  of  dissolution, 
the  pontiff  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  the 
A.  D.  1773.  ^^^  learned  and  enlightened  the<dogi4ns«  and 
sent  copies  of  it  to  the  majority  of  the  European  ptinces^ 
^at  he  might  have  thtir  advice  for  its  impmvement* 
When  he  had  received  liheir  answers,  he  sdll  hesitated  i 
but  he  at  length  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  a  society  which 
had  excited  general  odiufn.  Alleging  the  decline  of 
that  utility  which  had  dnce  attended  the  existence  of  the 
ordei",  referring  to  the  tdstless  spirit  of  political  intrigue 
whidi  influenced  its  members^  and  Iftmeating  the  effects 
of  their  pernicious  doctrines,  he  signed  and  pro- 

"  ^  faiulgated  the  metnotttble  edict  of  suppression* 
Malveeai,  ardibishop  of  BolognA,  enforced  the  bidl  with 
«did  in  his  diocese  ;  and  othet  prelates  were  not  slow  In  se- 
cUlariiitig  the  obnoxious  fraternity.  All  the  colleges  and 
seminaries  of  the  Jesuits  were  sel^d,  and  their  revenues 
confiscated;  but  pensions  were  allowed  to  them,  that 
they  might  not  be  reduced  to  kibsolute  poverty^  Ricci, 
the  general  of  the  order,  was  required  to  6igti  civcular 
letters^  addressed  to  the  missionaries  and  dispelled  mem*  - 
bers  of  the  society,  intimating  that  the  company  had 
been  suppressed  with  the  consent  of  all  the  catholic  prin* 
ces,  and  that  it  waa  their  duty  to  obey  the  bishops  of  the 
different  dioCeses  in  which  they  were  then  resident.  He 
was  very  reserved  when  interrogated  with  regard  to  the 
afturs  and  the  property  of  the  society ;  and  the  wealth 
discovered  proved  much  less  considerable  thai\  the  public 
supposed  it  to  be**. 

As  the  Jesuits  had  been  distinguished  by  theii-  sttccesi 
in  the  instruction  of  youth,  their  places  wet^  not  easily 
21  Vie  du  Pape  Clemeot  XIV.  par  Oaraceioli. 
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supplied*  Clement,  by  his  advice  and  amhorky^  labored  to 
remedy  die  deficieticy.  He  framed  a  jodiciouii  plan  of  ed* 
ucatioB,  and  made  diligent  search  for  ecclesiastics  and 
otherpersons  capable  of  carrying  it  into  effect*  Newschoole 
were  opened  $  and  the  umversities,  particularly  duit  of 
Ferrara,  were  improved  by  new  regulations* 

The  couru  which  had  been  hostile  to  the  pope  were 
now  reconciled  to  lum.  The  territories  of  the  church  were 
restored ;  and  Rome  was  magnificently  ilhiminated  on  this 
joyful  occauon.  Great  discontent,  however,  was  eseited 
among  the  high^urchmen,  in  Italy  and  ofher  cadiolic 
countries,  by  the  suppression  of  an  order  peculiarly  devo^ 
ted  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

Although  the  king  of  Nicies  accommodatnd  hift  teiri^^ 
torial  disputes  with  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  not  willing 
to  relinquish  his  purpose  of  acung  as  head  of  the  church 
in  his  own  dominions.   Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  reform 
in  affiurs  of  stale.    He  rendered  the  administration  more 
regular ;   suppressed  some  abuses ;  and  improved  bodi 
his  army  and  navy.    His  govemm^ot,  however,  was  too 
arbitrary,  and  not  sufficiently  subject  to  the  control  of 
law.     In  the  island  of  Sicily  he  was  lestf  popular  tkan  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and,  at  Palermo^  an  insurtiection 
liarassed  his  official  representative.    The  causes  of  the 
disturbance  may  thus  be  traced.    The  pr»t6r  or  chief 
municipal  magistrate,  in  die  year  im,  was  die  princfe 
of  Cassaro,  wlm  so  conducted  hioiself  in  hie  public 
charaaer  as  to  be  praised  for  jOstice  and  impsffdaliiy, 
and  also  acquired  popularity  by  hts    private  virtues. 
When  a  great  advance  iil  die  price  of  corn  Was  ap^ 
prebended,  the  senate  of  Palermo  resolved  to  purchase 
a  considerable  quantity  for  the  use  of  the  infaabttants, 
before  it  was  enhanced  i  and,  widi  that  view,  applied  to 
the  marquis  de  Fo^iani,  the  viceroy,  for  the  loan  df  a 
sum  of  money  remaining  in  the  treasury,  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Jesuits.    The 
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marquis  liaving  rejected  the  application,  the  praetor  bor- 
rowed money,  and  purchased  com  at  his  own  risque,  for 
general  consumption.  The  people  applauded  his  conduct, 
and  called  him  their  benefactor  and  flieir  father.  He 
was  highly  gratified  with  their  good  opinion ;  but  the  in- 
firm and  disordered  state  of  his  person  prerented  him  from 
enjoying  his  popularity  without  alloy.  He  was  particularly 
harassed  with  the  stone  ;  and  the  viceroy's  surgeon  ex- 
tracted the  morbific  calculus ;  but  the  painful  operation 
gave  the  patient  so  severe  a  shock,  that  he  did  not  long 
survive  it.  When  he  was  in  danger,  images  of  saints  and 
holy  reliques  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  se- 
nate-house, where  the  populace  with  tears  implored  the  in- 
tercession of  the  celestial  host,  for  his  recovery ;  and  mdi- 
titudes  repaired  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Rosalia,  to  offer  up 
fervent  prayers  for  his  safety.  As  soon  as  his  death  was 
announced,  grief  was  first  manifested  ;  but  it  was  quickly 
followed  by  clamor  and  outrage.  Exasperated  at  the  con- 
duct of  monopolists,  who  were  supposed  to  have  pro- 
duced, by  their  selfish  arts,  the  inordinate  augmentation  of 
the  price  of  bread  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  the  people 
accused  the  viceroy  of  having  entered  into  a  combination 
with  the  nobility  and  the  rich  citizens  to  starve  the  poor ; 
and  it  was  even  pretended,  that  he  had  suborned  |iis  sur- 
geon to  take  away  the  life  of  Cassaro.  Hence  arose,  in 
September  1773,  an  alarming  riot^. 

The  populace  opened  the  prisons,  and,  having  released 
all  who  were  confined,  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  Two 
pieces  of  cannon  were  seized  by  the  rioters,  and  loaded 
with  old  iron  and  glass ;  and  the  great  number  and  firm 
front  of  the  malcontehtsy  or  perhaps  an  opinion  of  the 
reasonable  nature  of  their  complaints,  induced  a  regiment 
of  horse-guards  to  be  wholly  passive  on  the  occasion, 
rather  than  aaive  in  the  enforcement  of  submission. 

22Bwinlyume'8  trftveU  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  toL  ill.  sect.  37. 
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The  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  some  popular  nobleineii, 
expostulated  with  the  leaders  for  some  time  without  ef- 
fect ;  but  when  they  were  assured  that  the  vicenoy  would 
comply  with  their  wbhes  for  his  departure,  aii4  that  the 
prelate  would  act  as  governor  until  the  king's  pleasure 
should  be  known,  they  expi^essed  their  sausfaction,  and 
retired  in  peace. 

A  subsequent  report  of  an  order  from  the  viceroy  for 
assembling  troops,  and  manning  the  fortifications,  revived 
the  fury  of  the  people.  They  took  poeseision  of  the  works 
and  the  gates  without  the  leastopposition  from  the.  soldiery, 
and  then  attacked  the  houses  of  some  monppoltsts  and  {^ 
vorites  of  the  marquis,  whose  furnitui«.they  threw  into 
fires  kindled  in  the  streets.  One  of  the  rioters,  having  se- 
.  creted  some  valuable  articles,  suffered  death  on  the  spot 
from  the  summary  justice  of  his  .more  honorable  asao* 
ciales». 

Proceeding  to  the  palace,  the  mob  searched  for  tl^e 
viceroy,  who,  being  rescued  from  personal  injury  by 
^e  friendly  courage  of  a  young  nobleman,  was  attended 
by  the  archbishop  to  the-  sea-side,  amidst  the  execrations 
of  the  rabble,  and  embarked  for  Cefaiu.  The  prelate 
then  entered  upon  the  administration,  and  sent  deputies 
to  Naples,  to  solicit  a  redress  of  grievances  and  a  general 
pardon.  As  the  king,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demands  of  the  rioters,  they  continued  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  made  choice  of  a  low 
mechanic  for  their  viceroy,  who  soon  exercised  his 
illegal  power  in  the  commitment  of  many  friends  of  the 
court  to  prison.  The  maestranza^  or  association  of  trades- 
men, disgusted  at  this  arrogance  and  licentiousness,  re- 
solved to  oppose  the  insurgents;  and  a  conflict,  not 
wholly  bloodless,  tended  to  check  the  career  of  the 
populace.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  noyr  put  to  death 
by  the  magistrates ;  and  order  was  in  a  great  measure 
33  Swipburae,  vol.  iii.— Annual  Register,  ToLxvi.  • 
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restofdd*  The  vif ensy  rttsamed  his  audiority,  but  kept 
hiB  oomt  at  Mcssiimu  Count  Conifii  was  invested  w^h 
the  chief  oommaiid  of  the  Sicilian  forces,  in  prefiprenee 
to  the  prince  'of  VUla-FvaDca^  whose  appoiataaent  was 
desired  by  the  people.  Two  battalions  were  sent  to 
Palerato,  to  prevent  the  revlv4  of  sedition ;  and  this  slate 
of  aiBurs  continued  until  the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  when  a  complete  amnesty  was  granted,  a 
\  p.  ir74.  j^^  obnomious  viceroy  appointed)  and  the  prince 
permitted  te  supersede  Corafa, 

The  discontent  in  France  did  not,  as  in  Sicily,  pro- 
duce an  insurrection.  The  peof^e  still  complained  of 
misgovemment  and  oppression,  but  a  dread  of  the  power 
of  the  court  kept  them  in  a  state  of  submission.  Cabak 
continued  to  agitate  the  cabinet.  The  marquis  de  Mon- 
teynard  was  at  length  discarded ;  f  nd  the  duke  d'Ai- 
guilloo  seized  the  vacant  employment.  The  chancellor  be* 
gan  to  tremble  i  but  he  had  the  address  to  maintain  him- 
self in  power. 

A  disgraceful  reign  at  length  approached  its  close.  At 
Trianon,  the  royal  voluptuary  had  an  affair  of  gallantry 
with  a  young  woflsan  who  had  caught  the  small-pox  a 
few  hours  before  this  connexion.  She  communicated  the 
disorder  to  her  sovereign ;  and  he  gave  her,  in  exchange, 
a  half-cured  distemper  which  had  long  uadetmiaed  his 
health.  When  his  life  was  perceived  to  be  in  great 
danger,  a  dispute  arose  among  the  courtiers^  whether 
he  should  be  suffered  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  the 
church,  which  could  not  be  canonically  administered 
before  the  dismission  of  his  concubine  Du-Barri.  Thio 
lady,  to  prevent  or  retard  the  stigma,  desired  the  phy- 
sicians to  keep  the  king  uninformed  of  his  danger :  but 
such  concealment  was  found  impracticable ;  and  Louis, 
reminding  her  that  he  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  church,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  dying  like  a  Christian,  if  the  Almighty 
should  not  restore  him  to  health.    He  ordered  her  to  be 
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privately  conducted  to  the  seat  of  the  duke  d' AiguiUon ; 
and  then,  having  confessed  his  sins,  received  the  viaticum. 
Attended  by  two  of  his  daughters  with  affectionate  anxiety, 
he  gradually  witnessed  the  approach  of  death.  Even  before 
he  expired,  the  concurrence  of  his  two  diseases  had  nearly 
reduced  his  frame  to  a  state  of  putre&cticx).     He  died  in 

the  sixty-£tt  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 

ii£^    •_!  T       •     *u    !i        u-  May  10. 

•  fi%-eight  years.    Louis,  the  dauphin,  now  as*        ^        ' 

cended  the  throne,  widi  the  general  j(^  of  the  nation.  The 
deceased  prince  left  two  other  grandsons,— 4he  count  de 
Provence^  and  the  count  d'Artois,  each  of  whom  had  es^ 
jioused  a  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, die  successor  (in  ITTlf)  of  the  venerable  Charles 
EmanueL 

The  pontiff,  who  owed  his  election  chiefly  to  the  re-» 
commendation  of  Louis,  did  not  long  survive  his  royal 
patron.  A  jubilee  had  been  announced  by  Ganganelli 
for  die  year  1775  ;  but  it  was  a  current  prophecy,  diat 
he  would  not  Uve  to  officiate  at  the  solemnity.  He  was 
certaunly  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  animosity  of 
the  ez-Jesuiu  and  their  numerous  partisans;  but  it 
cannot  be  affirmed,  with  historic  truth,  that  poison  was 
administered  to  him***  He  labored  under  a  lingering 
disorder,  which  is  said  to  have  originally  proceeded  from 
a  suppression  of  urine :  and  he  died  in  the  six- 
ty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  lamented  by  those  who  ^  ' 
were  acquainted  with  his  private  virtues  and  his  modest 
worth.  He  was  liberal  in  his  ideas ;  f^ee  from  bigotry, 
pride  and  arrogance ;  and  unwiOing  to  exercise  either 
spiritoal  or  temporal  tyranny.  His  e^ict  against  the 
Jesuits  did  not  arise  from  an  oppressive  spirit,  but  from 
his  sense  of  the  expediency  of  suppressing  a  pernicious 

'   24  If  he  hacl  been  poisoned,  the  French  and  Spanish  minigters,  who 
were  present  when  his  bo<ly  was  opened,  would  probably,  from  their 
iiOBtiUty  to  ihe  Jesuits,  have  endeavoured  to  substantiate  the  chargj^ : 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  leg'itimalc  decision. 
Vor.  VI.  F 
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society/  As  he  was  not  Uiod  to  all  the  tnon  of  the  Ro- 
mish system^he  was  sometimes  called  the  Pratettant  Pope. 
The  letters  published  under  his  naole  seem  to  be  spurious : 
yet  diey  are  not  inexpressire  of  such  se&timettts  as  he  may 
be  siqyposed  to  have  entertained. 

It  was  the  wish'  oif  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  to  fill 
the  papal  chair  widi  a  prelate  more  devoted  dian  Ganga- 
nelli  to  the  high  claims  of  the  church :  but^Ae  difficulty  of  ' 
determining  the  choice  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  time* 
The  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  exerted  all  their  inte- 
rest to  prevent  the  election  of  a  zealot ;  yet,  after  a  long 
deliberation  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  different  candidates^ 
they  either  did  not  seem  to  know  whom  they  should  pre- 
fer, or  could  not  prevail  on  the  leading  members  of  the 
v:onclave  to  choose  that  prelate  whom  they  particularly 
wished  to  promote. 

John  Attgelo  Braachi,  who  had.  been  introduced  into 
public  life  by  Benedict  XIV.,  eigoyed  a  fair  character^ 
and  rather  steered  between  the  aealous  party  and  the 
advocates  of  moderation,  than  attached  himself  to  either. 
No  one,  at  first,  thought  that  he  would  be  the  object 
of  choice.  Pallavicini  was  recommended  bjy  the  court  of 
Madrid ;  Viscoati,  by  that  of  Vienna ;  and  Pamphili  was 
supported  by  those  cardinals  who  regretted  the  extuuction 
of  the  Jesuitical  order.  At  length  Giraud,  who  had  acted 
as  papal  nuncio  in  France,  pr<^>osed  Brascbi,  in  whose  fa- 
vor PaHavicini  waved  his  pretensions.  The  miaislcva  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  were  now  disposed  to  promote  the 
electiflnof  Visconti ;  and,  when  the  majori^  opposed  tfem 
in  that  respect,  they  consented  to  the  devation  of  Braschiy 
to  whose  interest  the  ,aedot8  were  ultimately  brought  over 
by  the  persuasions  of  tiie  cardinals  de  Bemis  and  Zelada^* 

25  M^aKMres  bistoriques  et  philofophiqoes  siir  Pie  YI.  et  son  pon- ' 
tificat,  chap.  2.*-The  author  of  this  work  is  said  to  be  the  Spaaish  di- 
pkpiatist  d'Azars;  and  even  the  ranity  widi  which  he  spealcB  ofhiiaself 
docs  not  wholly  disprore  the  Msertion ;  for  auoh  ioflt^ices  of  self-praise^ 
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Favored^  after  a  delay  of  almost  five  months,  with  tho 
suffirages  of  die  sacred  college,  Braschi^  commenced  hit 
pontificate  under  the  appellation  of  Pius  VI.  He  found 
the  management  of  particis  a  difficidt  task.  He  wished 
Id  be  on  amicaUe  terms  widi  die  aeabts,  but  could  not 
listen  to  them  without  giving  disgust  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  mimsters,  who  expected  from  him  an  adherence 
to  the  system  of  Clement  XIV.  His  conduct  was  anx* 
iottsly  watched  by  both  parties :  he  was  alternately  over* 
awed  by  each ;  and  both  accused  him  of  duplicity.  The 
Spaniard  domineered  over  him  in  a  way  wiiich  particu-^ 
hriy  diqdeased  him ;  but  he  studioudy  concealed  his  cha- 
grin. His  joy  he  could  not  so  easily  dissemUe,  when 
that  minister,  being  created  count  de  Florida-Blanca^was 
recalled  to  Madrid  tp  act  as  prime  minister. 


LETTER  II. 

.^sketch  of  the  }d%tory  of  Great-Britain  and  ita  defiendenciea^ 
Jrom  the  fieace  of  1 763,  to  the  rupture  vnth  the  colonial  sub- 
jects of  that  kingdom. 

DURING  the  war  which  the  earl  of  Chatham  con- 
dncted  with  such  'ability  and  spirit,  you  must  have  ob* 
served,  my  dear  son,  that  Great-Britain  stood  upon  l^igh 
ground :  but^  when  hostilities  gave  way  to  a  tteaty,  she 
descended  from  her  elevation,  and  forebore  to  insist  on 
the  pre-eminent  advantages  which  she  might  jusdy  have 

are  not  very  ancommon,  hovever  rq>ugnant  to  the  modesty  of  real  me- 
rit. He  also  speaks  of  the  French  government  and  nation  as  if  they 
^  were  his  own  ;  bat  the  two  states  were  then  closely  connected ;  and  he 
wished  to  conoeal^  in  this  instance,  his  assumption  oi  the  character  of 
an  author. 
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less  nation  at  their  pleasure.  Louis  reproached  die  mi* 
nister  fcnr  his  negligence,  and  exclaimed,  ^  If  Choisenl 
bad  been  still  in  ^e  cabinet,  this  disgraceful  partition 
might  have  been  prevented."  The  French  ambassador 
at  Vienna  was  prince  Louis,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Ro- 
han (a  creature  of  madame  Du-Barri),  whose  supposed 
inattention  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  imputed  want  of 
penetration,  exposed  him  to  puUic  ridicule  and  censure. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  king  had  early  and  distinct 
information  upon  the  subject. 

A  sanction  which  the  chancellor  had  long  wished  for 
his  plan  of  government  was  affiirded  by  the  versatility  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who,  seduced  by  his  pervasions  or 
those  of  the  duke,  were  reconciled  to  the  court.  The  prince 
of  Conde,  and  his  son  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  led  the  way 
on  this  occasion  ;  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres  fol- 
lowed. The  dauphin  did  not  interfere  in  the  national  bu* 
siness,  or  in  the  contests  of  party*  This  prince,  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  was  usually  received  with  loud  accla* 
nations.  He  was  hailed  as  Louis  le  desiri^^--^  severe  sa- 
tire on  the  reigning  prince. 

Among  the  reproaches  which  were  lavished  upon  the 
ministers,  one  in  particular  was  less  merited  than  others. 
It  was  alleged  that  they  had  an  intention  of  re-establish- 
ing the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  The  duke  d' 
Aiguillon  certainly  favored  the  members  of  that  frater- 
nity :  but  it  was  ehiefly  because  they  had  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  dtiferent  parliaments.  He  had  no 
thoughts  of  restoring  tiie  order ;  and  the  French  minis- 
ter at  Rome  received  instructions  from  the  cabinet  to 
promote  the  total  extinction  of  the  society.  The  pontiff  to 
whom  application  was  now  made  for  this  purpose  was 
not  the  bigotted  Reaaonico,  but  the  prudent  and  moderate 
Ganganelli. 

Clement  XIII.  died^^  while  the  great  dispute  subsisted 
19  In  February  1769. 
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on  the  extent  of  ecclesiastical  power.  The  papal  chair  re- 
mained vacant  above  three  months,  from  the  diflkulty  of 
choice  in  a  time  of  confusion.  At  length,  the  French  and 
^Mnish  interest  procured  a  majority  of  votes  for  Francis 
Laurence  Ganganelli,  a  man  of  talents  ^t^d  respectability. 
He  assumed  the  designation  of  Clement  XIV.  as  the  last 
pontiiF  had  created  him  a  cardinal.  His  elevation  gave  ge- 
neral joy ;  and  he  prepared  with  alacrity  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  new  functions*^.  He  hoped  to  appease  the 
courts  which  were  embroiled  with  that  of  Rome,  without 
derogating  from  the  rights  of  the  holy  see. 

His  first  endeavours  were  directed  to  a  reconciliation 
with  Portugal.  A  nuncio  was  re-admitted  at  Lisbon  ;  and 
the  pope's  overtures  were  favorably  received  by  the  king; 
To  his  most  Christian  majesty  he  sent  a  letter,  intimating 
that,  as  he  was  only  the  administrator  of  the  domains  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  he  could  not  lawfully  cede  Avignon,  or 
any  other  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories;  and 
that  he  conld  not  so  far  yield  to  the  clamors  against  the 
Jesuits  as  to  condemn  them  unheard,  but  would  call  a 
general  council  to  decide  the  question,  whether  it  would 
be  prudent  to  continue  or  proper  to  suppress  that  society; . 
With  regard  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  he  suspended  the 
effects  of  the  brief  which  had  been  promulgated  against 
him,  and  promised  to  do  him  justice.  He  addressed 
other  princes  in  a  tone  of  dignified  moderation,  concilia- 
tory without  meanness.    ' 

For  the  cession  of  the  Venaissin,  Louis  offered  to  pay 
six  millions  of  livres ;  and  it  was  intifliated  to  the  pope, 
that  a  refusal  would  be  resented.  A  speedy  decision  was 
also  desired  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuitical  order :  but 

SO  A  VenetiJUi  Udy»  vritinj^  to  a  friend  on  the  subject,  thus  pom- 
pously expressed  herself.  AUora  tutt9  U  mondo  era  if{ferv9rato  g  i  »i 
credeva  che  il  9ecolo  d*oro  ricommenciuva.  '*  Then  all  the  world  seem- 
ed to  be  transported ;  and  it  was  imag^ined  that  the  golden  age  was  go- 
ing to  recommence." 
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less  nation  at  their  pleasure*  Louis  reproached  the  mi- 
nister for  his  negligence,  and  exclaimed,  **  If  Choiseul 
had  been  still  in  die  cabinet,  this  disgraceful  partition 
might  have  been  prevented."  The  French  ambassador 
at  Vienna  was  prince  Louis,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Ro- 
han (a  creature  of  madame  Du-Barri),  whose  supposed 
inattention  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  imputed  want  of 
penetration,  exposed  him  to  public  ridicule  and  censure. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  king  had  early  and  distinct 
information  upon  the  subject. 

A  sanction  which  the  chancellor  had  long  wished  for 
his  plan  of  government  was  a£forded  by  the  versatility  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who^  seduced  by  his  perAiasions  or 
those  of  the  duke,  were  reconciled  to  the  court.  The  prince 
of  Conde,  and  his  son  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  led  the  way 
on  this  occasion  ;  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres  fal- 
lowed. The  dauphin  did  not  interfere  in  the  national  bu- 
siness, or  in  the  contests  of  party.  This  prince,  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  was  usually  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations* He  was  hililed  as  Louis  le  ^ir^,— -a  severe  sa- 
tire on  the  reigning  prince. 

Among  the  reproaches  which  were  lavished  upon  the 
ministers,  one  in  particular  was  less  merited  than  others. 
It  was  alleged  that  they  had  an  intention  of  re-establish- 
ing the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  The  duke  d' 
Aiguillon  certainly  favored  the  members  of  that  frater- 
nity :  but  it  was  chiefly  because  they  had  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  different  parliaments.  He  had  no 
thoughts  of  restoring  the  order ;  and  the  French  minis- 
ter at  Rome  received  instructions  from  the  cabinet  to 
promote  the  total  extinction  of  the  society.  The  pontiff  «^ 
whom  application  was  now  made  for  this  purpose  wift  , 
not  the  bigotted  Reszonico,  but  the  prudent  and  modej^ie 
Ganganelli.  - 

Clement  XIIL  died^^  while  the  great  dispute  subsidtid  i 
19  In  Febtujirj'  17Q9.  M 
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vhich,  at  their  txp^tat^  would  tend  to  the  relief  of  the 
Biocher  oovm^ry*  The  torie«  of  tibe  cabinet  did  not 
reflect  on  the  impfojpntty  of  taaong,'  in  parliament,  an 
imrepreeented  country;  nor  did  they  suSciendy  con- 
^der  the  ifree  spirit  which  had  descended  as  an  inheritance 
on  the  northern  provinces,  and  which,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, would  alao  appear  in  the  soudpt,  in  case  of  any 
palpable  violation  of  the  priyilegea  of.  British  subjects. 
They  aieeted  to  dunk  that  nothing  was  more  reasmaUe 
than,  the  propositicHi,  and  they  were  ready,  if  it  should 
be  resisted,  to  call  forth  all  the  terrors  of  government. 
They  would  not,  however,  cany  the  scheme  into  imme- 
diate execution,  but  announced  it  in  a  vote  of  the  houae 
of  commons,  as  an  object  of  future  enactment.  The  Ame- 
ricans of  the  higher  classes  instandy  perceived  the  un- 
oonsttttttionality  of  the  proposal,  and  were  by  no  means 
ineUoed  to  submit  to  it ;  and  their  writers  studiously 
propagated  through  every  province  a  strong  aversion 
to  the  arbitrary  prcject.  Mr.  Grenville  and  his  col- 
leagues, however,  obstinately  persisted  iu  it; 
and  stamp-dutiea  on  a  muldtude  of  articles  ^'  ^'  ^^^^' 
were  impoaed  by  statute.  j 

Disgusted  at  the  csonduct  of  the  parliament,  the 
Anericikis  called  a  congress,  and  voted  strong  remon- 
strances. All  the  provinces,  indeed,  did  not  depute  re- 
preaentMives  to  th»  meeting;  but  it  was  more  firom 
want  of  opportuni^  than  of  inclination^  that  four  had 
no  dekgatea.  Not  ody  the  northern  colonic^  in  which 
a  more  free  spirit  prevailed  than  in  the  rest*  were  in  a 
state  of  irritackn  and  alarm ;  but  the  middle  and  southern 
provinces  wero  also  in  a  ferment.  One  of  the  last 
(namely,  Sonth-Carolina)  had  recendy  received  an  ac* 
cession  of  industrious  inhabitants,  by  the  arrival  of  about 
six  hundred  German  emigrants,  who,  having  been  in* 
veigkd  into  Enj^nd  by  a  soldier  of  fortune,  under  a 
promise  of  setding  them  on  the  islands  of  St.  John  and 
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La-Croix  in  North- America,  had  bi^eo  left  by  him  to 
general  charity,  and  ^ere  liberaOy  rescued  from  the 
danger  of  perishbg  by  want*  These  colonists  were  soon 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  which  actuated  the  other 
inhabitants. 

The  ministers  having  endeavoured  Co  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  influence  of  lord  Bi^te,  he  advised 
the  king  to  make  a  new  choioe  ;  and,  after  repeated  at- 
tempts to  draw  Mr.  Pitt  into  the  cabinet  without  gi?ing 
him  fuU  sway,  it  was  resolved  that  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  his  friends  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  administration.  This  nobleman  accepted  the  office 
of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  and  general  Con- 
way and  the  duke  of  Grafton  were  appointed  secretaries 
of  state. 

Sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  the  stamp  act,  the  marquis 
recommended  an  abrogation  of  it ;  and  his  majesty,  not 
without  reluctance,  assented  to  a  bill  which  the 
two  houses  had  passed  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
same  time,  the  advocates  for  the  high  claims  of  die  legis- 
lature were  gratified  with  an  act,  declaring  that  ^  the  king 
and  parliament  had,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force 
to  bind  the  colonies,  and  his  majesty's  subjects  in  them, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever*^ 

A  regard  for  the  constitution  influenced  the  pnemier  to 
promote  the  enactment  of  a  bill  against  general  warrants  i 
but  he  could  only  procure  a  vote  of  the  commons,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  illegal  in  every  case  except  where  they 
were  allowed  by  any  act  of  pailiament.  In  othor  points, 
also,  he  attended  to  the  complaints  of  the  people. 

As  die  absence  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  cabinet  seemed  to 
weaken  the  administration,  the  court  requested  him  to 
propose  such  arrangements  as  might  give  strength  and 
stability  to  the  government.  By  his  advice,  the  duke 
of  Grafton  was  named  successor  to  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
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inghaiiii  lOid  the  earl  of  Shelburne  was  authorised  to 
act  as  secretary  of  state  with  general  Conway.  Mn  Pitt^ 
with  the  title  of  earl  of  Chatham,  obuined  the  office  of 
keeper  of>  the  privy  seal ;  and  to  his  respectable  friend^ 
loffd  Camden,  the  great  seal  was  delivered.  Mr.  Charles 
TowBshend  succeeded  Mr.  Dowdeswell  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  and  he  soon  manifested  his  Want  of  Judg- 
ment, by  introducing  a  bill  for  the  exaction  of  new  duties 
from  the  Americans,  on  pretence  of  the  mere  regulation 
of  commerce,  but,  in  reality,  to  raise  a  revenue  disposable 
by  parUament. 

Mn  PttI,  or  rather  the  eaH  of  Chatham,  did 
not  long  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of  ^^'  ^'  ^^^^* 
his  aiTangcments.  Even  hU  authority  could  not  produce 
harmony  in  the  cabinet;  and  being  disordered  in  his 
bodily  frame,  and  uneasy  in  his  mind,  he  could  not  at- 
te&d  to  ministerial  duties.  Townshend,  who  was  a  man 
of  wit  and  eloquence^  and  had  also  a  spirit  of  ambition, 
]K>w  courted  his  sovereign^  that  he  might  rise  to  the  pie- 
nttude  of  power:  but  he  did  not  live  to  become  prime  mi-^ 
nisten  Lord  North  succeeded  him  iu  his  financial  em-< 
ployment,  which  he  accepted  at  the  particular  desire  of  the 
princess  of  Wales* 

The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was,  in  ap- 
pearance, a  heavy  maaa  of  dullness ;  but  he  was  an  able 
speaker,  and  understood  the  business  of  the  treasury, 
though  he  did  not  evince  the  talenu  of  a  great  miuisten 
He  was  too  obsequious  .to  the  king,  .and  too  ready  to 
si:^mit  to  that  secret  influence  of  which  the  earl  of 
Chatham  complained*  He  was  a  promoter  of  .the  prac-< 
uoe  of  ministerial  corruption ;.  connived  at  abuses  in  every 
department }  and  bated  the  very  name .  of  reform^  long 
before  the  French  revolution  rendered  it  generally 
odious. 

The  eloquence  of  lord  North  had  already  been  dis^ 
played  to  the  prejudice  of  Wilkes,  who,  having  now ' 

G 
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returned  to  England,  was  sentenced  to  a  long  impriton- 
ment,  after  he  had  been  electeid  member  for 
A.  D.  1768.  jyjyjies^x  at  the  general  election.  When  the 
parliament  assembled,  a  sanguinary  riot  aroae  from  the 
-Wish  of  the  populace  to  attend  the  prisoner  to  the  house. ' 
He  was,  in  dl  probability,  pleased  at  the  zeal  of  his  parti- 
sans ;  but  he  did  not  encourage  them  to  release  him.  He 
expected  to  profit,  ultimately,  by  suffering  in  what  he  ter- 
med the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  Americans  were  not  less  hostile  to  the  court  than 
Wilkes  and  his  friends  were ;  and  riots  broke  out  at  Bos** 
ton,  where  a  convention  was  formed  by  deputies  from  the 
different  towns  of  Massachusetts^Bay,  and  a  petition  voted 
to  his  majesty  for  a  redi^ss  of  grievances.  Bodi  houses 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  provincials  ;  and,  instead  of 
conciliating  them  by  fair  promises,  menaced  them  with 
signal  vengeance. 

Deliberations  upon  the  former  guilt  and  the  renewed 

delinquency  of  Wilkes,  who  had  amugned  die  cruelty 

of  ministers  for  having  employed  the  soldiery  against 

the  people,  produced  a  vote  for  his  ezpulsioiu 

'  '  '  '  His  constituents  re»chose  him  without  hesita- 
tion :  the  incensed  commons  pronounced  him  ^  inca- 
pable of  being  re-elected  to  serve  in  that  parliament :'' 
he  was  again  chosen,  and  the  election  was  again  declared 
null.  Colonel  Luttrell  having  offered  himself  to  repre- 
sent the  county,  when  a  new  writ  was*  sent  to  the 
sheriffs,  the  interest  of  the  court  procured  a  few  votes 
for  him  ;  but  Wilkes  was  gratified  with  a  repetition  of 
popular  choice.  The  house,  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  freeholders,  annulled  the  votes  which  had  been 
given  for  Wilkes,  and  ordered  the  colond  to  take  his 
seat.  This  arbitrary  vote  reflects  disgrace  on  the  com- 
mons of  that  day.  It  was  vindicated  in  the  pompous 
dialect  of  the  pensioned  Johnson ;  but  none  of  his  align- 
ments could  justify  it.    It  gave  occasion  for  various  re- 
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monatmices  from  counties  and  corporations,  and  formed 
the  chief  object  of  attack  in  some  of  the  spirited  letters  of 
the  unknown  Junius*  . 

The  conduct  of  the  court  toward  the  Americans  not 
being  altogether  agreeable  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  he  re- 
signed the  emfdoyment  of  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
any,  for  ^ich  the  king  selected  lord  North,  ^  ^  ^^^ 
iK^ose  appointment  did  not  promise  a  happy  termination 
of  the  disputes  with  the  colonies.  Lord  Camden  had 
been  previously  dismissed  for  having  condemned  the 
late  proceedmgs  x>{  the  commons  ;  and  he  retired  with 
the  reputation  of  abilities  and  integrity.  The  earl  of 
Chatham  had,  kmg  before,  resigned  his  office;^ and  he 
now  exercised  his  eloquence  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
electors,  of  the  bold  remonstrances  of  public  bodies,  and 
of  the  American  pretensions  to  the  right  oP  internal  tax- 
ation* Mr.  Granville,  the  ex*minister,  was  al^o  numbered 
among  the  oipposei's  of  the  court ;  but  he  did  not  concur  in 
all  the  objects  of  that  party.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
this  time  by  framing  a  salutary  bill  for  the  settlement  of 
disputed  elections. 

Although  it  could  not  be  expected  tliat  the  colonists 
would  be  content  with  a  repeal  of  the  chief  duties  im« 
posed  by  the  late  act  of  revenue,  while  one  remained, 
lord  North  introduced  a  bUl  which  only  left  the  tax  upon 
tea.  This  act  was  a  futile  attempt  to  pacify  the  pro- 
vincials. 

A  rumor  of  war  now  arose.  The  jealousy  of  Spain, 
with  regard  to  colonial  territory,  has  frequendy  been  * 
prodttdive  of  dispute,  and  sometimes  of  hostility.  Even 
the  occupancy  of  one  of  the  inhospiuble  Falkland  islands, 
by  a  small  number  of  British  subjects,  exposed  the  co- 
lony to  insult  and  violence.  A  Spanish  officer  from  a 
neij^ibottring  island  warned  the  English  of  the  danger 
of  continuing  at  the  setdement ;  and  an  armament  from 
Buenos-Ayres  diskxlged  them  from  it*       The  British 
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court  remonstrated  against  this  outrage^  md  ordered  a 
fleet  to  be  equipped.  The  Spanish  monarch,  at  first, 
refused  to  make  the  least  concessioa:  but  he  at  Isngdi 
consented  to  a  resticiition  of  the  territoiy*  This 
'  favor,  hovever,  was  only   granted  in  coosct 

quence  of  an  intimation  giving  at  the  time  of  treating, 
that  the  settlement,  after  being  restored  pro  format 
would  not  be  retained.  The  ministry,  on  this  occasion, 
evinced  a  greater  regard  for  the  honor  of  Spain  dian 
for  that  of  Great  Britain.  A  spirited  crianct  would 
have  insisted  on  fuU  restitution  and  indemnificatton, 
without  giving  the  smadlest  hint  of  any  future  infeenttoo 
of  relinquishing  the  settlement* 

After  having  accommodated  this  dispute,  the  mimstsrs 
were  involved  in  what  they  deemed  a  more  ignoUe  con- 
test. On  a  complaint  of  misrepresentation  of  speeches 
delivered  in  parliament,  orders  were  issued  for  appre^i 
bending  some  printers  and  publishers :  and,  as  the  ma3^r 
and  one  of  the  aldermen  (Crosby  and  Oliver)  resisted  the 
execution  of  these  orders  in  the  city,  they  were  sent  to  the 
tower  by  the  house  of  commons.  Wilkes,  who  had  concur* 
red  with  his  fellows-magistrates,  refused  to  obey  therequi- 
sition  for  his  attendance.  From  that  time,  the  parliament 
tary  harangues  have  been  regulariy  communicated  to  the 
public  in  the  newspapers  of  the  succeeding  day.  It  is  pro* 
per,  indeed,  that  not  merely  the  result  but  the  progress  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  senate  should  be  known  as  soon  as 
.possible  by  the  people. 

The  citizens,  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  complained  of 
the  insult  oiFered  to  their  magistrates  and  representatives, 
and  of  odier  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
requested  the  dissolution  of  an  odious  pariiaraent.  His 
majesty  expressed  his  concern  at  seeing  them  so  misled  and 
deluded,  as  to  renew  in  offensive  terms  a  solicitation  which 
he  had  repeatedly  rejected. 

A  society  had  been  formed  in  the  city,  professedly  in 
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defence  of  the  bill  of  vtghts,  but  more  psfticularlf  for  the 
•HppofC  of  Wilkes,  for  the  paymem  of  whose  debts,  con* 
tiMsd  by  a  dbsipitted  course  of  life,  the  members  libe* 
n%  subscribed.  Dissentkms  haviog  crept  into  this  socio* 
tf  ,  Mr.  Hone  mored  that  it  should  be  dissolved ;  but  the 
majority  TOfeed  ibr  it's  continuance.  Thanks  were,  at  the 
same  meeting,  voted  to  the  imprisoned  mayor,  for  *<  his 
t^right  and  intrepid  conduct  in  defending  the  undoubted 
liberties  of  tho  subject.'' 

After  an  interval  in  which  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice  occurred,  tl^e  pariiabent  re-assembled ; 
and  •the  most  important  deliberations  of  the  ses*    '    '   ^^' 
sion  were  those  which  related  to  ecdesiastical  affairs,  and 
the  marriages  of  the  royal  family. 

The  demand  of  subscription  to  the  articles  of  the 
church  being  injurious  Id  the  feelings  and  the  conscience 
of  many  clergymen,  they  prepared  a  peti^n  for  the 
non-enforcement  of  that  requisition,  in  concert  with  other 
menib^rs  of  Ae  learned  professions.  The  commons  were 
not  inclined  to  gratify  the  petitioners ;  but,  when  the 
protestant  dissenters  appUed  for  a  similar  indulgence, 
as  the  articles  were  those  of  a  church  to  which  they  did 
not  belong,  and  from  which  they  derived  no  benefit, 
the  house  passed  a  bill  for  their  reHef ;  to  which  (I  am 
sorry  to  be  obUged  to  add)  die  lords  w^re  unwilling  t^ 
give  their  assent^. 

Marriages,  supposed  to  be  degrading,  had  been  coQr 
tmcted  by  two  of  the  kmg's  brodiers.  A  bill  was  diere- 
fere  enacted,  after  warm  debates,  debarring  the  relatives 
of  his  majeety  from  marrying  without  die  consent  of  the 
sovereign  or  (after  the  age  of  twenty-five  yemrs)  of  the 
parliament.  This  act  was  considered  by  the  public  as  an 
atbitrary  encroadimeat  on  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

The  eflSects  of  a  nine  years'  peace  were  at  this  time 

3  Seven  years  after  this  application,  the  dissenters  obtained  their 
wish.  AX  both  times  their  ctuse  was  supported  by  the  prime  aunistor. 
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numifested  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the  D&tion.  But 
the  prospect,  as  fiu*  as  trade  was  concerned,  was  overcast 
by  the  failure  of  some  eftiinent  bankers  and  merchaofes, 
whose  bankruptcy  drew  inferior  tradesmen  into  the  gulph 
of  temporary  ruin.  The  shock  chiefly  arose  from  specu- 
lations in  the  funds,  and  the  inordinate  extension  of 
paper  currency.  The  progress  of  the  mischief  was 
checked  by  seasonable  arrangements,  by  prudent  and 
judicious  measures,  adapted  to  the  restoration  of  declin* 
ing  credit. 

The  American  colonies  also  prospered  during  peaee  : 
but  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  were  still  productive  of 
discontent.  A  committee  being  formed  at  Boston,  a  de- 
claration was  voted,  claiming  the  sole  right  of  legislation* 
Between  the  governor  and  the  general  assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts-Bay a  warm  dispute  arose  respecting  the  grant 
of  salaries  to  the  judges  and  oflicers  of  the  crown.  The 
provincials  alleged,  that  the  acceptance  of  such  allowancea 
from  the  crown  -would  produce  a  servile  depehdence 
on  the  court,  and  lead  to  the  oppression  of  the  people; 
and  that  the  grant  of  diis  money  out  of  a  revenue 
isirbitrarily  raised,  was  an  infringement  of  their  cbartovd 
constitutiod.  The  assembly,  therefore,  voted  the  sa- 
laries, according  to  the  former  practice.  The  vote  was 
reluctandy  confirmed  by  the  governor ;  but,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  be  extended  to  the  close  of  anoAer  y«ar,  he 
declined  his  assent. 

While  the  Americans  clamored  against  JBritisb  op- 
pression, and  were  supported  by  the  orators  of  opposi- 
tion, the  grievances  in  the  administratioa  of  India  seeiOied 
to  the  ministry  to  be  more  proper  objects  of  .attepttoo 
than  the  complaints  of  the  former.  Lord  Clive  had  been 
accused  of  extortion  and  rapine ;  but  the  consideration 
of  his  services  saved  him  from  pariiamentary  censure. 
Many  subaltern  plunderers,  and  petty  tyrants,  also  escaped 
punishment    To  check  abuses  and  xnal-practices,  new 
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regulatioBS  were  necessary ;  and  a  bill  of  reform  was  now 
prepared,  which  the  two  houses  sanctioned.  It 
imparted,  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  '  ' 
Bengalese  province  (who  were  to  derive  their  appoint- 
ments from  the  parliament),  a  superintending  power  over 
the  presidendes  of  Madras  and  Bombay ;  and,  while  it 
teilded  to  rectify  the  political  system,  improved  the  judi- 
cial administratipn  by  the  erection  of  a  new  tribunal.  It 
rendered  the  deliberations  and  ekctions  at  the  India- 
house  less  democratic,  by  only  su£Fering  those  proprietors 
to  vote  who  had  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
pounds ;  and  it  contributed  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
crown  over  the  cpmpany.  It  was  strongly  opposed  by  some 
distinguished  speakers,  but  was  applauded  by  others  as  ,a 
judicious  measure. 

The  disgust  conceived  by  the  India  company  at  the 
enactment  of  this  biU»  was  allayed  by  the  iavor  of  a  loan 
from  government,  and  by  a  permission  to  send  tea  to  any 
part  of  the  world  without  the  payment  of  export-duty. 
The  latter  indulgence  occasioned  the  exportation  of  a 
la^ge  quantity  of  that  article  to  North- America  ;  and  lord 
North  weakly  imagined,  that,  as  this  favorite  commodity 
could  now  be  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  the  provin- 
cials would  be  tempted  to  purchase  it,  and  would  no  long- 
er object  to  the  payment  of  the  small  duty  chargeable  on 
importation. 

When  hb  majesty  closed  the  session,  he  said  to  the 
commons,  ^^  I  see  with  pleasure,  that,  notwi^standing 
the  ample  provision  which  you  have  made  for  every 
branch  of  the  public  service,  and  the  effectual  relief  and 
support  which  you  have  afforded  to  the  East-India  com- 
pany, yoa  have  been  able  to  make  some  progress  in 
reducing  the  national  debt."  The  company  certainly 
obtained  some  relief  and  support;  but  abuses,  mis- 
management, and  oppression,  still  continued  to  prevail 
in  Hindostan  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  other  point,  I  may 
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obaerve,  that  the  Bcheme  of  reduction  was  deiiiuve  and 
nugatory. 

The  colonial  agitations  were  not  aiq>poaed  bj  the  court 
to  portend  mischievous  consequences;  but  they  noir 
assumed  a  more  serious  aspect*  At  a  time  when  the 
king  was  amusing  himself  with  a  naval  review  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  assembly  of  Massachusetts*Bay,  resenting  the 
arbitrary  advice  given  to  the  ministry  by  the  govemoi' 
and  his  deputy  (in  letters  that  were  not  intended  for  the 
public  eye^  but  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  popular 
party),  stigmatised  those  courdy  officers  as  betrayers  of 
their  trusts  and  enemies  to  the  colony*  and  desired  that 
such  unworthy  men  might  be  speedily  dismissed  from 
their  eikiplo)rment8«. 

The  discontented  colonists  resolved  that  no  tea  should 
be  imported,  and  that  no  revenue  should  be  insidiously 
drawn  from  them;  and^  when  the  ships  arrivedi  they 
threw  the  tea  overboard*  For  this  and  other  irregular 
acts,  the  parliament  passed  bills  for  ^hutting  up  the  port 
•  ^  ^^    of  Boston,  and  altering  the  constitutk»  of  the 

A.  D.  1774.  ^jr  -  -  tL,  .  -    , 

Massachusetts  colony.  This  treatment,  wod  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  received  by  those  whom  it  aflfect- 
ed,  forboded  an  open  rupture. 

Hancock,  Deane,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Boitonian 
malcontents,  fanned  the  rising  fiame  of  indlgnatiolli ; 
and  a  spirit  of  association  against  Britain  prevailed,  not 
only  in  the  northeni  and  middle  provinces,  but  also  in 
the  southern  cok>nies«  The  vicdence  of  the  mother  coun- 
tiy  had  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  cementing  the  union 
of  the  provmcials :  instead  of  striking  terror,  it  seemed  to 
diffuse  spirit  and  energy. 

The  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  certainly  pro- 
moted by  some  factious  and  seditious  men,  who  were 
eager  to  fish  in  troubled  waters :  but  other  leaders  were 

4  Hutoliiiison,  who  succesded  sir  Francis  Bemsid. 
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inflaenced  by  more  honorable  mottres,  by  a  sense  of  in- 
sulted dignity,  and  a  manly  disdun  of  oppression ;  and 
the  generality  of  the  people,  not  being  more  ignorant  or 
unenlightened  than  their  brethren  in  Great  Britua,  would 
not  ao  readily  have  concurred  in  resisting  the  claims  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  parent  state,  if  they  had  not  fcit  a 
regard  for  colonial  honor,  and  had  not  been  convinced  that 
those  claims  and  those  proceedings  were  unjust  and  un« 
constitutional. 

The  disputes  between  Hutchinson  and 'the  assembly 
continued  without  tfie  least  abatement  of  asperity  ;  and 
he  at  length  ordered  a  disscdution.  On  his  Tesignation 
of  his  unpleasing  employment,  it  was  oodfcrred  upon 
general  Gage,  who,  during  a  long  residence  in  the  pro-^ 
vince,  had  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  :  but 
he  was  soon  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  assembly, 
whoae  address  on  his  appointment  he  refused  to  receive, 
because  it  censured  the  conduct  of  Bernard  and  Hutch- 
inson. When  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  representatifves,  they  assembled  in  another 
place,  and  voted  resolutions  in  recommendation  of  a  con- 


While  the  governor  was  employed  in  vain  attempts  to 
secure  general  obedience,  the  congress  met  at  Philadel- 
;phia.  Ifs  deliberations  and  resolutions  were 
spirited  without  intemperance ;  bold,  widiout  ^^^'  ' 
licentiousness.  A  manly  petinon  was  voted  to  the  king, 
for  a  redress  of  multiplied  grievances.  It  was  signed  by 
Samuel  and  John  Adams,  deputies  for  the  province  of 
Massachusetts'-Bay ;  Geoige  Washington,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Virginta,  Jay  and  Livingston,  members 
for  New- York  and  New- Jersey ;  and  forty*stx  other 
delegates.  The  colonists,  said  these  petitioners,  had 
been  treated  in  various  instances  more  like  slaves  than 
freemen.  Their  money  had  been  taken  wi^out  their 
consent;  their  trade  had  been   arbitrarily   restricted; 

H 
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the  courts  of  vice^admiralty  had.exerdsed  an  oppreauve 
juriadiction ;  the  provincial  aasemUiea  had  been  fre- 
quendy  debarred  from  meeting ;  the  righta  granted  by 
charter  had  been  repeatedly  invaded ;  and  there  aeemed 
to  be  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  ministry;  of  esta- 
blishing despotic  power  with  miUtary  aid.  Thus  insulted 
and  injured,  they  claimed  the  rights  of  Britons  ;  and  by 
nothing  but  irresistible,  force  would  they  be  induced  to 
forego  the  claim.  An  appeal  to  a  sovereign  who  gloried 
in  the  name  of  Briton  would,  they  hoped,  be  so  for  suc- 
cessful, that  a  dsmgerous  contest  might  be  avoided. 
^^  Had  our  Creator  been  pleased  to  give  us  existence  in  a 
land  of  slavery,^'  they  said,  ^^  the  sense  of  our  condition 
mig^t  have  been  mitigated  by  ignorance  and  habit :  but, 
thanks  to  his  adorable  goodness,  we  were  bom  the  heirs 
of  freedom,  and  ever  enjoyed  our  right  under  the  aus- 
pices of  your  royal  ancestors.  Your  majesty  may  justly 
rejoice  that  your  tide  to  the  crown  is  founded  on  the  tide 
of  your  people  to  liberty ;  and,  therefore,  we  doubt  not, 
your  wisdom  must  approve  the  sensibility  that  teaches 
your  subjects  anuously  to  guard  the  blessing  they  receiv- 
ed from  Divine  Providence.  We  ask  but  for  peace,  li- 
berty, and  safety." 

In  imitation  of  the  authors  of  the  English  revolution, 
the  congress  voted  a  declaration  of  rights,  preceded  by  a 
detail  of  grievances.  An  address  to  the  pec^le  of  Great 
Britain,  one  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  one  to  the 
great  mass  of  provincials  represented  by  the  assembty, 
were  also  voted ;  a^d  an  association  was  framed,  binding 
the  subscribers  to  **  a  non-importation,  non-consumption, 
and  non-exportadon  agreement,"  until  those  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  which  *^  threatened  .destruction  to  the 
liirps,  liberty,  and  property,  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in 
Nordi-America." 

After  these  spirited  proceedbgs,  the  congress  dissolved 
itself:  but,  duriog  the  recess,  the  popular  leaders  were 
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not  idk.    Tlwy  organised  the  militia  in  the  different' 
provinces;  and  studiously  promoted  every  manufacture 
wbithr  could  supply  the   wants  either  of  soldiers   or 
cUiens.    They  did  not  scroide  to  take  by  force  even 

.  the  arms  and  stores  of  the  government,  which,  they  said 
would  otherwise  be  employed  in  the  destruction  of  odo- 
ualliberty.       * 

The  petidon  of  the  congress  was  not  received  by  hi^ 
majesty,  as  such  condescension  to  an  illegal  assembly  was 

'deemed  degrading.     Dr.  Franklin  wished  to  give  evi- 

'  denoe  to  the  commons,  on  die  subject  of  the 
gpricvaaces  stated  in  the  petition :  but  when  a    '    '  ^^^' 

■  notion  was  made  for  diat  purpose,  it  was  rejected  as  an 
iasuk'.  The  philosopher,  being  appi^hensive  of  personal 
danger,  retunied  soon  afiter  to  his  native  country,  and  in- 

'  vigorated  by  his  presence  the  confederacy  which  he  had 
promoted  in  his  absence. 
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^survey  of  the  affaire  of  the  northern  etatea  of  Eurofie^  of  Po* 
land  and  Thirkey^  andaUo  of  Germany  and  ffolland,  from  the 
treaty  of  Hubertaburg^  to  thefieace  qf  Kainargi^  concluded  in 

irr4. 

FROM  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  began  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Thirds  the  influence  of  that  empire 
became  still  more  considerable  and  imposmg.  The  bold 
caarina  who^zed  the  throne  of  her  husband  had  a  great 

5  This  was  the  first  session  of  a  new  parliament ;  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  majority  testified  an  early  inclination  to  side  with  the  ministry 
not  only  on  American  affairs,  but  in  questions  of  ercry  description. 
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the  shadow  of  a  king.  The  constitution  allowed  him 
litde  power ;  and,  from  his  want  of  mental  •  vigor  and 
an  enlightened  anderstanding,  he  did  not  make  a  proper 
use  of  his  limited  authority.  He  deserves  our  praiae» how- 
ever, for  his  liberal  encouragement  of  the  arts. .  His  aoo 
succeeded  him  in  the  electorate^  but  was  unaUe  ta  procure 
the  crown  of  Poland.  Indeed,  the  new  elector  died  befene 
the  end  of  the  year ;  lEmd  the  empress  would  not  listea  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  She  resented  her 
interest  for  a  Polish  nobleman,  whom  she  had  indulged  * 
with  criminal  gallantry,  and  upon  whose,  subserviency  she 
thought  she  could  depend.  This  was  count  Pottiatowski, 
a  man  of  insinuating  taleats  mid  an  amiable  dispositioii. 
The  courts  of  Versailles  and  Vienna  might  perhiq[»  have 
opposed  with  success  the  election  of  this  candidate; 
Imt  neither  Louis  nor  Maria  Theresa  thought  proper  to 
arm  in  the  cause  ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  beiag^desitous 
of  an  alliance  with  so  powerful  a  princess,  as.he  was  not 
on  cordial  terms  with  his  Britannic  miyesty,  proosised 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  her  favorite.  Hk  envoy, 
the  count  de  Solmes,  was  kindly  received  at  Petersburg ; 
and  a  treaty  was  signed,  providing  for  a  mutual  guaranty 

April  11,  ^^  dominion  and  a  free  conunerce.  By  a  secret 
1764.  article  it  -was  stipulated,  that  Poland  should 
be  maintained  in  it's  right  of  free  election,  and  that  no 
one  should  be  suffered  either  to  render  the  crown  here* 
ditary  or  to  make  himself  absolute.  Before  dib  meeting 
of  the  diet,  a  Russian  army  entered  Warsaw,  to  secure 
the  free  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Twenty  senators,  and 
forty-five  nuncios  or  deputies,  [Mxytested  against  the  in- 
terference of  foreign  troops ;  but  the  Russians  ridiculed 
such  idle  fulminations ;  and,  when  some  of  the  nobles 
had  recourse  to  arms,  the  invaders  quickly  triumphed 
over  them.     Thus  supported,  Poniatowski  was 

'^^  '    chosen  king  by  the  diet.    He  assumed  the  ap- 
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pdladon  of  Staniriaos. Augustus,  and  began  toreigD  in  as 
much  traaqaiUiQr  as  if  he  1:^  acceded  to  the  throne  by 
hereditary  righ^.  '; - 

Catharine  did  not  think  herself  safe  on  the  Russian 
throne  while  a  prince  Jived  who  had  a  just  claim  to  it. 
Some  of  the   mal-contenta  had  openly  mentioned  the 
name  of  prince  Ivan  or  John,  as  the  lawful  heir  to  the. 
crown ;  and  there  vras  reason  to  apprehend  that  his  daim 
nug^t  excite  commotions.    To  eztinguiA  hia  pretensions, 
she  is  said  .to  have  emptoyed  Basil  Mirowita,  an  officer 
in  her  army,  in  a  pretended  scheme  for  the  release  of  the 
yocmg  prince  from  his  confinement  at  Schlusselburg^. 
This  account^  although  it  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
a  writer  of  ability,  and  merit,  is  .more  probable  than 
the  suiqiositian  that  Mirowitz  spontaneously  engaged  in 
a  {dot  to  rescue  Ivan,  and  maintain  his  right  against  all 
the  power  of  the  usurper.     .The.  governor  of  the  fortress 
had  been  ordered  to  put  the  prince  to  death,  if  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  for  his  liberation ;  and,  therefore, 
when  Mirowita  had  forced  his  way  into  the  casde,  two 
officers  of  the  guard  prepared  to  gratify  the  czarina  by 
the  murder  of  an  unoffending  youth,  who  had  formerly 
enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity^.     Awakened  by  the  noise 
of  fire-arms,  and  observing  the  menacing  looks  of  the 
guards,  Ivan  implored  mercy ;  but,  when  he  found  that 
his  entreaties  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  soften  their 
ferocity,  he  derived  energy  from  despair,  and  boldly 
resisted  those  who  were  ready  to  overwhelin  him.     He 
sei^d  die  sword  of  one  of  the  assassins,  and  broke  it ; 
but  he  was  finally  pierced  with  many  wounds.     He  was 
a  youth  of  a  fine  person,  but  was  necessarily  ignorant 
and  uninformed,  from   continual   solitary  confinement; 
yet  not  (as  Catharine  represented  him  in  a  memorial) 

3  Tooke*8  life  of  Catharine  II.  chap.  4. 

3  Vie  de  Catharine  II.  par  Cast^ra,  tome  i. 

4  See  part  IL  letter  XXVIII.  . 
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totally  destitute  of  reason  and  undentandiiig.  The  two 
murderen  fled  into  Deomark,  bat  aoon  returned  to  Rus* 
sia,  and  were  promoted  for  their  viUany.  Mirowitz  was 
tried  as  a  perturbator  of  the  public  peace.  He  faoed  his 
judges  with  coolness  from  a  confident  expectation  of  par- 
don ;  and,  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  deca^tatioo, 
he  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  the  sasM  appearance  of  un- 
concern. He  was  then  misersMy  disappointed  i  fix*  no  re- 
prieve was  announced.  Above  fifty  of  die  soldiers  who 
had  followed  his  instructiona  were  punished  in  various 
modes,  but  not  capitally*. 

While  the  plot  against  Ivan  waa  in  suspense,  the  em- 
press, with  all  her  affectation  of  composure,  could  not  con- 
ceal her  uneasiness  and  impatience.  Bat  when  the  death 
of  the  prince  and  of  the  deluded  Mirowita  had  freed  her 
from  alarm,  she  resumed  her  cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  and 
pursued  with  seal  her  schemes  of  reform. 

Her  friend  and  fr^tegi  Stanislaus  thought  less  of  re- 
form than  of  pleasure  snd  dissipation.  He  did  not  wSBl- 
ciendy  attend  to  the  concerns  of  government,  or  to  die 
weighty  business  of  the  sttte.  Three  parties,  at  that 
time,  divided  the  court.  The  two  princes  Caaiteriski, 
the  king^s  uncles,  headed  one  party:  his  three  brothers 
directed  the  movements  of  the  second ;  and  the  ladiea 
of  the  court  gmded  die  third.  The  first  association 
would  have  given  him, the  best  advice,  if  he  had  been 
disposed  to  take  it :  but  he  was  more  wUling  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  female  pditiciois.  He  certaiidy  wished  to 
promote  the  general  benefit  of  his  country :  but  his  indo- 
lence and  want  of  vigor  checked  his  patriotic  efibrts : 
and  he  was  thwarted  and  cc^itrolled  by  a  licentious  aristo- 
cracy, while  the  bulk  of  the  people  remained  in  a  state  of 
degradation  and  insignificance^ 

5  Tooke'^s  life  of  CaUittine,  cfai^.  4. 

6  Wruuirs  memoirs  of  the  eourts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  and 
Vienna,  in  the  years  1777, 1778,  and  1779,— vol  ii. 
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The  contests  in  Pohnd,   between  th^  catholics  and 
Jiuiden$8'  (or  dissenters  from  the  established  reltgionX 
gave  the  empress  a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the  con- 
cerns of  that  country.    The  Polanders  of  the   Greek 
church  applied  to  her  for  protection,  as  guaran- 
tee of  the  treaty  of  Olivia,  by  which  their  privi-  ^'  ^"  ^^^^* 
leges,  both  civil  and  religious,  were  secured  ;  and  those  of 
the  different  protesunt  persuasions  solicited  the  mediation 
of  the  Prifssipm,  British,  and  Danish .  courts,  that  they 
might  not  be  oppressed  by  the  zeal  of  the  catholics,  by 
whom  they  were  illiberally  molested  and  cruelly  injured. 
Their  complaints  produced  memorials   from   the.    our 
powers,  addressed  to  the  diet.  .  Some  of  the  bigots  in 
diat  assembly  insisted  on  the  superior  claims  of 
the  Romish  religion,  and  on  the  incompatibility 
of  die  pretensions  of  the  dissidents  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  all  the  acta 
ag^nst  them,  instead  of  being  repealed  at>  their  diMire, 
should  be  solemnly  confirm^.    The   king,  by   recom- 
mendmg  moderatioa,  exposed  himself  to  obloquy  and 
invective ;  and,  when  the  hall  was  filled  with  tumult>  he 
retired  from  the  scene.  <  In  a  subsequent  meeting,  the 
proposal  was  adopted  r  but,  at  another  siting,'  the  re« 
monstrances  of  the  mediating  powers  drew  some  con- 
cessions from  the  assembly.     The  czarm^,  not  satisfied 
with  these  grants,  demanded,  a-  complete   equality  of 
rights  for  the  dissidents,  and  encouraged  t^em  to  form 
confederacies  against  the  govemmept.  *  Intf^  these  as- 
sociations even  many  catholics  entered ;  and  the  mal- 
contents, being  supported  by  Russian  troops,  conceived 
strong. hopes  of  obtaining  whatever  they  desired.    .  In 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  hostilities  arose  from  the 
animosity  of  the  contending  parties.    Stanislaus  was  no 
bigot;  but  he  thought  himself  bound  to  concur  with  the 
Romanists  ;  and,  in  politics,  he  seemed  desirous  of  shak- 
ing off  the  Russian  yoke.    He  retained  a  sense  of  grati- 

I 


tttde  to  dtepriiKSess'ftotn  wk5«eififtvor  bfe  hid  "procured 
a  o^wB ;  bat  \fe  deemed  it  disgmeiSfid  to  be  tier  ^«ive. 
Ht  was  so  situated,  faoirever,  that  lie  Imd  not  the  po/wet 
to  act  as  a  rnonard).  Hef  general,  prince  Repttin,  do- 
mineered over  hita  with  barbarian  insdence,  and  exer- 
cised the  chief  sway  in  the  convulsed  kingdom.  -He 
arrested  sOtoe  Of  the  hishops,  and  dther  persons 
A.  D.  1767.  ^f  ^listitiction,  who  had  opposed  the  ebdms  df 
the  dissidents ;  and  they  were  sent  into  the  wilds  -K 
Siberia,  *^  for  having  attacked  «te  purity  Of  'the  dis- 
interested, amicable,  and  salutary  intentidns  df  the  em- 
press in  favor  of  Poland."  Former  acts  which  favored 
the  dissidents  were  now  put  in  force  ;  and  by  an  extra* 
ordinary  commission,  new  laws  were  enacted  Ibr  ikth 
gradficatiokl^ 

Th^  king  of  Prussia,  not  content  ^th  protecting  those 
whom  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  defend  against  cathcflic 
iritolerahce,  supported  die  empress  in  her  aiWtrary  -pro- 
ceedings, in  the  hope  of  evMtual  benefit.  From  modves 
of  self4ntere^t,  he  condescended  to  be  siAservient  to 
lier  ambition  and  rapacity.  Instead  df  maintaiabg  the 
indcipendence  of  the  Polish  state,  he  resdved  to  profit  by 
it^s  Weakness. 

The  conduct  of  Frederic  and  of  Catherine  Was  viewed 
by  the  French  court  with  disgust ;  and  the  duke  de  Choi- 
seul  endeavoured,  by  the  intrigues  of  ambassadors  and 
emissaries,  to  counteract  the  views  of  the  enemies  of 
'Poland.  But  the  efibrts  of  the  French  were  Unsuccess- 
ful; and  the  allied  potentates  continued  tiieir  ambitious 
career. 

The  czarina,  at  the  same  time,  employed  her  catents 
Sit  home  for  the  public  good.  She  promoted  the  culti- 
•Vatfon  of  every  art,  and  the  study  of  every  science;  in- 
vited fordgners  to  instruct  her  people ;  and  established 

7  Vte  tie  CAHiaHse/  par  CssUra,  tome  i. 
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a  vaiwQr  9C  «sefi4  ipttiliitiofis.  Though  arbitrary  in  her 
diiq^ttioiK  abe  l^gbtpned  die,  bad  of  despotism,  and  iipr 
t|Q4ll9ed  a  gw^nmeot:  morQ  regular  th^n  that  wluch  had 
fim^mkA  imler  the  en^^roas  ElUiabedv  She  even  aiQied 
^  dip  glQiy,  of  a  lepalatrii^  *^  which  (said  the  Prussian, 
lafaiyhi.itt:  a  Ipog  letftcF  addressed  to  hf^,)  no  woajofi, 
had:  hitherto  enjoyed."  $h&  d^^irad  all  the  provinces  to 
sevd d^p««iaa  to  Moscov ;  Offftned  the  n^e^g iiiperso^j 
aii4  ogmmni^k^^^d  her  id#a^  on  the  subject  of  ^  new 
cpda  of  1«!W6..  But  ti^  (lupeadtof  ^nji.  emaa^^ipation  of  the 
patpaj^ls  disturbed  the  ttanquilUty  of  t^  assembly :  the 
4«tviifQa  b^amjB  violeat;  and  tbs  d^l^gatrs  wer^  dis- 
n^iaaed 

Vnder  tb^  svay  of  the  empress,  the  <$80i;diers  of  Po* 
UubmI,  after  an  interval  of  quieti;^^,.  rose  to  an  abrming  1 

height.  The  eculM]^,  diagHHed  ^t  h«*  e^cpiir- 
s^.me«^of  ij^  dimd^nts,  99d.atthe^r9nnjf  of    •    •    '^-  / 

her  officers,  ei^taMd.  iiHiP  armed  co^d^eraqies  (of  whicb 
ibfi^cf  9ar  wa9  die  moat  diatinguished)  to  re^iore  the  bar 
c^f^pei^d^^^ee  of  their  nation.  They  loudly  called  ^r  the  de- 
thfonemm^of  $uinifl^\»s ;  but  he  was  protect^  by  the  Rus* 
s$aiftt^0O|lia*  Som»  fierce  comflicts  pccurred  li^tweeii  thesf^ 
i9«rM4ars,anddi9  i^ltives ;  a«Ki  aj:  Cjracow  the  confederates 
sualaified  a  si^;e,  u^U  the  towp^  w^a  talcea  l^  ^tornv  lih 
pi^mii^S  a  Polbh  party*  the  Russiaoft  encrpached  on.  |ho 
Turkish  tefvitorifs,  burai^  Balta,  andf  com,mitted  horrible 
QUtrag^t^  This  tyisttte  iiiirusion  was  soon  followed  by 
a  denunciation  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the  grand  sigoQi^.  ^ 

Thsr  war  which  tbi^  arose  drawa  our  attention  to  the 
afl^irs  of  the  Tifiks*  Their  sovereign,  Mustap^Ilf,^ 
had  ati^dioosly  preserved  peace  in  his  dominions  $por^ 
^  time^  9f  h'i9  accession,  'm  \757^  to  the  commencement 
of  s«9gii^na^  d^turbaoces  ii|  Ppt^nd*    ^i^  dispiQai^o^ 

•  G^ishis^te  des  Turiiiacben  Reichs^f-Tooke'ii  Vtle  of  GstbAHoc. 
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seems  to  have  been  more  humane  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Turkish  princes  ;  and  his  general  govern- 
ment has  been  praised  as  more  resembling  that  of  an 
equitable  and  moderate  prince,  than  that  of  a  capricious 
tyrant,  though  (like  all  his  predecessors)  he  suffered  his 
ministers  and  officers  to  perpetrate  horrible  cruelties.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  he  acted  with  a  precipi- 
tancy which,  from  his  love  of  peace,  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected.  Stimulated  By  the  persuasions  of  the" 
French  court,  and  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  influence  of 
the  Russians  in  Poland,  he  repeatedly  desired  the  em- 
press to  recall  her  troops  from  that  country  ;  and,  on  her 
refusal,  declared  war  against  her,  notwithstanding  the 
admonitions  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  advised  him 
pot  to  threaten  before  he  was  able  to  strike.  The  sultan 
seemed  to  think  that  he  could  strike  with  vigor  and 
effect,  when  he  considered  the  great  military  resources  * 
of  his  empire.  Numerous  armies  were  levied  in  his 
Asiatic  as  well  as  European  territories :  artillery  and  am- 
munition were  provided  in  abundance ;  smd  the  seal  of 
the  people  seconded  the  exertions  of  the  government. 
A  vizir  who  was  no  friend  to  the  war  was  discarded,  and 
the  pasha  Hamzey  was  promoted  to  that  office,  which, 
however,  he  soon  resigned.  Another  prime  minister  was 
immediately  appointed,  who  was  supposed  to  be  better 
qualified  for  the  arduous  station.  '  This  was  the  pasha 
Mohammed  Emin,  who  diligently  superintended  the  pre* 
parations  for  war. 

The  contest  was  stigmatised  by  the  king  of  Prussia  as 
the  war  of  the  short-sighted  against  the  blind.  The 
empress  you  may  suppose,  did  not  thank  him  for  the 
sarcasm,  although  she  had  the  advantage  in  the  com- 
parison. He  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  the  war ;  but,  as 
the  Turks  were  deemed  the  aggressors,  he  was  bound 
l)y  his  defensive  alliance  with  Catharine,-  to  assist  her 
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either  widi  men  or  money.  Keeping  hia  troops  Sit  home,  he 
]nomoted  her  success  by  an  annual  allowance'. 

'  The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  under  their  khan 
Crim  Gherai  (who  had  been  authorised  by  the  ^'  ^  ^''^^ 
grand  signor  to  supersede  Mahsoud  Gherai^  as  being  bet- 
ter qualified  for  military  operations),  undertook  an  expe- 
^tibn  against  the  Russians^  in  concert  with  a  Bessara- 
Irian  fi>rce  and  other  troops.  They  crossed  the  Ingul  on  the 
ice ;  but,  before  they  entered  New-Servia,  above  3000  of 
their  number  perished  from  the  rigors  of  the  season.  Ma* 
ny  towns  and  villages  in  that  province  were  burned  ;  and, 
in  one  of  them,  1200  persons  lost  their  lives  amidst  the 
flames.  The  fort  of  St.  Elisabeth  overawed  the  invaders, 
who  did  not  dare  to  attack  it.  They  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  khan,  and  extended  their  ravages 
and  depredations  into  die  Polish  Ukraine :  but,  by  punish- 
ing some  of  the  mirauders,  he  ensured  future  respect  to 
due  territories  of  the  friends  of  the  Porte.  After  a  regular . 
division  of  the  spoils,  he  repaired  to  Bender,  where  he 
died,  gr^ady  lamented.  He  was  a  prince  of  some  talents, 
active  and  spirited :  and  evinced  a  regard  for  justice.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dowlat  Gherai,  who  was  less  esteemed ' 
than  his  predecessor'^ 

'  On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  the  Turks  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  prince  Gallitzin  ;  yet,  being  assisted  by  a 
brisk  fire  from  the  fortress  of  Choczim,  they  maintabed 
their  ground,  and  repelled  their  adversaries.  Another 
of  the  sultan's  armies  compelled  general -Romanzoff  to 
retreat,  when  he  had  assaulted  the  entrenchments  near 
Ocsakoff.  GaUitsin,  having  again  encountered  the  Turks 
ntar  Choczim,  so  far  prevailedf  as  to  be  enabled  to  com- 
mence the  siege  of  the  town,  but  he  was  obliged,  by  the 
spirited  efforts  of  the  enemy,  to  repass  the  Niester  with 


9  Gillies'  view  of  the  reig^  of  Frederic 
)0  M^moires  du  Imron  de  Tott. 


a.  ferc^  eoim^Atably  dimioUhed..  A^  mifMmkoi  ioncr 
tion,  the  Turks  were  qUmoroua  for  ^  gtnt^HAM^^imQli 
and  All  Moidovaai,  who  sMccee^od  the  ilUPWAUe.  viffir 
EmiD  (beheaded  for  disobedience),  eK^QiMrnged  ^  impur 
tii99(ee  of  Uie  troops.  They  boldly  crossed  the  rivers  n^Btr 
tiicked  the  Russian  prince  with  p«at  imp^M^* 

®*^^  ^  «^ty,  but  they  made  little  imprfssicw  upon  tfcp 
hostUe  raakst  and  were  routed  with  great  sbw^^il^,  9<^ 
x$g  defeated  in  another  conflict,  they  were  sodiappimg^ 
that  they  abandoned  Choc^ios  and  s^  gve^t  paiF^  <y{  ihovir 
zir^s  ara^^y  quitted  his  banner^"* 

For  the  extension  of  n^riUme  power»  9«4  ^  ^mkar 
4on  of  ai  revolt,  among  the  Greeks,  wl|o,  th^itg^lcMtop* 
pressed  by  Must^pha  tb^  by  fornix  ^tws^^  |^  vft- 
lious  grounds  of  compbint,  Cathanne  sei^.  s^  0^%  (i^ona 
the  Baltic  to  the  ArchipehigQ.  Thfs  firsts  vaumwfsn  q£ 
the  Russian  ftag  on  the  shores  of  Qr^ece  6a4^n94.  hw 
pride^  and  nourished  her  hope.  la  the  va^ta  o{IWl]i>i^ 
she  seemed  to  look  forward  to  tht  i^sjmWipn  qi(  f(^  bfni^ 
rian  votaries  of  ]VIabolnmed  ixom  that  cla^ftk  ccwuatiy ,  mi 
the  eatablishqfi^t  of  a  new  eivipice  for  ^e.  dpy.fjjPWtii 
of  RuriCf 

A  respectable  fleet,  commanded  by  Alc^  QrU^ff  90^ 
Spirltoff,  sailed  toward  the  Grecian  co^^^a^d 
^'  '  filled  the  Porte  with  alarm*  Mmy  of  ^vfCfym* 

if  ymen  served  in  this  fleet>  9io4  instructed  tbe^  ^imsM9 
in  naval  discipline  and  evohnMons*  When  the  aiyeiWOTft 
had  reached  Cape  Metapan,  a.  descent  wm  am^ft  a| 
Maina  i  apd  a  gceat  mynber  of  natives  of  the  ]V(Qrei» 
having  re<;eived  prooMses  of  p9>tection^  i<M9ed  the  if^ 
vaders«  Thus  en^o^raged^  the  Greeks  gave  v^y  t9  the^ 
e^oesaes  of  sanguu^aiy  revenge^  and  mamLi^d  4# 
Turks  with  merciless  ferocity.  Several  t^nm  9f  ^ 
peninsula  were  reduced  by  the  Russians;  but,  while 

11  Annual  Register^  toL  xu. 


'Aey  anft'thoil^iiew  aBBodates  -wMe  bwid^jiM^  the  cude 
of  Pfttsus,  <d«^y  w«ft  iitwcked  iiy  it  body  of  Tnrla  and 
ABMUfkM,  Md  pift  to  flight.  The  Greeks  wcte  «ow 
ehn^faleredte-Aelr  tVM ;  an!  the  vi<«oridiB  party,  «d^ 
vweteg  agifiMSt  an  «nay  ^  Mainotea,  killed  eooo  of  the 
madier.  Ft^m  Ae  >mlla  <rf  Medoo,  Ae  ittea  ^mxt 
^van^'aWaiy^l^  Ae  t^or  <if  the  AlboHina;  4Mk1  «bb 
Haniatia  vfttt  unabk  to  ao()iih*e  a  firm  ibotlBg  ia  the 
JMoMa. 

A  tiaval  engagement  sbon  tfUm  ^oooamed,  by  ^ivhkh 
ihe  l^ite  were  remliided  of  die  tectk  «f  (Lepaato.  In 
the  ehaabel  of  Scio,  the  two  fleam  inei,  anft  up- 
on equal  terms  ;  for  the  Russian  commanfcr  ^  ^^' 
had  only  tan  sail  of  the  tine  and  flure  "frigate^  vbnle  *the 
eaptcan-pasba  had  >fifteen  iM{isftoa(i'6(>  to  Wgnos,  be- 
Ades  amaUer  vesseh,  advantageous  aiationed.  The  flag*- 
diipa  of  Spiritoff  aftd  the  Tmfctah  admml  eomrnenced  n 
^rary  dose  ^r^ffim ;  and,  as  vdlleya  bf  grenades  sec  die 
Tntklsh  Mp  on  fh*e,  die  flames  wftre  oomatmniaMed  to  the 
opimbig  yes^L  Botfi  Uew  up,  with  the  loss  of  almost  dte 
i^ole  et«#  ti  eadi :  but  tile  two  eoaomandsrs  eseaped. 
The  horrar  cf  ^e  seene  so  appalled  die  comte^tatfts  in 
'die  «iher  ^sh^,  that  fhe  eonfliet  oeased  for  a  tiflM.  Be^ 
iaig  itwewed,  it  was  protrac^ted  to  the  dose  of  day.  The 
TurlBish  admh^  then  nedi^d  into  the  narrow  hay  of 
Cheaaad,  where  some  of  liis  ships  ran  aground.  Here  he 
flatmred  Mmself  ymnb,  the  idea  of  tseeurity ;  but  the 
4pSimDi  Britons,  i^ce-adiniiti  Etphintfton  and  rear-admirtd 
'Greig  comainced  hhn  of  his  error.  Four  ifire^hips  were 
prepared  for  sCT^ce ;  and  when  'Oreig's  division  had 
attacked  the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  die  haihour,  liev- 
-temint  Dugdale  rushed  in,  and  affixed  a  fire-^kip  to  the 
neavest  tMcasel,  which  was  soon  invoMd  m'flames.  The 
conflagration,  spreading  amoAg  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  made 
signal  havock  ;  and  aU  the  ships  of  war  were  destroyed. 
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except  one  that  was  captured,  the  coimnaiid  of  idiich  was 
given  to  the  intrepid  Dugdale  by  Alexis  Orioff  ^^ 

Before  the  intelligence  of  this  disaster  reached  Constan- 
tinople, it  led  to  a  dreadful  massacre  at  Smyrna.  The  po- 
pulace, enraged  at  the  loss  of  so  many  ships  and  seamen, 
ran  about  the  town>  accusing  the  Greeks  of  disaffBction* 
Ibrahim,  commissioner  of  the  customs,  an  inhuman  enthu- 
siast, ordered  the  assassination  of  all  the  Greeks  who  were 
employed  in  that  department ;  and,  in  all  the  squares  and 
streets,  the  atrocious  example  was  followed  with  unrelen- 
ting zeal*  Of  those  unfortunate  subjects  of  the  Porte^ 
about  1500  were  murdered  before  the  Janissaries  could 
quell  the  sanguinary  riot^^.  ' 

In  consequence  of  die  triumph  of  the  Russians,  Orioff 
was  complimented  with  the  surname  of  Chesmenskoi,  to 
which  his  exertions  or  his  counsels  did  not  entitle  him. 
His  imperial  mistress  attributed  to  him  the  scheme  of 
burning  the  ships ;  but  the  praise  was  due  to  our  country- 
men.   Joy  and  festivity,  on  this  occasion,  pervaded  the 
Russian   court;    and,  an  edifice,  called  the,- palace  of 
Chesme,  arose  in  honor  of  the  victory.     The  Porte  fek 
a  proportional  depression.     The  loss  of  so  considerable 
a  fleet  was  poignandy  regretted  by  Mustapha ;  and  he 
ordered  the  capitan-pasha  to  be  put  to  death,  for  disgrac- 
ing the  Ottoman  name.    The  sultan  and  his  ministers 
trembled  even  in  the  capital,  the  defence  of  which,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Dardanelles, 
they  committed  to  the  baron  de  Tott.  The  brave  Hassan^ 
who  had  acted  as  captain  of  the  admiral's  dbip  in  the 
late  engagement,  was  appointed  capitan-pasha ;  and  he 
so  zealously  superintended  the  renovation  of  the  Turkish 
marine,  that  a  respectable  fleet  was  equipped  with  ex- 
traordinary-despatch.    He  also  acquired  reputation  by 

12  Vie  de  Catharine  II.  par  Cast^ra,  tome  ii.^Remarqucs  de  M. 
de  Peyssonnei  sur  les  m^moires  da  baton  de  Tott. 

13  Remarque  8  de  Peyssonnei. 
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driving  the  Russims  fircmi  the  islmd  of  Lentiios,  where 
they  had  besieged  the  chief  towtt  for  four  montSisr.  - 

irhe  exploits  of  the  Russian?,  on  the  continent,  cor ^  ^ 
responded  with  their  maritime  success.  General  Ro*' 
manzofF)  advancing  into  Moldavia,  found  about  60,000 
Turics  and  Tartars  entrenched  near  the  Pruth.  For  three 
weeks,  they  eluded  all  hts^  endeavours  to  draw  them  info 
action  :  but,  when  he  made  a  feint  of  retreating,  a  fourth 
part  of  their  number  sallied  from  the  camp,  and  fiereely 
attacked  him.  He  repeHed  the  assailants  with  little  <Sffi- 
colty  ;  and,  after  a  respite  of  three  days-,  marched  towatfd 
the  entrenchments.  These  Works  were  defended  with 
spirit ;  but  the  vigor  and  perseverance  of  the  MoscoVifes 
at  length  dislodged  the  enemy,  who  fled  in  extreme  edn- 
fosiott.  The  victorious  commander,  in  the  pursuit  6f  the' 
fugitives,  met  the  grand  army  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  bey  Halil,  a  new  viadr,  to  secure  troops  whose  su- 
periority of  nntnber  might  have'  been  eatpeeted  to  comr 
mand  success,  ordered  three  ent^iitlitlMiiCft  €6  be  formed :. 
but  he  did  not  wait  for  Ms  whole  force  to  te'  attii£Dked 
within  that  barrier.  He  detached  som«  string 
bodies  of  soldiery  to  assault  the  Russians  ill  fexMif  ^^* 
and  flank ;  but  the  latter  advanced  in  defiance  of  cVtery 
obstacle,  and,  after  a  long  contest  With  artSlkfty  and 
musquctry,  forced  the  first  entrenchment  by  the  t^rrors^ 
of  the  bayonet.  The  other  works'  were  storm)ec(  iy  ^ 
continuance  of  the  same  resoliUe  excrtiohs  ;  and  Ae  visn' 
fled  to  the  Danube,  when  20,000  of  his  men  had  been  kik 
led  or  wounded". 

The  siege  of  the  strong  town  of  Bender  employed  th^ 
Russians  about  two  months :  and  coobt  Fanin  then  ordfere* 
a  general  assauh.  A  mine  of  v  new  construttionwirtf 
tried ;  and,  at  the  time  of  it's  explosion,  three  noctumar 
attacks  were  hazarded;    During  ten'  hoot^j  thi*  rage  of 

14<Aiiimal  Reg^8tet%  vol.  iA\l 
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conflict  was  incessant :  the  town  was  fired ;  and,  after  a 
horrible  carnage,  the  Moscovites  became  masters  of  the 
place.  Akerman  and  Ismael  were  also  reduced  ;  and  the 
whole  province  of  Bessarabia  submitted  to  the  invaders. 
The  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  Walachia  was  likewise 
seized,  after  the  conquest  of  Ibrailow ;  and  the  Moldavian 
province  was  completely  subdued^'. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  were  still  in  extreme  disorder. 
The  czarina  had  compelled  the  king  and  the  senate  to 
declare  war  against  the  grand  signor^  and  thus  a  prince  • 
who  wished  to  act  as  the  friend  of  the  Polanders,  found 
himself  constrained  to  become  their  enemy.  Their  mi- 
series were  aggravated  by  a  pestilence,  which  arose  from 
their  proximity  to  the  Turkish  territories.  The  contagion 
extended  itself  into  Russia,  and  made  dreadful  ravages 
at  Moscow. 

The  Turks  did  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  their  territorial 
losses.  They  re-took  Giurgewo  in  Walachia, 
'  and  gained  a  considerable  advantage  near  Bu- 
charest: but  Mousson  Oglou  was  afterwards  defeated 
near  that  capital;  and  the  Russians  were  victorious  in  se- 
veral other  engagements,  not  only  in  that  province,  but 
also  in  the  Crimea. 

The  success  of  the  Russian  arms  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  court  of  Vienna.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Hubertsburgy  that  court,  weary  of  war,  began  to  culti- 
vate widi  aeal  the  arts  of  peace.  The  emperor  Francis, 
fond  of  pleasure,  indolent  and  unaspiring,  did  not  eagerly 
desire  the  farther  aggrandisement  of  the  powerful  family 
with  wUch  he  was  connected  by  marriage.  He  preferred 
peace  to  the  turmoils  of  war,  and  the  calm  occupations  of 
science  to  the  bustle  of  politics.  His  favorite  pursuit 
was  chemistry ;  but  he  was  so  weak  as  to  mingle  a  pro- 
pensity to  alchemy  with  his  researches ;  and  his  philoso- 

15  Gescbiclite  des  Turkiichen  Seichs. 
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phical  spirit  was  not  accompanied  with  a  taste  for  li- 
terature. While  Maria  Theresa  was  employed  in  the 
task,  of  govemmentyhe  did  not  repine  at  being  thrown 
into  the  shade :  he  did  not  presume  to  dictate  even  to  his 
own  wife.  In  the  year  which  followed  the  peace,  his 
eldest  son  Joseph  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  with- 
out opposition,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  empress.  Leopold, 
his  second  son,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Tuscany. 
When  he  had  assisted  at  the  marriage  of  this  prince  with 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Francis  was  seized  at 
Inspruck  with  an  apoplexy,  and  died  (in  August  1/65)  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  Joseph  now  obtained  the  im- 
perial dignity,  while  his  mother  remsdned  the  only  sove- 
reign of  the  Austrian  dominions.  Being  an  admirer  of  the 
character  of  Frederic,  and  having  a  strong  tincture  of  am- 
bition, he  wished  to  meet  the  Prussian  hero  (when  the 
latter  had  proposed  an  interview),  and  concert  measures 
of  aggrandisement :  but  the  caution  of  the  dowager  em- 
press, and  of  her  chief  minister  prince  Kaunitz,  prevented 
for  some  years  the  intended  visit. 

On  the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland,  Maria  Theresa  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  to  the  house  of  Saxony  a  continu- 
ance of  that  dignity :  but,  being  unsupported  by  the  French 
court,  she  contented  herself  with  encouraging  the  Anti- 
Russian  party,  after  the  elevation  of  Stanislaus.  By  fo- 
menting the  troubles  of  the  country,  she  hoped  to  obtain 
opportunities  of  considerable  advantage.  She  sent  arms 
and  money  to  the  confederates  of  Bar,  and  kept  the  con- 
test alive  by  indirect  interference^*. 

The  danger  of  Russian  encroachments  on  the  side 
of  the  Danube  alarmed  the  Austrian  princess,  who,  al- 
though she  had  formerly  declared  that  no  consideration 
whatever  should  induce  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Frederic,  was  now  inclined  to  court  his  friendship,  with 

16  Coze's  history  of  the  house  of  Austria,  chap.  39. 
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a  view  of  couQte^rbalaiiciiig  the  aynbiuop  pf  the  politic  csa- 
ripa.  The  effect  of  thi9  chaoge  of  9etitiii|en|  (  shall  ^oon 
haVjC  occasion  to  notice. 

While  Catharine  was  gratifying  her  ambition  in  Po- 
1^  and  Turkey,  the  Danish  and  Swedish  courts  did  not 
presume  to  assist  her  adversaries,  although  they  knew 
that  the  increase  of  her  power  would  detract  from  thqir 
independencct  The  former  court  and  nation  had  enjoy- 
ed a  tong  peace,  which  had  furnished  the  means  of  domes*- 
tie  improvement.  Frederic  V.  was  a  prudent  and  palri- 
9tic  prince  ;  and  his  wisdom  was  manifested  in  the  choice 
of  able  ministers.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  Januarys  1^669 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  bis  age ;  and,  when  his  aoor 
Christian  V{I.  was  proclaimed  king,  the  people  cried  out, 
<^  mi^y  he  not  pnly  live  long,  but  reigo  well  Hke  his  fo* 
'*tb^r!" 

Christian,  before  his  father's  death,  had  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  Caroline  Matilda,  one  of  the  sisters  of  his 
Britannic  majesty ;  and,  the  offer  being  accepted,  the 
nuptials  were  solemnised  af|er  he  had  ascended  the 
throne.  The  amiable  manners  of  the  young  queen  soon 
rendered  her  popular  in  Denmark  ;  and  she  seemed  to 
enjoy  high  favor  with  the  king ;  but  the  regaT4  of  a 
prince  of  his  character  was  not  likely  to  be  ^permanent ; 
andy  when,  from  a  love  of  dissipation  rather  than  from 
motives  of  laudable  curiosity,  he  entered  upon  his  travels, 
he  did  not  permit  her  to  accompany  him.  He  remsuoed 
two  months  in  this  country,  where  he  was  liberally  enter- 
tained :  he  then  visited  France,  where  he  wj^  received 
with  equal  politeness. 

He  was  a  prince  of  confined  understanding  and  a  nar- 
row mind ;  was  incapable  of  a  steady  attention  to  busi- 
ness^ addicted  to  pleasure,  and  prone  to  dissipation. 
When  he  returned  to  Denmark,  he  seemed  to  have  im- 
proved his  mind :  but  all  hopes  of  his  reform  were  delu- 
siye,     He  found  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  deranged, 
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the  finaocea  low,  and  trade  declining  ;  yet  he  did  not  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  interesting  concerns  of  govem* 
meiit«  but  threw  the  burthen  entirely  upon  his  ministeij^ 
or  bis  favorites.  Count  Hoick,  at  this  time,  enjoyed  the 
greatest  share  of  his  regard ;  and  his  physician  Stniensee, 
the  eon  of  a  Saxon  ecclesiastic,  was  rising  into  notice.  The 
queen,  with  whom  the  count  was  not  in  favor,  encouraged 
Struensee  to  supplant  Um ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  in-^ 
ainuating  physidan,  she  recovered  the  confidence  of  her 
husband,  and  procured  the  banishment  of  Hoick  and  his 
sister  from  court.  BemstorflP  was  soon  after  dismissed 
from  his  offce ;  and  Matilda  and  Struensee  triumphed 
over  all  opposition.  The  council  of  state  wa9  suppressed ; 
-*— a  body  which,  since  the  revolution  of  the  year  1660, 
had  proved  (like  the  parliaments  ot  France)  the  only  re* 
maining  check  upon  the  royal  authority ;  and  a  foreign  ad- 
venturer ruled  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  pec^,  with 
despotic  sway^^* 

The  new  minister  projected  various  plans  of  reform, 
aome  of  which  were  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  He  shook  oiF  the  domineering  influence  which 
Russia  had  exercised  over  the  Danish  cabinet,  and  thus 
gave  greater  dignity  to  the  crown  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers.  He  introduced  csconomy  into  the  expenditure 
both  of  the  court  and  the  state  ;  encouraged  arts  and  in- 
dustry ;  granted  freedom  to  the  peasants ;  and  in^oved 
the  general  condition  of  the  people.  But,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  his  power,  he  overlooked  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  caution.  Having  been  ennobled,  ahd  ap- 
pointed secret  minister  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  empowered 
to  commit  the  king's  verbal  orders  to  writing,  to  issue 
them  even  without  the  royal  signature,^  and  to  give  in- 
structions to  the  different  official  departments.'  This  dan- 
gerous bei^  of  power  exposed  him    to   envy    and 

17  Elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  counts  Struensee  and  Brandt, 
and  of  the  r^rolutieii  in  Denmark. 
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odium  ;  and  a  law  ordaining  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  render  himself  popular,  had  a  contrary 
effect,  as  it  furnished  his  CHemies  with  numerous  opportu- 
nities of  exposing  his  presumptuous  ambition  and  villify- 
ing  his  character. 

The  exorbitant  power  of  the  favorite  seemed  at  length 
to  require  restraint ;  and  the  nobles,  whom  he  had  de- 
pressed, began  to  associate  against  him.  Juliana  Maria, 
the  king's  step-modier,  and  her  son  Frederic,,  fomented 
the  rising  disgust,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  drive  him  from  the  helm.  He  was 
aware  of  their  enmity ;  and  their  machinations  increased 
the  panic  excited  in  his  bosom  by  a  mutiny  of  Norwe- 
gian seamen,  who  complained  of  a  law  which  he  had 
refused  to  soften  or  suspend.  He  even  thought  of  retir-' 
ing  from  Denmark  ;  but  the  queen  insisted  on  his  braving 
the  storm.  An  order  for  disembodying  five  companies 
of  foot-guards,  and  dispersing  the  men  among  other  re- 
giments, promoted  the  views  of  the  adverse  party.  They 
refused  to  obey  the  degrading  mandate :  a  sanguinary 
tumult  arose ;  and  the  populace  sided  with  the  guards, 
who  demanded  and  obtained  a  full  discharge  from  the 
service. 

The  president  of  the  war-office,  count  Rantzau,  was 
one  of  those  nobles  whonn  Juliana  particularly  wished  to 
gain  over.  He  had  contributed  to  the  elevadon  of 
Struensee,  but  disapproved  some  of  his  measures,  and 
was  therefore  expected  by  the  queen-dowager  to  be  ready 
to  desert  him.  He  at  first  declined  an  adoption  of  the 
schemes  of  that  princess ;  but,  when  he  had  in  vain  ex- 
horted the  minister  to  act  in  a  more  circumspect  and 
politic  manner,  and  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  joined 
the  party  of  Juliana.  A  conspiracy  was  now  formed,  and 
a  day  fixed  for  the  arrest  of  Struensee  and  his  chief  asso- 
ciates,. 

After  a  splendid  ball,  at  which  Matilda  danced  with 
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her  Usual  gaietyi  colonel  KoUer,  whose  regiment  kept 
guard  for  the  night  about  the  palace,  tutored  his  officers, 
on  pretence  of  orders  from  the  king,  for  the 
execution  of  the  conspiracy.  Juliana,  her  son,  ^'  ^^  ^'^^' 
and  count  Rantzau,  pretending  a  desire  of  rescuing  dieir 
sovereign  from  the  danger  of  an  insurrection,  prevailed 
upon  a  page  to  unlock  the  door  of  the  royal  apartments 
The  count,  having  papers  ready  for  signature,  declared 
to  the  terrified  king,  that  nothing  but  his  confirmation  of 
their  contents  could  save  him  from  the  fury  of  the  people. 
Christian,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  trembling  hand, 
signed  the  orders.  Koller,  in  the  mean  time,  seized  S&u- 
ensee,  and  sent  him  to  the  citadel.  Count  Brandt^  who 
had  been  employed,  during  his  friend's  administration,  to 
amuse  the  imbecile  king,  was  also  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed, with  other  partisans  of  the  reigning  queen^^. 

Matilda  was  reposing,  unconscious  of  her  danger,  when 
Rantzau,  with  colonel  Eichstadt  and  some  other  officers, 
approached  her  chamber.  The  count  having  pleaded  the 
king's  authority  in  defence  of  his  intrusion,  she  begged 
that  Struensee  might  be  called ;  and,  when  she  was  in- 
formed of  his  imprisonment,  she  exclaimed,  ^^  I  am  be- 
trayed, undone,  lost  for  ever  !"  She  declared  that  she 
would  not  obey  orders  which  had  been  extorted  from  the 
king,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  him  ;  but  Rantzau, 
jusdy  apprehending  that  her  influence  over  her  husband 
might  mar  the  conspiracy,  directed  the  officers  to  seize 
her.  Her  resistance  being  fruitless,  she  was  carried  off, 
and  confined  with  her  infant  daughter  in  the  castle  of  Cro- 
nenburg. 

,  Now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Juliana  and  Frederic, 
Christian  was  led  through  the  city  as  a  state  pageant, 
that  the  people  might  suppose  him  to  have  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  this  change  of  affairs.  A  general  illumination 

18  Elucidation,  &c.— Wraxall's  raeraoirs  of  the  courts  of  Bw-Hn, 
J>readen,  Warsaw,  aiid  Menna,  letter  ii. 
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gratified  die  mob ;  and  the  nation  tamely  submitted  to 
ibe^  queen-dowager  and  her  son,  who,  assisted  I^  the 
restored  council  of  state,  usurped  in  effect  die  rojtf  autho- 
rity. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  die  British  mimstev  at  Co- 
penhagen, had  advised  Stniensee  ta  resign  his  power,  her 
fore  the  explosion  took  place  :  but  iitt  minisser  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  opportune  counsd*  While  the  queen's 
fate  was  in  suspense,  sir  Robert  vtmonstraffed  against  aK 
viobtion  of  her  security,  denoimcing  the  vengeance  of 
Us  court  in  case  of  insult  or  penomd  injtiry. 

Struensee  and  Kandt  were  tried  t^  a  specisd  commis- 
sion, and  eondemned  to  death.  Beside  the  charges  of  an 
assumption  of  inordinate  powerf  and  of  multiplied  mal- 
administration, the  former  was  accused  of  »  criminal  in- 
tercourse with  the  queen ;  and,  amidst  the  agitation  of  his 
mind  and  the  fear  f^  torture,  he  confessed  that  this  impu- 
tation was  founded  in  truth.  The  charges  aginnst  die  lat- 
ter were  not  so  weighty  as  to  induce  even  the  prejudiced 
eommissionevs  who  tried  him  to  condemn  him  to  death, 
except  one,  which  was,  that  he  had  bitten  hi»  majesty'^ 
finger,  in  revenge  for  a  sarcastic  remark. 

When  Struensee's  confession  was  indmated  to  the 
queen,  she  boldly  denied  her  guih  ;  but,  when  the  baron 
Schak  informed  her  diat  the  offender,  if  he  had  falsely 
arraigned  her  honor,  would  not  be  suflered  to  escape 
an  ignominious  and  cruel  death,  she  said,  ^*  K  I  confess 
^^  that  what  he  has  declared  is  true,  may  he  hope  for 
"  mercy  ?"  He  bowed  assent,  and  gave  her  a  paper  to 
sign.  She  began  to  Mnrite  her  name ;  but,  suspecting 
that  die'  baron  had  deceived  her,  indtgnandy  thkew  down 
the  pen.  Schak*  put  it  between  her  fingers  when  she  had' 
nearly  fainted,  and  guided  her  hand  so  as  to  finish  the 
signature.  An  extraordinary  tribunal  now  took  cognbance 
of  the  cause,  and  divorced  her  as  an  adulteress.  She  was 
from  that  time  less  closely  confined;  for  her  enemies 
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were  not  so  daring  as  to  wreak  upon  her  the  extremity 
of  vengeance.  Her  two  friends,  however,  were  brought 
to  the  scaffold.  Brandt  seemed  to  flatter  himself 
with  the  hope  of  pardon ;  and,  when  he  found  ^P'^^S. 
himself  disappointed,  he  submitted  with  great  fortitude 
to  the  execution  of  his  sentence.  Struensee  was  less 
patient ;  and  force  was  necessary  to  make  him  bear  the 
dreadful  stroke.  Each  had  the  right  hand  cut  off  befolre 
decapitation ;  and  the  remains  of  both  were  for  some  time 
exposed  to  public  view.  The  people  appeared  to  be 
disgusted  with  the  scene  of  cruelty ;  and  the  death  of 
Brandt,  in  particular,  was  deemed  an  act  of  inhuman  ty-* 
ranny'*. 

The  unfortunate  Matilda,  being  released  from  Cronen- 
burg,  was  conveyed  by  captain  Macbride  in  an  English 
frigate  to  Stade,  whence  she  was  conducted  to  Zellby  the 
British  envoy.  She  there  had  a  household  and  court,  but 
lived  in  comparative  obscurity.  Her  person  and  manners 
were  pleasmg ;  and  she  was  not  deficient  in  the  usual  accom- 
plishments of  her  sex.  If  not  afaithful  wife,  she  was  an  affec-  ' 
tionate  mother,  a  kind  mistress,  and  a  benevolent  friend^. 

After  the  expulsion  ci  Struensee  from  the  helm,  the 
queen-dowager  governed  Denmark  for  many  years  in  the 
king's  name,  with  the  assistance  of  prince  Frederic.  The 
intrigues  of  the  Russians  in  that  kingdom  were  now  re« 
newed ;  and  Bemstorff,  nephew  to  a  nobleman  who  had 

19  Uistory  of  Struensee  and  Brandt. 

20  She  died  at  Zell  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  before  she  had  com- 
pleted the  twenty-fourth  yearof  her  age.  A  report  arose,  that  she  was 
poisoned  by  an  Italian  domestic,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Danish 
court  to  perpetrate  that  j^trocious  act :  but  there  were  no  real  grounds 
for  this  suspicion.  She  complained  of  an  inflammation  in  her  throat* 
to  which  she  was  constitutionally  subject :  the  disorder  increased  in 
malignity ;  cutaneous  eruptions  afterwaixls  appeared ;  and  a  putrid  fe- 
ver threatened  her  with  dissolution.  The  skill  ofSSimmenaiijm  could 
not  restore  her  to  health ;  and  she  expired  after  an  illness  of  six  days. 
Wraxall's  memoirs  of  the  courts  o/£erUn,  Dretden,  ffarsawand  Vienna, 
fetter  ii. 

L 
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distinguished  himself  in  the  cabinet,  was  elevated Jby  their 
interest  to  the  station  of  prime  minister.  Being  a  true  pa- 
triot, he  promoted  the  advantage  of  his  country  in  every 
mode  that  he  could  devise,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the 
retention  of  his  ofEce,  under  a  princess  who  Mraa  less  devoted 
to  the  same  object.  He  alleviated  the  yoke  of  despotism,  di- 
minished the  burthen  of  taxation,  provided  for  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences, 
fevored  commerce,  and  studiously  preserved  peace. 
•  In  the  contest  of  parties  at  Copenhagen,  the  court  of 
Stockholm  had  rather  favored  than  opposed  Struensee ; 
and,  by  the  medium  of  baron  Sprengporten,  expostulated 
with  count  Rantzau  on  his  factious  schemes.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  death  of  the  Swedidi  king  had  made 
way  for  the  accession  of  his  son,  Gustavus  III.,  an  ambi- 
tious prince,  who  was  too  fully  occupied  with  a  revolu- 
tionary scheme  at  home  to  take  an  active  part  in  Ae 
broils  of  another  kingdom. 

Before  I  treat  of  the  revolution  to  which  I  aUude,  I 
will  give  you  some  information  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Sweden.  You  may  recollect,  that  the  sister  of  Charles 
XII.,  and  her  husband,  were  oUiged  to  submit  to  such 
limitations  of  the  royal  power  as  rendered  the  government 
more  republican  than  monarchical.  The  succeeding 
prince  (Adolphus  Frederic)  acquiesced  for  a  time  in 
this  system  ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  count  Brahe  and  ba- 
ron Horn,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  greater  degree 
of  power,  and  to  shake  off  that  pernicious  influence  which 
the  Hats,  or  the  French  party,  had  obtained  in  the  diet. 
The  scheme  proved  abortive ;  and  the  two  noblemen, 
Vith  others  who  belonged  to  the  party  stj'led  the  Caps^ 
were  beheaded.  The  ruling  faction,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
cipitated the  nation  into  a  concern  in  the  seven  fears' 
war,  which  seriously  injured  the  state.  Of  the  annual 
subsidy  which  France  had  eifgaged  to  pay  for  this  service, 
the  arrears  were  so  considerable  to  an  indigent  govern- 
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ment,  that  frequent  demands  were  made,  for  liquidation  ; 
and  it  was  at  length  declared,  that,  if  the  court  of  Ver-- 
sailles  should  not  speedily  execute  it's  engagements,  a 
British  minister  would  be  received  at  Stockholm.  During 
die  war,  no  envoy  from  this  country  had  been  admitted, 
on  account  of  the  alliance  between  our  court  and  that 
of  Berlin  ;  but  Sir  John  Goodricke  was  now  sent  to  Swe- 
den in  a  public  character.  In  concert  with  the  Russian 
minister,  he  opposed  the  Hat  party  with  zeal  aud  suc- 
cess ;  and,  in  1766,  procured  the  assent  of  the  Swedish 
ministry  to  a  new  treaty,  not  of  alliance,  but  of  amity  and 
commerce^^ 

The  king  was  not  remarkable  for  consistency  or  firm- 
ness. Sometimes  he  sided  with  the  Caps»  at  other  times 
with  the  Hats.  His  queen,  (Ulrica  of  Prussia)  influenced 
him  to  concur  with  the  latter,  when  they  promised  to  ob- 
tain for  him  an  inordinate  augmentation  of  power.  A  con- 
spiracy for  this  purpose  being  detected  by  the  Caps,  they 
reserved  to  impose  new  restraints  upon  the  royal  authori- 
ty  i  and  the  diet  agreed  to  their  proposals. 

An  extraordinary  scheme  was  afterwards  projected  by 
the  leaders  of  the  French  party.  They  stated,  as  a  pre- 
tence for  desiring  the  convocation  of  a  new  diet,  that 
Adolphus  wished  to  resign  the  exercise  of  royalty.  They 
intended,  however,  that  he  should  be  requested  to  re- 
sume it ;  and,  they  hoped,  by  corruption  and  intrigue,  to 
prevail  in  the  assembly.  When  the  king  proposed  that 
the  states  should  be  re-assembled,  only  one  of  the  senators 
voted  as  he  wished.  Count  Lowenhielm  was  then  the 
chief  of  the  Caps ;  but  he  died  soon  afterwards,  with  the 
reputation  of  an  able  sutesman.  His  death  weakened 
-and  discouraged  his  party ;  and  it  was  now  concluded, 
that  the  Hats  would  folly  recover  their  influence.     The 

21  Account  of  the  revolution  in  Sweden,  by  Charles  Fk-ancifi  3hc> 
ridan. 
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king  sent  a  letter  to  the  senatorial  body,  lamenting  the 
distress  of  the  nation,  and  expressing  an  intention  of  re- 
linquishing all  concern  Mn.  the  government.  His  resig- 
nation was  tlien  announced  to  the  public ;  but  the  senate 
continued  to  make  use  of  his  name,  in  it's  decrees  and 
regulations.  The  people  drew  various  conclusions :  many 
were  surprised  at  die  intelligence,  while  others  suspected 
the  artifice. 

The  senate,  having  in  vain  remonstrated  against  the 
resignation,  andlinding  that  some  of  the  principal  coHeges 
(or  public  offices)  were  unwilling  to  obey  it's  orders,  con- 
sented to  convoke  a  diet ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  con- 
fusion, the  states  assembled'^  The  senators  who  were 
devoted  to  the  British  and  Russian  interest  were  now 
deposed  ;  and  the  Hats  seized  the  administration*  They 
had  formed  three  schemes :  one  was,  to  enable  the  king 
and  the  senate  to  conclude  alliances  and  make  war  with- 
out assembling  the  states :  the  second  was,  to  unite  the 
/Swedish  and  French  courts  in  a  close  confederacy ;  and 
the  third  was,  to  draw  the  former  into  a  war  with  Russia. 
But  they  failed  in  all  these  views  ;  in  the  first,  as  it  was 
a  flagrant  breach  of  the  consitution ;  in  the  two  last, 
chiefly  because  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  payment  of 
the  French  arrears". 

It  was  then  proposed,  in  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
partisans  of  France,  that  force  should  be  used  to  subvert 
the  consitution  of  Sweden:  but  the  king's  moderation 
would  not  suffer  him  to  countenance  such  a  scheme.  It 
therefore  remained  unattempted  at.  the  time  of  bis  de- 
cease* He  died  suddenly  in  the  sizty-<fii»t  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  an  unquiet  age^« 
If  the  spirit  of  party  had  been  less  violent  uncter  his  ad- 


22  In  April,  1769.  23  Sheridan's  Account  of  the  revolution. 

24  February  12, 1771. 
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ministnidont  hi*  want  of  enegy  would  have  been  less  no- 
ticedy  and  he  would  have  been  more  generally  respec- 
ted* 

Guatavus,  the  eldest  son  of  Adolphus  Frederic,  had 
undertaken  a  journey  to  France,  with  views  both  of 
pleasure  and  poliuca.  He  phxnired  a  promise  of  the 
annual  payment  of  a  nuUion  and  a  half  of  livres,  and  of 
strong  support  against  the  aristocratic  party.  Hastening 
back  to  Sweden,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  he  prac- 
tised all  the  means  of  conciliation,  and  aU  the  arts  of  po- 
'  pularity.  He  assured  the  hi^r  classes  of  his  regard  for 
the  cottstitutioo,  and  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  limita- 
tions of  royalty.  He  courted  the  lower  orders  by  affabili- 
ty,  by  listening  to  their  complaints,  and  granting  or  pro- 
miaing  redress. 

His  professions  of  constiitudonal  submission  were  not 
univenally  believed ;  for,  when  plausible  promises  are 
laviahed,  grounds  of  su^icion  may  arise.  The  Caps  ex- 
erted all  their  efforts  in  counteracting  his  supposed  views, 
and  promoting  an  aQiance  of  Sweden  with  Great  Britain 
and  Rossta.  At  the  opening  of  a  new  diet,  they  had  a 
aaiyori^  among  the  dorgy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  while 
die  Hats  prevailed  ansong  the  nobles.  A  dispute  arising 
not  only  on  the  disposal  of  hig^  offices,  but  also  on  the  en- 
gagements to  be  signed  by  the  king  before  his  coronation, 
GttstMrua  aflPected  an  earnest  desire  of  promoting  concord, 
but  secretly  fomented  disunion,  according  to  the  perni- 
ciotts  aaaTiaij  {Gvideet  impera* 

After  a  loi^  contest,  the  Caps  gained  one  of  the  points 
at  which  they  aimedj^  by  making  an  addition  to  the  royal 
stipniadons.  They  tbm  deposed  the  senators,  of  the  op- 
posite pa^,  and  resolved  to  exclude  their  rivals  from 
all  trust  or  employment.  This  all  grasping  spirit  dis- 
gusted the  Hats,  and  prompted  many  of  them  to  concur 
with  the  kiog,  while  others  retired  from  the  diet. 

The  Brittah  and  Russian  ministers  endeavoured  to 
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accelerate  the  proposed  alliance,  by  representing  it  as  the 
only  measure  which  could  save  the  constitution,  and  secure 
the  triumph  of  the  Anti-Gallican  party.  But,  a&  they  would 
not  agree  to  an  annual  subsidy,  they  could  not  prevail  on  the 
Caps  to  complete  the  treaty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king's  emissaries  were  employed  in 
propagating  disaffection  to  the  states,  and  encouraging  com- 
plaints of  their  inattention  to  patriotic  dutie8,of  the  venality 
and  factious  spirit  of  the  members,  and  the  dissensions 
which  obstructed  the  reformation  of  the  government.  As 
these  seditious  intrigues  seemed  to  threaten  a  revolt,  mea- 
sures of  precaution  were  uken  ;  and,  while  general  Rud- 
beck  was  sent  into  Scania  to  overawe  t^e  adversaries  of  the 
states,  Pecklin  was  commissioned  to  preserve  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  capital. 

Having  matured  the  scheme  of  revolution,  Gustavus 
imparted  the  secret  to  Hellichius,  an  officer  of  great  cou* 
rage  and  address,  who,  tutored  by  him,  excited  a  revolt 
at  Christianstadt,  which  furnished  Charles,  the  king's 
brother,  with  a  pretence  for  assembling  some  provincial 
regiments,  and  marching  at  their  head,  without  waiting 
for  orders  from  the  executive  committee,  composed  of 
national  deputies.  Rudbeck  having  informed  die  com- 
mittee of  this  revolt,  troops  were  sent  to  invest  the  for- 
tress ;  and  Stockholm  was  guarded  with  peculiar  vigi- 
lance. But  the  king  gained  over  the  cavalry  of  baighers, 
who  patroled  the  streets ;  secured  the  subserviency  of 
some  officers  of  the  guards ;  and,  by  his  insinuating  man- 
ners and  complacency  of  demeanor,  strengthened  his  in- 
;terest  among  the  people. 

When  farther  delay  seemed  dangerous,  the  bold  prince 
prepared  for  the  execution  of  his  arbitrary  project.  One 
detachment  of  the  guards  being  on  the  point  of  retiring 
to  make  way  for  another,  he  called  the  officers  of  both 
into  the  guard  room,  harangued  them  with  artful  elo- 
quence, and  prevailed  on  all  except  three  to  take  an  oath 
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for  the  promotioD  of  his  views,  which,  he  said,  were  just 
and  patriotic,  as  he  wished  to  pat  an  end  to  the  disorders 
.  of  the  realm,  banish  corruption  and  foreign  influence,  es- 
taUish. genuine  freedom,  and  revive  the  lustre  of  the  Swe- 
dish name.  He  then  made  his  appearance  on  the  parade, 
and,  in  a  plausible  speech,  urged  the  privates  to  support 
him.  They  readily  concurred  with  the  majority  of  the 
officers  ;  and  the  king,  thus  abetted,  posted  a  guard  upon 
the  assembled  senators^. 

Intimidated  by  this  act  of  power,  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  instantly  separated.  His  majesty  conti- 
nued his  course,  and  drew  the  troops  to  his  side  in  every" 
quarter  of  the  city.  He  sent  orders  to  stop  the  march  of 
those  regiments  which  had  been  commanded  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  states  to  advance  toward  the  capital ;  and  ge- 
neral Pecklin,  who  was  preparing  to  oppose  him,  was  ar- 
rested by  prince  Frederic. 

The  silence  of  the  ensuing  night  was  disturbed  only  by 
the  orderiy  movements  of  the  soldiery.  In  the  morning, 
Gustavus  addressed  the  people  in  a  spacious  square,  assert- 
ed the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  promised  to  be  a  pa- 
triot king.  He  ordered  the  states  to  re-assemble  :  but,  like 
a  military  despot,  stationed  troops  with  artillery  near  the 
place  of  meeting.  A  new  display  of  his  eloquence  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  production  of  fifty-seven  articles,  composing 
that  form  of  government  which  he  wished  to  establish. 
The  four  orders  acquiesced  in  a  change  which  they  could 
not  effectually  resist ;  and  the  rival  parties  were  equaUy 
enslaveds0. 

Thus,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  that  constitution 
which  had  been  obtained  at  a  favorable  moment,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  an  arbitrary   monarch,   was  annulled, 

25  SheridaD's  account— Vie  publiqae  et  priv^e  du  comte  de  Ver- 
gennes,  par  M.  de  Mayer. 

26  ^offitf  of  the  articles,  indeed,  contained  limitations  upon  his  autho- 
rity ;  but  upon  the  wholes  he  had  sufficient  power  to  elude  those  re- 
stnctionj. 
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^  at  the  cannon's  mouth/'  by  a  bold,  politic,  and  popular 
prince.  His  friends  affirmed,  that  he  established  a  better 
government  Aan  that  which  he  subverted*  I  do  not 
approve  or  vindicate  the  aristocratic  tyranny  which  had 
long  prevailed  in  Sweden:  but  you  wiU  allow,  my  son, 
that  the  erection  of  a  system  of  monarchical  despotism 
was  not  calculated  for  the  genuine  or  permanent  reforma- 
tion of  the  government.  Gustavus  affected  to  be  solely 
influenced  by  a  desire  of  pronfioting  the  welfare  and  hap* 
piness  of  the  people  :  but  he  was  rather  actuated  by  selfish 
ambition  than  by  true  patriotism.  An  upright  and  mode- 
rate prince  would  merely  have  endeavoured  to  circum- 
scribe the  power  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  within  regular 
limits,  and  rescue  himself  from  degradation  and  impotence 
-—not  have  reduced  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to  a 
state  of  weakness  and  insignificance. 

This  revolution  was  very  unpleasing  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  who  ordered  her  minister  at  Stockholm  to  take 
measures  for  re-establishing  the  Swedish  aristocracy ;  ^'  a 
form  of  government  (says  Dr.  Gilfies)  so  well  calculated 
to  bridle  the  activity  of  the  king,  and  to  distract  or  en- 
feeble the  exertions  of  the  state.*'  She  expected  the  co- 
operation of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  same  cause,  as  he 
was  bound,  by  his  treaty  with  her,  to  support  the  sptem 
which  Gustavus  had  overturned.  But  his  own  fondness 
for  power  would  not  suffer  him  to  censure  with  acrimony 
the  ambition  of  tiie  young  Swede  ;  and,  being  uncle  to 
this  prince,  he  wished  to  act  as  a  friend  to  him  rather 
than  an  adversary.  He  therefore  eamesdy  dissuaded 
Catharine  fix>m  all  acts  of  violence  against  the  advocates 
of  tiie  new  system :  the  court  of  Vienna  also  endeavoured 
to  allay  her  disgust,  and  soften  her  indignation ;  and  the 
rising  storm  subsided^. 

The  Danish  court  being  hostile  to  his  assumption  of 

27  Gillies'  view  of  thejreign  of  Frederic,  chap.  6. 
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,  ]K>wer,  GntiiTm  reidved  to  ioTade  Norwqr ;  a&d  Ke  led 
an  amy  to  the  frontiers  for  that  purpose :  but  hia  imper 
tQoaity*  soon  yielded  to  the  remonstraiices  of  hia  un^le  «nd 
Ae  auggestiona  of  prudence.  An  aceommodatioQ  was  con- 
olttded  between  die  courta ;  and  the  Swedish  prince  direct- 
ed hta  atientioa  to  the  affiurs  oi  his  own  kingdom.  Th^ 
apprehensions  of  famine  spread  dismay  aasoog  hia  people : 
bite  hia  regnktions  and  arraiigemeuas  contribiited  to  sdUay 
die  evil.  In  other  respects^  likewise,  he  seemed  anxiooa 
for  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  concerns  of  the  Poliah  state  he  did  not  interfere. 
He  could  not  eflectoaHy  protect  that  country ;  and  he  had 
no  hope  of  profiting  by  it's  convulsions.  The  Buasittis 
continued  their  career  of  oppression  and  «u^ ;  and  the 
calamities  of  dvil  war  were  added  to  the  raisehiefii  of  fo- 
reign hostility.  Aasidst  these  comaaotions,  ndaridgatiempt 
wan  made  upon  the  peraon  of  Stanislaus.  Kosinsknandother 
manbars  of  an  Anti«Ru8aian  aasociadon,  were  instigaied 
by  count  Pulaeki  to  seise  Aat  prince,  and  ccodnct  htm  to 
the  camp  of  the  cenfederaeesi  or  take  away  hia  Hfe  if  he 
should  endeaveut  toeacape.  He  waa  wounded  by  theacas* 
anilants,  and  led  into  a  farest  near  Warsaw^ ;  hut  Kosinski, 
moived  by  Ma  expostulations  and  entreatica,  suved  him 
from  fardier  violence**.  ^ 

_  The  coothiuaace  of  theae  disorders  fornisbed  a  pre- 
tense far  the  execution  of  a  scheme  of  disfneoaberment, 
which  the  Fmsiian  monatvh  and  ^  csarina  had  f^  9<Hne 
time  entertained.  The  iniquitous  scheme  originated  in 
the  «And  of  Frederic.  Hiring  added  Silesia  to  4he  do- 
mitiioin  which  he  inherited  from  his  £sther,  he  nifjas  also 
desmiua  of  extending  his  territories  by  the  aeisure  of  a 
considerabk  part  of  Pokwd.  Peace  was  the  (Mef  wish 
of  his  henn,  as  he  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life^  ^and  wi» 
no  looger  infliimed  wkh  the  martial  furor:  but  he  cpn- 


29  Coxe's  trsvelf  in  Faland,  KumU,  Sweden,  an^  Denmark. 
M 
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duded,  that  the  disorders  of  Poland  would  afford  htm 
opportunities  of  rapine,  without  the  necessity  of  actual 
wan  While  he  was  amusing  his  fancy  with  this  interest- 
ing prospect,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Moldavia,  and  began  to  fear  Azt  his  amlndous. 
ally  might  be  enabled  to  domineer  over  him,  as  she  did 
over  the  Poknders.  The  emperor  was  equally  appre- 
hensive of  danger,  and  therefore  did  not  scruple  to  make 
advances  to  a  prince  with  whom  hb  mother  had  long 
been  at  variance.  He  visited  Frederic  at  Neiss  in 
Silesia  (in  1769) ;  and  a  confidenUal  interchange  of  sen- 
timents took  place  between  the  monarchs.  They  enga- 
ged to  unite  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Germany ; 
and  it  was  hinted  by  the  Prussian  potentate,  that,  if  the 
csarina  could  not  easily  be  brought  to  reason,  a  three- 
fold partition  of  Poland  might  remove  all  difficulties- 
Joseph  was  not  so  disinterested  or  so  just,  as  to  re«8t 
or  condemn  the  proposition,  which,  however,  was  for  a 
time  kept  secret.  In  the  foUowing  year,  the  two  princes 
had  another  meeting ;  and  prince  Kaunitz  also  had  long 
conferences  with  the  king,  to  whose  interest  he  promised^ 
to  attend.  Prince  Henry,  repairing  to  Petersburg  on. 
pretence  of  amusement,  disclosed  the  scheme  to  Catha- 
rine, by  whom  it  was  not  disapproved.  As  she  still  in- 
'  sisted,  however,  on  extravagant  terms  of  peace,  Maria 
.Theresa  and  her  son  ordered  military  prep;arattons ;  and 
an  armed  party,  entering  Poland,  seised  the  lordship  of 
Zipsf*. 

This  invasion  accelerated  the  adjustment  of  the  treaty 
of  partition.  Frederic  drew  the  outlines  of  a  plan ;  but 
Catharine,  in  her  contre^projet^  demanded  a  much  greater 
porti6n  of  the  spoils  than  he  was  willing  to  allow,  and 
exacted  new  terms  of  alliance^  more  favorable  to  herself, 
than  to  her  royal  confederate.    These  requiaitiona  de- 

39  aSuvres  posUiumes  du  roi  de  ProiB^e. 
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hjtd  the  sctdement :  but  it  was  at  length  agreed^  that 
the  king  should  seiae  Polish  Prussia,  or  the  territory  be- 
tween Eastern  Prussia  and  his  possessjions  in  Pomerania, 
with  the  exception  of  Dantaic  and  Thorn ;  and  that  the 
empress  should  take  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Lithua-r 
nia*  Maria  Theresa  was  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty, 
and  take  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  a  convulsed  country. 
She  wished  for  so  many  palatinates,  that  Frederic  and  the 
caarina  a^cted  to  be  shocked  at  her  rapacity.  Aft^r  a  mi- 
tigation of  her  demands,  the  treaty  of  division 
was  concluded.  "^"   ' 

The  great  power  of  the  three  allieii  removed  all  doubt 
of  the  acquiescence  of  the  diet  of  Poland  in  their  unjust 
requisitions.  Every  patriotic  Polander,  and  all  men  who 
had  a  sense  of  honor  and  justice,  condemned,  either 
openly  or  in  their  hearts,  the  conduct  of  the  profligate 
invaders  of  national  rights  :  but  what  means  of  eiTcctual 
resistance  had  the  diet  or  the  people  ?  Submission  was 
expedient ;  a^d  the  combined  powers  succeeded  in  their 
aims.  Without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  the  diet,  they 
seized  the  territories  which  they  had  allotted  to  them- 
selves, and  defied  the  resentment  of  the  king  and  the  no- 
bles. 

This  partition  had  been  represented  as  the  first  great 
breach  of  that  system  which  provided  for  the  balance  of 
power :  but  it  seems  to  have  left  the  balance  nearly  as 
it  was  before.  The  Polish  state  had  long  been  so  weak 
that  it  held  a  very  low  rank  among  \he  European  nations, 
and  bad  scarcely  any  concern  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
balance ;  and  the  addition  of  it's  exterior  provinces  to 
the  dominions  of  the  three  confederates  left  those  powers 
in  no  very  different  predicament,  with  reference  to  each 
other,  than  that  in  which  they  had  recently  stood.  We 
may,  therefore,  leave  this  supposed  breach  of  system  out 
of  the  question,  and  consider  the  act  as  an  arbitrary 
spoliation,  not  essentially  differing,  from  former  instanccB 
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of  dittiog  rapine,  ai|d  not  defeasible  on  anj  aouod  prin- 
ciples of  justice  or  equity,  Indeed^^tbecoospiring  po- 
tentates, by  their  awkward  attenipto  for  the  vindication 
of  the  measure,  manifested  their  sen^e  of  it's  ii^ostice* 
If  they  had  been  sincerely  desirous  of  providing  for  the 
political  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Polish  nation,  they 
might  have  promoted  such  a  settkment  of  it's  affiiirs,  as 
would  have  humbled  the  aristocracy,  and  haire  combined 
the  freedom  of  the  people  with  regular  govcntomitt  Bat 
this  was  not  their  wish :  ambition  was  their  motive,  and 
rapine  their  object* 

In  the  new  arrangements,  Warsaw,  the  modem  capital 
of  Poland,  Cracow,  the  ancient  metropolis,  and  the  ter- 
ritory extending  from  Silesia  in  the  west  to  the  river 
Berezina  in  the  east,  from  the  province  of  Samogita  in 
the  north  to  the  palatinate  of  Chelm  in  die  south,  and  to 
the  Black  Forest  in  the  south-east,  were  kfi  to  the  na- 
tives* 

The  old  capital  was,  at  this  time,  garrisoned  by  about 
1500  Russians;  but  so  great  was  their  contempt  of 
the  Polanders,  that  they  were  extremely  negligent  in 
keeping  guard*  Observing  their  want  of  vigilance, 
M.  de  Choisy,  a  gallant  French  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  confederates,  undertook  the  task  of  surprising  the 
citadel.  He  sent  a  young  Frenchman,  with  a  small  party 
of  volunteers,  to  a  sewer  near  the  wall ;  and,  after  wading 
up  to  their  arm-pits,  they  found  their  way  at  night  to 
the  castle,,  killed  <»*  secured  the  few  soldiers  by  whom 
it  was  occupied,  and  admitted,  at  a  postern,  Choisy  and 
his  followers,  who  immediately  sallied  out  against  the 
Russian  troops  in  the  city.  With  only  270  men^  the 
officer  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  for  two  hours,  anxiously 
expecting  the  promised  appearance  of  the  main  body 
of  the  confederates :  but,  being  disappointed  in  his  hope 
of  aid,  he  retreated  into  the  citadel,  and  defended  it 
above  two  months  against  all  the  attempts  of  the  Mos- 
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covilts*  For  want  of  ftmmuoidoQ  and  provUiooSt  he  then 
imipied  it  to  the  beaiegcirs.  Evea  after  the  partitioa  had 
been  effected  and  confined,  Cracow  was  garriaoned  by 
Ruisian«>  for  whfitieprotectwH  of  the  city  tbe  degraded  in- 
habitants were  obliged  to  pay^« 

In  a  manifesto  promulgsted  by  tlie  confederate  powers, 
beaevolenois,  generosity,  and  public  spirit,  were  re- 
presented as  tbe  motives  of  the  three  despots  for  theix 
act$  of  rapacious  yioIeiiGe.  They  lamented  the  dissen- 
aioQs  and  disorders  of  Polaad,  the  neglect  at  law,  the 
insecurity  of  persons  and  property,  the  decline  of  agri* 
culture  and  commerce  i  and  affected  to  dread  the  total 
ruin  of  the  state,  if  seasonable  precautions  shooU  not 
be  enforced.  Nothing,  they  said,  was  more  urgently  re- 
quired^  than  the  af^catioa  of  an  immediate  remedy  to 
those  eviia  from  which  the  neighbouring  nations  had 
already  eiiperienced  the  most  disagreeable  eflSBCta,  and 
which,  if  not  oppoitunely  checked,  might  produce  such 
changes  in  tbe  poUticd  system  of  that  part  ot  Europe, 
as  might  be  &tal  to  the  general  tranquillity.  They  had 
therefore  resolved,  with  one  accord,,  to  take  the  most 
efl&cacious  and  the  best  combined  measures  for  tbe  re* 
eatablishBaent  of  good  order  and  security  in  Poland,  and 
tbe  settlement  of  it's  ancient  constitution,  and  national 
and  pq^r  liberties,  upon  a  aolid  basis*  And,  aa  the 
harmony  and  friendship  now  subsisting  among  ibe  three 
poweia  might  not  always  continue^  they  would  not  only 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  preventing^  by  thw 
mterference,  tha  ruin  of  the  state,  but  each  would  also 
insist  on  the  reoajpaition  of  partkular  claiau  to  various 
territoriea,  which  th^  did  not  wish  to  expose  to  the 
haanrJ  of  futmre  oaaitingcacies.    These  claims  would  be 

.  30  Wraxall't  memoirs  of  the  courts  of  Berlin*  Dresden,  Warsaw 
and  Vienna,  letter  xvil— This  writer  attributes  the  scheme  of  pailltion 
to  the  *  deep  and  capsoioita  mtiMf^of  prince  Uuxtf  oT  Prussia,  whfx 
persuaded  hit  broker  Xq  adept  it 
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submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  diet  legaHy  assembled ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  tranquillity  would  be  restored  by 
these  measures  and  by  concomitant  acts'^ 
H' A  spirited  answer  to  the  arrogant  declaration  was  pub* 
lished  at  Warsaw,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  senate. 
In  diis  reply,  the  prevalence  of  anarchy  in  Poland  was 
acknowledged ;  and  it  was  admitted,  that  the  discord  and 
divisions  of  4he  people  had  pardy  occasioned  the  mis- 
chiefs and  evib  which  eveiy  good  citizen  deplored :  but 
the  licentiousness  -of  foreign  troops   formed  the  ehief 
cause  of  those  calamities.    The  engagements  of  the  three 
powers  to  promote  the  restoradon  of  peace  and  order 
would  have  been  regarded  by  his  majesty  with  the  most 
lively  gratitude,  if  the  threat  of  dismemberment  had  not 
followed,  to  excite  the  greatest  surprise  and  die  most 
profound   grief.    The  alleged  claims  were  wholly  un- 
supported.   The  rights  of  the  republic  to  all  her  pro- 
vinces had  every  mark  of  authenticity,  being  confirmed 
by  uninterrupted  possession  for  many  ages,  sanctioi^ed 
by  the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  even  by  the 
powers  that  now  advanced  very   different  pretensions. 
The  tides,  urged  as  grounds  of  partition,  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted, without  undermining  the  rights  of  every  state, 
and  shaking  the  foundations  of  all  thrones.    The  allied 
courts  had  vindicated  their  seiaures  by  affirming,  that 
they  had  no  prospect  of  obtaining  justice  in  the  ordinary 
mode  or  course,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  situation 
of  die  republic;  but,  said  the  king,  that  situation  was 
scddental  and  temporary ;  and  it  was  in  tiieir  power  to 
change  it.     By  their  consent,  the  republic  might  be  re- 
stored to  the  free  exercise  of  its  sovereignty.    Their 
claims  might  then  be  fairly  and  temperately  discussed. 
Their  present  proceedings  Qot  being  of  this  tenor,  he 
could  not  avoid  protesting  against  the  unjustifiable  vio- 
lence of  the  confederate  spoliators  of  the  Polish  pro- 
31  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  xv. 
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Tiiices :  he  appeided  to  the  potentates  who  were  coimected 
with  his  country  by  solemB  treaties,  and  imidored  redress 
at  the  tribunal  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  supreme  judge  ' 
•of  nations. 

An  appeal  to  justice  and  equity  only  served  to  give^ 
oflfence  to  the  combination  of  despots.  The  three  courts 
replied,  thait  their  dignity,  and  regard  for  justice,  would 
prescribe  bounds  to  their  modieration ;  that  die  essential 
interests  of  their  crowns  would  not  suffer  them  to  re* 
nounce  their  claims  ;  and  that,  if  the  king  had  any  com- 
passion for  the  people,  he  would  not,  by  delaying  to  con- 
voke a  diet  and  enter  upon  a  negotiation,  expose  them 
to  violence  and  injury.  To  remove  all  pretences  for 
aggravating  the  evils  which  afflicted  his  country,  Stanis- 
laus now  gave  orders  for  a  full  meedng  of  the  senate; 
and  that  assembly,  in  fixing  a  time  for  a  diet,  requested 
that  an  foreign  troops  would  retire  from  the  territories  of 
the  republic.  To  diis  request  no  attention  was  paid. 
Three  powerful  armies  obstructed  the  freedom  of  election, 
and  overawed  the  deliberations  of  the  diet.  The 
majority,  Ibr  some  time,  resisted  diis  terrific  in-  '  ' 
fluence,  which  iTad  also,  in  many  instances,  been  aided  by 
promises  of  favor  and  by  pecuniary  distribution  :  but,  at 
length,  the  senate  or  upper  house  sanctioned  the  dismem- 
berment by  a  plurality  of  six  votes,  and  the  as-^ 
sembly  of  nuncios  (54  appearing  against  53)  ac-  '^ 
ceded  to  the  inglorious  measure.  Commissioners  were  na- 
med, to  whom  full  powers  were  granted  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  terms  of  the  partition.  The  articles  were  dictated  by 
the  ministers  of  the  allied  courts  ;  and  a  third  part  of  the 
cpuntry  was  divided  among  tht  friendly  neighbours  of  Po- 
land''. 

32  Coze's  traVdbi  in  Poland,  &c.— This  partition,  though  Maria  The^ 
resa  was  so  intimately  concerned  in  it,  and  received  so  valuable  a 
ahare  of  Uie  spoil,  is  not  even  mentioned  by  the  abb^  Fromageot,  in 
his  annals  of  the  reign  of  that  princess—^  striking  instance  of  negli- 
gent omission  or  of  wilful  suppression. 
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.  Bemg  reproached,  by  some  of  Ae  members  of  the 
*diet,  for  tlM  ooniiejHon  with  Russia  Old  diat  tameness 
of  acquiescence,  which  had  led  to  the  dismembermeat 
'and  ruin  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  rose  from  his  seat,  direw 
his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  said,  **  Gendemen,  I  am  dis- 
gOBted  at  your  behaviour.  The  obnocskpua  partitloii,  and 
die  misfortunes  which  you  deplore,  can  <Hily  be  attribut- 
ed to  yKnxt  factious  spirit  smd  your  eontinud  dissensions. 
For  my  own  part,  if  no  greater  extent  of  territory  than 
dits  hat  would  corer  should  be  left  to  me,  I  should  stiB 
be,  in  die  eyes  of  aH  Emrope,  your  lawful  but  unfortunate 
king." 

.  To  facilitate  a  future  division  of  the  Polish  dominions, 
diedireo  courts  proposed  a  reform  of  die  government  of 
that  ponton  of  territwy  which  they  condescended  to  leave 
to  die  rightful  possessors.  The  chief  fieature  of  die  plan 
was  die  erection  of  a  permanent  execudve  council,  which 
was  strenuonsly  opposed  by  the  delegates  of  the  diet.  It 
was  so  constituted  as  to  diminish  the  royal  authority 
(which  was  before  too  weak  and  ineflective),  and  aflford, 
to  foreign  powers,  opportunities  of  sinister  influence.  The 
dissidents  were  excluded  from  this  council,  as  they  were 
from  the  diet ;  but  they  obtained  a  confirmation  of  dieir 
nghta  and  privileges. 

In  dividing  the  spoil,  die  Austrians  seised  a  much 
greater  share  dian  they  had  engaged  (in  the  previous 
concert  with  their  allies)  to  take.  The  Prussian  monarch, 
who  watched  all  the  movements  of  his  neighbourB,  ob* 
served  with  a  jealous  eye  the  rapacity  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  diought  himself  justified  in  adding  to  his  acquisitions, 
that  t^  balance  of  spoliation  might  be  maintained.  The 
czarina  loudly  remonstrated  against  this  injustice,  and 
insisted  on  a  restitution  of  the  towns  and  lands  recently 
seized.  Frederic,  after  some  hesitation  and  deby,  com- 
plied'with  her  desire,  either  wholly  or  for  the  greater 
part.    -The  Auatriaa  princess  was  much  more  unwilling 
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to  yield :  but  the  respective  aUotments  were  at  length  ad" 
justed,  nearly  on  the  preconcerted  basis^. 

The  improvement  of  the  newly  acquired  country  was 
now  the  great  object  of  Frederic.  He  had  wished  to  in- 
corporate with  his  dominions  the  commercial  towns  of 
Dantsic  and  Th<»ii :  but  his  confederates  would  not 
suffer  them  to  be  included  in  his  share.  As  he  had  the 
command,  however,  of  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  he 
encroached  on  the  trade  of  those  towns,  and  levied  ar- 
bitrary imposts.  He  found  his  new  territories  in  a  dis- 
ordered state.  By  grants  from  his  treasury,  the  towns 
and  villages  were  repaired ;  the  marshes  were  drained  i 
and  manufactures  were  established.  He  also  erected 
schools,  and  provided  for  the  regular  administration  of 
justice.  Catharine  likewise  attended  to  these  objects: 
nor  was  Maria  Theresa  wholly  negligent  of  the  improve- 
ment of  her  acquisitions. 

Pleased  with  her  success  in  Poland,  the  czarina  grati- 
fied the  king  of  Denmark  with  a  sun'ender  of  Ducal 
Holstein,  in  return  for  a  transfer  of  the  counties  of 
Oldenburg  and  Dclmenhorst  to  her  son,  the  grand  duke 
Paul,  by  whom  they  were  ceded  to  the  bishop  of  Lubeck, 
a  relative  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  exchange  wai 
particularly  advantageous  to  the  Danes,  who  thus  became 
masters  of  the  whole  Cimbric  peninsula.  They  now  form- 
ed, among  other  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  the 
plan  of  a  canal  from  Kiel  across  Holstein,  which,  by  con- 
necting the  Baltic  with  the  German  ocean,  proved  highly 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  trade* 

During  these  transactions,  the  Russians  continued  the 
war  with  the  Turks.  While  their  fleet  domineered  in  the 
Archipelago,  both  parties  professed  a  desire  of  peace, 
of  which  the  Turks  were  more  sincerely  desirous  than 
the  Russians.     The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  judgment 
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had  foreseen  the  dtsasiers  which  the  war  would  etiuU  da 
the  Porte,  had  exhorted  the  grand  aignor  to  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  conchiding  peace*  His  mediation,  and 
that  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  were  accepted  in  form  by 
Mustapha ;  and,  when  notice  was  given  to  the  caarina  of 
the  wishes  of  the  interposing  powers,  it  was  hini^  that, 
if  she  should  reject  the  present  offer,  the  Turks  would 
ph>baMy  solicit  an  interference  which  she  v^ould  highly 
disapprove — that  of  the  court  of  Versailks*  She  at  firet 
declined  the  mediation  of  the  two  couna,  alleging  that 
she  had  akeady  refused  that  of  Great  Britun :  but,  in 
an  interview  with  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  she  declared 
her  acceptance  of  the  offer,  and  promised  to  state,  in>  a 
letter  to  his  brodier,  those  terms  of  paciiication  to  which 
she  would  accedew  Her  proposes,  however,  were  ao 
anrea^onable,  in  the  opinion  of  Frederic,  of  Joseph^  and 
Mustapha,  that  she  condescended  to  aher  and  quaKfy 
them* 

Tins  negotiation  rendered  the  campaign  of  die  year 
1772  so  inactive,  that,  instead  of  mentioning  it's  unim^ 
portant  incidents,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  bey  Ali,  a  distinguished  adventurer,  who,  if  he  had 
'  been  strongly  supported  by  the  Russians  in  -hb  revolt 
from  the  Porte,  mi^  have  promoted  their  viewa  ia 
Greece,  and  have  effected  an  important  revolutkn  is 
Eg^^pt  and  Syria.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest  c^ 
the  Greek  church ;  but,  being  taken  by  a  par^  ot  free* 
hooters,  he  was  aold  as  a  slave  to  an  ofiber  who  acted 
under  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  was  oUtged  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  Mohammed.  After  paastng  widi  honor 
through  various  employments,  he,  was  created  a  bey,  or 
lord,  >and  became  at  length  chief  of  the  beys.  A  strong 
par^  being  formed  against  him,  he  was  twice  consltrained 
to  retire  from  Egypt;  but,  recovering  his  stadcm  and 
power,  he  ruled  for  some  years  in  tranquillity.  When 
the  war  broke  oat  beMreen  the  Turks  and  Russians,  he 
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WM  tmfhytd  in  ratding  mi  wrmy  <»f  twelve  tkousaini 
men  Car  tbe  lerviee  of  die  grand  aignor.  An  order,  how- 
ever*  was  tent  hy  that  prince  for  hU  decapimion,  in 
cemequeoce  of  his  being  accused,  Kqt  his  enemies,  of 
te  tntuMioB  of  coHoperatibg  wiib  tbe  troops  of  die  cxarina. 
Esaspemted  at  tbe  intended  violence,  be  rtenouoccd  all 
antgcdkn  to  the  Porte,  and  courted  an  alliance  widi 
Russia.  B«Dg  supported  b^  tbe  Qssjority  of  the  beys, 
he  levied  a  great  mitilar|r  fm^,  and  sent  a  psut  of  it  to 
cedftice  Palestine^,  Syria,  and  Ai$ibia  FeU:^  while  he  at- 
amded  to  dw  correction  of  abases,  the  dae  adnuai^tradon 
of  jii9tice,  and  tbe  promotion  of  coaunerce  and  the  arts. 
His  chief  general  was  the  bey  Mohammed  Abou-dahaps 
who,  elate  widi  his  success,  conoeived  tbe  hope  of  siip-* 
pbaitiog  bis  facfltctfaotor  Aii.  Returning  to  Cairo,  the 
aasbitiotts  and  n^i^ateful  bey  declared  his  iotentipn  of 
seiatng  the  govenamcnt ;  and,  when  a  considerable  army 
bad  been  added  to  his  force  by  the  treachery  of  the  bey 
Istunael,  his  anperiority  .of  nnmber  promised  success  to 
bis  prcatensionSf  Ali  now  solicited  imnnediate  aid  from 
Alexis  Ork^,.and  retired  with  his  treasures  and  a  amall 
army  to  Acre.  He  and  the  sheik  Daher  took  Gaza,  and 
formed  the  siege  of  Jaffa »  but  the  garrison  bravely  de- 
fiended  this  towfi^,  and  tbe  Russians  gave  vejry  little  assist* 
anee  to  the  besiegers.  It  was,  howevt;r,  at  length  re- 
duced ;  and  Ali,  with  the  friendly  sheik,  prepared  for  the 
recovery  of  Egypt.  He  routed  the  troops  of  Abou-dahap 
near  Salabich,  but  was  defeated-  in  the  next  conflict,  and 
wounded  in  bis  tent.  A  fever  which  had  seiaed  him  be- 
fbare  the  engagement,  concurred  widi  grief  to  render  his 
wounds  incuraUe^^  , 

The  conferences  between  the  R^ia^ian  and  Turkish 
plflsupolentiaries  being  unproductive  of  peace,  the  war 
was  renewed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,    l^'he  Xnrks 

34  Lusignan's  hntioty  of  the  revolt  of  AU  Bey. 
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obtained  occasional  advantages  in  desultory  actions ;  for 
their  <^hief  commander,  the  viisir  Mousson  Oglou,  avoided 
a  general  engagement.  The  chief  conflicts  occurred 
near^Silistria,  on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  river.  Ro- 
manzoiF  having  sent  his  vanguard  to  assault  an  encamp- 
ment on  a  hill  near  that  town,  the  artillery  dispersed  the 
Turkish  cavalry ;  but  the  post  was  so  gallandy  defended 
by  the  Janissaries,  that  the  Russians  could  not  avoid  re- 
coiling, and  even'  commenced  a  retreat.  The  Turks, 
elate  with  the  hope  of  victory,  rushed  from  their  camp, 
and  pursued  with  disorderly  eagerness.  Some  Russian 
regiments  then  ascended  another  part  of  the  hill,  and 
took  possession  of  the  entrenchments,  while  the  enemy 
retired  into  the  town.  The  general  gave  orders  for  an  at- 
tack of  the  place ;  but  spirited  sallies  baffled  his  views  ; 
and,  when  the  advance  of  the  vizir  threatened  an  inter- 
ception of  retreat,  the  assailants  hastened-back  to  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  river,  not  without  considerable  loss.  The 
empress^  dissatisfied  with  these  incidents,  wrote  to  Rom- 
unzofF  for  a  reason  of  his  not  routing  the  enemy  in  a  gene- 
ral conflict.  He  replied,  that  the  army  of  the  vizir  tre- 
bled that  of  her  majesty.  She  observed  in  answer,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  enquiring 
into  the  number  of  their  enemies,  but  merely  wished  to 
know  where  they  could  be  found,  that  they  might  bring 
them  to  a  decisive  engagement^. 

Recrossing  the  Danube,  the  Russians  besieged  Silistria, 
for  some  weeks,  losing  a  multitude  of  men  by  the  fire  from 
the  works  and  by  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  A  part  of  their 
'army,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  toward  the  Euxine,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  Varna  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  brave 
seraskier  Hassan  drove  the  enemies  of  his  country  from  the 
former  place ;  and  the  attempt  upon  the  latter  was  frustrated 
by.tbe  spirit  of  the  garrison, 
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Hie  vim  now  emplojred  hiniaelf  in  a  haiardous  ser- 
vice. The  disciplme  of  the  army  had  been  relaxed  ;  and 
licentiousness  and  neglect  of  da^  pervaded  the  camp.  Not 
finding  remonstrances  efficacious,  the  minister  made  some 
new  regulations,  and  strictljr  enforced  them.  The  soldiery 
became,  for  a  time,  more  orderly  and  submissive ;  but  many 
of  them  cherished  a  keen  resentment  against  the  viair  for 
his  reformative  aeal. 

The  next  campaign  was  more  pleasing  to  the 
ambitious  ciarina  than  the  warfare  of  the  pre-    '    '  ^^^' 
ceding  year.  Before  it  commenced,  the  grand  signor  died^ 
a  prince  who  deserved  to  reign  over  less  barbarous  subjects 
than  the  Turks.     Ashisson  Selim  was  then  too 
young  to  govern,  Abdul-hamed,  brother  of  the   ^^'  ^^' 
deceased  sultan,  was  appointed  his  successor.   The  new  so- 
vereign, instead  of  putting  his  nephew  to  death,  according 
to  the  ancient  practice,  not  only  protected  him,  but  treated 
him  with  friendly  regard.  A.party  of  mutinous  Janissaries 
wished  to  place  Selim  on  the  throne  $  but  they  were  quickly 
reduced  to  obedience. 

Both  courts  made  extraordinary  preparations  for  the 
campaign;  but,  at  the  desire  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
Catharine  consented  to  a  renewal  of  negotiation.  Siie 
found  her  finances  at  a  low  ebb :  her  armies  had  been 
diinned  by  pestilence ;  and  some  of  her  provinces  were 
convulsed  with  rebellion.  Yet  she  would  not  so  far  miti- 
gate her  demands,  as  to  promote  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  before  her  troops  were  ready  to  take  the  field. 
Romanaoif  having  forced  a  passage  over  the  Danube* 
various  conflicts  arose  ;  in  one  of  which,  general  Soltikoff 
triumphed  by  valor  and  perseverance.  Kamenski  and 
Souvoroff  had  less  difficulty  in  routing  another  army ;  for 
a  spirit  of  mutiny  was  so  strong  and  general  among  the 
iqen,  that  they  fled  instead  of  fightiqg,  and  left  their 
camp  and  artillery.  They  deserted  in  large  bodies ;  and 
.many  thousands,  hastening  to  Constantinople,  filled  that 
papit^il  with  disorder  and  confusion.    The  mutual  ani- 
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iBomtjr  of  the  European  and  Asiaiic  troopt  hurried  diem 
into  sanguinary  coUision  ;  and  they  became  more  formid*- 
Ue  to  each  other  than  to  their  foreign  adveruurtea.  The 
viair remained  encamped  with  a.diierem  army«  miabfe  to 
preserve  order  or  secure  obedience*  JOb  convoys  were  in* 
tercepted  ;  and,  his  camp  being  surrounded  by  the  Rus*. 
sians^  he  was  Teduced  to  the  necessity  of  capttiilatuig  for 
safety,  or  of  cutting  his  way  through  the  hostile  nmks.  As 
he  preferred  negotiatfoo,  he  desired  a  parky  :  and  peace 
was  soon  conckided  at  Kainargi. 

It  was  agreed,  that  the  Russians  should  enjoy  a  freeddm 
of  navii^atioD  in  the  Euxine,  and  in  oDber  seas 

July  21.  ^  ^hich  die  Turks  daimed  the  dominton,  with 
a  proviso  of  their  haviag  only  one  armed  vessel  at  a  timq 
in  the  Constamiaopolitan  seas ;  that  Aaopb,  Tagauok^ 
Kerch^  JetHckaia,  and  Kiabom,  should  be  ceded  to  the 
empress,  nrho  shoidd  also  possess  the  territory  situated 
ISetween  die  Bog  and  the  Nieper,  and  receive  four  mil- 
lions 90^  a  half  of  roubles  toward  defraying  die  expense* 
of  the  war ;  and  that  the  Crimea  should  be  no  Innger  de-. 
pendent  en  the  Ottoman  empire^. 

These  articles  were  rductandy  ^gned  by  the  Akufa  of 
'  the  vizir.  The  pride  of  Mousson  Ogjbn  would  not  adfisr 
him  to  appear  at  die  conferences:  he  therefore  feigned 
iHness,  and  sent  a  deputy*  A^  soon  as  the  graad  signor 
had  received  inteUigence  of  the  treaty^  he  convoked  an 
e^ctraordinary  divan  ;  and,  however  unpleasing  were  die 
conditions,  it  was  resolved  diat  the  peace  should  be  rati* 
fied. 

The  ^eaty  was  advanti^ous  to  Russia,  both  in  a  com- 
mercial and  political  point  of  view.  The  Levant  trade 
was  opened  to  the  subjects  of  the  csarina;  and'diat 
aspiring  princess,  while  she  restcn-ed  the  greater  part  of 
her  conquests,  extended  her  sway  over  the  Poliali 
Ukraine,  and,  by  the  stipulation  respectmg  the  Crimea^ 

36  Tooke's  life  ofCsthtfiAe,  TolH. 
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gave  herstif  a  diaace,  oot  very  dtfltant,  of  tcquiring  full 
poneasiMfr  of  that  poninauku  The  psaee  vat  colebnited 
widi  genend  rejoicings  for  eight  days  ;  and  the  joy  of  the 
court  was  evinced  in  the  reloaae  of  prisoners  (except  diose 
iriu)  were  confined  for  high  tteason)*  and  the  recall  of  essr 
lbs  from  die  wilds  of  Siberia. 

.  Tba  sofpression  of  the  rebellioa  enUvened  d^e  joy  of 
pMification.  The  govemmem  d  Catharine,  though  it 
was  adaainiaiarod  in  genend  with  imposing  wt  and  politic 
address,  was  not  universally  aq^reeahle  to  the  nation.  The 
dargy  compkdned  of  violaifsd  privijbges ;  and  the  peasants 
wave  disgnseed  at  the  rigors  of  military  conacriptioa. 
Amidst  theae  diocootents,  a  bold  adventurer  oifisred  hina- 
aalf  to  pubKc  notice^  and  excited  an  atarming  revolt 
13m8  inaui^ent  waa  Ikhelmaii  Pugatcheif,  a  Cosack  d 
the  Don,  who  had  served  with  reputataon  in  the  Russian 
•VfBy.  In  his  person  he  strikingly  rtteaabled  Peter  III,, 
and  was  therefore  advised  by  some  Polish  monks  of  the 
Gffodt  church,  wMi  whom  he  reaiaiaed  in  coqcealmeoit 
alter  be  had  desetaed  the  caai(>,  lo  aasume  the  desig- 
nation of  that  omperwr.  Retiring  into  JLittle  Ruasia,  he 
was  protected  and  eacoaraged  by  those  sectaries  who 
considered  the  Greek  reHgion  as  corrvpted  by  die  general 
practice,  and  deemed  ahesnselves  professors  of  the  pure 
and  genuine  faith.  He  afterwards  made  his  appearance 
CO  the  banks  of  the  Yaik,  and  formed  a  strong  party 
among  the  Cosacks,  who,  being  heretics  in  their  ^ti^ns, 
and  in  a  state  of  irritation  on  account  of  the  disputed 
rights  of  fishery,  -were  easily  persuadsd  to  take  arms 
i^inot  the  govemasent.  Being  suspected  of  treasonable 
vicrws,  he  was  imprisoned  ;  but  he  soon  made  his  escape ; 
and,  bathing  aasembled  his  partisans  in  the  territoiy  of 
Omnbarg,  arected    the    standard  of  revolt^^      AInny 

37  Dr.  GBlies  ssys,  tlut  be  '<  pietended  to  be  aacovipamed  hV  the 
czav  Peter  m./*  but  Uiat  was  tu>t  bis, pretence;  for  he  did  not  scruple 
to  announce  himtelf^M  the  czar  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  ipur- 
dere4. 
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'clergymen  of  the  established  church  concuired  with  the 
sectaries  in  favoring  his  cause;  and  the  flame  spread 
'dut>ugh  the  provinces  of  Casan  and  Astrakhan*  He  for^- 
med  the  siege  of  Orenburg,  relinquished  and  resumed  it  i 
but  he  could  not  take  the  place,  though  his  men,  during 
the  siege,  obtained  various  advantages  over  the  loyal 
troops.  As  his  success  increased,  so  did  his  ferocity.  He 
murdered  many  captured  officers,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  gentry ;  and  even  women  and  children  were  put  to  die 
sword  by  this  inhuman  rebel. 

General  BibikofF,  being  sent  against  him  with  a  res^* 
pectable  army,  first  employed  some  officers  in  checking 
his  career,  and  then  personally  engaged  him ; .  but .  was 
defeated  and  slain.  Prince  Gallitzin,  eager  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  commander,  attacked  the  rebels  near 
Kargaula,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  Their 
chief  fled,  almost  alone,  to  the  ii|ountains ;  but  he  soon 
re-assembled  the  fugitives,  and  having  received  some 
accessions  of  force,  risqued  another  engagement,  in  which 
he  was  unsuccessfuL  He  again  took  refuge  among  the 
mountains.  Suddenly  re-appearing,  he  marched  toward 
Casan,  burned  the  suburbs,  and  invested  the  citadel.  He 
was  not,  however,  suffered  to  prosecute  the  siege  urith  ef^ 
fect ;  for  colonel  Mickelson,  -approaching  with  a  gallant 
corps^  drove  him  from  the  waUs,  pursued  him  for  three 
daysy  and  then  encountered  him  in  a  dose  contest,  which 
terminated  in  the  flight  of  the  rebels. 

Pugatcheff  was  not  yet  so  discouraged  as  to  desist  from 
his  revolt.  The  mal-content  tribes  still  flocked  to  his 
banner;  and  he  conceived  the  hope  of  reducing  the 
second  city  of  the  empire*  While  the  war  continued 
with  the  Turks,  he  might  have  taken  Moscow  with  ease ; 
but  he  neglected  the  opportunity ;  and,  when  he  now 
began  his  march  toward  that  city,  he  was  informed  of 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  Expecting  that*it  would  at  this 
time  be  well  defended,  he  altered  his  course,  retired 
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to  the  Wd||a»  routed  se^ml  regisfikeiits,  and  deduced  some 
forts. 

Tb^'chief  hoDOr  of  quelliog  the  revolt  is  due  to  Mi- 
kelson.  He  pursued  the  rebels  with  indefatigable  zeal,  in 
trackless  deseitSt  amidst  the  rigors  of  winter ;  and,  in  the 
heats  of  somm^  (for  in  that  climate  there  is  little  spring), 
he  contanuad  to  harass  and  annoy  them  in  every  mode, 
until  iamioe  and  ruin  hung  over  them.  At  length  diey 
ceased  to  resist,  and  dispersed.  Three  of  them  were  in*- 
duced,  by  a  promise,  of  pardon,  to  betray  their  leaden 
When  lie  had  discovered  their  intentions,  he  began  to  de* 
fend  hkdaelf ;  but  they  bound  him,  and  delivered  him  up 
to  a  g|uard  sent  by  Souvoroff.  He  was  tried  at  Moscow, 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  beheaded.  Four  of  his  chief 
accomplices  were  also  punbhed  with  death :  eighteen  were 
subjected  to  the  torture  of  the  knout,  and  banished  to  Si^ 
beria.  A  general  pardon  was  then  granted;  and  peace 
was  fuHy  restored  to  the  enq^e.  The  efiects  of  the  re« 
betttoo,hoiwever,  did  not  immediately  vanish.  Many  towns 
in  the  disordered  provinces,  and  a  great  number  of  villa** 
ges,  appeared  in  ruins :  trade  was  at  a  stand  ;  and  famine, 
long  prevailed^. 

The  peace  of  the  European  continent  was  undisturbed 
for  some  years  after  the  treaty  of  Kainargi :  but  the  am* 
bidon  of  princes  or  of  ministers,  and  the  military  spirit  of 
the  principal  governments,  seemed  to  prognosticate  that  it 
would  not  ber  of  very  long  diu*ation.  In  the  mean  time, 
every  natipn  endeavoured  to  profit  by  it. 

1^  my  next  letter,  I  will  take  a,  general  survey  of  the 
af&irs  of  Europe  to  the  inauspicious  era  of  the  alliance 
between  the  French  court  and  the  American4)rovincials ; 
an  alliance  which  led  to  disastrous  consequences,  by  it^s 
tendency  to  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  ideas  in 
France^  But,  before  I  enter  upon  that  survey,  it  is  proper 

$B  Vie  de  Catharine,  par  Cast^ra,  tom«  ii. 

o 
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to  advert  to  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  which, 
during  the  period  comprehended  in  my  late  review  of  po- 
liticsy  remained  a  tranquil  spectator  of  die  transactions  of 
other  states. 

In  the  war  which  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the 
Dutch  had  no  concern.  They  were  excused  by  the 
British  monarch  from  the  obligation  of  aaaistiog  him 
against  his  enemies;  but^  as  their  merchants  favored 
France  by  a  conveyance  of  her  colonial  produce  to 
Europe,  their  ships  were  occasionally  seised  for  this 
breach  of  neutrality.  The  burghers  of  Amsterdam  aad 
other  trading  towns  loudly  complained  of  what  they 
termed  piratical  violence,  and  of  the^partialiaty  of  prince 
Louis  of  Brunswick,  guardian  of  the  young  stadtholder, 
to  the  British  interests.  The  French  took  advantage  of 
this  discontent  to  strengthen  their  influence,  which  had 
been  nearly  subverted  in  Holland  by  their  invasion  of  the 
territories  of  the  republic  in  the  year  1747.  But  the  dis- 
putes of  party,  for  many  years,  did  not  very  seriously  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  United  Provinces. 

William  V.,  prince  of  Orange,  having  completed  his 
eighteenth^  year  in  1766,  was  declared  to  be  of  proper 
age  for  the  personal  exercise  of  government;  and  he 
entered  upon  the  functions  of  stadtholder,  captsdn-gene- 
ral,  and  high-admiral,  amidst  demonstrations  of  general 
joyk  He  was  dull  and  heavy  in  his  appearance,  but  was 
not  deficient  in  sagacity  or  in  good  sense*'  He  is  said 
to  have  been  quick  in  the  discernment  of  characters  ; 
had  an  excellent  memory ;  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  constitution  of  that  republic  which  he 
was  destined  to  guide.  In  his  disposition  he  was  mild 
ratfier  than  imperious;  and,  from  his  habitual  attention 
to  tile  advice  and  instructions  of  his  guardian,  he  had 
ccmtracted  a  diffidence  of  himself  and  a  distrust  of  others. 
Hence  he  became,  in  general,  a  wavering  and  irresolute 
politician.     His  attachment  to  prince  Louis  induced  him 
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to  soliGit  a  continaance  of  the  pubKc  services  of  one  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  govern.  The  prince,  therefore, 
was  not  only  continued  in  the  office  of  field^marshal,  bat, 
wkbont  being  enrolled  as  a  meinber  of  the  council  of 
state,  which  was  thought  degrading  to  a  person  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  had  the  privilege 
<^  giving  advice  whenever  it  was  desired  by  the  stadt- 
hoidei». 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  was  inclined  to  marry,  he 
made  a  judicious  choice  of  a  wife.  Wilhelmina,  niece 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  united  domestic  virtues  and  the 
usual  accomplishments  of  her  sex  with  the  bold  spirit 
of  her  family ;  and  an  union  with  this  princess  promised 
additional  strength  to  the  republic.  The  prince  repaired 
to  Berlin,  where  the  nuptial  solemnity  was  followed  by 
courtly  festivity ;  and  general  joy  pervaded  the  Dutch 
provinces. 

.  The  prince,  for  some  years,  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of 
popularity ;  and  his  administration,  being  supported  by 
the  British  and  Prussian. interest,  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  French  party.  This  faction  dis- 
approved his  intention  of  augmenting  the  army,  as  it  ten- 
ded to  increase  his  influence  ;  but  he  affected  his  purpose, 
and  also  gave  renovated  strength  to  the  navy.  The  troops 
were  put  in  motion  in  1770,  when  a  dispute  had  arisen 
with  the  elector  Palatine  on  the  subject  of  duties  claimed 
by  the  Dutch  upon  the  Lower  Rhine :  but  hostilities  were 
prevented  by  die  acquiescence  of  the  elector  in  the  fair 
demands  of  the  republic. 

The  commerce  and  the  colonial  power  of  the  Dutch 
were  stiU  considerable.  In  the  East-Indies,  they  im- 
proved, the  condition  of  their  setdements,  particularly  in 
Java  and  Ceylon.  In  the  latter  island,  being  desirous  of 
rendering  the  king  of  Candy  more  subservient  to  their 

.'>9  History  of  the  revolution  (in  17S7)  in  the  Dutch  repubVic, 
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views  of  interest,  they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
'dominions,  and  gained  posaesMon  of  his  capital:  but  they 
were  afterwards  driven  from  it*  They  continued  to  harass 
him,  until  he  agreed  (in  1766)  to  a  treaty  which  condu*  * 
ced  greatly  to  their  advantage.  He  ceded  a  very  conside- 
rable extent  of  territory,  and  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
produce  of  the  island,  on  their  promising  to  acknowledge 
him  as  emperor,  supply  him  with  salt  gratis^  and  pay 
him  a  tribute^^. 

Where  their  interest  is  supposed  to  be  concerned,  the 
Dutch  are  not  remarkable  for  an  adherence  to  their  sti- 
pulations* They  neglected  the  paymeqt  of  the  tribute, 
and  did  not  strictly  execute  the  rest  of  the  treaty,  although 
persons  less  avaricious  and  narrow-minded  would  have 
considered  it  as  a  point  of  policy  to  conciliate  the  barba- 
rian prince  by  an  observance  of  the  laws  of  honor  and 
good  faith.  , 

In  the  western  hemisphere,  the  tyranny  of  the  plant- 
ers of  Surinam  endangered  the  loss  of  that  colony  to  the 
republic.  The  negroes,  finding  that  their  laborious  ser- 
vices did  not  procure  them  that  humane  treatment  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  resolved  to  take  vengeance 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  commenced  an  insurrection 
near  the  river  Cottica.  Several  plantations  were  ravaged 
by  the  slaves  who  had  cultivated  them  ;  the  houses  were 
set  on  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  murdered.  The  insur- 
gents then  retired  into  the  woods  with  their  families ; 
while  the  terrified  colonists  flocked  to  Paramaribo,  for 
protection.  The  colonial  military  establishment  not  being 
deemed  sufficiently  powerful,  the  governor  formed  a 
regiment  of  free  negroes  who  had  been  slaves  ;  and  ap- 
plication wasmade  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a  rein- 
forcement The  rebels  had  fortified  with  pallisades,  and 
with  loaded  swivels,  a  spot  that  was  well  defended  by 

40  Pcrcivars  account  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
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niture,  and  which  vras  oDly  accessible  by  private  paths  un- 
der water.  They  had  another  post  still  more  difficult  of 
access ;  and  from  these  coverts  they  used  to  sally  in  the 
night  for  the  purposes  of  depredation.  Troops  being  sent 
against  the  former  station^  some  weeks  were  spent  and 
many  lives  lost  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  throw  a  £Mcine 
bridge  over  the  marsh  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The 
besiegers  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  capital) 
when  a  party  of  black  rangers  discovered  the  paths  of  com- 
munication. The  swamp  was  then  crossed,  and  the  for- 
tress taken  by  a  coup  de  main ;  but  Baron,  the  leader  oF 
the  rebels,  escaped  into  the  woods  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison.  Soon  after  this  success,  colonel  Fourgeoud, 
a  Swiss,  landed  at  Paramaribo  with  500  men  from  Hol- 
land, to  assist  in  quelling  the  insurrection  :  but  these  sol- 
diers were  long  inactive,  as  tranquility  seemed  to  be  res- 
tored. A  fresh  alarm  being  excited  by  intelligence,  im- 
porting that  a  small  party  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  had  been  cut  oflf  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  a  party  of 
Europeans  under  captain  Stedman  were  sent  to  cruise  up 
and  down  the  Cottica.  These  men  suflfered  severely  from 
fatigue  and  the  climate,  while  the  negroes  were  renewing 
their  ravages.  The  colonel  afterwards  began  his  march  in 
quest  of  the  enemy,  who,  however,  eluded  pursuit.  He  de- 
stroyed theiv  habitations,  circumscribed  their  quarters,  and 
ravaged  their  fields^'. 

This  desultory  *war  long  continued  to  agitate  the  colony. 
Fourgeoud,  having  received  a  reinforcement  from  Holland, 
renewed  his  operations  against  the  revolters.  He  and  his 
men  were  frequently  obliged  to  wade  through  morasses  in 
very  heavy  rains,  when  the  water  nearly  reached  their 
breasts.  In  one  of  these  aquaitc  expeditions,  the  Europeans 
were  suddenly  attacked  and  defeated  with  loss:  but  the  chief 


41  Stedman's  narrative  of  a  five-years  expedition  (from  17721©  1777) 
against  the  revolted  negfroes  of  Surinam,  vol.  i. 
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diminution  of  their  number  arose  from  disease,  generated 
by  fatigue  and  an  insalubrious  climate.  Having  forced  their 
way  to  a  small  town,  to  which  the  enemy  set  fire,  they 
were  encouraged  to  proceed  until  retreat  became  difficult 
and  dangerous.  They  effected  it,  however,  and  had  a  re- 
spite from  the  turmoils  of  war.  Hostilities  again  arose ; 
but  peace  was  at  length  restored,  on  the  emigration  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  rebel  host  from  the  Surinam  colony  to 
that  of  Cayenne**. 


LETTER  IV. 

IBatory  qf  Great  Britain^  including  an  account  qf  the  American 
Vfar  :  vdth  a  general  view  of  the  affairs  ofEuroJiCy  tQ  the  com- 
mencement qfthe  war  with  France^  in  1778. 

AS  some  of  the  most  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable 
wars  have  been  commended  or  vin^cated^  you  will  not 
be  surprised,  my  dear  son,  when  I  inform  you  that  the 
war  into  which  Great  Britain  was  now  on  the  point  of 
rushing,  although  particularly  horrible  in  being  a  civil 
war,  was  pronounced  to  be  just  and  necessary,  not  only  • 
by  legislators,  but  by  many  of  the  professional  teachers 
of  a  mild  and  pacific  religion.  For  this  perverseness  of 
sentiment  we  may  in  some  measure  account,  by  refiect- 
ing  on  the  influence  of  a  court,  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  church,  and  the  prevalence  of 
a  Tory  spirit  among  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
From  public  assemblies  we  are  induced  to  expect  a  greater 
attention  to  policy  than  to  justice :  but,  in  this  instance, 
both  those  objects  seem  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  wan- 
tonness of  despotism  or  the  malice  of  resentment. 

42  Stedman'fl  narrative,  vol.  ii. 
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The  pertinacity  of  the.  tourt  soon  appeared,  in  the 
applicatioii  9f  the  minister  to  the  commons  for  an  address 
that  fftvored  coercion*  It  was  voted  by  that  house  after 
a  spirited  debate ;  and  the  lords,  notwithstanding  *  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  some  of  the  members  who  haran- 
gued them,  agreed  to  (what  was  in  eStct)  a  declaration  of 
war. 

The  address  stated,  that  "  a  part  of  his  majesty's  sub-^ 
jectSf  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts'-Bay,  had  pro^ 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  resist  the  authority  of  die  supreme 
legislature ;  and  that  a  rtbclUon  actually  existed  within 
the  said  province."  It  declared  the  readiness  <^  the  two 
houses  to  pay  attention  and  regard  to  any  real  grievances, 
which  should,  in  a  dutiful  and  constitutional  manner,  be 
laid  before  them.  **  At  the  same  time,''  they  said,  "  we 
consider  it  as  our  indispensable  duty  humbly  to  beseech 
your  majest}%  that  you  will  take  die  most  effectual  mea- 
sures to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  lawsi  and  to  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  legislature." 

A  conciliatory  bill,  framed  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  was 
rejected  by  the  peers  ;  and  the  commons  treated  with  con^ 
tempt  a  scheme  offered  by  Mr.  Burke  with  the  same 
view :  but  a  resolution  proposed  by  lord  North  was  adopt- 
ed, promising  to  desist  from  all  taxation  except  commer- 
cial imposts,  whenever  any  one  of  the  colonial  assemblies 
should  vote  a  reasonable  sum,  as  a  revenue  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  parliament.  Not  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
offer  (which,  indeed,  the  colonists  deemed  insidious  and 
evasive),  the  minister  introduced  two  bills  to  debar  nine 
of  the  provinces  from  all  foreign  commerce.  Those  which 
were  not  thus  restricted,  were,  New-York,  the  three  De- 
laware counties,  North-Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

These  bills  were  strongly  opposed,  not  only  in  various 
petitions,  but  by  many  of  the  best  parliamentary  speakers ; 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  court,  with  reference  to 
America,  was  indignantly  condemned.    Mr.  Wilkes,  who 
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then  presided  in  the  civic  chair,  took  a  decided  part  in 
some  of  these  debates;  and  his  inflnence  procured  a 
spirited  remonstrance  from  the  liyery  men  of  Londoo, 
justifying  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  provincials,  and 
earnestly  beseeching  his  majesty  to  ^  dismiss  immediately 
and  for  ever  from  his  cotmcula"  those  ministers  and  secret 
advisers  ¥rho  were  **  enemies  equally  to  his  title  and  to 
the  liberties  of  his  peopled"  The  king,  in  his  answer,  ex* 
pressed  the  utmost  astonbhment  at  finding  any  of  Ins  sub- 
jects capable  of  encouraging,  or  inclined  to  vindicate^  tiie 
rebellious  disposition  evinced  by  the  Americans ;  and  he 
declared  that,  as  he  had  a  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  parliament,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  its  authority. 

l^oon  after  the  delivery  of  this  bold  address  and  this 
spirited  answer,  actual  hostilities  arose  in  New  England. 
A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops,  observing  near  Lex- 
ington a  party  of  American  militia,  ordered  the  rebeb  to 
disperse.  The  latter  began  to  retire  ;  and»  *^  se-* 
^'  *  veral  guns  were  then  fired  upon  the  ro3^ist8 
from  behind  a  stone  wall  and  some  houses,*'  according  to 
the  account  given  by  general  Gage :  but  I  am  not  fully 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  cautious  provincials  would 
thus  attack  a  force  superior  both  in  number  andr  dis- 
cipline. The  skirmish  ended  in  the  death  of  some  of 
the  Americans.     At  Concord  a  more  sanguinary  conflict 

1  When  Wilkes  appeared  at  court  with  this  address,  it  was  intima- 
ted by  one  of  the  lords  in  waitingr,  that  the  king  would  not  have  any 
conference  with  him.  The  popular  roapstrate  cooUy  replied,  that  he 
neither  expected  nor  desired  that  honor.  The  lord  chamberlain 
Hertford,  soon  after,  wrote  to  the  lord  mayor,  to  inform  him  that  hia 
majesty  would  not  again  receive,  upon  his  throne,  any  address  from 
the  livery.  The  citizens  now  voted  a  warm  remonstrance ;  and,  when 
tlie  king  declined  receiving-  it  in  the  fonper  mode,  the  two  sheriffs 
presented  to  him,  at  a  levee,  some  resolutions,  asserting  the  right  of 
petitioning  and  of  being -heard,  and  condemning  the  unconstitutional 
advicc.whtch  had  induced  their  sovereign  to  behave  so  imperiously. 
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tbok  phM  ;  Md)  b^fere  th*  tfoopa  of  the  government  re- 
turned to  ttieir  head-^arMr$,  above  sixty  of  their  assoei- 
afeft,  mA  fifty  of  their'  smtftgoftists^  w«re  kiQe<^. 

Ttitm  niWtkhhet  inflamed  the  aiMiOQity  of  both  parties 
to  Ihe  h^TlfjiHt  ef  rtneor ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
boA  eott»lft4tf6tf  cfHelfies  for  wbicb  no  reasonaUe^apologjr 
eouM  be  tfiad^i  The  occasional  inhumanities  of  the  pro« 
vineials,  however^  were  not  ahogiether  so  inexcusable  as 
thorie  of  the  BfUS^h  tsxKypl ;  for  the  fermer  had  obviously 
greater  provodatloa^  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  defend 
themselves  ag^Mt  vi^lMee  and  oppression,  while  the  lat^ 
ter  iMtd  offenehehf  ht  the  enforcement  of  arbitrary 
chitms*  As  a  Britdn,  1  glety  in  saying  Aai  British  huma-> 
nity  has,  on  numerous  occasions,  appeared  with  signail  lns<» 
tre ;  Imt,  in  this  war,  it  wa^  frequent^  aoperseded  fay^  de- 
liberate and  odidus^erneliiy. 

The  earl  of  8tfnd«i^ab,  attd  aomo  othar  ministerialists, 
conscious  of  their  oWn  watft  of  eourage,  had  represented 
the  Americana  as  a^  set  of  cowai^,  who  wbuld  nm  away 
at  the  sight  of  a  bMalion^  of  Englkh  regukrs:  but,  if 
dkose  speakers  had  any  sense  of  shame,  the  batde  of 
Btmker'a  hiH  convinced  diem  of  tbmf  calumnious  foUya 

The  provincials  having  fortified  thac  eaiinetice,  and 
erected  a  batteiy  to  cannonade  Boston,  general  Cage  9mi 
two  diousand  men  to  dislodge  them.  The  attack  was  vi-' 
gorous,  and  the  defence  resolute.  Dnriog  the 
engagement,  Charlestown,  a  poptilous  aftd  flOU-  **"®  ^^' 
rishtng  place,  separated  from  Boston  only  by  a  narrow  ri- 
ver, was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Americans  fought 
with  such  spirit,  that  the  king^s  troops  were  repeatedly 
driven  back  ;  but  at  length  the  works  were  forded,  though 
the  advantage  wils  purchased  with  a  loss  coiisidefably 
greater  than  that  which  was  sustained  by  the  defender^  of 
tRe  post?. 

2  London  gazette  of  June  10, 1775;  compared  with  the  American 
iccount.  3  BHtish  and  Ari^erisan  acccmnts. 

P 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  oScexB  of 
the  government,  a  new  congress  had  assembled  before  the 
late  battle ;  and  the  members  acted  yrith  as  much  firmiiess 
and  dignity,  as  if , their  authority  bad  been  unquestioned, 
and  their  proceedings  sanctioned  by  strict  legality.  Hiey 
attended,  with  coolness  and  wisdom,  to  the  varied  con- 
cerns of  war  and  policy,  and  enacted  judicious  ordinances 
for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  confederate  colonies. 
Of  a  commander  of  their  troops  they  made  a  fortunate 
^hoice.  Mr.  Washington  was  selected  for  that  high  and 
arduous  station  ;  and  every  voice  approved ^the  appoint- 
ment. He  declared  himself  unqualified  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  office :  but  his  modesty  was  not  suffered  to 
plead  an  admissible  excuse. 

While  the  general  aud  his  officers  were  organising  the 
army^  the  congress,  under  the  presidency  of  Hancock,  is- 
sued a  manly  declaration,  asserting  the  necessity  of  taking 
arms  to  resist  oppression  and  avoid  slavery,  but  disclaim- 
ing all  ideas  of  independence.  A  petition  to  the  king,  for 
peace  and  reconciliation,  evinced  equal  spirit. 

The  armies  of  Gage  and  of  Washington  remained  on 
the  defensive  for  (he  remainder  of  the  year :  but  some 
military  operations,  not  unimportant,  occurred  in  Canada. 
General  Montgomery  entered  that  province  with  a  small, 
force,  proclaiming  the  wish  of  the  congress  to  secure  to 
the  inhabitants  all  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  instead 
of  the  ungracious  and  arbitrary  enactments  with  which 
their  feelings  had  been  lately  insulted.  However  strong 
was  the  disgust  that  was  felt/  by  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Canadian  communis  at  the  act  to  which  he  alluded, 
few  of  the  inhabitants  joined  him :  yet,  when  he  had 
taken  two  forts,  he  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital.  He 
hoped  to  surprise  the  garrison;  but  the' troops,  though 
not  numerous,  were  prepared  for  his  reception.  Amidst 
the  rigors  of  winter,  he  led  his  men  to  an  assault.  In  this 
dangerous  service,  he  lost  his  life.     As  fiis  character  and 
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sierit  rendered  him  worthy  of  a  longer  existence,  sincere 
lamentation  attended  his  fate :  but  his  friends  consoled 
themselves  with  reflecting,  that  he  died  on  the  field  of 
honor  and  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Courtiers,  indeed, 
called  him  i  traitor  and  a  rebel ;  but  their  invectives  did 
not  injure  his  fame. 

Colonel  Arnold,  who  was  as  brave  as  Montgoniery,  but 
was  less  esteemed,  attempted  to  take  the  town  by  a  coup 
de  main :  but  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  invaders  re- 
tired with  considerable  loss.  So  far  the  Americans  were 
unfortunate  ;  but  die  spirit  of  the  congress  was  undimi- 
nished ;  mid  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  the  hope  of 
better  fortune. "" 

A  war  so  impolitic,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was 
condemned  by  every  reflecting  court  in  Europe ;  and  the 
ministers  were  considered  as  rash  and  unskilful  pilots, 
unfit  to  guide  the  helm  of  a  great  monarchy.  France  and 
Spain,  however,  did  not  grieve  or  repine  at  the  rise  of  a 
contest  which  threatened  to  weaken  and  disgrace  a  haugh- 
ty enemy.  The  court  of  Vienna,  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Versailles,  felt  no  gratitude  for  the  assistance  re- 
ceived from  George  II.,  and  did  not  lament  the  difficulties 
in  which  his  grandson  had  involved  himself.  The  king  of 
Prussia, resenting  the  desertion  of  his  interests  in  the  peace 
of  the  year  1763,  exulted  in  the  embarrassments  of  the 
^dsh  court,  and  satirised  the  folly  of  the  ministers  ;  and 
the  Russian  empress,  envying  the  maritime^  power  of  this 
country,  wished  for  its  humiliation.  Yet  our  sovereign  and 
his  advisers  persisted  in  their  resolutions  of  military  en- 
forcement>  and  hoped  to*  subdue  the  presumptuous  and  re- 
fractory provincials. 

The  new  king  of  France  was  a  moderate  and  well  dis- 
posed prince ;  but  he  was  occasionaxlly  influenced  by 
sinister  counsels,  and  led  into  arbitrary  measures.  His 
queen  had  too  great  a  sway  over  him,  and  too  frequendy 
counteracted  his  patriotic  views.    Nursed  in  a  despotic 
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cwit,  and  finding  the  established  goveimmf Qt  b  Fnma 
unfettered  and  unchastised  by  a  regard  for  the  rtfhla  ^ 
the  .people,  she  rather  opposed  than  promoted  that  rolax-r 
atipn  of  the  rigors  of  authority  to  which  Louis  was  makM" 
rally  inclined. 

The  recall  of  the  count  de  Maurepas  toxourt,  hy  thft 
young  moDarch)  was  a  measure  which  seemedt  at  the 
time,  to  give  general  satisfaction.  He  waa  oot  rfatwratpd 
in  the  office  of  marine  minister ;  but,  as  a  mere  inembcr 
of  the  council  of  state,  he  became  the  chief  direetqr  of 
the  national  affairs.  The  count  du  Muy  an4  M*  Turgot 
were  likewise  favored  with  the  royal  confidence*  At  the 
same  time,  the  countess  Du-Barri  was  exiled  from  a  eottft 
which  she  had  disgraced,  being  ordered  to  rtlu?e  to  a 
convent  near  Meauz.  The  queen  wished  for  the  immc^ 
diate  recall  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  i  but^  th9  kiQg«  re<r 
collecting  the  aversion  of  the  late  dauphin  to  that  mini^^ 
ter,  withheld  his  assent*  The  known*  polilioa  of  Im  fw* 
ther  ako  influenced  Louis  to  forbear  dtt  manifo^tation  of 
any  wish  for  the  re-estaUishmeat  of  those  pafliamenty 
which  hia  grandfather  had  suppressed ;  for,  Qldnough  tb^ 
dauphin  disapproved  the  general  government  of  the  ItHe 
king,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  apirit  of  the  magistraey 
required  occasional  checks. 

M*  de  Maupeou  and  his  lUsociales  were  aufiered  to 
retain  their  offices  for  aone  time ;  but  the  advice  of* 
Maurepas  prevailed  over  aQ  the  suggesticnis  whkb  they 
offered  ii(  council.  The  duke  d'  AigtiiUoD,  lo  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  expulsion  from  the  cabinet,  reaigiied  both 
his  empbyments*  He  was  succeeded  as  miai^ler  of  wi» 
.  by  the  count  de  Muy,  and  in  the  departmoint  of  fore^ 
affairs  by  the  count  de  Vergennes,  ^Zm  of  the  celebrated 
politician  and  diplomaitiat  Chavigni.  On  the  di^misaioa 
oi  M,  de  Boynes,  whose  neglect  of  the  pnvy  pr»ve<t  Una 
to  be  unqualified  for  the  poet  which  he  heU,  M^  Turgot 
became  ipinister  of  the  marine,    Thip  jdiibs^hev  im- 
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dirvtood  the  tb¥Sfy  of  Us  aiaUterial  4kity  better  than  the 
pv«f:t»€«.  Ho  W9e  more  aujait  in  the  aatt»gemeDt  of  the 
fiiMuw«f«  md  wa»  therefore  highly  pleased  at  hi&  removal 
to  thia  braoeh  of  offioe*  od  the  disgrace  of  TerraL  Wheo 
the  chwceltor  was  ccmiaaQded  to  quit  the  court,  M.  de 
MjVQaMSfiU  mm  afipoiatcd  keeper  of  the  seaL 

As  the  people  anxiously  wished  for  the  reatorautkoxcf 
iba  parfiasMiita»«.^a  meaanre  whidi  the  couat  de  Mavre- 
paa  also  airoog^y  advised^  ■  the  king  was  at  length  ia^ 
dneed  to  reUnquiah  his  ol^ectioos*  Before  he  had  auffi- 
^ody  revolved  the  aut^t  ia  lus  miod^  he  recesired  a 
la«g  meiaonal  from  his  brother  the  count  de  Provence, 
tm^mg  the  contests  betweett  the  parUameot  of  Patia  and 
the  cKown  from  the  bepnoiag  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  j 
condaatmiAg  the  arrogint  prtteasioiis  of  that  body,  it's 
Cdsfi  principleai  aiad  turbuknik  spirit ;  and  pKoiestiaig  9- 
fsinat  the  soppvessioo  of  the  a«w  oourts,  which  the  bite 
king  had  wisely  ereetsd  for  tfae  fnwntfnance  of  bia  lawlul 
anihori^,  and  the  impvovaateot  of  the  judicial  admtnia- 
tmtim.  Thoramonal  of  tha  new  ma^stratea,  diatingimb* 
«d  by  ihair  diayneraifeed  zeal  and  enli^^tteaod  minds, 
wcHild»  said  tbo  twaaofialiat,  bo  naourca  of  great  aflUction 
to  tha  frwidn  «f  ibe  aMaarehf  and  to  aU  true  panriots,  if 
their  placet  were  to  be  fiUad  witb  aasbitaaus  and  rciraetory 
subjeOH  vho  had  8y»teasa|icaU.y  asankd  dw  royal  autho- 
fity  witb  opcQ  b^tilkias^  bad  coiefCMd  an  arhkraiy  con- 
trol owr  tim  pmvweial  alMa  and  aU  daaaaa  of  the  amt- 
BMiMy,  persa^ntod  tho  ehmrskia  itVsafiianKnts  or  ii^  bh- 
mftera,  pratiNiged  «Miaas  with  views  of  privato  interest, 
Md  rar^,  if  orer^  attended  to  tha  pubUcgood.  The  re- 
turn of  anahr  mm  ia  powtr  would  fiKthe  realm  wish  con- 
f^aioa*  Elateadtb  tha  SHWOsed  oaceasity  of  their  sMrvicoa, 
and  bursting  with  vengoanoa  for  their  proscription^  ihey 
would  uke  advanuge  of  the  king's  youth,  andperhapaaani* 
hilate  his  power*. 

4  Joumal  historique  du  r^tablissement  del»  maigbtritture. 
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Otfier  temonstrances  were  made  on  this  important  sub- 
ject; and  that  of  the  existing  parliament  of  Bretagne  was 
particularly  strong  and  pointed.  Louis  observed,  that  the 
arguments  adverse  to  the  old  parliaments  were  plausiUe  ; 
but,  as  it  was  the  general  wish  that  they  should  be  re-esta- 
blished, he  was  desirous  of  procuring  by  such  a  measure 
the  affection  of  his  people. 

A  bed  of  justice  being  proclaimed',  the  king  declared 
his  intention  of  recalling  and  reinstating  the  former  magi- 
strates ;  and,  as  he  thus  condescended  to  gratify  his  sub- 
jects, he  expected  from  them,  in  return,  a  due  submission 
to  his  authority.     Nine  edicts,  and  an  ordinance  of  dis- 
cipline, were  then  read.    The  first  provided  for  the  re-^ 
turn  of  all  the  magistrates  and  officers,  composing  the 
late  parliament  of  Paris,  to  their  functions  and  power. 
Anodier  ordained  a  dissolution  of  the  countik  formed  by 
Maupeou ;  and  the  remaining  seven  were  connected  in 
detail  with  the  new  sjrstem  of  the  court.    The  reguladons 
of  discipline  were  more  accordant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
obnoxious  chancellor  than  to  the  liberal  ideas  of  a  patriot 
king.    They  tended  to  give  to  the  great  chamber  the 
exclusive  power  of  registration,  to  make  the  first  pre- 
sident despotic,  divide  the  head  from  the  members,  check 
the  facility  of  remonstrance,  and  multiply  the  grounds 
of  removal  and  confiscation,  of  which  a  new  tribunal,  or 
cmr  plemSre^  would  arbitrarily  take  cognisance.    This 
mode  of  discipiine  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  aasemUy ; 
and  the  edict  for  the  re-estaUishment  of  the  great  coun- 
cil, as  a  ready  substitute  for  a  refractory  parliament,  was 
warmly  reprobated  by  the  duke  'de  Chartres,  who,  wiA 
his  father  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  recently  banish- 
ed from  court  for  refusing  to  accompany  Maupeou's  par- 
liament at  the  performance  of  obsequies  in  honor  of  Lou- 
is XV*. 

5  November  12, 1774. 

6  Jounudhistorique. 
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Great  was  the  joy  of  the  capital  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Parisian  magistracy  ;  and,  as  it  was  followed  by  similar 
"  concessions  to  the  other  parliaments,  exultation  was  diffu- 
sed over  the  whole  kingdom.  Louis  was  compared  with 
the  patriotic  Henry  IV.;  and  happy  times  weie  fondly  ex- 
pected. In  Bretagne,  the  display  of  satisfaction  was  parti- 
cularly  marked.  M.  de  la  Chalotais  made  a  triumphal  en- 
try  into  Rennes,  preceded  by  above  two  hundred  young 
men  on  horseback,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  nobleue  in 
coaches ;  and  fire-works,  illuminations,  and  festivities,  in- 
dicated prevailing  joy. 

The  lover  classes  of  people  would  have  rejoiced  more 
cordially  on  this  occasion,  if  the  difficulty  of  subsistence 
had  not  abridged  their  comforts.  The  new  administrator 
of  the  finances  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  poor  in  this 
respect.  He  repressed  the  injurious  system  of  monopcdy, 
and  took  other  measures  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  price 
of  corn.  But  his  efforts  were  not  immediately  success- 
fuL  It  was  even  pretended,  that  his  allowance  of  a  free 
trade  for  com  in  the  interior  of  thekbgdom  had  increased 
the  geneval  distress,  while  it  proved  advantageous  to  in- 
dividuals. The  farmers-general,  whose  rapacity  he  had 
checked,  augmented  by  their  arts  the  popular  irritation, 
which  was  also  embittered  by  the  spirit  of  party.  Riots, 
in  various  provinces,  darmed  the  friends  of  order.  At 
Dijon,  many  lives  were  lost  in  a  conflict  between 
the  soldieri^  and  the  populace.  The  metropolis  ^^ 
was  not  free  from  commotion.  The  parliament  passed 
an  arr^  on  the  occasion  ;  but  the  king  discountenanced 
the  spontaneous  interference  of  that  body,  and  adjusted 
with  his  ministers  the  means  of  repressing  tumult.  Troops 
were  posted  in  the  district^  where  disorder  was  most  pre- 
valent : .  all  who  had  com  in  their  possession  were  desired 
to  dispose  of  it  at  a  moderate  price  :  a  bounty  was  allowed 
upon  importation ;  and  a  pardon  was  offered  to  all,  except 
the  principal  and  most  active  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
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Some  of  th«  rioters  were  punished  with  dea A ;  ttid  tfie  con- 
iboeddiffusion  of miBtafry  tenonooncixrred  with  uiincN»s- 
tag  supply  of  con  to  resMn  tnmquiBity^. 

Ad  act  by  whitfh  Louis  aad  Turgot  deseiiNsd  and  ac- 
'quired  public  apphiuse,  was  the  suppresrion  of  the  cfftvSey 
or  conpdsory  reporatioD  of  the  highways ;  a  tervlee  for 
which  the  laborers  received  no  pay.  The  contiimauce  of 
diat  oppressive  usage  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  added  to 
a  scarcity  of  provisions,  produced  at  this  time  an  insur- 
rection against  the  Austrian  government.  The  first  nsea^ 
sures  of  the  court  were  lenient :  but  rigor  wse  strissequeitt' 
ly  exercised ;  and,  aftsr  a  consider aljle  eilasion  of  blood, 
die  riots  were  quelled.  By  a  new  edict  of  Maria  Theresa, 
the  odious  service  was  reduced  from  four  days  to  diree ; 
and  the  poor  peasants  were  obliged  tube  content  with  this 
concession. 

The  situation  of  the  French  proteatanu  intsrosied  the 
fceiings  of  die  king  and  his  benevolent  minister.  Turgot 
stroo^y  recoomiended  the  grant  of  complete  toleration 
so  those  seeiaiies :  but  the  catholic  clergy  oppoaed  the 
favor,  and  the  count  de  Maurepas  refased  to  agree  to  it^ 
eUeging  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  the  church.  Even 
Louis,  white  he  wuhed  to  relieve  the  ptotestants  fitnn 
sooM  disabilities,  objected  to  Tuigolfs  proposal,  as  haaav' 
doualy  extensive. 

,  The  American  contest  idready  elicited  the  attention  of 
the  French  cabinet.  It  was  debated  among  die  ministers, 
whetfaertfae  king  should  take  an  open  and  active  part  in  sup 
port  of  die  injured  colonists.  Such  an  incsr&rence  was 
dien^ deemed  precipitate;  and  Turgot  contended,  that  it 
would  be  both  imprudent  and  unjust. 

His  catholic  majesty  was  equally  observant  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  war :  but  he  waited  the  ultimate  de- 
cision o^  France  on  the  subject.     Ac  present,  he  was 
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involved  in  a  contest,  not  indeed  of  very  high  importance, 
but  otte  which  called  for  considerable  supplies  of  men 
and  money.  The  emperor  of  M oroccoj  in  concert  with 
the  dty  of  Algiers,  had  threatened  to  dispossess  the  Chris- 
tians of  all  their  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Afri- 
ca ;  and  the  war  commenced  with  the  siege  of  Ceuta.  Me- 
lilla  was  afterwards  invested  :  but  the  attacks  of  the  besie- 
gers made  little  impression  on  the  works ;  and,  after  a 
great  loss  of  men,  the  Moorish  prince  retired. 

For  an  atuck  of  the  Algerine  capital,  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch made  such  formidable  preparations,  that  many  poli- 
ticians suspected  him  of  intending  to  embark  in  an  Euro- 
pean war.  Fifty-one  ships  of  war  (six  of  which  were  of 
the  line)  were  equipped,  and  well  provided  with  stores  ; 
and  twenty-six  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  sailors  and 
marines,  composed  the  force  destined  for  the  enterprise. 
The  chief  naval  commander  was  don  Pedro  de  Castijon, 
and  the  codnt  O'Reilly  was  generalissimo,  the  choice  of 
whom  was  more  an  act  of  pardality  than  of  judgment. 
Before  a  descent  was  made,  some  of  the  ships  attacked 
three  batteries  to  the  eastward  of  Algiers,  but  could  not 
dismount  a  single  gun  belohging  to  any  one  of  them. 
The  disembarkation  was  delayed  by  dissensions  among 
the  principal  officers.  At  length  the  first  division  of  the 
troops  gained  the  shore,  and,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  rest,  inconsiderately  marched  forward,  **  ^ 
encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  a  body  of  Algerines  in  ap- 
parent disorder.  A  hill  which  commanded  the  landing- 
place  might  have  been  secured;  but  that  object  wa^ 
neglected ;  and  the  invaders  were  entangled  in  a  close 
country,  in  which  the  enemy^  advantageously  posted^ 
kept  up  a  very  brisk  iire.  The  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry  were  repelled  :  but  the  advance  of  a  part  of  the 
second  division  with  artillery,  protected  the  ntarch  of 
the  former.  Attempts  were  now  made  to  dislodge  the 
Algerines  from  their  inclosures  ;  and  hopes  were  enter^ 
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tatned  of  triumphing  over  barbarian  infidels.  This  pros- 
pect, however,  was  soon  overcast.  The  increasing^  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  discouraged  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
confusion  spread  among  their  ranks.  They  no  lunger 
obeyed  their  officers:  some  continued  to  advance  and 
fire,  while  the  greater  number  commenced  a  retreat. 
The  wounded  conjured  their  comrades  not  to  leave  them : 
but  there  were  few  who  could  obtain  the  favor  of  being 
conveyed  to  the  entrenchments  which  the  troops  of  the 
third  disembarkation  had  hastily  formed.  A  weU-directed 
fire  from  these  works,  as  well  as  from  some  frigates, 
rendered  the  retreat  less  dangerous.  The  Algerines  lost 
many  of  their  countrymen  by  venturing  too  near  the 
entrenchments;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  above 
five  thousand  of  their  number  were  slain.  The  Spanish 
court  did  not  deny,  that  twenty-seven  officers  (of  whom 
one  was  the  marquis  de  la  Romana),  and  five  hundred  and 
one  common  soldiers,  lost  their  lives,  and  that  2279  were 
wounded :  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  loss  was  considera- 
bly greater.  All  the  wounded  who  were  not  carried  off 
%vere  massacred  by  the  incensed  barbarians.  General 
Vaughan  proposed,  that  the  attack  should  be  renewed  on 
the  following  day :  but  the  other  members  of  a  council  of 
war  exploded  the  suggestion^. 

General  O'Reilly  had  long  been  unpopular ;  and  this 
unfortunate  expedition  augmented  the  odium  under  which 
he  labored.  After  his  return  to  Spain,  multitudes  watched 
.his  movements,  with  a  seeming  intention  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  upon  his  person :  but  he  escaped  4dl  violence, 
and  was  removed  by  the  king  from  the  government  of  Ma- 
drid to  that  of  the  Andalusian  province. 

The  war  with  the  Moors  and  Algerines  lan- 

'  guished  into  petty  naval  hostilities :  but  the 

Spanish  monarch  continued  to  increase,  both  his  army 

and  navy,  as  if  he  mediuted  some  other  enterprise.     He 

8  Appendix  to  major  Dalrymple's  travels  through  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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sent  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  as  the  Brasilian 
sobjects  of  that  realm  had  encroached  on  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritmes  in  Paraguay.  The  limits  of  dominion  being  ill-de- 
fined in  that  part  of  South  America,  frequent^isputes  had 
occutred.  In  this  instance,  the  Portuguese  appear  to  have 
been  guilty  of  injustice  and  outrage. 

His  Britannic  majesty,  as  well  as  the  king  of  France, 
interposed  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  rising 
storm  was  suspended.  The  former  prince  also  endea- 
voured to  accommodate  his  own  disputes  with  the  irrita- 
ted colonists  of  North  America  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  take 
proper  steps  for  that  purpose,  the  war  was  continued  with 
animosity. 

The  question  of  supporting  the  Americans  being  again 
discussed  in  the  FVench  cabinet,  it  was  resolved  that  hos- 
tilities should  yet  be  avoided.  The  count 'de  Vergennes 
agreed  with  Turgot  on  this  occasion.  Both  ministers, 
apprehending  that  an  immediate  adjunction  of  force  to 
the  rising  power  of  the  colonies,  might  lead  to  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  provinces  and  the  mother  country, 
by  prompting  the  court  to  oflFer  satisfactory  terms,  pro- 
posed that,  for  the  present,  indirect  aid  should  be  afforded 
in  occasional  supplies  of  useful  articles,  and  that,  by  every 
practicable  exertion,  the  French  navy  should  be  re-esta- 
bfished. 

While  Turgot  was  employed  in  restoring  order  to'  the 
finances,  and  in  promoting  ceconomy,  as  far  as  it  was  con-, 
sistent  with  the  intention  of  strengthening  the  marine, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  arts  of  ridicule  and  the  intrigues 
of  cabal.  His  coldness,  formality,  and  want  of  address, 
his  noveldes  of  opinion,  his  pride  anJ  obstinacy,  and  pre- 
tended incapacity  for  business,  were  frequent  topics  of 
courdy  censure  and  sarcasm ;  and  the  clamors  of  the 
clergy  aided  the  arts  of  courtiers.  His  fall  was  promoted 
by  the  freedom  of  his  animadversions  on  the  prince  of 
Conti,  whom  he  accused  of  having  instigated  or  eqcour- 
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aged  the  late  riots.  Being  dismissed  from  this  post,  he 
was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Clugny,  an  unprincipled  spoUa* 
tor  of  the  revenue*  M.  de  Taboureau  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  office ;  but  he  soon  acknowledged  his 
incapacity.  An  assistant  had  been  given  to  him,  under  the 
denomination  of  director  of  the  royal  treasury*  This  was 
M.  Necker,  a  native  of  Geneva,  an  eminent  banker,  and  a 
commercial  and  political  philosopher,  who,  while  heoppo* 
sed  the  unbounded  freedom  of  trade  recommended  by 
Turgot,  was  a  friend  to  the  public  interest  and  to  general 
liberty.  Pleased  with  his  ideas  of  financial  reform,  Lduis 
^  soon  elevated  this  popular  foreigner  to  the  post  of  au« 
preme  director  of  the  finances^, 

Turgot  had  been  cordially  assisted  in  his  various  re- 
forms and  innovations  by  M.  de  Malcsherbes ;  and  their 
s^ay  was  termed  the  philosophical  administration.  One 
part  of  their  plan  was  to  establish  democratic  municipa- 
lities and  provincial  meetings,  and  a  popular  assembly  for 
the  whole  nation:  but  the  king  would  not  listen  to  such  a 
scheme.  They  wished  to  abolish  all  remains  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  diminish  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy* 
These  reformers  had  recommended  a  person  who  wa^ 
less  upright  and  moral  than  they  were,  but  equally  fond 
pf  innovation,  to  succeed  the  mareschal  du  Muy  in  the 
war  department.  This  was  the  count  de  St.  Germain, 
first  a  Jesuit,  afterwards  a  soldier  of  fortune,  then  mili- 
tary superintendant  in  Denmark*  He  soon  commenced 
|n  France  a  career  of  reforni*  He  disbanded  the  com- 
panies of  black  gnd  grey  mouaquetaires  and  horse-grena- 
diers ;  reduced  the  number  of  life-guards  and  light  horse; 
and  degraded  the  soldiery  by  ordering  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment,  in  imitation  of  the  German  prac- 
tice, He  thus  diminished  the  strength  and  splendor  of 
jl^e  throne,  with  an  inconsiderable  retrenchncient  of  ex- 

9  M^moires  <Je  ^armontel,  Merits  par  lui-mcme,  livre  xii. 
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pen4itare ;  and  propagated  discontent  among  the  d^feiid- 
ers  of  the  state.  He  remained  in  ofBce  after  the  dismis- 
sion of  his  two  friends,  and  at  length  resigned,  when  he 
found  that  Maurepas  had  resolved  to  discard  him^^. 

The  next  campaign  in  North  America  was  not  re- 
markably sanguinary :  but  it  involved  the  erection  of  a 
new  state  among  the  powers  of  the  world.  As  soon  as 
the  season  for  action  commenced,  general  Washington 
hoped  to  dispossess  the  English  of  Boston ;  but  he  was 
unwiffing  so  far  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  young  and 
rash  oflkers,  as  to  risque  an  assault.  He  chose  a  new 
position  with  his  usual  judgment,  and  suddenly  forti- 
fied an  eminence  which  commanded  the 'town.  Gene- 
ral Howe  now  prepared  for  a  retreat*  Mutual  forbear- 
ance was  maniScsted  on  this  occasion  ;  for,  while 
one  commander  left  the  town  uninjured,  the  ^^ 
odier  suffered  the  army  to  retire  unmolested. 

The  recovery  of  the  Massachusetts  capital  was  celebra- 
ted with  festivities,  and  commemorated  by  medals.  But, 
when  the  Americans  witnessed  the  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions of  their  adversaries  for  a  decisive  campaign^  they  had 
apparendy  little  reason  to  rejoice.  Of  the  army  which  had 
been  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  almost  a 
fourth  part  suffered  the  inconveniences  of  illness  ;  and  mere 
militia  formed  a  great  proportion.  The  effective  force, 
also,  was  so  divided,  as  not  to  present  a  very  strong  front 
to  the  enemy  at  any  one  point. 

While  the  British  troops  were  inactive,  the  directors  of 
the  provincial  affairs  meditated  a  striking  change.  To 
give  vigor  to  the  contest,  repel  danger  by  decision,  and 
encourage  foreign  powers  (who  might  be  disposed  to  aid 
them)  by  the  firm  countenance  of  an  independent  state, 
they  proposed  that  the  colonies  should  assume  the  form 
of  a  distinct  republic.  The  measure  was  deliberately  can- 

10.  M^fflolr^B  4u  regne  de  l/Hiis  XVf.  par  ^ean  Louib  Soulavie, 
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vassed  in  each  province,  and  (fisapproved  by  many  respec-. 
table  raen ;  but  the  zeal  of  it's  advocates  triumphed. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  philosopher,  who  explained  the 
theory  of  lightning,  had  promoted  with  the  utmost  zeal 
the  spirit  of  opposition  to  Great  Britain.  By  his  persua-* 
sions,  the  bold  became  still  more  determined  ;  the  waver- 
ing were  encouraged ;  and  many  who  seemed  ready  to 
submit  to  the  government,  were  drawn  over  to  the  side  of 
liberty".  The  proposal  of  independence,  offered  to  minds 
thus  influenced  by  Franklin  and  other  popular  writers  and 
speakers,  received  the  sanction  of  the  congress,  at  a  time 
when  the  Americans  were  almost  without  money,  without 
Si  fleet,  without  allies,  and  could  only  trust  to  the  courage 
of  an  undisciplined  army,  and  to  the  effects  of  a  rising 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  determination  was  an- 
*^  ^  '  nounced  in  a  manifesto  written  with  force,  ra- 
ther than  with  neatness  or  elegance'^. 

An  attempt  to  conciliate  the  offended  provincials  proved 
abortive.  Their  commander,  in  a  conference  with  adjutant 
general  Paterson,  observed  that  the  British  commissioners 
seemed  to  be  only  empowered  to  grant  pardon,  not  to  nego- 
tiate, or  to  discuss  terms ;  and  added,  ^^  that  they  who  had 
committed  no  fault,  wanted  no  pardon'*". 

The  new  republicans  were  discouraged  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavours  to  defend  Long  Island  and  save 
New  York.  They  were  attacked  near  Brookl3m,  and  de- 
feated. Sullivan,  who  commanded  them  in  this  action, 
was  made  prisoner,  with  about  a  thousand  of  his  men ; 
and  fifteen  hundred  lost  their  lives  or  were  wounded. 
Washington  then  quitted  his  lines,  and  hastened  to  New 

11  Alluding  both  to  his  scientifie  and  political  exertions,  Turgot 
said  of  him,  Erifiuit  eieh  fuUnen,  mox  eceptra  tyranmt  •  that  is,  he 
snatched  the  Ughuiing  from  heaven,  and,  soon  afterward,  the  seep- 
tre  from  tyrants. 

12  Life  of  general  Washington,  by  the  chief-justice  Marshall. 
I.)  Life  of  Washington,  by  Dr.  Ramsay. 
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York.  Some  entrenchmenCs  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town 
were  evacuated  by  the  troops,  on  the  approach  of  a  party 
of  royalists.  The  general,  meeting  them  in  their  flight, 
was  unusually  agitated ;  and  he  almost  despaired  of  the 
preservation  of  the  infant  republic.  Resigning  New- York 
to  his  exulting  enemies,  he  posted  himself  at  King's- 
bridge ;  and,  recovering  his  habitual  coolness,  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  event". 

Some  brisk  skirmishes,  in  which  the  English  had  the 
advantage,  were  followed  by  the  reduction  of  two  forts, 
and  the. temporary  subjugation  of  the  province  of  New- 
Jersey.  Washington  now  became  a  fugitive;  and  the 
congress  sought  refuge  in  Maryland.  A  change  of  scene, 
however,  sodh  occurred.  Howe  had  hot  formed  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  hostile  general,  or  of  the 
republican  assembly.  He  imagined  that  he  might  finish  the 
war  at  his  leisure,  with  a  relaxation  of  efibrt.  Washing- 
ton, circumspect  and  vigilant^  observed  with  joy  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  English  forces  in  distant  cantonments, 
and  exdaimedt  ^  Now  is  the  time  to  clip  their  wings 
when  they  are  so  spread."  Thus  impelled  by  hope,  he 
surprised  a  body  of  German  subsidiaries  at  Trenton,  and, 
by  attacking  some  battalions  at  Princeton,  recovered  New 
Jersey". 

The  suspended  war  in  South  America  broke  out  while 
the  British  and  provincial  armies  were  in  winter  quarters. 
The  island  of  St.  Catharine,  on  the  lirasilian  coast,  was 
the  scene  of  hostility.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that 
an  alarming  insurrection,  four  years  before  this  war  arose, 
had  convulsed  the  northern  parts  of  Brasil.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Maragnan  or  Maranhao,  the  descendants  of  the 
original  natives,  and  the  negro  slaves,  took  arms  against 
the  Portuguese,  by  whom  they  had  long  been  harshly 
treated.    They  fought  with  spirit ;  but,  not  being  well 

14  Marshairs  life  of  Washington.— British  accounts. 

15  Bamsay's  life  of  Washington,  chap,  3. 
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armtd  et  disctplined,  thtfy  were  repeatedly  routed  b^  the 
troops  of  the  govemmem^^  The  colony  was  free  from  in- 
ternal commotions,  when  a  Spanish  armament  approached 
the  southernmost  province,  and  a  considerable  force  landed 
on  the  above  mentioned  island.  The  Portuguese 
'  ^'  ^  '  made  a  feeble  defence ;  the  fons  were  quickly  ta- 
ken i  and  some  setdements  near  the  river  de  la  Plata  were 
also  reduced. 

Peace  was  restored  by  a  change  in  the  administration  of 
P(»tugal.  J^oseph,  sovereign  of  that  realm,  died  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-six  years,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  A 
pompous  eulogium  has  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
by  one  of  Us  subjects'? ;  butit  is  the  effusion  of  pnrtialityra'- 
ther  than  of  truth.  This  prince  was  entided  to  little  praise : 
he  possessed  spirit,  aild  had  the  sense  to  shake  off  some  pre- 
judices both  in  poUtics  and  religion :  but  he  vras  deficient  in 
true  wisdom,  and  did  not^sufficiendy  regard  either  the  laws 
of  justice  or  the  dictates  of  humanity.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter  Maria,  whose  character  was  more  suited  so  the 
government  of  a  convent  than  of  a  kingdom.  She  pleased 
her  people,  however,  by  the  first  measures  of  her  reign,  par- 
ticulariy  by  the  dismission  ofthe  execrated  marquis  de  Pom- 
bal,  and  die  liberation  of  sute  prisoners.  Among  these  were 
two  brothers  ofthe  late  king,  who  had  given  offence  to  the 
proud  dictator.  The  queen  was  solicited  to  punish  the  mar- 
quis with  death :  but,  she  respected,  in  him,  the  friend  of 
her  father.  The  ministers  by  whom  she  was  chiefly  guided 
were  Ayres  de  Sa,  Martin  de  Mello  e  Castro,  and  the  vis- 
count de  Villa-Nova.    These  politicians  advised  her  to  ac- 

16  Annual  Register,  vol.  xv.— It  is  remarkable  t^at  not  the  least 
mention  is  made  of  this  rebellion  by  Antonio  de  Moraes  Silva,  a  native 
of  Brasil  (who  translated  frorta  the  English  that  history  of  Portugal, 
\irhtch  forms  a  part  of  the  Modem  Universal  History^  and  ooniihued  it 
to  tijc  year  X800),  or  by  Dr.  Grant,  who  has  in  the  present  year  (1809) 
published  an  historical  and  geographical  account  of  t^at  extensive  and 
valuable  colony. 

17  Antonio  de  Moraes  Sttvs. 
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commodate  all  disputes  with  Spain  as  Great  Britain  was 
unwiUiog  or  unable  to  assist  her ;  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  she  ceded  the  district     ^^^'  ^' 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  near  the  river  de  la  Plata,  and  (in 
Africa)  the  ijples  of  Annaboa  and  Femando-Po,  and  pr^ 
cured  restitution  of  the  isle  of  St.  Cathnrine^'. 

The  resumption  of  hostility  in  North  America,  was 
at  first  favorable  to  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  to  the 
American  republic.  Washington,  suspecting  that  sir 
William  Howe  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  Philadelphia, 
marched  against  that  general,  and,  with  an  inferior  force, 
hazarded  a  battle  near  the  Brandy  wine.  Two 
of  his  divisions  did  not  display  that  energy  which  ^^^' 
the  danger  re<{utred  ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  other  corps, 
could  not  prevent  a  defeat.  About  1950  of  his  men  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners ;  and  a  farther  loss 
was  sustained  in  a  subsequent  conflict.  The  English  now 
seised  Philadelphia;  and,  their  post  at  Germantown 
being  attacked  by  Washtagtoa,  they  defended  it  so 
effectually,  that  the  republicans  were  routed  with  great 
lossV^. 

For  these  disasters  the  congress  soon  received  compen* 
sation.  General  Burgoyne,  having  reduced  Ticonderoga, 
advanced  to  the  southward  to  join  Howe's  army.  He 
moved  slowly,  on  account  of  the^  diftcuiti<;s  which  the 
yiature  of  the  country  and  the  efltbrts  of  the  enemy  threw 
in  his  way ;  but,  after  losing  many  of  his  men  in  skip- 
tnishes,  he  reached  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  and  pursued 
his  course  to  Frceman's-farm,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
colonel  Arnold,  whom  he  could  not  easily  repel.  General 
Gates  now  approached  with  a  considerable  force,  with  a 
view  of  surrounding  the  diminished  army  of  Burgoyne, 
who,  being  in  want  of  provisions,  and  not  being  joined  by 
colonel  St.  T^ger,  found  himself  in  an  unpleasiog  and* 

18  Voyage  du  ci-dcvant  due  du  Chatelct  en  Port ug^al,  tome  i. 

1 9  M ars) I ai I's  life  o f  Washington . 
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hazatdous  predicamenn  Having  in  vain  waited  for  assist- 
ance from  Howe,  he  resolved  to  force  his  way,  if  possible 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  A* detachment,  being 
ordered  to  advance,  did  not  long  contend  before  a  retreat 
became  necessary.  This  action  was  rendered  particularly  , 
unfortunate  by  the  fall  of  Fraser,  to  whose  memory  an  el- 
egant and  pathetic  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  by  the  af- 
flicted general.  The  Americans  then  assaulted  the  lines  ; 
and,  when  they  had  forced  the  part  which  the  Germans 
defended,  Burgoyne  fell  back  to  Saratoga,  where  he  agreed 
to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  consented  that 
his  men,  whose  number  amounted  to  $75,0^ 
should  give  up  their  arms,  and,  being  conveyed  (with  an 
exception  of  the  Canadians)  to  Great  Britain,  should  wait 
for  a  regular  exchange  before  they  could  resume  opera- 
tions against  the  Americans^. 

Those  members  of  the  French  cabinet  who  had  long 
wished  for  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  exulted  in  the  recent 
success  of  the  Americans.  M.  de  Sartine,  the  naval  mi- 
nister, was  eager  to  renew  the  contest  for  maritime  supe- 
riority. The  count  de  Maurepi^s,  supported  in  his  recom- 
mendation by  the  queen  and  the  principal  nobles,  advised 
the  king  to  embark  openly  in  the  American  cause,  and 
humble  British  arrogance  :  the  count  de  Vergennes  con- 
curred in  the  advice/  alleging  that  the  conjuncture  was 
highly  favorable ;  and  the  weak  king  suffered  his  own 
opinion  to  be  over-ruled.  Necker  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
war ;  but,  being  a  protestant,  he  had  no  voice  in  the  ca- 
binet. 

The  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  France  by  the 

congress,  were  now  acknowledged  as  diplomatic  ministers. 

These  were,  Dr.  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  with  whom 

the  French  ministry  not  only  made  arrangemenu  for  the 

•  regulation  of  commerce  (granting,  to  the  subjects  of  the 

20  Burgoyne's  narrative,  and  other  accounts.         ' 
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United  States,  the  same  facilities  which  had  hitherto  been 
enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  nations),  but*  also 
concluded  a  treaty  of  close  alliance.  ^'''''  ^^'  ^^^• 

In  the  American  contest,  the  powers  of  Germany  and 
the  North  avoided  all  hostile  interference.  They  were 
content  to  see  Great  Britain  weakening  herself  by  im- 
policy, and  blindly  impairing  her  true  interest.  The  em- 
peror, indeed,  seemed  more  inclined  than  his  mother  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  his  Britannic  majesty.  In  a  vi- 
sit to  the  French  court'%  he  was  treated  by  Louis  with  vi- 
sible coolness,  arising  from  a  jealousy  of  that  enterprising 
spirit  which  he  was  expected  to  display  after  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa.  He  returned  to  Vienna  with  an  unfavora- 
ble opinion  of  the  honor  and  judgment  of  the  French  ca- 
binet :  but  the  empress  dowager  was  still  intent  on  main- 
taining her  favourite  alliance.  The  Prussian  monarch,  de- 
sirotis  of  securing  the  amity  of  France,  from  a  conviction 
of  the  fragility  of  his  alliance  with  the  Austrian  princess, 
encouraged  rather  than  checked  the  views  of  that  court  in 
behalf  of  the  contending  provincials. 

The  northern  courts  had  no  inclination  to  relinquish  the 
advantages  of  peace.  BernstorfF  still  governed  Denmark 
with  his  usual  attention  to  the  prosperity  of  the  realm  : 
and  the  king  of  Sweden  did  not  conceive  that  either  his 
interest  or  glory  required  him  to  arm  on  this  occasion. 
A  doubt  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Russian  empress 
towards  him,  prompted  that  prince  to  visit  her  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1777*  He  unexpectedly  made  his 
appearance  at  Petersburg  ;  discoursed  with  count  Panin 
to  little  purpose ;  and  did  not,  in  repeated  interviews,  ob- 
tain the  confidence  or  conciliate  the  regard  of  Catharine, 
who  treated  him,  however,  with  exterior  politeness,  and 
amused  him  with  splendid  festivities.     As  she  wished  to 


21  In  April,  ^777 
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huaible  him,  she  was  not  pleased  to  find  that  he  had  too 
high  a  spirit  to  be  subservient  to  her  caprice* 

The  empress  had  long  been  employed  in  jH-eparing  a 
new  code  of  laws  ;  and,  of  the  regulations  emanating  from 
her  wisdom,  and  that  of  her  native  counaeQors  and  foreign 
comespoodents,  many  were  judicious  and  beneficial.     She 
rendered  the  courts  of  judicature  less  dependent  on  the 
crown,  and  gave  the  people  a  better  chance  of  obtaining 
speedy  and  impartial  justice.     She  abolished  (as  did  also 
the  kings  of  France  and  Prussia,  and  other  potentates)  the  . 
absurd  and  inhuman  practice  of  endeavouring  to  draw  con- 
fessions from  supposed  criminals  by  torture.  New  corpo- 
rations were  formed,  with  greater  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties than  had  before  been  allowed  ;  and  the  middle  dasa 
was  more  distincdy  marked,  and  more  encouraged  in  it's 
advances  to  respectability'.  The  vassals  of  the  crown  were 
gratified  with  an  alleviation  of  their  servitude  ;  and  the 
means  of  enfranchising  the   peasants   were   facilitated. 
Schools  were  erected  for  general  instruc^on ;  and  particu- 
lar care  was  taken  to  render  the  elir>es  of  the  diurch  more 
capable  of  the  due  discharge  of  their  functions.  Physicians 
and  surgeons  were  stationed^  at  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
in  the  different  governments  of  the  empire ;  and,  while  the 
czarina  thus  attended  to  the  health  of  the  lowest  of  her 
subjects,  she  improved  their  situation  by  restricting  the 
tyrannous  authority  of  the  nobles^. 

Her  government  in  that  part  of  Poland  which  she  had 
seized,  was  in  general  moderate  and  humane  ;  an^J,  in  the 
country  which  she  and  her  rapacious  confederates  left  to 
Stanislaus  and  the  diet,  she  exercised  *her  auttiorit)'  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  overawe  faction  and  repress  the 
licentiousness  of  the  natives :   but,  if  she  had  sincerely 

wished  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Polish  community, 


22  The  first  part  of  the  new  Russiaj)  code  appeared  in  tT75 ;  the  se- 
cond part  in  1780. 
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Ac  woidd  have  suSered  it's  represeatatives  to  ffume  a  new 
coostittttioQ,  wisely  cakqUtei)  |<^  permaneQ^  benefit,  and 
would  have  sancuoned  it  with  her  cordial  guaranty. 

The  Pprte,  aware  of  her  insatiate  ambition,  watched  her 
conduct  with  auapicious  anxiety*  Her  encroachments  on  the 
independence  of  the  khan  of  the  Crimea  did  not  escape  no* 
ttce ;  and  her  endeavours  to  annihilate  the  authority  of  the 
Porte  over  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  were  also 
observed  by  the  grand  signor  with  disgust  and  iadignation. 
But  the  minority  of  the  divan  dissuaded  him  from  a  renew, 
al  of  the  war ;  and  the  French  court  also  advised  htm  to  ab- 
stain from  hostilities. 

The  princes  and  states  of  Itidy  remained  in  peace,  and 
attended  to  the  improvement  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. The  Swiss  cantons  were  also  tranquil:  nothing 
disturbed  the  even  ten<Mr  of  their  government*  With  this 
tepublic,  in  1777,  4ie  French  coochided'  a  close  alliance, 
in  which  the  Protestant  cantons,  who  had  refused  to"  enter 
into  the  league  of  1715,  were  included.  Appensel  and 
Glarus  meanly  consented,  on  this  occasion,  to  receive  sub- 
sidies or  pensions". 


LETTER  V. 

JB^tory  of  Great  Britain  and  Um  American  Ctdoniee^  aUo  0^ 
France  and  Spain j  and  qf  Europe  in  general^  to  the  death  of 
Mtria  ThercMa,  in  178^0. 

THE  undisceroing  politicians  of  the  British  court  hsd 
concluded,  that  none  of  the  continental  powers  would  be 
inslined  to  enter  into  a  war  with  this  country  in  defence 

S?3  Coxe'«  trtve!s  in  Switz^land. 
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of  the  oppressed  provincials  :  but  more  penetrating  ob- 
servers foresaw,  that  France  would  not  neglect  so  pro- 
mising an  opportunity  of  injuring  an  ancient  enemy,  of 
whose  maritime  and  colonial  power  she  was  particularly 
jealous ;  and  it  was  predicted,  that  even  Spain  would  take 
arms  against  Great  Britain,  without  sufficiently  adverting 
to  the  influence  which  such  conduct  might  have  on  her 
own  remote  dependencies.  His  catholic  majesty,  how- 
ever, was  not  prepared  to  join  the  most  Christian  king 
in  immedip.te  hostilities,  but  waited  to  see  the  eflcct  of  the 
earlier  exertions  of  the  French. 

The  court  had  received  no  intelligence  of  the  actual 
formation  of  a  confederacy  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  when  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  pro- 
posed, with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  Americans,  that 
the  right  of  raising  a  general  revenue  should  be  conceded 
to  their  assemblies,  and  that  persons  of  rank  and  respect- 
ability should  be  invested  with  full  powers  of  negotiation, 
calculated  to  render  British  supremacy  compatible  with 
colonial  freedom.  Mr.  Fox  testified  his  approbation  of 
these  proposals,  but  apprehended  that  the  period  for  their 
probable  acceptance  had  elapsed.  Bills  for  those  pur- 
poses were  expedited  ;  but  the  public  did  not  suppose 
that  they  would  be  effectual.  When  they  had  received 
the  royal  assent,  that  connexion  which  they  were  intended 
to  prevent,  was  insultingly  announced  by  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  Louis ;  and  the  result  was  a  parliament*- 
ary  determination  to  provide  with  spirit  for  the  new  branch 
of  the  war. 

Amidst  the  preparations  for  the  extension  of  hostili- 
ties, both  parties  attentively  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham.  His  prophecy  of  French  interference 
was  recollected ;  his  able  management  of  a  former  war 
could  not  be  forgotten :  his  attachment  to  the  interests  bf 
the  Americans  rendered  it  probable  that  he  might  reclaim 
them  to  a  constitutional  dependence  on  Great  Britain; 
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or,  if  his  remonstrances  should  not  avail,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  vigor  of  his  arm  would  more  effectually  chastise 
the  revolters  and  their  arrogant  allies,  than  would  the  im- 
becility of  the  existing  cabinet.  However  strongly  he' 
wished  for  colonial  liberty,  he  was  disgusted  at  the  claim 
of  independence. '  To  counteract  the  suggestions  of  those 
members  of  the  Rockingham  party  who  were  inclined  to 
admit  this  claim,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  to 
the  house  of  lords,  at  a  time,  when  a  due  attention  to  his 
heahh  would  rather  have  confined  him  to  his  apartment* 
He  spoke  with  animation  upon  a  stibject  which  interested 
his  feelings,  md  indignantly  reprobated  the  idea  of  sur^ 
rendering  the  rights 'of  his  country.  Great  Britain,  he 
trusted,  still  had  the  means  of  .supporting  thgse  rights; 
and  none  but  cowards  and  traitors  Wouldorefuse,  to  aqt  in 
such  a  cause.  A  fit  prevented  his  farther  exc^ons :  he 
was  conveyed  to  his  house,  and  died  mthin  fiVlM^ivi^ks 
from  this  alarming  attack.  Posthumous  honors  were  vo- 
ted'by  the  parliament ;  and  the  pension  which  had  been 
settled  upon  him  was  augmented,  for  the  benefit  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  \peerage. 

I'he  peer  whose  memory  was  thus  honored,  certainly 
deserved  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
^me  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.      His 
xsU'Wwas  penetrating  and   comprehensive:   he   had  a 
.BCIt)«|^  head,  a  bold  heart,  and  a  vigorous  hand.     He 
examined  an  object  with  the  eye  of  genius  ;  and,  soaring 
•above  trivialities,  collected  it's  chief  features   into  one 
'  view.     When  he  had  formed  his  plan,  no  dangers  or  dif- 
ficulties could  deter  or   discourage  him:  he  resolutely 
persevered  to  it's  accomplishment*     He  called  forth  all 
the  resources  of  the  country,  all  the  energies  and  talents 
of  the  people.     He   selected  able   instrumients  for  the 
execution  of  his  schemes,  and  inspired  the  agents  with 
his  own  vigor.     His  commanding  and  decisive  character 
acquired  an  influence  which  hereditary  connexions  and 
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faittity  i&tefest  coold  not  have  Mcured.  He  ov<eniwed  the 
amtocracy,  guided  the  democracy,  and  seemed^o  subdue 
even  the  anittosides  of  party*  He  humbled  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  3nd  raised  to  an  estraordimury  height  the  glory 
of  Britain.  ^ 

His  eloquence  wns  of  a  bold  and  elevated  species.  It 
waruMed,  animated,  and  transported,  the  hearers  j  express*- 
iiig,  with  ease  and  dignity,  lofty  sentiments  and  noble 
thoughts.  Deliberate  reasoning,  or  regular  argumentation, 
did  not  frequendy  occur  iii  bis  speeches :  they  were  more 
splendid  than  logical,  more  specious  than  convincing.  He 
was  not  a  niaa  of  deep  teaming  :*  yet  he  had  some  classic 
cal  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  elegant  literature.  If  he 
had  cultivated  poetry  whh  ..diligence,  he  would  probably 
have  exceded  iti  it :  but  he  only  made  slight  attempts  in 
that  pleading  branch  of  composition. 

MtIMn  private  and  public  life,  he  was  regardless  of 
doofiomy,  which  he  seemed  to  cotisider  as  an  unneces^ 
sary  virtue^ '  If  he  bad  practised  it,  he  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  contested  with  an  isrjured  £smily  the  possession 
of  an  estate  bequeathed  to  him  by  one  of  his  political 
admirers.  He  did  not  embeasle  the  national  treasure  ; 
boasting,  with  truth,  that  it  did  not  stick  to  his  hands. 
He  was  jusdy  endded  to  the  appellation  of  a  patriot ;  but 
he  neglected  the  opportunity  of  supplying  some  |gti(^^ 
deficiencies  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  of  establishing  tfte 
liberties  of  the  people  on  a  broader  basis  dian  that  on 
which  they  stood  at  the  commencement  of  his  adminis* 
tration. 

The  court  agreed  with  the  earl  in  his  repugnance  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  American  independence,  and  in 
his  willingness  to  meet  all  the  dangers  of  a  w^r  with  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  A  respectable  fleet  was  sent  to  cruise 
in  the  channel,  under  the  command  of  Keppel,  who  was 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  opposition;  and  the  public 
expected  to  be  gratified  with  the  intelligence  of  victory.  -- 
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Tke  result)  howerer^  ckf  an  engagement  off  the  Ule  of 
Uahaat,  did  not  prove  very  forUinate*  The 
French,  indeed,  had  the  superiority  of  number ;  7  ^ 
but  the  English  admiral  might,  in  all  probability,  have 
signally  triumphed,  if  his  own  negligence,  and  the  diso* 
bedienoe  of  ahr  Hugh  PaOiser,  had  not  given  the  enemy 
an  opportunity  of  escape.  Yet  the  aelion  had  one  good 
eileet ;  for  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  their  own  ^oait  se- 
cured some  viduablfi  fleets  from  eapture. 

The  dissension  between  Keppe}  and  Palliaer,  and  th^ 
aeal  of  thetr  respeetive  partisans.,  led  tq  the  trial  of  tihose 
officers.  The  former  was  absolved  from  all  delinquency  fay 
the  unaninsoua  verdict  of  a  court  asartial*  The  latter  was 
acquittad  of  actmd  guttt ;  but  his  judges  censured  him  for 
not  apprising  the  admiral  of  those  circumstances  of  naval 
damage  which  had  induced  htm  to  disregard  the  signal 
^  far  coming  inso  the  Vicmiy's  wake."  Sir  Hugh  seems 
to  have  followed  the  exampk  of  Lestoek ;  while  Keppel, 
thou^  his  courage  was  unquestionable,  did  not  act  with 
the  ardent  spirit  of  Matdiews^ 

The  British  oause,  in  North  Americai  was  supported 
by  a  new  comaMader  in  chief.  Sir  William  Howe  hav* 
iog  requested  to  be  reeaUed,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  an  oflEloer 
of  reputation,  was  appmntsd  to  succeed  him.  The  le-^ 
treat  of  the  gallant  knight  of  the  Bath  was  honored  by 
a  miachianza  (so  called  from  it^s  being  a  miscellaneoqa 
fi*^\  given  at  Philadelphia  by  his  chief  ofieers,  who  ad- 
mired  his  military  talents,  and  were  pleaaed  With  h'ls  per- 
sonal character*  The  first  step  of  the  new  general  was 
the  derelicUon  of  Philadelphia*  from  which  city  he  con- 
ducted the  army  to  New  Yorl^  Washington  was  un- 
willing to  attack, him,  from  an  apfiteheasion  of  being 
drawn  into  a  general  engagement :  butr  when  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hasB^mg  the  troops  in  their  retreat  seemed  to 
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be  offered,  he  ordered  anv  assault  to  be  made,  near  did 
court  house  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  upon  the  divi- 
sion which  protected  the  baggage.  The  attack  .was*  repel- 
led ;  and  the  American  cavalry  were  also  routed.  The  ap- 
proach of  Washington,  and  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the 
weather,  checked  the  efforts  of  the  British  tr6o{».  No 
farther  molestation  was  suffered  by  the  army,  in  it's  pro- 
gress to  New  York.  • 

The  reduction  of  Rhode  Island  being  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of, the  provincial  campaign,  general  Sullivan  in- 
vested Newport  with  about  10,000  men  ;  and  the  count 
d'Estaing  seemed  ready  to  assist  him.  This  commander, 
with  a  fleet  considerably  superior  to  that  of  lord  Howe, 
had  not  sufficient  spirit  to  attack  the  admiral  in  the  port 
of  New  York  ;  and,  when  the  latter  with  an  augmented 
squadron,  had  reached  Rhode  Island,  a  tempest  prevented 
an  engagement.  The  damaged  French  fleet  then  retiring 
to  Boston,  the  discouraged  republicans  desisted  from  the 
siege,  and  quitted  the  island. 

D'Estaing  expected  to  meet  with  great  success  in  the 
West  Indies.  Dominica  was  taken  without  his  assistance 
in  the  enterprise  ;  and  he  was  preparing  for  the  reduction 
of  some  other  islands,  when  he  was  informed  that  St.  Lu- 
cia was  in  danger.  Both  as  an  admiral. and  a  general,  he 
was  baflled  in  reiterated  attempts  for  the  preservation  of 
that  island. 

The  congress  had  hitherto  litde  reason  to  exult  in  the 
fruits  of  it's  alliance  with  the  French :  yet,  as  the  cause 
was  not  injured,  the  people  cherished  the  hope  of  the 
establishment  of  the  republic.  The  prevailing  zeal  for 
independence  frustrated*  that  negotiation  which  the  earl 
of  Carlisle  and  his  fellow  commissioners  had  endeavoured 
to  promote.  In  answer  to  a  letter,  promising  ^^  the  irre- 
vocable enjoyment  of  every  privilege  skort  of  a  total 
separation  of  interest,"  and  stating  the  obvious  superior- 
ity of  "  a  firm,  free,  and  perpetual  coalition  with  the  pa- 
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rent  state,  to  an  insincere  9s\d  unnatural  foreign  alliance," 
thecoDgress  expressed  a  desire  of  peace,  *' notwithstanding 
the  unjust  claims  from  which  the  war  originated,  and  the 
scnage  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted^,  but  signi- 
fied a  determined  intention  of  maintainingthe  independence 
of  the  confederate  states.  A  reconciliation  on  such  terms 
not  being  the  wish  of  the  court,  the  commissioners  deda* 
red,  that  the  members  of  the  congress  were  responsible  to 
the  worid  and  to  God  for  all  the  miseries  which. might 
result  from  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and,,  leaving  forty 
days  to  the  provincials  for  the  acceptance  of  renewed  of- 
fers, and  menacing  them,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  the  de- 
solation of  their  country,  they  returned  to  England  with 
feelmgs  of  wounded  pride  and  indignant  wriMi* 

During  this  indecisive  campaign  in  North  America,  a 
war  broke  out  in  the  heart  of  Europe*  The  death  of 
Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria',  had  extinguished 
the  male  line  of  his  family ;  but  a  lawful  successor  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Charles  Theodore,  elector  Padatine, 
a  collateral  relative  of  the  defunct  prince.  The  emperor, 
thirsting  for  territorial  acquisition,  pretended  that  the 
house  of  Austria  might  justly  claim  the  inheritance  of 
Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  foundation  of  duke  Albert's  right, 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Sigismund ; 
that  various  parts  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  considered  ^as 
fie&  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  ought  to  revert  to  that 
crown ;  and  that  some  other  possessions  of  the  late  elector 

2  Farther  proofs'of  the  jiutn^ts  of  this  imputation  appeared  (after 
the  date  of  this  answer)  in  the  surprisal  and  massacre  of  a  company 
xof  Baylor's  light  horse  by  major-general  Grey,  and  of  Pulaski's  bght 
infantry  by  captain  Patrick  Ferguson.  Dr.  Blsset  says,  on  this  occa- 
sion— ^"  it  does  not  appear  that  any  act  was  commiUed  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  war  :"  but  it  may  more  justly  be  observed,  that  the 
laws  of  open  and  honorable  war  condemn  such  wanton  cruelties. 
These  atrocities  had  «o  effect  in  subduing  the  general  resistance  of 
the  provincials,  whose  keen  resentment  was  inflamed  by  the  barbarity 
of  thei^  enemies. 

3  December  30,  Vn7. 
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bad  legally  devolved  to  the  empire*  Troatiog  to  the 
terrific  influence  of  a  numerous  and  weU^disciplmed  amy» 
the  rapacious  Joseph  urged  his  unjust  claims  ;  and  the  new 
elector  was  so  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  war,  that  he  signed 
a  convention  to  aeeure  a  continuance  of  peace.  Regudless 
of  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  presCmptive  heir  (the 
duke  of  DeuaLi*Pants),  he  consented  to  a  surrender  of  tih^ 
territories  so  arrogandy  demanded,  and  left  an  opening  for 
farther  daims«  The  duke  was  on  the  point  of  ratifying 
Uiis  agreement ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  the  mean  oom- 
pUafice  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  kingof  Prussia,  who  re- 
solved to  support  with  vigor  the  constitution  of  die  em* 
pire,  and  prevent  the  lAiccess  of  flagrant  usurpations^ 

After  anHnterchange  of  notes  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Beifin,  Frederic,  alarmed  at  the  amfajtion  of 
the  emperor,  began  to  put  his  troops  in  motion.  Hie 
oominand  of  one  great  Mmy  he  gave  to  prince  Hairy, 
of  another  he  assumed  the  personal  direction.  While  he 
was  in  his  camp,  severed  letters  passed  between  him  and 
Joseph ;  and,  when  he  found  that  this  prince,  in  aSiectr 
lag.  to  treat,  wished  to  gain  time  for  assembling  his  tot-^ 
ces,  iie  insisted  on  an  immediate  dereliction  of  aU  daims 
upon  the  Bavarian  succession.  The  negotiation  bebg  bro- 
ken off",  the  opposite  armies  prepared  for  action.  The  king 
invaded  Bohemia,  and  threatened  the  very  strong  post 
pf  the  enemy  between  Konigingrata  and  Jaromiia ;  and, 
Itt  the  emperor  was  unwilling  to  weaken  his  main  army, 
marechal  Laudohn  was  not  enabled  to  oppose  the  career 
pf  prince  Henry,  whc>,  leaving  general  Platen  to  cover 
Dresden,  advanced  toward  the  Bohemian  confines,  seieed 
various  posts,  and  captured  1400  men.  Laudohn  then 
fibandoned  Leutmeriu  to  Platen,  who  pushed  his  van- 
jg^ard  to  die  yicinity  of  Prague,  and  fiUed  that  capital 
iri^  fxmstemation*. 

4G^vrcs  postlrainesdu  roi  de  Pnisse. 

S  (Euyres  dn  mcme  auteur.«^oxe's  bistocy  of  the  lioutc  of  Aus- 
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A  reoitwni  of  negoluitioD  aow  arose  from  the  apprehen- 
sioas  of  Maria  Theresa  for  the  safety  of  her  son.  She  sent 
baron  Thiigut  to  the  kiAg,  pn^ostng  a  speedy  settlement 
of  all  disputes ;  but  he  would  not  agree  to  her  terms.  Jo- 
seph  Teiytared  to  reprunand  her  for  solicitmg  peace,  and 
was  encouraged  by  prince  Kaunits  to  assume  a  high  and 
imperious  tone.  Yet  he  was  so  overawed  by  the  military 
fame  of  his  great  opponent,  that  he  resolved  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  submit  to  tlMi,in8ultB  of  the  foe,  rather 
than  risk  a  general  ^gigemcnt. 

Having  discovered  the  weakest  part  of  the  Imperial  e»- 
trencfaments,  the  king  hoped  to  farce  a  passage  over  the 
Elbe,  audi  by  a  jonctioo  with  his  brother,  to  menace  Jo- 
ae(di  bodi  in  flank  and  rear,  so  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  ne* 
cesai^  either  of  fighting,  or  quitting  his  postforakss  se- 
core  station.  With  this  view,  he  advanced  toward  Hohen- 
eibe ;  but,  when  the  Austrians,  spspecting  his  intention, 
had  posted  diemselves  in  great  force  on  the  neighbouring 
hiUa,  it  beeame  expedient  to  relinquish  the  scheme.  His 
troops  then  fiiniged  the  country,  without  the  least  molests* 
tion  from  diose  of  the  emperor ;  but,  when  he  liad  oom- 
aatnced  hia  retreat,  sooae  of  his  divisions,  particularly  diat 
which  was  conducted  by  the  heir  of  his  crown,  wwe  occa- 
sionally harassed.  The  prince  defended  himself  so  as  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  his  unde ;  and  the  whole  army 
took  post  in  Silesia  for  die  wintex'^ 

The  csarina,  being  involved  in  disputes  with  the  grand 
aigoor,  did  not  take  a  direct  part  in  the  aflairs  of  the  em- 
jpirCf  before  the  French  and  Pnusian  courts  had  prevail- 
•don  the  Pbrte  to  restore  some  ships  which  had  been 

6  Mr.  Wraxall  speaks  highly  of  the  skill  with  which  the  retreat  U 
Frederic  was  conducted.  "  Every  movement  (he  says)  was  made  with 
the  tceursey  cf  SM^nery,  wiseoompanied  by  hurry,  enibarrassmei\<, 
•r  oodflntak."  Tbe  Uag^  brother  also  evinced  skill  and  judgment  in 
retiring  out  of  Bohemia,  with  little  molestation  from  Laudolin,  who, 
indeed,  had  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  caution  or  the  military  ineaptrience  of  Josepii. 
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March  21  s^'^^^  ^^  ^^  Dardanelles,  and  acknowlege  the 
1779.  khan  of  the  Crimea,  to  whom  Catharine  had  pro- 
mised her  support.  She  then,  by  her  ambassadors  at  Vi- 
enna and  Ratisbon,  requested  that  all  schemes  of  imperial 
usurpation  might  be  renounced,  as  she  would  otherwise 
act  with  vigor  in  support  of  her  Prussian  ally,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  the  tranquillity'  of  Germany.  Prince  Repnin 
was  ordered  to  keep  his  army  in  readiness  for  marching; 
but  he  soon  made  his  appearance  at  Teschen  as  a  negotia- 
tor, when  Maria  Theresa  had  soUoitQd  the  mediation  of 
Russia,  in  concert  with  France.  A  treaty  was  concloded, 
after  delays  arising  from  the  reluctance  of  Jo- 
^^  ^'  seph.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  territory  of 
Burg^ausen  should  be  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  that 
all  claims  upon  other  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  late 
Bavarian  prince  should  be  renounced;  that  the  Saxon 
elector  should  receive  from  the  court  of  Vienna  six  mil- 
lions of  florins,  as  a  compensation  for  his  claims ;  and 
Frederic's  right  of  eventual  succession  to  the  marquisates 
of  Anspach  and  Bareuth  should  be  recognised^. 
.  By  this  treaty  the  house  of  Austria  profited,  but  in  a 
much  less  considerable  degree  than  Joseph  wished.  He 
had  flattered  himself  with  a  hope  of  the  connivance,  if  not 
the  support,  of  France  ;  but  that  court,*  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  more  desirous  of  clipping  his  wings  linn  disposed 
to  encourage  his  flight.  What  he  obtained,  he  derivtd 
from  the  influence  of  his  sister. 

Few  had  supposed  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  long 
remain  neutral  in  the  American  contest.  After  the  French 
ambassador  had  avowed  the  connezicHis  formed  between 
his  court  and  the  United  States,  the  Spanish  resident  in 
London  disclaimed  all  concern  in  those  negotiations,  and 
asserted  his  sovereign's  resolution  of  preserving  peace, 
with  this  proviso,  that  such  forbearance  should  not  im- 

7  Gillies'  view  of  the  reign  of  Frederici  chsp.  7- 
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pair  the  dignity  or  the 'rights  of  his  crown,  or  prevent 
him  finom  affording  that  protection  which  his  people,  in- 
jured at  sea  and  in  his  colonies  by  the. subjects  of  Great- 
Britain,  might  justly- claim.  As  lord  Weymouth  seemed 
to  insinuate  a  desire  of  the  mediation  of  Spain  between 
the  contendmg  monarchs,  <the  resident  was  ordered  to 
demand  an  unequivocal  intimation  of  such  a  wish,  and 
of  tfae-potbts  which  would  be  brought  forward  as  the  basis 
of  a  negotiation.  '  The  mediation,  when  it  was  offered, 
was  not  vejectad;  but  it's  sole  fruit  was  the  proposal  of 
a  truce  with  France,,  and  with  the  colonies,  in  a  mode 
which  favored  the  high  pretentions  of  the  latter.  This 
proposition  being  deemed  too  inconciliatory,  his  catholic 
majesty  ceased  to  mediate ;  and,  throwing  off  the  mask, 
directed  the  marquis  d'Almadovar  to  announce  hostile 
intentions.  The  .ambassador's  memorial  stated,  that  the 
British  cabinet,  instead  of.  granting  redress  for  ibrmer 
injuries  and  ordering  a  discontinuance  of  encroachments, 
had  suffered  many  recent  additions  to  be  made  to  those 
grounds  of  complaint ;  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  was 
thus  reduced  to  the  ^^  disagreeable  necessity  of  making 
use  of  all  the  means  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Almighty, 
to  obtain  that  justice  which  he  bad  long  solicited  without 
effect."  Letters  of  macque  and  reprisal  were  now  issued 
against  the  Spaniards  ;  who,  on  their  part,  were  not  slow 
in  naval  preparations. 

The  debates  of  the  parliament,  in  this  session,  were 
very  spirited  ;  and  various  attempts  were  made  by  the 
leaders  of  opposition  to  procure  votes  of  censure  against 
lord  North  and  his  chief  associates.  The  conduct  of  the 
war  was  arrai^ed  in  the  most  severe  and  pointed  terms  ; 
and  inquiries  were  instituted  on  the  subject ;  but  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  court  baffled  the  utility  of  investigation  ; 
and  mismanagement,  error,  and  absurdity,  continued  to 
prevail. 

Some  of  the   ministers  still   thought  that  the  rebels 
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mi^t  be  subdued  or  reclaimed :  but  the  prudent  «id 
cautious  Washington  stiU  maintained  his  ground,  and 
increased  hb  reputation  for  defensive  ability.  He  was 
aware  of  the  smous  mischief,  if  not  rainoos  efFect,  widi 
which  a  general  trial  of  strength  mii^  be  attended ;  aaid 
therefore,  suffered  the  king's  troops  to  aeiae  different 
posts,  ravage  the  country,  and  desttoy  ships  and  stores* 
He  re-took  Stony  Point  by  the  medium  of  Wayne,  a 
brave  and  skilful  officer ;  but,  at  Fort  La  Fayette  snd 
Paulus  Hook,  the  Americans  were  less  sncoessfiil ;  nor 
ccnild  they  prevent  die  reduction  of  Georgia*  That  pro- 
vince had  been  invaded  in  the  prececUng  year,  and  it's 
chief  towns  seized ;  but  an  invasion  of  South  Cardiaa 
by  the  troops  which  had  been  so  far  successful,  was 
not  equally  prosperous^. 

The  French  were  wholly  inactive  in  the  West-Indies 
during  the  spring;  but,  in  the  summer,  M.  d'Estaing 
emerged  from  his  secure  retreat  at  Fort  RoyaL  He  first 
sent  a  small  armament  to  reduce  the  isle  of  St.  Vincent, 
which  was  given  up  witiiout  a  blow  by  Mr.  Valentine 
Morris,  who  had  shown  himself  an  acdve  and  useful 
governor  in  time  of  peace,  but  did  not  shine  as  a  military 
defender  of  die  colony ;  alleging,  in  vindication  of  hb 
conduct,  that  the  people  were  unwilling  to  assist,  that 
the  Caribbs  were  hostile,  and  die  gamson  weak.  The 
French  adminl  then  sailed  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  to  Grenada,  which  lord  Macartney  in  vain  defend- 
ed. Tobago  would,  perhaps,  have  been  quickfy  added  to 
diese  conquests,  if  adminl  Bjrron  had  not  encountered 
d*£staing,  and  cooled  his  ardor*  The  fonaer  could  not 
make  the  action  so  general  as  he  wished ;  but,  in  sobm  of 
his  ships,  the  guns  were  so  weU  served,  that  2500  of  the 
enemy  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded. 
The  French  commander,  thou^  he  claimed  the  victory, 

8  ManluU's  life  of  WtmliiDgton. 
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did  not  venture  to  attack  any  of  our  remaining  islands^ 
but  retired  to  Cape  Fran^oisi  When  he  re-appeared,  his 
eourse  was  directed  to  the  northward  ;  and,  in  his  way  to 
the  American  continent,  he  captured  a  ship  of  .fifty  guns 
and  three  frigates.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Savannah*  he  led  aa.  army  toward  the  town  of  that  name } 
but  all  his.  esusrtions,  even  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
provincial  force  under  Lincoln,  a' respectable  general^ 
were  insofii6ient.to  ensure  success.  The  town  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  skill  of  major  Moncrieff,  and  was 
gallantly  defended  by  general  Prevost,  who  repelled  a 
fierce  assault  with  decisive  vigor*  The  Polish  count 
PuHttki  jfeU  oo  this  occaftiozi ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Brkish  general  lost  colonel  Mattlaod^  not  indeed  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  insalubrity  of  the- climate. •  This  offi<< 
cer  had^ecendy  dntingutshed  himself  by  maintaining  an 
insular  post,/ -in  South  Carolina,  against  an  extraordinary 
supcnority:  of .  numbttr.    : 

The  efibrtsof  the  Spaaiaifds,  in  the  western  hemisphere^ 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  mentkin*  An  irruption  into  the 
province  xif  WestrFlorida  had  little,  effect ;  and  the  gar- 
rison of  fort  Omoa,  near  the  bay  of  Honduras,  suffered 
a  small  party  of  English  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  but 
it  was  soon.aban^i\ed  by  the  captors.  ; 

Afermtdable  Spanish  fleet,  joined  by  an  inferior  num- 
ber of  French  ships,  rode  for  some  weeks  triumphant  in 
the  English  i^haaneL  The  British  fleet  under  Hardy,  not 
exceeding  thirty-six  sail  of  .the  line,  could  not  cope  with 
sixtysix.  .Plymouth  was  insulted,  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
dangered $  but  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  did  not 
produce  'despondency* 

After  Spain  had  thus  entered  into  the  war,  his  Britannic 
majesty  applied  to  the  states-general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces for  that  assistance  which  they  wherebound  (by  the 
treaty  of  1678)  to  afford.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
demand  j  for  the  Dutch,  jealous  of  British  superiority, 

T 
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and'  desirous  of  profiting  by  tbe  AmerieaD  trade,  were 
more  inclined  to  assist  Aao  attack  either  the  revolted 
provinciids  or  the  foreign  enemies  of  this  country.  £n* 
gelbert  van  Berkel,  penfeionaryaf  Amsterdam,  was  at  die 
head  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  stadt^holder  $  and 
he  had  already  formed  commercial  mgagementa  with  the 
coDgress,  inconsistent  with  die  Bridah  attiaaoe.  But  tins 
negodadon  fasid  not  yet  been  discovered  by  our  ministers, 
who^  therefore,  merely  renonstrated  against  occasional 
mslattces  of  dandesdne  traffic,  and  the  neglect  of  former 
stipulations. 

In  the  ensuing  paiiiamentary  session,  die  complaints  of 
miaisterial  misconduct  were  load  and  vehement;  and  it 
was  affirmed  diat,  as  felly  and  ignorance  alone  could  not 
have  dccasioned  such  mischief  and  disgrace,  a  sosptcioa 
of  treachery  might  jusdy  arise ;  a  charge  which  lord 
North  repeBed  with  more  dian  usual  emodon.  The  most 
remarkable  occurrences  of  the  session  were  die  ai^ust- 
ment  of  the  affiitrs  of  Ireladd,  and  the  attempts  to  re- 
strain die  licence  of  the  caown* 

The  Ilirii  had  for  many  years  been  discontented;  and 
a  numerous  body  of  armed  volunteers  now  demanded  a 
ihea  trsde  and  an  independent  pariiament.  The  British 
legislature  diought  proper  to  accede,  in  a  general  view, 
to  the  former  demand ;  but  die  latter  rtquiaidon  was  not 
at  this  time  granted. 

1780      ^*  i^caentadon  of  petitions  from  various 
'  parts  of  the  kingdom,  led  todie  discussion  of  the 


question  of  influence.  Public  cBoonomy,  which  thei 
petitions  strongly  recommended,  was  also  the  subject  of 
repeated  debates.  The  commons  voied%  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Dunning,  diat  the  influence  of  die  crown  had  in- 
erased  ;  was  still  increasing,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
dtminishtd.    This  resuk  of  the  debate  was  considered  as 


9  By  a  majority  of  IS ;  the  numbers  being  233  and  215. 
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a  gfreat  vietoiy  cm  tiic  ptft  of  eppoailioa ;  but  the  avts.of 
cour^emisaarieftwerc  ewrcised  wkh  such  assidoitjr  and 
tikci,  that  the  ministry  re-obtained  a  'superiority  of  votes, 
andifrustraled  the  views  of  the  popular  fiany.  The  efibrte 
of  Mr.  Burke  to  procure  the  suppfession  of  various  offices 
whidioolyaerved  to  extend  the  royal  influence,  were  in  vmu 
supported  by  thecbaims  of  oratory.  Hiabillaof  Yeform  were 
rgeeted ;  and  the  wishes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
were  contemptuously  disregarded. 

Some  of  il^  kiders  of  ihe.anti^ministerial  phalanx  ware 
suspected,  but  ^€vy  unjustly,  of  promoting  tlie  jnisducv- 
ous  and  diagraoeful  riots  which  aroae  from  iuiaticismand 
intoleraoce.  Two  yearn  before,  the  parliament  had  unin 
nimoufll^  i«r«ed  to  a  bill  calculated  for  the  gratification 
■of  ifae  calhoBes  of  England  and  Wales,  who,  on  abjuring 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  deiqriog  die  chum 
of  jdie  premnder,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
taigntng  prince,  ware  permitted  ito  e»rcise  their  reti- 
gioiiB -fianations,  keapiachoots  far  their  yooth,  and  inherit 
or  acquire  laads^^  The  report,  of  an  int^tion  of  gvantiQg 
the  aaase  reliaf  to  the  Scottish  catholics,  gave  such  dis- 
gust to  many  of  the  devotees  of  the  kirk,  thatohey  insti- 
gated the  rabble  of  Edinburgh  to  destroy  the  habitations 
of  the  votarioB  of  the  Romish  faith.  Associatioos  were 
farmed  in  the  chief  towns  of  North  Britain  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  protestant  religion ;  and  lord  George  Gordon, 
who  had  formerly  served  in  the  navy,  and  had  lately  cs- 

10  Mr.  BurkCy  speaking  of  the  ^lieral  assent  gfiven  to  the  bill,  says, 
*•  With  this  mover  (sir  George  Saville)  and  this  seconder  (Mr.  Dun- 
nisf^)  ftgveed  the  whole  house  of  eommons,  the  whole  house  of  lotdsy 
Ae  whide  bench  of  biahops,  the  kin;,  the  ministry,  the  opposition,  all 
the  distinguished  clergy  of  the  establishment,  all  the  eminent  lights 
(for  they  were  donsulted)  of  the  dissenting  churches.  This  according 
voice  of  national  wisdom  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  reverence." 
The  citi2ens  of  Bristol,  whom  the  orator  thus  addressed,  were  not 
fioflbnently  hberal  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  or  admit  the  expediency 
of  the  measure  9  and,  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  from  disgust 
at  his  favoring  the  trade  of  Ireland,  refused  to  re-elect  Mr.  fiurkc  for 
their  representative. 
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posed  himself  in  pariiament  by  absurd  and  violent  speeches, 
became  president  of  the  bigoted  confederacy.  A  pro- 
testant  association  was  also  organized  in  England ;  and 
this  wild  zealot  was  suffered  to  direct  it's  proceedings.  A 
petition  being  framed  at  one  of  the  meetings  for  the  re* 
peal  of  the  late  bill,  an  immense  multitude  repaired  with 
it  to  the  house  of  commons ;  and,  at  night,  the 
^^^^  '  impatient  rabble  set  fire  to  the  chapet  of  the 
Sardinian  ambassador.  This  was  merely  the  beginning  of 
mischief.  For  several  da3r8,  the  most^Vlarming  outrages 
convulsed  the  city.  At  Erst,  the  panic-stricken  magis- 
trates neglected  that  military  aid  which  they  might  legal- 
ly have  demanded  ;  but  they  were  at  length  convinced  of 
it's  necessity.  Many  chapels  and  houses  of  catholics,  the 
habitations  of  the  chief  justice  Mansfield,  and  of  inferior 
magistrates,  and  the  chief  places  of  imprisonment,  were 
burned  by  the  ferocious  mob.  To  prevent  farther  devas- 
tation, the  soldiery  were  authorised  by  the  privy  council 
to  lire,  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  reading  the 
act  against  riots,  or  for  an  order  from  tho  civil  power. 
Above  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  supposed  to 
have  lost  their  lives  before  the  riots  were  suppressed ;  but 
not  all  of  these  were  shot ;  for  many  died  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication at  the  destruction  of  the  two  houses  of  Lang- 
dale,  a  catholic  distiller ;  and  some  were  overwhelmed 
by  ruins  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Twenty  nine  of 
the  rioters  afterwards  suffered  death  in  a  more  regular 
mode,  in  consequence  of  the  verdicts  of  juries.  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  also  tried ;  but,  for  want  of  legal 
evidence  of  hi$  having  encouraged  the  atrocities  of  the 
mob,  he  was  acquitted.  If  he  had  been  found  guilty,  he 
would  have  died  unlamented. 

These  riots,  exaggerated  at  foreign  courts,  made  an 
impression  unfavorable  to  the  wishes  of  the  British  sove- 
reign, who,  hearing  that  the  king  and  people  of  Spain 
were  inclined  to  peace,  had  employed  Hussey,  an  Irish 
pa$holic,  in  the  promotion  of  a  separate  treaty  with  that 
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nation.  Mr.  Cumberlands  the  dramatist^  was  deputed  to 
Madrid  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but,  before  he  entered 
Spain,  he  was  directed  to  inquire  whether  his  catholic 
majesty  was  disposed  to  insist  on  the  restitution  of  GibraU 
tar.  Finding  that  this  point  was  not  to  be  brought  for- 
ward as  an  essential  preHminary  to  negotiation,  he  presen- 
ted himself  to  the  Spanish  court ;  and  the  treaty  (he  says) 
^^  was  in  shape,"  when  the  magnified  account  of  the  riots 
readied  Spain.'  The  count  de  Florida  BlancOi then  hinted, 
that  it  was  not  safe  or  honorable  to  treat  with  a  govern- 
ment so  unsettled  and  unpopular,  or  with  a  people  so  bi- 
goted and  prejudiced ;  and  he  was  more  inclined  to  listen 
to  the  insinuations  of  the  count  d'Estaing,  who  promised 
that  the  French  would  cordially  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
Gibraltar.  The  negotiation,  however,  was  not  immediately 
discontinued,  though  it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  ' 
would  not  be  successful". 

The  war,  in  the  mean  time,  raged  both  by  sea  and  land, 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  In  1778,  not  only  the  inferior 
settlements  of  the  French  in  India  had  been  reduced,  but 
Pondicherri  also  was  obliged  to  surrender.  In  the  same 
year,  the  India  company  carried  on  a  new  war  against  the 
Mahrattas.  A  treaty  soon  followed  ;  but  it  was  quickly 
violated;  and  considerable  success  attended  the  subse- 
qoent  hostilities  of  the  English  and  sepoys.  The  Mah- 
rattas, however,  were  dissuaded  by  Hyder  AUi  from  the 
meanness  of  suing  for  peace  ;  and  that  enterprising  chief- 
tain, desirous  of  checking  the  enax>achments  of  the  com- 
pany, declared  himself  a  friend  to  all  the  native  powers 
that  would  oppose'  the  ambitious  intruders.  Having 
ravaged  the  Camatic,  he  hoped  to  overpower  the  small 
army  by  which  it  was  defended.  With. a  great  multitude,  ^ 
particu^ly  of  cavalry,  Tippoo  engaged  Baillie,  but  dis- 
graced himself  by  retreating^     Both  the  father  and  the 

}  1  Memoirs  of  Kicbard  CjiTpberland,  written  by  lumself. 
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SOD,  soon  after,  encoiiniged  Bailfie  and  Fletcher,  and. 
Dot  without  great  difficulty,  slew  or  captured 

^^'  '  the  wliole  force  commanded  by  those  gallaDt 
officers.  As  the  company's  troops  contended  aguDst  ten 
times  tfaehr  number,  above  two  thousand  five  hundred 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

In  the  West,  the  conquest  of  a  considerable  town  gra- 
tified the  promoters  of  the  war.  The  :8iege  of  Charles- 
ton was  formed  in  the  spring  by  general  Clinton  and  ad- 
miral Arbttthnot.  The  place  was  strong  by  it's  natural 
situation  and  by  ardficial  works :  and  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  nught  have  been  defended  by  a  squiolron ;  but 
that  object  was  unaccountably  neglected. 

The  ap{m>aches  were  made  in  a  scientific  manner,  un- 
der the  eye  of  Moncrieff :  the  batteries  pkyed  with  vigor 
and  efficacy ;  and,  the  communication  of  the.gfirrtson^wtdi 
the  country  by  means  of  Cooper's  river  being  at  length 
precluded,  a  general  assault  was  threatened,  which  the 
Americans  averted  by  capitulation.  The  siege  was  not 
very  destructive,  osAy  seventy  six  of  the  Englieh  and 
Germans  being  killed,  and  eighty  nine  of  the  provinciais, 
from  the  1st  of  April  (when  the  troops  first  broke  ground) 
to  the  13th  of  May,  when  major-general  Leslie  took  pos- 
session of  the  town^*. 

Three  detachments  were  now  sent  to  complete  the  re- 
duction of  South  Carolina.  Two  of  dieae  bodies  eas3y 
tranquiUised  the  districts  into  which  they  marched ;  and 
the  third  routed  coknel  Burfbrd,  after  a  diort  but  fierce 
engagement.  A  more  important  conflict  occurred  near  die 
town  of  Camden,  where  earl  ComwalUs  and  lord 

^'    '   Rawdon  distinguished  themselves  by  their  alert- 
ness, aeal  and  coorage.    With  about  3000  men,  those  of- 
ficers engaged  5000 ;  hot  only  a  part  of  the  latter  force 
displayed  the  energy  of  disciplined  combatants.    In  leas 
i 

13  Lond<m  g;azette  of  June  15. 
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diaa  aa  hour,  dwiseptiUicaiia  were  totally  routed;  and  the 
pumift  was  rapid  and  sanguuiary.  About  eight  hundred 
ivere  deprived  of  life,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  inclu- 
ding the  wounded  became  prisoiiera.  To  this  amount,  co- 
lonel Tarletott  added  a  hundred  and  fifty  victims  in  a  sub- 
sequent action  near  the  Catawba  ford,  and  three  hundred 
captives.  The  Americans,  by  cutting  off  a  detachment 
near  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  took  some  revenge 
for  these  losses,  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  British 
troops  into  that  province.  Washington,  in  the  mean  time, 
remained  for  the  most  part  inactive,  seeking  (but  not  find- 
ing) an  apportimiQr  of  reducing  New  York^. 

The  retreat  of  a  brave  and  aUe  officer  ftx>m  the  American 
service,  excited  great  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Aradd,  being  a  man  of  unsteady  principles,  and  more 
attentive  to  his  own  interest  than  to  that  of  the  new  repub- 
lic, bad  offered,  in  the  hope  of  an  ample  recompense,  to  sur- 
render to  the  royalists  the  posts  and  the  troops  that  he  com- 
manded. Migor  Andre  had  a  conference  with  him  on  this 
interesting  subject;  but  was  intercepted  on  his  return,  tried 
by  martial  1|M7,  mA  hanged  as  a  s^^«. 

The  consideration  of  the  serious  injury  which  the  repub- 
lican cause  might  have  suffered  by  the  intended  treachery, 
steeled  the  heart  of  the  commander  in  chief,  who  was  se- 
verely censured  for  his  rigor.  As  the  mischief  was  pre- 
vented, mercy  might  safely  have  been  extended  to  Andre. 
But  the  British  officers  had  lio  right  to  blame  the  inexorable 
general ;  for,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  car- 
ried on  against  the  obnoxious  provincials,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  an  American  officer  had  been  detected  in 
similar  conduct,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  without 

13  London  jpizette  of  October  9.— BlarabaU's  life  of  Washiogton. 

14  The  Ameimn  chief  justice  ManfaaU,  qieaktnj]^  of  tbe  meUnobo- 
ly  Ade  of  tliis  officer,  obsenwB,  that  the  members  of  tbe  court  martial 
'*  iMiiMted  the  senteiioe  which  the  usa^s  of  war  compelled  them  to 
pfOBOunce  -,  and  perbsps  on  no  occasaoo  of  hia  life  did  the  cominaDder 
in  chief  obey  with  mere  reluctance  the  stem  mandates  of  datj  and  of 
policy.'* 
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hesitation-  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  earnestly  requested 
that  the  major's  life  might  be  spared,  would  have  rejected 
with  scorn  the  solicitations  of  a  rebel  commander,  or  of  a 
congress  of  repubKcan  traitors". 

Washington  had  expeaed  naval  aid  against  New  York 
from  the  count  de  Guichen,  who  had  a  fleet  capable  of 
material  service.  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney  thrice  en** 
gaged  this  nobleman.  In  the  first  conflict,  he  broke  the 
French  line,  but  made  not  a  single  capture  :  in  the  second 
and  third  actions,  the  victory  was  still  leas  decided.  Be* 
fore  the  admiral  thus  encountered  the  French,  he  had 
triumphed  over  the  Spaniards  near  Cape  St.  Vincent.  He 
added  four  of  their  largest  ships  to  the  British  navy :  two 
more  were  taken,  but  driven  on  shore ;  and  one  ship  of 
the  line  blew  up  in  the  heat  of  action.  By  this  success  he 
acquired  great  reputation ;  but  this  was  not  the  acm^  of 
his  fame. 

As  the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  rendered  her 

an  object  of  envy,  and  as  even  the  fair  exercise  of  her 

rights,   in  time  of  war,  gave  umbrage  to  the  neutral 

powers,  an  association  was  formed  to  check  her  supposed- 

encroachments.     Stimulated  by  the  count  de  Vergennes, 

• 
15  In  a  late  pablication,  it  is  affirmed,  that  major  Andre  went  out 

'*  under  evevy  fair  and  justifiable  sanction,  and  unquestionably  ought 
to  have  been  returned  upon  the  demand  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  aprl-' 
soncr  of  war  :"  but,  as  the  business  was  of  a  traitorotis  nattffe  on  the ' 
part  of  Arnold,  and  not  altogether  honorable  on  tliat  of  the  majoTy 
whose  change  of  dress  and  assumption  of  a  different  name  argued  bis. 
sense  of  the  impropriety  or  irregularity  of  his  proceedings,  the  asser- 
tion is  not  strictly  warranted.  The  author  vindicates  the  unfortunate 
officer  on  this  ground,  that  stratagems  are  allowable  iti  war :  but  An-  * 
dr^,  although  a  man  of  honor  in  his  general  conduct,  appears  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  extent  o^  allotvable  stratagems.  See  the  narrative  of 
tlie  causes -which  led  to  the  death  of  major  Andre,  written  by  Joshua  Hett 
Smith,  who  accompanied  that  officer  on  his  return  from  the  interview 
with  Arnold.  He  asserts,  that  major-general  Greene,  the  president 
of  the  court-martial,  eagerly  promoted  the  destruction  of  Andr6,  and 
concealed  from  Washington  the  particulars  of  the  strong  appliea> 
tion  made  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  through  the  medium  of  Ucutenantige- 
ncral  Robertson,  for  the  life  of  the  devoted  victim. 
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and  encouraged  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  czarina  gave 
puUic  notice  of  her  intention  of  rescuing  the  commerce 
of  her  subjects  from  those  vexations  and  restrictions  to 
which  it  was  «[posed  by  the  war.  She  disclaimed  all 
thoughts  of  violating  the  law  of  nations,  but  claimed  a 
freedom  u(  trade,  even  from  one  of  the  ports  of  a  belligc- 
rcfit  power  to  another,  in  all  articles  not  contraband.  Not 
(Kily  the  ciFecta  of  her  merchants,  but  also  those  which  be-* 
longed  to  the  subjects  of  the  contending  nations,  were 
(she  said)  to  be  deemed  free  goods  :  vessels  were  not  to 
be  searched  when  they  were  under  convoy;  and  ports 
were  to  be  considered  m  blocked  up  (and  consequently  not 
free  for  general  trade),  only  when  the  hostile  ships  so  ob-^ 
stnicted  the  approach  of  any  other  vessels,  as  to  make  it 
dangerous  for  them  to  entei^. 

In  answer  ix>  this  declaration,  his  Britannic  majesty 
affirmed,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he 
kad  given  the  fliost  precise  orders  for  an  observance  of 
the  l»w  of  nationa  and  of  his  paoticular  engagements  with 
Russia;  and  he  promised  that  all  maritime. grievances 
should  be  equitably  redressed.  The  kings  of  France 
and  SpMiii  pleased  with  a  scheme  which  suited  their 
present  views,  as  it  would  contribute  to  the  security  of 
their  commerce,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  naval  pre-^ 
eminence  of  Great  Britain,  expressed  their  high  appro- 
bation of  the  principles  and  views  which  influenced  the 
empress,  and  panegyrised  her  regard  for  the  rights  of 
nations.  The  Danish  court  readily  adoptcd^the  propdsi' 
tions  of  the  csarina ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  engaged 
«to  maiutmn'the  system  which  she  recomtnended.  Fleets 
were  now  fitted  out  by  the  northern  confederates,  and  by 
the  other  states  which  acceded  to  the  league.  Among 
these  armed  neutrals  were  the  Dutch;  but  they  were 

•  ■%. 

1 6  Tooke's  life  of  Catharine  II.  vol.  ii.  , 

u 
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QOQn  obliged  to  assume  the  more  decided  character  of  a 
belligerent  power.  The  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  N[a- 
plcs,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  entered  into  the  con- 
federacy ;  in  which  even  the  Portuguese  joined,  their 
court  yielding  in  this  instance  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards. 

While  the  empress  was  congratulating  herself  on  the 
success  of  the  maritime  project,  she  listened  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  Austrian  court,  and,  having  met  Joseph  in 
Poland,  invited  him  into  Russia.  Various  schemes  of  am- 
bition were  discussed  in  frequent  interviews.  Prince 
Potemkin  promoted  the  intimacy  of  the  two  courts,  while 
count  Panin  preferred  the  Prussian  alliance.  The  former 
of  these  courtiers  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  which 
Gregory  OrloiF  had  long  possessed ;  and  the  count's  ex- 
hortations had  so  little  effect,  that  his  disgust  induced  him 
to  secede  for  a  time  fron>  the  cabinet.  Jealous  of  the 
emperor's  views,  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  the  heir  of  his 
crown  to  visit  the  czarina ,  but  she  received  him  with  a 
coolness  bordering  on  contempt. 

The  connexion  between  Austria  and  Russia  had  not 
long  been  renewed, ,  when  Maria  Theresa  died  of  a  dis- 
order of  the  lungs,  combined  with  the  dropsy, 
after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  and  a  life  of  sixty- 
three. 

This  princess  was  handsome  in  her  youth;  but  her 
features  were  afterwards  disfigured  by  the  small-pox  and 
by  an  accidental  fall  during  a  journey.  Her  talents  were 
respectable,  and  her  judgment  sound  ;  and  she  was  ao 
far  conscious  of  her  political  abilities,  that  she  would  not 
suffer  even  prince  Kaunitz,  of  whose  merit  she  had  a  high 
opinion,  to  exercise  in  every  case  a  dictatorial  sway  pver 
her.  She  was  courteous  in  her  manners,  and  correct  in 
her  private  morals ;  compassionate  and  munificent ;  an 
affectionate  wife  and  mother,  a  kind  mistress  and  friend. 
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She  certainly  had  both  great  and  good  qualities  :  but  she 
was  sometimes  too  selfish  in  her  politics  ;  and  her  catholic 
bigotry  led  het  into  habits  of  intolerance. 


LETTER  VI. 

.^  continuation  cfthe  history  of  Europe^  to  thefieace  of  1783. 

WHEN  I  informed  you,  my  dear  son,  of  the  evasive 
and  faithless  behaviour  of  the  Dutch  toward  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  their  good  will  to  the  American  cause,  you 
\  had  reason  to  suppose  that  a  farther  discovery  would  be 
made  of  their  sinister  practices,  and  that  a  consequent  de- 
nunciation of  hostility  would  arise  from  the  offended  state. 
Captain  Fielding,  having  descried  a  fleet  with  a  convoy, 
insisted  upon  a  search ;  and,*  when  the  Dutch  had  fired  at 
the  boats  sent  for  that  purpose,  he  fired  a  shot  a-head  of 
their  commodore's  ship.  A  broadside  was  given  in  return : 
Fielding  answered  it ;  and  the  Dutch  ships  of  war  struck 
their  colors.  The  trading  vessels  which  had  not  sailed 
away  when  the  English  approached,  were  noifr  searched ; 
and  such  as  had  articles  not  allowed  to  be  sent  to  an  enemy, 
were  prevented  from  continuing  their  voyage.  The  re- 
monstrances of  the  British  court,  on  this  occasion,  were 
spirited  and  severe  ;  but  the  Hollanders  bore  them  with 
phlegmatic  indifference. 

An  American  packet  being  taken  near  Newfoundland, 
the  papers  of  Henry  Laurens,  a  member  of  the  congress, 
were  examined ;  and  they  furnished  evidence  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  adjusted  with  the  revolted  colonies. 
The  kbg,  attributing  this  conduct  to  Van  Berkel  and  the 
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Amsterdam  faction,  desired  that  it  migh^  be  disavowed 
in  form  by  the  8tates«general,  as  it  ^^  was  no  less  contrary 
to  their  most  sacred  engagements,  than  repugnant  to  the 
Dutch  constitution.'*  He  also  demanded  ^^  speedy  satis^ 
faction,  adequate  to  the  offence,  and  the  es^emplary 
punishment  of  Van  Berkel  and  his  accomplices,  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  and  violators  of  the  rights 
of  nations."  As  the  influence  of  that  minister  counter-r 
acted  all  ideas  of  submission  to  a  power  already  assailed 
by  a  formidable  confederacy,  these  demands  were  ne-' 
glected ;  and  successive  memorials,  presented  by  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  was  merely  taken  ad  referendum.  The. 
ambassador  was  therefore  recalled,  after  a  residence  of 
twenty-seven  years  in  Holland  ;  during  the  greater  part 
of  which  period,  he  had  enjoyed  extensive  influence,  and 
bad  acted  as  a  cabinet  minister  to  the  stadtholder.  His 
character  was  aspersed  by  the  opposite  party ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  prince  blamed  him  for  suffering  the  French 
ambassador  tg  triumph  over  him,  and  lead  the  states-gene- 
ral into  a  war.  His  manners  and  address  were  not  so  court- 
ly or  conciliatory  as  those  of  a  French  diplomatist ;  but 
he  bad  a  greater  share  of  genuine  liberality,  and  was  more 
upright  and  honorable. 

A  manifesto  now  appeared,  reprobating  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  states  to  the  mal-practices  of 
the  Amsterdam  party,  and  lamenting  that  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  aggression  of  so  considerable  a 
part,  without  contending  with  the  whole.  Reprisals  were 
ordered  in  the  usual  form ;  and  the  naval  force  of  the 
countr}^  was  diligently  augmented. 

The  war  with  Holland  was  censured  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment (for  a  dissolution  had  been  d^eemed  expedient,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  riots  had  strengthened  the  aU'r 
thority  of  the  crown)  ;  but  the  public  in  general  did  not 
^eem  inclined  to  admit  that  the  ministry  had  wantonly 
extended  the  w^«    Although  the  people  agreed  with  the 
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court  in  this  respect,  Aey  were  not  pleased  with 
the  rejection  of  a  judicious  bill  of  retrenchment^ 
introduced  by  Mr.  Burke,  or  with  the  disregard  shown  to 
a  petition  from  the  delegates  of  those  counties  which  had 
formed  associations  against  the  encroaching  aod  increasing 
influence  of  the  crown^. 

These  subjects  were  debated  with  spirit ;  and,  on  an- 
other occasioo,  the  conduct  of  the  court  in  directing 
stilitary  execution,  at  the  time  of  the  riots,  excited 
animadversion,  which  was  repelled  with  plausibilitjr,  of 
argomentatioo  and  remark.  In  this  debate  Mr.  Sheridte 
distinguished  hra^eli  He  had  already  ob«Mned  a  big^ 
rank  among  dramatists ;  and  he  now  began  to  Aiao  as  a 
parUamcatary  speaker.  At  this  timey  indeed,  he  did  not 
evince  that  readiness  and  fluency  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
plajred  ^  but  he  gave  strong  indtcation^  oi  oratorical 
ability.  He  exercised  the  weapons  ol  ar'gcuMnty  of  wie, 
^nd  of  satire.  His  reasoning  was  not  destitute  of  force  ;' 
bis  remarks  and  aUusions  were  pointed  and  Appropriate. 

The  DuAch  soon  experienced  the  effiects*  of  British 
hostility.  Their  idand  of  St.  Eustatius  w^is  uken^ ;  and, 
a»  It  was  aridi  defot  of  varied  merchandise,  the  loss  was 
severely  felc  A  general  spoliation  w^s  ordered,  even 
the  property  of  British  subjects  not  being  spared)  as  it 
was  pretended  that  they  traded  with  the  enemy  ;  and  by 
this  arbitrary  measure  the  two  commanders  (Rodney  and 

1  Mr.  Adolphus  styles  these  deiegaites  *'  mock  reptwserttatires'  of 
vnconstittttional  constituents :"  but,  wkh  all  his-knowleg^  of  the  law 
and  constitution,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  men  who 
had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  parliament  were  guilty 
of  any  infraction  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  any  act  unworthy  of  patriots 
or  0f  freeman.  He  also  obserres,  not  very  liberally,  that  Mr.  Adam 
**  justly  stigmatised  these  committees*  fbr  spreading'  hateful  effects 
oxer  the  wholo  country." 

2  Thia  island  had  sufTered  severely,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  from 
the  violence  of  a  hurricane ;  and  extraordinary  devastation,  with  a 
great  loss  of  lives,  arose  from  the  same  cause  in  Barbadoes,  Jamaica, 
fmd  other  British  islands,  and' also  in  some  of  the  French  "West-Indian 
i^tlcments. 
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Vaughan)  exposed  themselves  to  a  multiplicity  of  law- 
suits, some  of  which  were  productive  of  decrees  of  re- 
stitution. The  number  of  trading  shipa  that  were  taken 
exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but  a  sixth  part  of  this 
fleet  rewarded  the  vigilance  of  the  French,  who,  in  the 
preceding  year,  had  also  been  fortunate  in  point  of  naval 
capture. 

The  insular  settlements  of  St.  Martin  and  Saba,  and  the 
continental  colonies  of  Bcrbic^,  Esscquibo,  and  Demerara^ 
were  likewise  added  to  the  British  territories.  But,  in 
Africa,  the  Hollanders  were  able,  with  Gallic  aid,  to  se- 
cure their  valuable  setdement  at  the  southern  cape. 

The  states-general  were  at  the'  same  time  embroiled 
with  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  powerful  prmces  of 
the  continent, — the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
ample  inheritance  of  Maria  Theresa  had  descended  to 
her  son  Joseph,  whose  promising  talents,  and  apparent 
goodness  of  disposition,  flattered  his  subjects  with  the 
hopes  of  a  splendid  and  patriotic  reign.  He,commenced 
his  administration  with  various  reforms.  Without  reflect- 
ing on  those  important  differences  which  precluded  an 
identity  or  simplification  (tf  government  in  his  dispersed 
territories,  he  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  them  into  one 
great  body,  and  subject  them  to  an  uniform  system.  He 
suppressed  useless  tribunals  and  unnecessary  oflkes,  and 
abolished  some  that  were  worthy  of  being  retained.  He 
abridged  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  emancipated  the 
peasants  from  the  rigors  of  feudal  servitude.  He  released 
commerce  from  injudicious  restrictions ;  established  new 
manufactures  ;  promoted  agricultural  industry,  and  en- 
couraged the  skill  of  artisans  of  every  descriptioq.  He 
framed  literary  and  scientific  institMtions ;  and,  in  a  gteat 
measure,  gave  freedom  to  the  press.  Less  bigoted  than 
his  mother,  he  granted  to  all  sects  of  Christians,  and  even 
to  Jews,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  and  the 
former  were  pronounced  eligible   to  all  employments. 
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Justly  considering  monasteries  as  too  numerous^  he  sup- 
pressed the  majority  of  those  foundations  ;  and,  in  those 
which  were  suffered  to  remain,  he  considerably  diminish- 
ed the  number  of  monks  and  nuns'. 

In  taking  a  view  of  foreign  politics,  he  was  doubtful 
whether  he  should  adhere  to  the  connexion  With  France : 
but,  having  formed  an  intention  of  annulling  that  treaty 
which  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Netherland 
barrier,  and,  which,  he  thought,  rendered  him  meanly  de- 
pendent on  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  he  was  induced 
to  continue  on  friendly  terms  with  the  court  of  yersaiUes. 
In  a  visit  to  his  sister,  he  was  flattered  into  a  belief  of  the 
cordial  regard  of  the  French  cabinet  for  his  interest ;  and, 
being  strongly  persuaded  to  execute  his  new  scheme,  he 
ordered  the  towna  to  be  dismantled,  and  the  Dutch  gar- 
risons to  retire*. 

An  invasion  of  Jersey  by  the  French  served  to  evince 
the  courage  of  it's  defenders,  who,  after  their  foes  had  in 
a  manner  seized  the  island,  engaged  them  in  the  town  of 
St.  Helier,  and  forced  them  to  resign  their  supposed  con- 
quest* •  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards  did  not 
lead  to  the  concljusion  which  they  desired*  Rtlief  was 
repeatedly  afforded  to  the  garrison  :  the  fortifications  vrcre 
diligently  and  skilfully  repaired  after  all  the  attacks  of 
the  besiegers,  who?e  successive  works  were  destroyed  in 
spirited  sallies.  Minorca  was  invaded  by  the  troops  of 
both  powers :  but  the  courage  of  the  garrison  delayed 
the  surrender  of  the  chief  fortress  of  the  island,  until  six 
months  had  nearly  elapsed  from  the  investment.  Disease 
then  enforced  submission  ;  and  the  Spanish  flag  was  again 
hoisted. 

3  Coxe's  history  of  the  house  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  chap.  45. 

4  In  most  of  the  towns,  the  fortifications  were  in  a  ruinous  state, 
not  having  been  repaired  since  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  ChaptUe,  either  by 
the  Austrians  or  by  the  Dutch. — See  part  ii.  letter  xxiii.  where  the  bar- 
rier treaty  is  repcatedly~mentioned. 
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An  engagement  with  the  Dutch  in  the  British  ocean^ 
and  one  with  the  French  in  the  West  Indies^  were  the  chief 
naval  actions  of  the  year.  In  the  former,  Hyde  Parker  con- 
tended against  Zoutman»  who,  with  eight  ssul  of  the  line, 
could  not,  though^  his  men  f3ught  with  great  spirit,  defeat 
or  repel  six,  and  lost  one  of  his  ships  in  consequence  of  die 
damage  which  it  had  received*  In  the  other  coniict,  sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  the  antagonist  of  the  count  de  Grasse, 
who,  though  his  fleet  bore  to  the  English  squadron  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  three,  and  had  alfo  the  advantage  of  the 
lirind,  kept  ,a  cautious  distance,  so  that  only  the  van  of  hts  op- 
ponent, and  a  part  of  the  centre,  could  get  into  action.  Five 
of  Hood's  ships  were  so  injured,  that  the  French  command- 
er seemed  inclined,  on  the  following  day,  to  risque  a  close 
engagement ;  but  sir  Samuel  made  soch  movements  as 
checked  and  disconcerted  the  count.  In  the  night,  the  En- 
•  glish  retired,  and  the  French  pursued  with  more  ostentation 
tiufn  effect.  M.  de  Grasse  afterwards  sailed  toward  Tobago, 
to  prevent  the  relief  of  that  island  ;  which,  though^ bravely 
defended  by  governor  Ferguson,  was  reduced  after  a  course 
of  devastation.  Encouraged  by  thid  success,  the  admiral  re- 
solved to  assist  Washington  in  a  grand  scheme  for  the  re- 
trieval of  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  injured  by  the  depreci- 
ation of  psper  currency)  by  frequent  ravages  and  depreda- 
tions, and  by  a  decline  of  popular  seal. 

The  provincials  had  commenced  die  campaign  in  Ca- 
rolina by  a  defeat  of  colonel  Tarieton  at  the  Cowpens ; 
and,  though  they  were  not  victorious  when  they  engaged 
Cpmwallis  at  Guildford  (with  as  great  a  superiority  of 
number  as  they  had  in  the  battle  of  Camden),  they  made 
considerable  havock  among  his  troops.  That  commander 
having  advanced  into  Virginia,  where  Arnold  the  Ame- 
rican then  acted  in  the,  British  service,  they  hoped  to  ov- 
erwhelm lord  Rawdon :  but  he  routed  them  at  Hobkirk ; 
and  colonel  Stuart,  meeting  them  at  Eutaw,  repelled  them 
after  a  fierce  contest. 
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The  doditig  scene  of  the  American  war  now  began  to 
open.  General  Washington,  in  several  letters  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  pretended  that  New  York 
Would  speedily  be  attacked  by  the  allies ;  and  Clinton^ 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  that  post,  suffered  earl 
Comwallis  to  remain  unassisted  in  Virginia.  The  station 
chosen  by  this  officer  was  York -town,  which,  as  well  as 
Gloccster  on  the  opposite  bar.fcs  of  the  York  river,  he  for- 
tified against  a  sudden  attack. 

A  powerful  army  at  length  appeared  near  York-town. 
Washington  acted  as  generalissimo  of  the  united  force  ; 
amd  the  chief  commanders  of  the  French  troops  were  the 
count  de  Rochambeau,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and-St. 
Simon.  The  last  of  these  officers  had  brought  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  West  Indies  under  the  convoy  of  M.  de 
(Wrasse,  who;  while  the  troops  were  passing  up  the  river 
James  to  the  camp,  sustained  an  attack  from  admiral  Graves. 
The  engagement  was  far  from  being  general,  as  the  French 
wished  to  avoid  a  collision  ;  and  it  had  not  the  effect  of 
preventing  de  Grasse  from  blocking  up  the  Chesapeake 
against  British  intrusion. 

York  and  Glocester  were  now  besieged,  and  a  constant 
cannonade  was  kept  up  from  batteries  abounding  with  ar- 
tillery. The  garrison  of  each  post  resisted  for  some  weeks ; 
but^  when  the  state  of  the  works  precluded  a  longer  de- 
fence, Comwallis  proposed  a  capitulation.,  The  troops 
were  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  the 
amount  of  about  six  thousand  men ;  and  the 
ships  in  the  harbour  became  prizes  to  the  French*. 

This  disaster  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public 
mind  in  Great  Britain.  It  tended  to  produce  a  general 
conviction  of  the  impolicy  of  continuing  the  war,  and  a 
regret  for  the  useless  sacrifice  of  lives  and  consumption 
of  treasure  with  which  it^s  protrac^d  course  had  been 


:>  ^rarsh all's  life  of  general  Wasliingfton.— Londi^n  gazeUc. 
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attended.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  the  minbters  seemed  in- 
vincible. They  were,  indeed,  less  arrogant ;  but  folly 
and  prejudice  were  still  the  chief  ingredients  in  their 
composition.  They  hoped  to  retain  the  confidience  of  a 
submissive  senate  ;  but  in  this  respect  they  were  disap- 
pointed ;  for  a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  at  length 
refused  to  support  them.    It  was  voted\  on  the 

A  D  1782 

K    '  motion  of  general  Conway,  that  the  war  ought 

no  longer  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  impracticable  purpose 
of  subduing  the  colonies. 

The  parliamentary  tide  having  thus  turned  itself  against 

the  ministers,  they  reluctantly  resigned  their  offices.    The 

two  posts  which  lord  North  had  so  long  filled 

^^  '  were  respectively  transferred  to  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  lord  John  Cavendish.  Mr.  Fox  suc- 
ceeded lord  Stormont  as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, while  the  earl  of  Shelbume  followed  the  earl  of 
Hillsborough  in  the  home  department.  Lord  Camden  vras 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  council :  the  duke  of  Grafton 
became  keeper  of  the  fiivy  seal,  the  duke  of  Richmond 
master  of  the  ordnance,  Conway  chief  commander  of  the 
army,  and  Keppel  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

A  general  pacification,  the  repression  of  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  and  the  grant  of  the  claims  of  Ireland,  were 
expected  from  the  marquis  and  his  associates.  To  acce- 
lerate the  first  object,  a  negotiator  was  despatched  to  Ver- 
sailles ;  the  second  aim  was  promoted  by  several  judicious 
statutes ;  and,  after  a  due  investigation  of  the  other  busi- 
ness, all  control  over  Ireland  was  relinquished  by  the  Bri- 
tish legislature. 

The  marquis  did  not  long  enjoy  his  high  station.  He 
died  about  three  months  after  his  appointment,  respected 
^s  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  «nd  beloved  for  his  pri- 
vate virtues.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Shelbume, 

6  By  a  majority  of  19. 
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who,  on  the  resignation  of  lord  John  Cavendish,  procured 
for  Mr.  William  Pitt  (son  of  the  popular  earl  of  Chatham) 
the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  earl  of  Shelbume  not  having  acquired  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Whig  leaders,  Mr.  Fox  disdained  to 
act  with  him ;  and,  retiring  from  office,  renewed  his  op- 
position to  the  court.  This  conduct,  which  had  an  air  of 
disinterestedness,  was  justly  imputed  by  the  public  to  dis* 
appointed  ambition.  Mr.  Fox  wished  for  the  nomination 
of  an  ostensible  premier  who  would  submit  to  be  guided  by 
his  dictates :  but  his  majesty  did  not  consult  that  aspiring 
minister  on  the  subject. 

The  maritime  success  of  this  period,  though  the  des- 
patches of  Rodney  were  brought  while  Mr.  Fox  was  in 
power,  was  not  derived  from  his  administration  ;  for  an 
order  had  been  sent  for  the  removal  of  the  gallant  admiral 
from  his  command.     Hood  had  been  unable  to  prevent 
the  reduction   of  St.  Christopher's,  which  the  French, 
however,  did  not  gain  without  a  considerable  loss  of  men. 
After  it's  surrender,  Rodney,  Hood,  and  Drake,  took 
signal  vengeance  on  the  enemy.     Their  fleet  exceeded 
that  of  the  count  de  Grasse  in  number  ;  but  all  their  ships 
could  not  be  brought  into  action.     Between/  Guadaloupe 
and  Maric'^galante,  the  French  were  drawn  into  an  engage- 
ment by  the  manoeuvres  of  Rodney ;  and,  when  a 
close  fight  had  continued  for  five  hours,  his  own      ^^^ 
ship  and  three  others  broke  their  line,  gained  the  wind, 
and  threw  their  whole  fleet  into  disorder.     Yet,  for  six 
hours  and  a  half  more,  they  resisted  with  desultory  efforts ; 
and  then  a  confused  retreat  announced  the  triumph  of 
rtieir  antagonists,  who  sent  one  ship  to  the  bottom  by  a 
single  broadside,  took  the  celebrated  Ville  de  Paris  and 
four  other  ships  of  the  line,  and  greatly  damaged  the 
vessels  that  escaped  from  the  batde,  two  of  which  were 
captured  in  the  following  week.     Six  thousand  of  the 
vanquished  (9000  by  some    accounts)  were   killed  or 
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wouoded,  and  nearly  one  thousand  qf  the  victors*  Rodney 
hastened  with  the  captive  count  to  Jamaica)  where  he  was 
hailed  as  a  deliverer ;  for  the  inhabitants  had  been  nieii»« 
ced  with  an  attack  from  an  eventual  junction  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets^. 

The  defence  of  Gibraltar  by  land  procured  to  general 
Elliot  n  reputation  equal  to  that  which  Rodney  had  ac« 
quired  by  his  exploits  on  the  ocean.  A  formidable  attack, 
in  a  new  mode,  required  every  exertion  that  he  could 
make.  M.  d'Ar^on,  who  was  reputed  a  skilful  engineer, 
had  superintended  the  construction  of  ten  naval  batteries, 
or  floating  towers,  provided  with  above  two  hundred  guaa, 
and  so  elaborately  formed  and  fortified,  that  bomba  and 
even  red-hot  balls,  it  was  thought,  would  not  penetrate 
the  sides  or  materially  injure  the  roof.  The  allied  be- 
siegers, to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  men,  were  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  eifect  of  these  fnachines,  and' 
storm  the  forti*ess..  Aided  by  a  fierce  canfionade  from  the 
land,  the  floating  batteries  fired  with  great  regularity  upon 
the  works  which  defended  the  rock  ;  but  the 

^^  '  ^'  garrison  sustained  the  attack  with  firmness,  and 
sent  forth  continued  vollies  of  shells  and  balls  from  die 
morning  until  after  midnight*  From  two  of  the  battering 
ships  flames  were  then  seen  to  issue  ;  and  the  alarmed 
Spaniards  intimated  their  danger,  to  the  confederate  fleet 
in  the  bay,  by  numerous  rockets.  Boats  were  sent  to 
Uke  away  the  men ;  but  the  British  flotilla  advanced  to  ob*. 
struct  the  efibrts  of  the  enemy  for  the  rescue  of  those 
unfortunate  individuals.  When,  however,  most  of  the 
other  ships  were  in  flames,  the  English  desisted  from  hos* 
tility,  and  saved  as  many  of  their  foes  as  they  were  aUe 
to  relieve.  All  the  floating  machines  were  at  length  de- 
stroyed, and  the  confident  hopes  of  the  besiegers  annr- 
hjlated,  particularly  after  lord  Howe,  though  he  had  only 

7  London  gazette  of  May  18,  1782. 
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tfauty^ibur  sail  of  the  line  to  contend  with  forty-fbur>  had 
iocreatcd  the  gtreogth  and  supplied  the  wants  of  the  gar- 
riaonP* 

The  war  in  IndQa,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  knguish. 
The  appeaxvQce  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  in  the  Camatic,  check- 
ed the  conquests  and  ravages  of  the  enemy ;  and  that 
coannander,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1781,  thrice  at- 
tacked,  with  a  small  force,  the  troops  of'  Hyder.  He 
4rove  them,  on  each  of  those  occasions,  from  the  field  of 
battle ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  yeari  he  again  prevailed 
over  the  army  of  the  Myaorean  chief.  Tippoo,  however, 
continued  the  war,  after  his  father's  death,  with  unbroken 
.  spirit,  and  with  occasional  success^ 

Four  engagements  occurred  betireen  the  British  and 
French  fleets  in  the  Indian  seas,  after  sir  Edward  Hughes, 
who  commanded  the  former,  had  assisted  in  the  reduction 
of  Negapatam  and  Trincomale.  Much  Uood  was  shed 
in  these  actions,  without  naval  capture.  Suflrein  found 
an  opportunity  of  retaking  Trincomali,  which  he  restored 
to  the  Dutch.    « 

The  prospect  of  peace  was. for  awhile  obscured  ;  but 
it's  cheering  light  at  kngth  broke  forth.  The  emperor 
of  Genpany,  having  contracted  a  partiidity  for  France^ 
saw  wid)  pleasure  the  difficulties  in  which  Great  Britain 
had  involved  herself^  and  encouraged  other  powers  to 
treat'  her  with  disrespect ;  but  he  thought  proper  to  offer 
^  his  mediation,  as  did  also  the  unfriendly  czarina.  The 
king  accepted  their  offers,  which,  however,  had  little  in- 
fluence on  the  treaty. 

.  During  the  negotiation,  the  French  court  bestowed 
great  attention  upon  the  affnirs  of  an  inconsiderable  state, 
not  however  undistinguished  in  history.  F(5r  a  long  pe- 
riod, the  dissensions  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 

8  Gazettes  of  Kov.  7  and  16. 
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parties  dad  seriously  agitated  the  republic  of  Geneva. — 
Rousseau  favored  the  latter;  but,  the  council  having 
condemned  his  £mile  and  his  Cantrat  Social^  and  ordered 
the  seizure  of  his  person,  he  found  it  expedient  to  ab- 
scond. The  people  remonstrated  against  the  decree  of 
arrest,  and  proposed  a  reference  of  the  case  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly*  The  senate  and  the  council,  on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  a  right  of  with-holding  from  that  assembly, 
at  their  discretion,  any  of  the  representations  or  proposals 
of  the  citizens.  This  and  other  points  were  contested 
i^ith  great  bitterness  of  animosity.  At  length  (in  the 
year  1768),  the  p(q>ular  party  so  hr  prevailed,  that  the 
right  of  annually  electing  four  members  of  the  senate, 
and  that  of  remonstrating  against  grievances,  were  allow- 
ed to  die  citizens  and  burghers.  The  formation  of  a  new 
code  of  law,  however,  continued  for  many  years  to  be  a 
ground  of  dispute.  The  aristocratic  leaders  were  appre- 
hensive that  the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes  might  be 
injured  by  a  general  improvement  of  legislation ;  and  one 
code  was  therefore  rejected  :  but  they  still  pretended  to 
be  desirous  of  gratifying  the  people..  Both  parties  were 
intemperate  in  their  conduct ;  and  their  mutual  animosity 
threatened  serious  consequences. 

To  the  French  king,  the  allied  protector  of  the  re- 
public, the  ruling  party  applied  for  assistance.  The  count 
de  Vergennes  advised  Louis  to  maintain  widi  a  high  hand 
his  guaranty  of  the  aristocradc  government ;  and  .  the 
court  of  Turin,  and  canton  of  Berne,  were  ready  to 
support  the  same  cause.  The  reformists  sent  Claviere 
and  Du-Coudray  to  Versailles,  to  treat  with  the  French  . 
minister,  who  amu^d  them  with  plausible  speeches,  while 
he  prepared  to  crush  their  party.  Inflamed  by  alleged 
provocations,  they  took  arms  against  the  senate  in  1781, 
and  obtained  the  advantage  in  an  insurrection  ;  but  could 
not  procure  the  concessions  which  they  desired.  In  a  sub- 
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sequent  commotion,  they  seized  the  town-house,  intraded 
into  the  hall  where  the  senate  met,  and  carried  off  some 
aristocratic  hostages^. 

A  committee  of  safety,  named  by  the  democratic  party, 
for  some  time  administered  the  public  afiairs :  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  a  superiority  which  was  the  effect  of 
violence,  would  be  long  borpe  with  patience  by  an  aristo- 
cracy so  powerfully  supported.  An  army  of  French, 
Piedmontese,  and  Bernese,  advanced  to  the  Leman  Lake, 
and  menaced  Geneva  with  a  vigorous  attack.  The  po« 
pular  chiefs  were  ordered  to  release  and  reinstate  the 
imprisoned  senators  and  magistrates,  to  deliver  up  all 
arms,  and  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic.  To 
these  terms  they  refused  to  agree ;  and  a  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity seemed  to  ainimate  the  people.  It  was  resolved,  in  a 
council  of  citizens,  that  the  town  should  be  defended  with 
the  utmost  vigor  and  perse  verance :  but,  when  the 
leaders  of  the  party  had  quitted  the  assembly  to  ^ 
prepare  for  action,  those  who  remained  re-considered  the 
important  question,  and  all  thoughu  of  a  resolute  defence 
were  abandoned.  The  hostages  were  released,  the  can- 
non spiked,  and  officers. recalled  from  their  posts.  In 
the  night,  an  ^emigration  commenced  ;  and,  when  the 
Piedmontese  troops  marched  into  the  city  in  the  morning, 
few  were  found  in  it  except  the  partisans  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, or  those  who  had  not  been  active  on  either  side. 
The  town-house  and  magazines  were  seized  by  the  in- 
vaders ;  and,  when  the  French  and  Bernese  had  also  en- 
tered, the  citizens  were  disarmed,  and  the  senate  and 
council  re-estabKshed.  The  three  generals  now  adjusted, 
in  concert  with  those  assemblies,  various  political  regu- 
lations, which  were  confirmed  in  a  garbled  meeting  of 

national  representatives.     The  concessions  of 

Nov  21 
the  year  1768  were  revoked:  the  power  of  the 

9  Uistoire  de  Louii  XVI.  tome  L 
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council  was  augneated :  public  meetings  were  prohibited : 
the  people  werQ  disarmed ;  and  fioreignors  wer6  Buffered  to 
compose  the  garrison  of  the  city^^. 

So  unwilling  were  the  denocrats  to  acquiesce  in  a  set- 
tkment  ordained  by  foreign  powers,  that  a  great;  number 
"retired  into  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Above  a 
thousand  having  applied  foi:  admiasion  into  Ireland,  the 
parliament  of  diat  realm  assigned  lands  for  a  colony ."  but, 
after  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  town,  the  scheode  was  relioquiabed,  from  the  caprice 
or  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Genevans.  The  few 
who  had  landed  in  Ireland  returned  to  their  native  coun- 
try ;  and,  iiuleed,  of  thpse  who  found  refuge  in  other 
parts  of  Europe^  the  axmjority  did  not  kmg  remain  in 
esile. 

The  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  kss  aghated  in  point 
of  politics  than  the  Genevan  state.  Even  in  the  aristo- 
cratic communities,  die  government  was  in  general  mildly 
administered ;  and  the  people  seemed  inclined  to  trust  to 
time  and  chance  for  an  improvem^t  of  their  political 
condition.  In  tlie  canton  of  Friburg,  however,  commo- 
tions arose^i  from  the  eagerness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Gruyeres  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  secret 
chamber^  which  (says  Mr.  Coxe),  ^^dionghnotany  public 
or  responsible  part  of  administration,  was  yet  the  con- 
cealed spring  that  put  the  wheels  of  government  in  mo- 
tion." The  malcontents,  headed  by  Chenaux,  endea- 
voured to  surprise  Friburg,  but  found  the  magistrates 
upon  their  guard ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  sol- 
diers from  Berne,  the  insurrection  was  easily  queUed^<— 
The  leader  was  killed  in  a  contest  with  three  of  his  ac- 
complices, who  wished  to  surrender  him  to  tJie  officers  of 
government.  By  the  mediation  of  the  cantons^oC  Berne, 
Lucerne,  and  Soleure,  the  obnoxious  chamber  was  ren- 

10  Coxe's  travels  in  6 vntac^lan^,  letter  65.        11  In  April,  1781. 
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dered  less  ari>itrary,  and  the  constitutidn  less  oligar- 
chical'^ 

The  government  of  France  required  reform  more  essen- 
tially than  that  of  the  cantons.  The  endeavours  of  M. 
Necker  for  that  purpose  were  checked  by  his  opponents 
at  court.  He  had  labored  with  sedulous  zeal  to  bring  the 
expenditure  within  the  compass  of  the  receipts.  He  sim- 
plified the  collection  of  revenues  ;  endeavoured  to  clear 
the  channels  through  which  they  passed ;  and  systema- 
tically promoted  rigid  oeconomy.  Louis  was  very  willing 
to  submit  to  retrtrnchraent ;  but  his  relatives  were  less 
compliant  in  that  respect,  and  the  courtiers  were  jibt 
pleased  with  arrangements  which  checked  their  avidity. 
The  public  in  general  applauded  the  conduct  of  Necker  : 
yet  some  politicians,  not  without  reason^  condemned  his 
attachment  to  the  practice  of  funding,  too  prevalent  in 
this  country.  He  alleged,  as  an  excuse,  that  the  war 
could  not  otherwise  be  carried  on,  and  that  the  interest  of 
each  loan  would  be  defrayed  by  various  retrenchments, 
without  requiring  particular  imposts.  In  an  account  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  after  three  years  of  war,  he  stated,  that 
the  established  revenues  exceeded,  by  425,000  pounds 
sterling,  the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  state  ;  and 
he  thus  provided  a  basis  for  future  loans. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  attended  to  other  objects  of  im- 
portance. He  formed  the  plan  of  new  assemblies,  which 
(he  says)  "  furnished  all  the  provinces  with  paternal 
guides  and  protectors,  attached  the  citizens  to  the  public 
interest,  and  rendered  general  knowlege  subservient  to 
the  advancement  of  national  prosperity."  This  scheme 
was  censured  by  some  as  too  democratic ;  but  no  one, 
we  may  suppose,  disapproved  the  efforts  of  the  same  mi- 
nister for  diminishing  the  distance,  in  point  of  comfort, 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  by  new  institutions   of 

12  Coxe*s  trarels,  letter  53 
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charity  and  beneficence,  and  by  a  reform  of  those  which 
already  existed^^. 

The  count  de  Maurepas  did  not  cordially  concur  with 
the  financial  minister.  Indolent,  selfish,  inattentive  to 
the  general  interest,  and  ready  to  connive  at  abuses  in 
every  department,  the  aged  statesman  had  nearly  lost  the 
popularity  with  which  he  commenced  his  administration. 
The  public  did  not  view,  with  continued  complacency, 
the  great  influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  easily- 
governed  king ;  nor  was  his  concern  in  the  renewal  of 
war  remembered  to  his  advantage.  Comparing  the  zeal 
of  Necker  with  the  count's  indifference  and  want  of 
public  spirit,  the  people  wished  that  the  former  might 
enjoy  greater  power  at  court  than  the  dictator  allowed. 
Maurepas  occasionally  checked  and  discouraged  the  finan- 
cier; with  whom,  likewise,  Vergennes  and  Miromesnil 
were  not  on  friendly  terniis.  Yet,  as  his  utility  seemed 
to  be  acknoivledged,  he  was  not  only  suffered  to  retain 
his  post,  but  was  allowed  to  displace  Sartine,  whom  he 
deemed  an  incapable  naval  minister,  and  bestow  the  ap- 
pointment on  the  mareschal  de  Castries'^. 

Intrigue  and  cabal  at  length  effected  the  removal  of 
Necker".  The  brothers  of  Louis  encouraged  Bourboulon, 
one  of  their  dependents,  to  attack  his  calculations  and 
statements ;  and,  when  the  punishment  of  this  assailant 
for  calumny  had  been  in  vain  demanded  by  the  oflfended 
minister,  he  resigned  his  employment.  Maurepas,  pre- 
tending not  to  consent  to  whaj  he  really  desired,  declared 
that  he  would  not  communicate  the  resignation  to  the 
king :  but  Necker  requested  her  majesty  to  procure  the 
royal  assent' to  his  retreat  from  public  business.  M.  de 
Flcury  was  his  successor,  being  recommended  to  the 
court  by  the  cardinal  de  Rohan.     The  new  financier  was 

13  Sur  I'Administration  de  M.  Necker,  par  lui-meme 

14  M^moircsde  Marmontcl,  livre  xil. 

15  In  1781. 
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more  agreeable  to  the  magistracy  than  Necker,  whose 
proviocial  arrangements  had  disgusted  the  parliaments  of 
the  realm. 

Among  the  French  mitiisters,  the  chief  promoter  of 
peace  was  the  count  de  Vergennes,  who,  finding  that  the 
war  had  ceased  to  be  popular,  and  being  satisfied  with 
Ae  emancipation  of  the  Americans,  vigorously  counter- 
acted in  the  cabinet  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  san- 
guinary hostility.  The  original  repugnance  of  Louis  to 
the  war  may  be  supposed  to  have  rendered  him  zealous 
in  the  same  cause.  No  prince,  indeed,  more  earnestly 
wished  for  peace  than  this  benevolent  and  unambitious 
monarch. 

When  provisional  articles  had  been  adjusted  with  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris,  preliminaries  of  peace 
with  France  and  Sp^in  were  signed  by  Mr. 
FitBherbert  (afterwards  lord  St.  Helen's),  and^*"  ^^' ^^^^• 
were  approved  by  the  house  of  peers,  but  not  by  the 
commons.  The  definitive  treaties,  and  even  the  preli* 
minaries  with  Holland,  were  delayed  above  seven  months- 
from  that  timel  The  most  important  stipulations  were 
of  the  following  tenor.  The  thirteen  colonies  were  de- 
dared  to  be  "  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states ;" 
and  their  limits  were  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  passing  toward  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Connecticut  river,  thence  to  Lake  On- 
tario, through  the  middle  of  that  *  great  body  of  water, 
and  of  the  lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  which  was  to  form 
a  boundary  as  far  to  the  southward  as  Fort  Mobile  and 
the  borders  of  Florida.  The  right  of  taking  fisli  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  gulphof  St.  Laurence, 
was  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  republic  ; 
and  the  Mississippi*  from  it's  source  to  the  ocean,  was 
left  open  to  both  nations.  The  loyalists  were  in  a  manner 
abandoned  by  the  court  which  they  had  served  ;  for  their 
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interests,  in  point  of  restitKition  of  property  and  i?iglil8«* 
were  merely  recommended  to  the  provincial  asseoihbltes* 
The  French  were  indulged  with  a  restitution  of*  Pondi* 
cheri  and  their  other  settlements  in  the  Eapt  Indies,  o£  St. 
Lucia  in  the  Wes^  and  of  Goree  in  Africa.  Tobago  waa^ 
ceded  to  them ;  and,  with  this  exception,  they  oonscnted 
to  relinquish  all  the  West  Indian  inlands  which  they  had 
reduced  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  Spa- 
niards were  not  required  to  restore  Minorca;  and  die 
whole  territory  of  Florida  was  again  subjected  to  their 
sway.  They  had  endeavoured,  during  the  negotiation,  to 
prevail  upon  the  court  to  resign  GiU^tar :  but  the  prc^- 
sition  was  rejected  with  disdain.  The  treaty  .with  the 
Dutch  left  them  in  possession  of  all  their  former  territo* 
ries,  except  I^egapatam'^. 

For  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  American 
republic  rather  declined  than  advanced  in  dignity  and 
prosperity.  The  congress  could  not  maintain  national 
credit,  procure  due  respect  from  foreign  powers,  or  en- 
force the  submission  of  the  different  provinces  to  it's 
authority.  Attentively  considering  this  state  of  afiairs^ 
Mr.  Washington,  then  a  private  citizen,  earnestly  recom- 
mended  a  revision  of  the  federal  system.  A  convendon 
was  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the  confederacy :  a 
plan  which  gave  greater  power  to  the  congress,  and  ren- 
dered the  provinces  less  independent  and  more  connected, 
was  adopted  by  the  well-disposed  majority  ;  and  Washf 
ington  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  influence  arising  from  his  character  and  re- 
putation, added  to  the  power  which  the  new  constitution  - 
allowed  him,  elevated  him,  on  this  occasion,  almost  to  the 
rank  of  a  sovereignr 

In  his  journey  from  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia^  to 
Philadelphia,  he  was  hailed  as  the  guardian  of  his  country 

16  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Register,  tqI.  xxvi. 
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by  the  spectators  who  thronged  the  roaik*  Va  was  oscort- 
ed  l^  pc;i:san&  of  high  character  apd.  dbunctioii^  pcaised 
lA  the  addresses  of  corporations  ^  and  honorod  with  trium* 
phal  arches.  After  a,  shoi^t  indulgence  in  the  festivities,  of 
the  Peni^ykraniao  capital)  he  ci^ossed  the  Delaware-  ijxta 
New  Jersey^  apd*  proceeded  to  New  York^wbere  he  wm 
iwngiiraied  and  pcodaimed  pvesident*^  He  formed  his;  car 
btnet  o£  able  men ;  namely,  Mr.  JefFerson,  general  Knoz^ 
colonel  Hamilton,  and  M;i:.  Randolph* 

The  republic  was  then  at  war  witK  the  savagj^s,,  andi 
hod  disputes  with,  the  Spaniarxls.  on  the  subjects,  of  boun- 
daries and  navigation,,  and  abo  with  Great  Britain.on  sii^ 
posed  infractions  of  treaty.     To  put  an  end  to  the  war,, 
the  president  sent  negotiators ;  but  it  was  not  before  the, 
year  1790,  that  the  Creek  barbarians  would  agree  to- a. 
treaty.    'As  late  as  the  year  1794,  hostilities  were  con- 
tinued by  various  tribes ;  but  general  Wayne  then  res- 
tored peace.     With  the  British  government,  it  was  sti- 
pulated in  the  same  year,  that  the  posts  occupied  by  the 
subjects  of  our  sovereign  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  should  be  relinquished,  and  that  compen- 
sation should   be   made  for   irregular  naval   captures : 
but  French  goods  were  stiU  to  be  seized  in  American 
vessels  ;  a  freedom  which  so  exasperated  the  French  (who 
acrimoniously  censured  their  old  allies  for  submitting  to 
it)  that  it  required  all  the  address, of  the  president  to  pre- 
veiH  a  war  with  that  nation.     With  the  Spanish  court  a 
treaty  wi^  concluded  in  1795,  by  which,  the  limits  of 
dominion  were  settled  in.  ar  satis&aory  manner  for  the 
American^)  who  were  also  gratified  with  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi'^. ' 

The  high  character  of  the  president  entitles  him  to 
encomiastic  notice.  Judgment,  fortitude,  integrity,  and 
correctneps  of  morals,  formed,  the  chief  features,  of  his 

17  Dr.  Ramsay's  life  of  Washington,  chap.  11, 12 
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portrait.  He  pursued  with  undeviating  steadineas  what 
he  conceived  to  be  right ;  and,  in  the  grand  object  of  his 
political  life,  his  perseverance  commanded  success.  As 
a  warrior,  he  was  brave,  without  rashness ;  as  a  com* 
mander»  cautious  and  vigilant ;  strict,  without  inordinate 
severity ;  humane,  without  facility  of  compliance  or  • 
weakness  of  indulgence.  As  a  statesman,  he  attended  to 
practical  advantage  rather  than  to  speculative  perfection. 
If  Great  Britain  had  allowed  to  the  Americans  the  full 
benefit  of  her  constitution,  he  would  not  have  renounced 
her  control  or  resisted  her  authority.  But  he  knew  that 
they  had  a  (air  claim  to  just  government ;  and,  for  his 
strenuous  efforts  in  support  of  that  claim,  his  memory 
will  never  be  reproached  by  the  manly  advocates  of  hono- 
rable freedom. 


LETTER  VII. 

JE^lory  qfthe  continent  qf  Europe^  from  the  fieace  of  1783,  to 
the  settlement  of  the  affcdra  of  Holland^  in  1787. 

THE  American  revolution,  my  dear  son,  tended  to 
embody  that  spirit  of  reform  which  had  been  for  some 
time  floating  on  the  political  surface  of  France.  Even 
the  most  unreflecting  inhabitants  of  that  ill-governed 
kingdom  could  not  be  blind  to  the  abuses  or  insensible  of 
the  grievances  which  prevailed.  They  were,  in  general, 
ready  to  acknowlege  the  good  intentions  of  their  sove- 
reign :  but  they  lamented  that  he  was  surrounded  by  men 
less  patriotic  than  himself,  and  that  he  had  not  the  spirit 
to  resist  the  advice  of  artful  courtiers.  Not  content  with 
murmuring,  they  swelled  their  voices  into  the  loudness  of 
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clamour,  and  called  for  a  participation  of  that  liber^ 
which  they  had  contributed  to  procure  for  the  subjects 
of  another  prince.  The  middle  class,  enlightened  by 
free  and  philosophic  writings,  less  enervated  by  luxury, 
and  less  depraved  by  profligacy,  than  the  higher  orders, 
and  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  honor  and  dignity 
than  the  populace,  more  strongly  felt  these  sentiments 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  ministers  of  Louis  were 
alarmed  at  the  growing  zeal ;  but  they  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  restraining  it  within  reasonable 
limits. 

In  Germany,  the  iUuminati  had  propagated  a  general 
freedom  of  thinking ;  and  many  of  the  princes  of  that 
country  were  disposed  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  stern  au- 
thority. The  elector  of  Bavaria,  influenced  by  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  an  American  philosopher^,  promoted  in 
various  instances  the  accommodation  and  happiness  of 
his  people.  He  rendered  his  court  and  household  less 
burthensome  to  the  nation  ;  reformed  )he  military  esta- 
blishment, so  as  to  connect  the  interests  of  the  soldier 
with  those  of  the  citizen ;  improved  the  condition  and 
morals  of  the  poor ;  and  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  was  sometimes  seduced  into  acts  of  oppression  and 
impolicy  by  designing  priests,  whom  he  sufiered  to  harass 
the  Protestants  in  the  Palatinate :  but  this  conduct  arose 
from  deficiency  in  judgment  and  in  vigor  of  mind,  ra- 
ther than  from  ill  intentions.  The  government  of  Sax- 
ony was  less  arbitrary  than  that  of  Bavaria;  and  the 
country  more  obviously  flourished  in  every  respect. 
Frederic  Augustus,  who  had  been  elector  from  the 
year  1763,  had  a  better  understanding  than  Charles  The- 
odore ;  was  less  bigoted,  less  indolent,  and  less  attached 
to  pleasure.  The  electors  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
logne, though  priests,  suffered  the  suggestions  of  phi- 

1  Known  by  the  tltU  of  count  Rumfurd.     ' 
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losophy  to  ameliorate  their  respective  govemments.  Into 
the  Hanoverian  electorate,  in  imitation  of  British  maxims 
of  polity,  the  regency  introduced  (says  the  baron  von  Ri- 
esbecl)  a  spirit  of  liberty  which  formed  a  strong  contrast 
CO  die  system  pursued  in  the  generality  of  the  German 
states.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  Casel  was  more  a  military 
despot  than  a  patriotic  prince.  The  dvke  of  Wirtemburg 
liad  been  dissolute,  prodigal,  and  not  infrequently  tyran- 
nical ;  but  he  suddenly  reformed  his  conduct,  and  acquired 
the  esteem  of  his  people  :  their  affection  he  had  not  lost, 
even  while  he  oppressed  them.  His  neighbour,  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden,  was  a  prince  of  a  benevolent  disposition 
and  an  enlightened  mind. 

Joseph  boldly  prosecuted  his  career  of  innovation,  in 
every  department  of  public  affairs.  His  ordinances  of 
religious  reform  embroiled  him  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
Pius  VI.  could  not  overlook  the  innovations  of  a  son  of 
the  church  ;  but  that  pontiff  had  not  the  power  to  prevent 
or  repress  them  ;  nor  was  his  mental  vigor  adequate  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  spirited  contest.  He  had  som^  capa- 
city and  knowlege,  and  his  address  and  manners  were 
pleasing:  but  he  was  not  calculated  to  extend  the  tri- 
umphs or  secure  the  prerogatives  of  the  holy  see.  He 
seemed  to  think  himself  a  great  man,  because  he  had  an 
imposing  exterior,  a  dignified  demeanor,  and  specious 
eloquence.  He  had  all  the  littleness  of  vanity*  without 
the  greatness  of  genius.  His  administration  did  not  in- 
volve a  redress  of  flagrant  grievances,  or  an  improvement 
of  the  general  state  of  his  dominions.  Of  avidity  and 
rapacity  he  exhibited  frequenf  instances.  Nepotism, 
which  had  disappeared  under  Ganganelli,  degraded  the 
sway  of  Braschi.  His  prodigality  disordered  his  finances  : 
the  debts  of  the  apostolical  chamber  increased;  and, 
though  the  taxes  were  not  very  heavj%  the  people  had 
reason  to  complain  of  oppression.  He  diminished  the 
duties  levied  by  the  great  land  holders  upon  commodities 
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passing  through  their  domains;  and  he  encouraged  some 
^  branches  of  art  and  manufacture ;  But  he  was  not  con- 
sistent or  judicious  in  his  schenies  of  this  kind.  His  most 
memorable  work  was  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  (or 
Pontine)  marshes^ — an  undertaking  which  Julius  Caesar 
had  meditated.  After  some  years  of  labor,  litde  progress 
seemed  to  be  made  in  the  work :  new  inundations  obstruct- 
ed it's  success  :  but  the  pope  was  not  discouraged.  He 
restored  the  admirable  road  called  the  Appian  Way ;  cut 
canals  through  the  morass  ,  and  rendered  a  considerable 
part  fit  for  cultivation*. 

This  great  undertaking  was  still  in  progress,  when  &e> 
pope  resolved  upon  a  journey  to  Vienna^,  in  the  hope  of 
restraining,  by  admonitions  and  remonstrances,  the  zeal 
of  Joseph.  The  prohibition  of  applying  to  the  4:ourt  of 
Rome  for  dispensations,  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  control 
over  monasteries  to  the  bishops,  the  subjection  of  the 
prelates  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  other 
attacks  upon  the  supposed  rights  of  the  papacy,  had 
aroused  the  indignation  of  Pius,  and  impelled, him  to  a 
personal  vindication  of  his  dignity.  If  he  had  accu- 
rately known  the  character  of  Joseph,  he  might  have 
foreseen  the  ill  success  of  the  visit.  The  cardinal  de 
Bemis  exhorted  him  to  revoke  his  determination,  as  the 
journey  would  be  useless  with  regard  to  it's  object,  and 
would  entail  contempt  on  the  pontifical  dignity..  But  the 
pope  persuaded  himself,  that  his  eloquence  and  the  dignity 
of  his  station  would  have  some  influence  over  his  imperial 
majesty :  he  was  eager  to  display  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Catholicism,  and,  thought,  with  vain  self-complacency, 
of  the  enjoyment  of  frequent  opportunities  of  exhibiting 
his  elegant  person,  and  of  the  veneration  which  the 

2  M^moires  historiques  et  philosophiques  siur  Pie  YI.  et  son  pontic 
ficat,  chap.  7,  8, 9. 

3  In  February,  1782. 
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sanctity  of  his  character  would  excite  in  his  progress.  Se- 
ven cardinals  (it  is  said)  without  mutual  communication, 
concurred  in  recommending  the  pious  journey,  in  their  re- 
spective answers  to  his  solicitation  of  advice. 

Hiiving  committed  the  govemment  of  his  territories 
to  cardmal  Colonna,  white  Pallavicini  continaed  to  act  as 
secretary  of  state,  he  made  his  will,  and  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  apOsdes.  He  was  attended  to  his  car- 
riage by  the  grand  duke  of  Russia,  and  escorted  to  Otri- 
coli  by  his  nobles.  Visiting  Loretto,  he  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  shrine ;  and,  when  he  had  passed  through 
the  Venedan  dominions,  he  was  received  at  Goritz  by 
count  Cobensel  and  a  train  of  Austrians.  The  emperor 
and  the  Ardhdulce  Maximilian  met  him  at  Newkirchen, 
and  conducted  him  in  pompous  procession  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  splencUdly  lodged  and  sumptuously  enter- 
tained. He  courted  Joseph  by  flattery,  but  could  not  sub- 
due his  inflexibility.  Having  g|laddened  the  hearts  of  the 
populace  by  frequent  befledictions,  he  took  leave  of  the 
court,  and  repaired  to  Munich,  where  the  elector  treated 
him  with  reverential  regard.  He  returned  by  the  way  df 
Venice,  and  re-entered  Rome  at  a  time  when  die  bigh 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  rendered  the  government 
unpopular.  His  fruitless  and  expensive  journey  became 
the  subject  of  ridicule  and  invective  ;'  and,  whfle  he  waa 
assailed  with  bitter  pasquinades,  he  was  incensed  "at  tht 
continued  reforms  of  the  emperor,  who  even  presumed  to 
style  himself  ^  supreme  guardian  of  the  church  and  admi- 
nistrator of  it's  temporalities*." 

In  return  for  the  hon6r  df  this  visit,  Joseph  undertook 
a  journey  to  Rome,  and  suddenly  presented  himself,  in  a 
military  uniform,  at  the  door  of  the  pope's  apartment. 
The  surprise  was  not  disagreeable  to  the  pontiff';  but  the 


4  M^moires  sor  Pie  VI.  chap.  11, 12,  fce. 
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result  of  this  and  other  interviews  did  not  shake  the  firm 
purpose  of  the  Austrian  potentate,  who  wished  to  make 
the  church  a  branch  of  the  state. 

Pius  had  also  been  involved  in  disputes  widi  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Petersburg.  Frederic  wished  that  the  Je- 
suits in  Silesia,  and  in  bis  portion  of  Poland,  might  remain 
on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  dissolutiop  of  their 
order.  To  this  induljience  the  pope  would  have  had  no 
objection,  if  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  had  not  re- 
monstrated against  it.  He  required  that  they  should 
relinquish  the  habit  of  their  fraternity,  and  should  be  re- 
stricted in  point  of  preaching  and  of  sacramental  admini- 
stration ;  and  the  king  acquiesced  in  these  points,  on  con- 
dition of  their  remaining  embodied.  The  czarina  hav- 
ing permitted  the  Jesuits  of  White  Russia  to  take  novi- 
ces, his  holiness  complained  of  this  disobedience  to  the 
bull  of  suppression.  The  dispute  long  continued  ;  but,  as 
Catharine  deemed  it  a  point  of  honor  to  protect  the  per- 
secuted fraternity,  she  prevailed  over  the  opposition  of  the 
allied  catholic  courts. 

That  princess  (you  may  thus  observe)  did  not  neglect 
the  concerns  of  religion :  but  she  paid  greater  attention 
to  politics.  Her  present  views  were  directed  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Crimea.  She  had  fomented  disturbances 
ID  that  country,  and  encouraged  one  competitor  against 
another.  Souvoroff,  who  commanded  a  division  of  her 
troops,  posted  near  Prekop,  marched  against  the  adher- 
ents of  Dolot  Gherai,  and  put  them  to  flight  without  a  bat- 
tle. That  prince  hastened  to  Constantinople ;  and  Sahem 
was  proclaimed  khan.  The  Russian  general  was  afterwards 
stationed  at  Kopyl,  near  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  he  extended 
his  lines  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Cuban.  He  obtained 
a  more  important  command  on  the  return  of  prince  Pro- 
gorowski  to  Petersburg ;  for  he  succeeded  that  general  in 
the  task  of  encroaching  on  the  peninsula.  The  grand 
ngnor,  considering  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  as  a 
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breach  of  treaty,  sent  an  army  into  Moldavia,  and  a  fleet 
into  the  Euxine.  His  admiral  protested  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  czarina's  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  of 
her  ships  in  a  sea  which  was  exclusively  subject  to  the 
Porte.  SouvoroiT  alleged,  that  his  mistress  had  been 
requested  by  the  Tartars  to  aid  them  with  a  military 
force,  and  that  her  fleet  merely  cruised  for  the  protection 
of  the  army.  The  sultan  was  not  satisfied  with  this  vin* 
dication  ;  but^  as  he  wished  on  farther  reflexion  to  avoid 
a  war,  he  acquiesced  (as  I  hinted  in  a  former  letter)  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  new  khan.  SouvorofF  was  then  sent 
to  Astracan,  to  observe  the  state  of  Persia,  where  different 
chieftains  contended  for  pre-eminence.  As  no  opportu- 
nity of  a  fortunate  expedition  seemed  to  present  itself, 
he  removed  to  Casan,  where  he  commanded  when  new 
commotions  arose  in  the  Crimea.  The  life  of  Sahem  was 
80  endangered  by  the  success  of  the  insurgents,  that  he 
left  his  capital,  and  fled  across  the  sea  of  Azoph  to  a 
Russian  fortress.  His  elder  brother  seized  the  sovereign-^ 
ty :  but  the  usurper  was  soon  deposed  by  the  Moscovites ; 
and  Mohammed  Gherai,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection, 
was  stoned  to  death.  Sahem  resumed  his  power,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  abdication.  He  pretended  that  he 
resigned  his  authority  from  his  own  free  will :  but  this 
-assertion  was  not  strictly  true.  His  renunciation,  which 
was  the  eflfect  of  Russian  influence  and  terror,  was  follow-, 
ed  by  the  seizure  of  the  principality  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  Nogay  Tartars*. 

This  important  acquisition  of  territory  was  announced 
to  the  world  in  a  manifesto,  stating  the  danger  to  which 
the  Russian  frontiers  were  exposed  by  the  restless  dis-  ^ 
position  of  the  Tartars,  and  by  their  inability  of  making 
a  proper  use  of  the  independence  conceded  to  them ; 
and  asserting  the  expediency,  for  the  prevention  of  con- 

5  Histoire  des  campagnes  du  cbmte  Alexander  Suworoff  {lymnik- 
tki>  tome  i.  chap.  5, 6. 
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^  stant  discord  with  the  Porte,  of  annexing  to  the  caarina's 
dominions  the  peninsula  of  Crim  Tartary,  the  Cuban 
province,  and  the  isle  of  Taman.  The  Porte  remonstrated 
against  this  usurpation,  and  threatened  war :  but  the 
Russians  defeated  the  Nogays  (whom  Sahem,  repenting 
of  his  resignation,  had  persuaded  to  take  arms  in  his 
cause),  and  intimidated  the  grand  signor  into  forbearance. 
A  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  empress 
secured  her  acquisitions*  Her  ambition  was  -  -  (  - 
farther  gratified  by  a  transfer  of  the  homage  of  some 
of  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  princes  from  the  Porte 
Co  Russia^ 

Catharine  had  been  supported  by  Joseph 'in  her  views 
of  territorial  aggrandisement.  He  had  a  strong  desire  of 
extending  his  dominions,  though  they  were  already  too 
extensive  to  be  properly  governed  by  him.  The  decline 
of  ihe  Turkish  power  seemed  to  offer  a  favorable  pro- 
spect ;  and,  that  he  might  with  the  aid  of  Russia  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  the  Tone,  he  had  adjusted 
with  the  empress  a  secret  convendon  of  close  alliance, 
before  her  troops  seized  the  Crimea.  It  was  now  his 
turn  to  receive  an  accession  of  territory :  but  Catharine 
was  far  from  being  so  ready  to  assist  him  as  she  was  to 
serve  herself;  and  the  French  court,  jealous  of  his  views, 
threatened  to  excite  a  formidable  confederacy  against 
him,  if  he  should  presudie  to  encroach  on  the  Turkish 
dominions.     This  menace  awed  him  into  forbearance. 

The  distance  of  the  Netherlands  from  the  Austrian 
duchy,  and  from  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  realms, 
rendered  an  exchange  of  those  provinces  for  Havana  a 
desirable  measure ;  and  Joseph  prevailed  on  the  elector 
to  consent  to  his  graufication  in  that  respect.  He  also 
procured  the  assent  of  France  to  the  measure  ;  but  his 
great  adversary  on  this  occasion  was  the  king  of  Prussia, 

6  Tooke*8  Life  of  Cuthuine,  vol.  iii. 
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who,  aware  of  the  advantage  which  the  house  of 
'Austria  would  derive  from  the  exchange,  in 
point  of  territorial  connexion  and  compactness,  resolved  to 
oppose  it  with  spirit,  and,  by  expatiating  on  the  aihitrary 
views  of  the  emperor,  diffused  among  the  German  princes 
a  general  alarm.    Under  his  auspices,  a  league 
^  was  concluded  for  die  maintenance  .of  the  in- 

divisibility and  independence  of  the  Germanic  bod}r'« 
The  electors  of  Saxony  and  Ments,  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  in  his  electoral  capacity,  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts, 
and  other  princes,  concurred  in  this  confederacy;  and 
the  states-general  readily  adopted  the  same  cause*  This 
opposition  deterred  Joseph  from  his  purpose,  which  he 
relinquished  with  suUen  discontent*. 

In  the  views  which  he  entertained  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Dutch,  the  emperor  was  not  altogether  so  unfortunate, 
as  he  obtained  some  points  by  waving  others.  His  vio- 
lation of  At  barrier-treaty  had  been  followed  \iy  en- 
croachments on  the  Dutch  territories,  and  by  various 
pretensidns  and  demakids,  which  the  republic  ojqrosed  as 
vexatious  and  unjust.  While  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  governments  were  negotiating,  Joseph  promised 
to  relinquish  his  other  claims,  if  the  states-general  would 
permit  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  be  opened^  and 
consent  to  the  prosecution  of  a  direct  commerce  between 
his  Netherland  subjects  and  the  Dutch  aetdementa  in  the 
East-Indies.  No  such  permission  or  oonsent  wtrt  the 
states  inclined  to  grant ;  «id,  when  two  vessels  attempted 
to  pass,  one  up  the  river,  and  the  other  down,  they  were 
instantly  seized  by  die  Hollanders'.  Joseph  sent  an  army 
to  avenge  the  insult ;  and  the  states,  secredy  encouraged 
by  Frederic,  made  preparations  (or  their  defence. 

7  His  duef  minbter  Hertzbeigv  vIm  xesloiuiy  promoted  this 
league,  informs  us  that  the  first  hint  of  it  came  fix>m  the  prince  of 
Prussia,  Frederic  William. 

8  CoM's  History  of  the  Hotiie  o^Anstria,  frt.  ii.  chiq?.  47. 

9  In  October,  1784. 
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lliese  disputes  were  pneTcnted,  by  the  interposition  of 
die  Frendi  court,  from  rising  into  a  war.  Louis  wished 
to  repress  the  anbitiott  of  his  brother-in-hiw,  and  to 
strengthen  his  own  interest  in  Holland,  n^ere  the  repub* 
Ixean  party  (which  he  supported  against  the  stadtholder) 
began  to  prevail  over  the  court.  He  therefore  Menaced 
Joseph  with  his  resentment,  if  he  should  persist  in  hit 
ttms.  The  emperor  so  fn*  yielded  to  the  king's  remon- 
strances, as  to  relinq^iish  the  grand  point  respecting  the 
Scheldt ;  and  a  treaty  was  at  lengdi  adfuated,  by 
which  he  obtained  a  pecuniary  grant  in  lieu  of  ^^'  ^' 
one  of  his  teTritorid  claims,  a  smdl  sum  to  indemnify  his 
sobjects  who  had  suSered  injwy  from  the  imtndatioiia 
made  by  die  Dutch,  and  an  inconsi|dend>le  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Netherlands^* 

Tlie  count  de  Vergennes,  by  whose  policy  this  treaty 
was  promoted,  also  advised  Louis  to  form  a 
close  alliance  with  the  states-general.  It  was  ^^' 
accordingly  stipulated,  that  the  king,  in  case  of  any  act 
of  aggression  against  the  Dutch,  should  assist  them  with 
an  army  consisting  of  twelve  ^ousand  men,  and  a  fleet 
composed  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  or, 
in  a  dangerous  crisis,  with  his  whole  force ;  that,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  either  six  thousand  men,  or  an  equivalent 
sum  of  money,  should  be  sent  by  the  states  to  the  aid  of 
France,  and,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  ^  greater  num- 
lier,  but  not  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  men ;  and 
that,  in  a  naval  war  in  whidi  neither  party  should  be  con- 
cerned, the  liberty  of  the  seas  should  be  guarantied  to 
each. 

The  king  of  Prussia  did  not  oppose  this  alliance,  though 
he  disapproved  the  views  of  France  with  regard  to  the 

10  Coze's  History  of  the  House  of  Austria. — ^History  of  the  Revolu^ 
tion  of  178/  in  the  Dutch  Hepublic. 

The  promised  money  amounted  to  ten  miUions  of  florms  (about 
eif^t  hmidred  Mid  ninety^five  thousand  fWe  hundred  pounds  sterling)^ 
four  tenths  of  which  sum  were  to  be  paid  by  the  French  courts 
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state  of  parties  in  Holland.  Thia  prince  now  approached 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  had  for  some  years  been  troubled 
with  occasional  fits  of  the  gout  a  and  he  was  frequendy  ha*: 
rassed  by  a  difficulty  of  digestion.  On  his  return  from  a 
review  in  Silesia,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Germanic  alliance,  he  caught  cold  from  exposure  to 
heavy  rain,  and  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  long 
felt  the  eflFects.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  cough, 
which  weakened  his  frame,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from 
attending  with  his  usual  diligence  to  affairs  of  state.  Be- 
fore five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  constantly  gave  au- 
dience to  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  dictated  letters  on 
foreign  concerns.  Another  secretary  then  entered,  with 
whom  he  adjusted  points  of  internal  government.  With 
a  third  minister,  he  discussed  military  arrangements. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  secretary  fell  dead  at 
his  feet  in  presenting  a  paper  to  him.  The  king,  thus 
reminded  of  his  own  fate,  did  not  seem  shocked  at  the 
accident,  but  coolly  ordered  the  body  to  be  removed, 
sent  for  another  secretary,  and  continued  his  labors. 

When  he  had  been  thus  employed  for  three  hours,  and 
had  even  answered  letters  received  from  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects,  he  used  to  give  instructions  to  the  com- 
mandant of  Potzdam  and  other  officers.  His  health  was 
the  next  object  of  consideration  ;  and,  although  he  had 
no  high  opinion  of  medical  aid,  he  daily  consulted  some 
eminent  professors  of  the  healing  art.  He  then  conversed 
with  select  friends,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner.  He 
dined  alone ;  and,  after  signing  the  letters  and  other 
papers  which  he  had  dictated  in  the  morning,  re-enjoyed 
die  pleasures  of  society.  Before  he  retired  to  rest,  the 
works  of  die  ancients  were  read  to  him. 

Such  were  his  daily  occupations,  during  his  last  illness, 
even  to  the  day  which  immediately  preceded  his  death. 
While  the  tomb  seemed  ready  to  open  for  his  feeble 
body,  the  strength  and  activity  of  his  mind  embraced 
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every  tisefol  object,  and  allowed  him  still  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  king. 

He  began  to  despair  of  his  recovery,  When  an  habitual 
nocturnal  perspiration  ceased.     A  difficdlty  of  breathing 
followed  ;  and  in  this  sute  he  passed  the  winter.     In  the 
spring,  his  indisposition  increased.     Hydropic 
symptoms  at  length  appeared ;  and,  as  he  could     '    ' 
no  longer  breathe  in  bed,  he  was  obliged  to  take  rest  in  an 
arm-chair.     When  his  legs  were  alarmingly  swollen,  he  de- 
sired that  incisions  might  be  made  in  the  skin,  with  a  view 
of  allaying  the  pain  which  he  felt.  The  surgeon  having  ob- 
jected to  the  operation,  as  dangerous,  the  right  leg  soon 
discharged  a  great  quantity  of  matter ;  and,  while  the  cour- 
tiers conceived  hopes  from,  this  effort  of  nature,  the  physi- 
cians formed  a  different  opinion.  The  weakness  of  their  pa- 
tient was  now  extreme  :  he  lost  his  appetite ;  and,  when 
he  had  lingered  in  this  state  for  three  weeks,  he  exhibited 
signs  '  of  approaching  death.      After  he  had  been  for 
many  hours  in  a  lethargic  state,'  Engel  touched  his  legs, 
and  found  them  cold.    With  a  faltering  voice,  he  asked 
what  this  surgeon  thought  of  his  legs.     The  answer  was, 
that  diey  remained  in  the  same  state.      He  shook  his 
head,  and  spoke  unintelligibly.     From  this  time,  his  re^ 
spiration  graduaUy became  weaker;  and  he  died 
without  apparent  agony".  ^^' 

Id  his  will,  which  bore  the  date  pf  1769,  he  requested 
that  his  wife  might  receive  from  his  successor  an  annual 
addition  of  ten  thousand  crowns  to  her  jointure.  ^*  She 
has  never  (said  he)  given  me  any  cause  of  uneasiness  or 
comprint,  and  deserves  respect,  attachment,  and  esteem.'' 
After  assigning  various  legacies,  he  adds,  *^  These  are  the 
litde  savings  of  oeconomy  out  of  the  public  treasure :  they 
properly  belong  to  the  state." — "To  be  a  ktng^^  he 
afterwards  observes,  "  is  an  adventitious  distfbction^ 
Never  forget,  my  dear  nephew,  that  you  are  a  man!'^ 
'  IT  Vie  de  FrtJd^ric,  Roi  de  Prusse,  tome  ir. 
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Tbis  ^ona^ch  was  equal  to  any  of  the  princes  a[  his 
time  in  sagacity  and  abilities,  and  superior  to,  most  ef 
t;hen(k  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government.  He  had  a  spiit 
of  philoaopl)y,  Which,  enkbled  him  to  perceive  causes  and 
foresee  iponsequeaqes ;  and,  when  he  had  fonned  his  plans 
with  judgi^enjt,  h^  CQuld  prosecute  them  with  decision 
and  energy.  He  w^vs  prompt  U>  take  advantage  of  every 
favorable  wcumstance ;  and,  if  good  fortune  seemed  to 
desert  him,  he  could  extricate  himself  from  danger  by 
opportune  expedients  and  artful  contrivances,  and  could 
find  resources  in  every  emeiigency.  ^Like  Antaeus,  be 
seemed  to  rise  strengthened  after  every  £dl ;  but  he  did 
not,  like  that  fid>led  hero,  sufier  his  enemies  to  strangle 
or  destroy  him  when  he  bad  risen*  His  ambition  and  ra- 
pacijty  may  justly  be  blamed ;  but,  when  the  fervor  of 
his  youth  had  abated,  he  endeavoured*  with  studious  zeal, 
to  repair  the  evils  which  his  fondness  for  war  had  occa- 
sioned, and,  in  the  case  of  Poland,  to  atone  for  the  in- 
justice of  territorial  seiaure  by  introducing  a  nuare 
regular  and  setded  government  than  that  which  had 
subsisted  before  the  partition*  He  was  still  a  despot  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war^;  but  he  checked  the  tyranny  oC 
the  nobles,  dispensed  justice  to  all  ranks,  encouraged 
learning  and  science,  promoted  industry  and  general  im- 

12  Dr.  Gillies  Is  so  partial  to  his  hero,  that  he  will  not  allov  the 
government  to  have  been  despotic  under  this  prince.  It  is  diffictdt, 
however,  to  conceive  a  more  complete  despotism.  Frederic  softened 
it  by  attending  to  the  welfiue  and  accommodation  of  his  subjects :  but 
he  did  not  the  less  consider  himself  as  their  master.  The  writer  re- 
presents the  regular  convocation  of  Uie  provincial  states  to  give  ad- 
vice to  the  king,  as  a  proof  of  the  imitation  of  tiie  monarchical  pow- 
er :  but  he  thought  himself  at  full  liberty  either  to  accept  or  disre- 
gard  the  advice  which  they  humbly  offered  him.  They  gave  him  in- 
formation, when  he  expressed  a  wish  for  it :  they  suggested  hints, 
which  he  might  reject  from  caprice,  or  adopt  from  a  conviction  of 
eX]5cdicncy.  Augustus  was  still  a  despot,  when  he  flattered  the 
senators,  und  preserved  the  forms  of  the  republic.  Slaves  are  bet- 
tcr  treated  by  some  masttrs  thim  by  others  :  but  they  are  still  slaves. 
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ptovethent.  His  character,  in  poitit  of  k'etigiob,  was  that  of 
a  free  thinker.  Indeed,  he  not  only  dt^belieVed  and  deri- 
ded Christianity,  but  was  disposed  to  deiiy  d)e  existetice 
of  a  Deity.  His  court  was  at  once  a  school  of  philoso- 
phy tod  a  seat  of  impiety. 

He  was  succeeded  by  hi&  H'epke^  Frederic  William, 
who  was  then  in  the  maturity  of  his  age,  haviiig  nearly 
completed  his  forty-second  year.  The  father  bf  thte  nfew 
king  was  Willialn  Augustus,  who  wd6  unequal  In  abifitles 
to  his  renowned  brother,  but  was  more  agTeeabte  in  hid 
Itiahtiers,  and  more  amiable  in  his  character.  ^  tJhlikb 
t^rederic  (says  Mr.  Wraxall)  he  mahifested  k  decided  pas-^ 
sion  for  th6  pleasured  of  Wbftien ;  and  his  galldnti'ies  were 
no  less  public  than  they  were  nUmeroiift."  ti\i  death  was 
atcelerated  by  the  hsirdh  treatment  which  He  received  fk>m 
his  unfeeling  brother,  who,  becdbse  the,  prince  was  not 
^tifficiently  active  in  the  campiiign  of  1757,  told  him  that 
he  deserved  to  lose  his  liead,  arid  contefn|ituously  disniis- 
sed  him  from  the  military  servicers. 

Frederic  William  had  been  .obliged  to  pass  through  the 
subordinate  ranks  of  the  army  to  the  dignity  of  a  general. 
Implicit  obedience,  and  a  strict  attention  to  discipline,  had 
been  as  much  eitpected  from  him  as  from  the  meanest  sol- 
dier ;  but,  by  his  punctuality  and  patience  in  this  drudge- 
ry, or  by  his  subserviency  in  other  respects,  he  had  not 
acquired  the  esteem  of  the  royal  Warrior,  who  testified  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  treated  him  with 
reserve  and  neglect.  He  did  not,  therefore,  very  poignant- 
ly regret  the  loss  of  his  uncle. 

The  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  pleasing  to  his  sub- 
jects. He  gave  his  confidence  to  Hertsberg  and  other 
able  statesmen  ;  reformed  some  abuses ;  alleviated  the 
burthen  of  taxation  ;  paid  the  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted liefore  his  accession ;  distributed  money  among 

13  WraxsU'8  Memo  rs,  letter  r*. 
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the  indigent ;  removed  thgse  restrictions  to  which  conie 
merce,  even  by  Frederic,  had  been  unwisely  subjected  j 
9nd  diligently  attended  to  all  the  concerns  of  govern- 
ment* But  he  did  not  long  continue  thus  to  act.  Indo- 
lence, and  love  of  pleasure,  diverted  him  from  public  du- 
ties ;  and  he  quickly  lost  the  reputation  which  he  was  be- 
ginning to  acquire^*. 

Prince  Henry  advised  the  I^ing  to  pursuenhe  system  of 
his  predecessor,  and  aim  at  detaching  France  from  the 
Austrian  connexion :  but,  apprehending  that  the  prince 
^vished  to  rule  at  court,  he  treated  him  with  coolness,  and 
f  eglected  his  counsels.  Hertzberg  preserved  his  influence 
for  a  time,  but  did  not  expect  long  to  retain  it^ 

The  affairs  of  the  United  Provinces  appeared  sufficiently 
interesting,  even  to  the  indolent  and  voluptuous  monarchy 
to'  e:(cite  his  occasional  attentiout  He  was  earnestly  desi- 
red by  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  to  exert  himself 
in  the  cause  pf  her  husband,  t^nd  prevent  the  French  fron^ 
domineering  in  Holland ;  and  Hertzberg  concurred  in  re- 
commending his  interference* 

The  success  of  the  Americans,  in  shaking  off  the  British 
yoke,  had  stimulated  the  zeal  of  a  powerful  party  among 
their  Dutch  allies,  to  make  the  constitution  more  deci- 
dedly republican  than  the  authority  of  the  stadtholder 
allowed  it  to  be.  In  arguing  against  the  impolicy  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  sway  of  one  man,  the  leaders  of  this  party 
were  obliged  to  discuss  the  origin  of  government,  an4 
refer  to  the  rights  of  the  people  j  and  an  opportunity  was 
thus  afforded  to  inferior  individuals  for  the  assertion  of 
popular  claims,  and  the  formation  of  a  democratic  party, 
not  altogether  agreeing  with  the  aristocratic  opposers  of 
the  prince  of  Orange.  Both,  however,  concurred  in  the 
grand  object  pf  weijkei^ing  the  power  of  the  stadtholder, 


14  Histoire  des  prlncipaux  evcneniens  <lu  rcg[ne  de  Frederic  Guil- 
iaume  II.  roi  dc  Prugse,  par  L.  P.  S^gur. 
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Tfhoae  GCHdduct  dariog  Ae  war  was  supposed  to  haire  b^n 
prejudidal  to  the  interest  of  the  republic. 

Three  men  of  talents,  weight,  and  spirit,  headed,  tke 
aristocratic  party.  These  were  the  pensionaries  of  Am- 
sterdam, Dordrecht,  and  Haarlem— -Van  Berkel,  Gyalaar^ 
and  Zeebergeny-^to  whom  the  rhingrave  of  &akn,'  an 
intriguing  adventurer,  had  strongly  attached  himself, 
VaQ  Bleiswyk,  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  was  so 
fully  under  the  influence  of  Van  Berkel,  that,  although 
considerably  superior  in  official  dignity,  he  was  comparar 
timely  in9ignificant.  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick,  being 
still  the  chief  adviser  of  the  stadtholder,  was.  particularly 
obnoxious  to  these  confederates,  who  therefore  aimed  at 
his  removal  from  the  territories  of  the  republic.  Com- 
plaints of  his  arbitrary  proceedings  and  improper  adviice 
were  loudly  repeated ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  Willigm^ 
when  his  minority  ceased,  had  promised  to  the  field- 
marshal,  as  an  inducement  to  his  condnuance  at  court, 
constant  protection^  and  support  against  eventual  allega?> 
lions  and  charges.  The  states  of  (iol^d  and  Friseland 
stigmatised  this  promise  as  unconstitutional  f  and  the 
former  assembly  prohibited  the  troops  from  obeying 
prince  X*ouis,  who  was  also  personally  excluded  from  the 
province.  The  states  of  Umcht  having  pronounced  a 
similar  vote,  he  resigned  his  trust,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  prettext  offered  for  his  retreat  by  the  ruptqre  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  emperor,  quitted  a  country  in 
which  for  thirty-three  years"  he  had  enjoyed  a  com- 
manding injSuence.  Retiring  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he 
^rratified  his  inclination  fo|r  military  parade  by  attending 
the  reviews  of  the  imperial  troops..  It  was  afterwards 
reported  by  his  enemies,  that  he  had  conspired  to  betray 
Maestricht  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  rhingrave 
«f  Salm  alleged,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  informed 

15  From  th^  <i<?ath  of  AriUjam  IV.  \i\  17 SI,  to  1784. 
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Idtti  of  IIm  intended  treftchery :  but^  when  die  affiiir  wia 
inrestigated,  no  proof  of  such  a  plot  cotdd  tie  discover* 

llie  si^irit  of  reform  was,  at  this  time,  psdihularly 
ntArt  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  Mahy  of  the  inhabl- 
timts  of  the  capital  and  other  town^,  deeming  the  for- 
mation of  the  senate  or  council  too  aristocratic,  proposliici 
that  the  members  should  be  chosen  by  the  burghers  ait 
large :  but  neither  the  senate  nor  the  stadtholder  would 
atcede  to  this  demand.  At  Utrecht,  the  contest  wsiS 
warmly  maintained ;  and  Ondaatje,  the  democratic  lead- 
er, was  comn^itted  to  prison  upon  a  charge  df  sedition* 
The  council  of  Amersfort,  still  more  imperious  than  that 
of  Utrecht,  desired  the  states  of  the  province  to  procure 
firom  the  prince^  of  Orange  the  immediate  aid  of  troops^ 
for  the  repression  of  popular  turbulence.  A  comthitt^e 
at  the  states  having  applied  in  the  name  of  the  \^ho1e 
assembly,  William,  too  readily,  sent  a  body  of  horse  and 
foot  to  Amersfort.  This  measure,  being  conaidlered  as 
unnecessarily  violent,  excited  a  general  alarm,  and  prcf-' 
doced  strong  remonstrances  from  different  suttes  of  the 
union'^. 

The  senate  of  Utrecht,  affecting  modei^ticAb,  authdrlsed 
aome  of  it^s  members  to  frame  regulations  of  refof*fn,  ia 
concert  with  delegates  named  by  t^  citizens.  Provi- 
sional articles  were  drawn  up,  and  submitted  to  public 
inspectioti :  but  the  senate  did  not  seem  disposed  to  carry 
diem  into  effect.  A  promise  of  compliance  was  given : 
it  was  soon  retracted ;  and  the  burghers  were  threatened 
with  military  coercion.  The  firmness  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, procured  from  the  council  a  confirmation  of  the 
new  ordinances*    Still  the  Scheme  was  not  executed ;  and 

16  Histo^  of  the  intemil  affairs  pt  the  United  ProTxiices,  from  th« 
year  1780,  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  June  1787;  see.  3  and 
4.---Hi8tbry  of  the  revolution  of  1787  in  the  Datch  republic,  sec  2, 3. 

17  Eistopy  of  Uie  United  ProTinces,  sec.  4. , 
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the  debiy  ao  incfiwd  tbe  deiiiocni;^c  paityr,  that  rtcoune 
ipaa  ha4.tQ  mouM  pf  intiimdaituNi*  The  bufghen,  zpgm^ 
ipg  under  i|rms»  depa^cd  thirty  of  tbe  teoatc^n,  ai]i4 
dipcted  ](iew  menpibei^s,  who  sifore  to  the  obperyai^M  Qf 
tbe,  reeeot  regu)«tioii»*  The  ptpviwial  sta^,  offended 
at  these  bold  proeeeciiii\gai  ndjoumed  their  mee^Mig  ip 

In  the  nwMH  time,  the  prince's  (^pppnenta  19  the  fNT?- 
vince  of  HoUipd  were  not  inattentive  to  what  tibey  cosr 
aidered  as  tbe  interest  of  the. republic*  By  the  Biediu|)| 
of  M.  de  MaiUebois,  who,  dming  tb^  contiest  wi|b  the 
emperor,  had  been  aent  firom  France,  widt  the  acquiesr 
cence  of  the  ^adthold^,  to  conuna^d  the  Dutch  anay, 
they  pfopoeed  the  formatioii  of  a  new  ^lilitaiy  board;  andf 
when  this  sdieme  had  been  rejected  by  a  coipunittee  of 
the  states-general,  b^caMse  it  encroadied  on  the  apttho* 
rity  of  the  council  of  state,  theiic  efforts  were  eage%  41- 
retted  to  thp  reviyal  of  thuse  armed  associations  amoqg 
tibjB  burghers,  which  had  been  deemed  necessaiy  during 
the  war,  and  were  now  declared  to  be  useful  for  the  pi;e* 
vention  of  tumults*  The  spirit  of  arming,  thus  encourage 
edf  spread  through  tbe  chief  towns  of  Holland,  Qver^Yssel^ 
Groningen,  and  Utrpcht;  and  the  states  of  the  first  of 
those  provinces  voted,  that  guards  should  do  duty  at  the 
Hague,  and  that  the  council  of  deputies  should  issue  or« 
ders  for  this  purpose.  The  stadtholdier  protested,  with*- 
opt  effect^  against  a  resolution  which,  derogated  from  hia 
miUtary  au^rity.  He  soon  >after  repaired  to  Breda  j 
while  the  princess,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  proposals  ten- 
ding, on  pretence  of  allowing  her  a  high  degree  of  power, 
to  disunite  her  from  her  husband,  retired  into  Friseland* 
Ip  this  province,  the  majority  of  the  regents  voted  a  me^ 
naorial  to  the  prince,  reprobating  the  ambitious  aims  of 
hia  adversan^^^ 

18  M€mmn  dt  M.  CaUlard  sur  la  r^yolution  d'Hollande,  public  par 

19  HistDry  of  the  Datch  MTolutton,  sect.  3. 
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The  views  of  the  French  were  now  turned  to  India, 
where,  they  thought,  the  power  of  the  Dutch  might  be 
rendered  subservient  to  a  great  diminution  of   that  of 
Britain.    The  duke  de  Choiseul,  with  that  intent,  had 
proposed  a  close  union  between  the  French  and  Dutch 
East-India  companies,  not  long  after  the  peace  of  Paris  ; 
but  the  scheme  had  been  relinquished  as  unseasonable. 
Van  Berkel  now  endeavoured  to  cany  it  into  effect.    He 
proposed^  that  the  company  should  send  to  the   East 
Indies  about  three  thousand  soldiers  ;  but  the  directors, 
pleading  poverty,  refused  to  agree  to  the  proposal,  and 
prepared  a  memorial,  requesting  the  permission  of  the 
states-general  for  a  new  loan,  to  provide  for  those  ex* 
penses  which  the  war  with  Britain  had  rendered  them 
unable  to  defray.     Instead  of  attending  to  the  memorial, 
the  states-general,  influenced  by  the  pensionary,  declared 
that  the  distress  of  the  company  was  the  consequence  of 
directorial  mismanagement,  and  therefore  voted  that  a 
board  of  control  should  be  nominated  by  the  states  of 
HoDand.    The  directors,  at  first,  strongly  xopposed  this 
measure,  but  were  prevailed  upon  to' agree  to  it  vr'M 
some  modifications.    The  French  party  advised,  that  an 
armament /Should  be  immediately  sent  out,  and  the  chan- 
ges be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province  of 
Holland  ;  that  an  alliance  should  be  negotiated  with  the 
sultan  Tippoo  and  other  princes ;  and   that  the  chief 
English  settlements  should  be  at  once  attacked  by  the 
^  confederates.    This  scheme,  however,  was  too  serious 
and  important  to  be  hastily  adopted.     Even  among  those 
who  were  disaffected  to  the  stadtholder,  many  began  to    ' 
be  jealous  of  the  increasing  influence  of  France,  and  to' 
disapprove  the  dangerous   projects  of  Gallic  ambition.   * 
This  jealousy  prompted  the  major  part  of  -the  council  of 
Amsterdam  to  gratify  the  prince  with  an  acknowlegement 
of  his  right  to  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  the  Hague. 
The  minority,  however,  protested  agaiQst  it ;  and,  being  • 


^^ 
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aopported  by  the  aasociatiohs  or  free  corps^  prevailed  ovei* 
the  less  resolute  majority*  It  was  ordered  by  the  states, 
of  Holland^  that  no  military  honors  should  be  paid  to  the 
prince  at  the  Hague  4  and  his  arms  were  effaced  from  the 
colors  of  the  guards>^* 

A  renewed  promise  of  support  was  now  received  from 
France ;  and  M.  de  Verac  was,  at  the  same  time,  desired 
to  present  a  memorial  to  the  states-^neral,  intimating 
that  Louis  would  neither  trouble  himself  with  the  internal 
disputes  of  the  republic,  nor  suffer  any  other  prince  or 
state  to  interfere*  The  British  envoy,  in  a  spirited  me- 
Siorial,  disclaimed  all  intentions  of  improper  interference^ 
but  expressed  an  anxious  wish  that  the  ^^  government 
should  be  preserved  in  those  hands  to  which  it  had  been 
intrusted  by  the  constitution,  and  founded  on  principles 
established  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation*'^ 
To  this  memorial  a  respectful  answer  was  proposed  to  be 
given;  and  the  assembly,  in  opposition  to  the  states  of 
Holland,  voted  that  the  legion  commanded  by  the  rhin- 
grave  of  Salm  should  be  disbanded. 

The  conduct  of  the  states-general  alarmed  the  three 
pensionaries,  who  called  upon  the  associations  to  come 
forward,  and  resolved  to  preserve  the  legion  as  a  provin- 
cial corps.  The  death  of  the  great  Frederic,  which  oc- 
curred at  this  crisis,  did  not  tend  to  retard  their  opera- 
tions* From  an  unwillingness  to  embroil  himself  with  the 
French  court,  he  had  recommended  moderation  to  the 
stadtholder^s  party :  but  the  new  king  was  more  disposed  . 
to  act  in  defence  of  the  dignity  of  his  sister,  and  in  sup* 
port  of  the  prince's  claims*  Van  Berkel^  however,  hoped 
to  intimidate  Frederic  William  by  boasting  of  the  expects 
ed  aid  of  France  for  the  patriotic  cause* 

In  the  province  of  Guelderland,  the  towns  of  Hatteoi 
'and  Elburg  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  stadtholder^   zi 

90  Flistorv  of  the  Dutch  Bevolution,  sect  4 
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the  instigation  of  Gyzlaar:  but  they  did  not  long  remain 
independent.  General  Sprengelen  was  preparing  to  invest 
the  former,  when  the  free  corps  retired  from  it ;  and,  with 
equal  ease,  he  took  possession  of  the  latter.  A  bold 
attack  was  soon  after  made  upon  the  authority  of  *  the 
prince  by  the  states  of  Holland.  Having  procured  an 
order  from  the  states-general  for  the  removal  of  twelve 
regiments  into  that  province,  they  ventured  to  suspend 
him  from  the  office  of  captain-general,  and  put  the  mifi- 
tarv  (departments  into  commission*^ 

The  French  court  directed  M .  de  Rayneval  to  propose 
terms  of  accommodation  :  but  the  conditions  were  incom- 
patible with  the  prince's  pretensions,  and  his  desire  of  con- 
tinued power.  He  therefore  rejected  them  without  hesi<^ 
tation,  trusting  to  the  aid  of  Great-Britain  and  Prussia. 
From  Sir  James  Harris  he  received  assurances  of  vigorous 
support ;  and  count  Gortz,  who  was,  deputed  from  Berlin 
to  negotiate,  was  equally  lavish  of  professions  and  pro- . 
niises. 

The  influence  of  the  prince's  adversaries  in 
A.  1>.  l^'S^tj^c  assembly  of  the  autes  of  Holland,  did  not 
prove  sufficieot  to  procure  the  adoption  of  two  proposals, 
one  of  which  tended  to  make  the  members  responsible  to 
the  people  for  their  conduct,  while  the  other  related  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  Hague  by  the  rhingrave's  legion* 
Another  question  was  productive  of  lo^g  debates.  The 
magistrates,  of  different  towns  and  provinces,  had  entered 
into  a  public  confederacy,  and  had  named  a  committee 
for  the  prosecution  of  every  object  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  country  and  die  general  interest ;  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  same 
professed  view,  had  called  for  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission of  inquiiy.  It  was  now  proposed,  in  the  meeting 
of  the  states,  that  fifteen  members  of  that  body  should  ' 
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Jbe  empowered  to  iayestigate  aovl  ascertain  the  just  prt:ro- 
gatives  of  the  stadtholder ;  bat,  after  a  protracted  dis* 
coasion,.  his  opponents  could  not  obtain  such  a  committee 
as  they  wished.  ^ 

Vigorous  measures  were  deemed  necessary  by  the 
party  for  the  reparation  of  declining  credit*  The  esta. 
Ulishiiient  o£  a  paramount  authority  in  Amsterdam  b^ing 
an  object  of  the  highest  concern,  spirited  attempts  werei 
made  to  procure  a  majority  in  the  council.  The  burghers, 
surrounding  the  town-house,  ){iforced  by  clandor  the  re- 
jsignation  of  nine  members,  and  the  appointment  of  sue- 
cesooiB  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  pensionaries.  At 
Rotterdam  similar  steps  were  taken ;  and,  by  these  and 
other  mea9ures,  the  party  recovered  it's  ascendency  in 
the  states  of  Holland. 

In  the  province  of  Utrecht,  the  collision  was  more  vio* 
lent,  as  the  adherents  of  the  court  were  less  submissive* 
The  states  at  Amersfort  retracted  their  promise  of  ac- 
cepting the  mediation  of  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  and 
resumed  an  air  of  boldness  and  defiance.  Irritated  by 
this  conduct,  the  senate  of  Utrecht  ordered,  that  the  quota 
of  revenue,  payable  by  the  citizens,  should  no  longer  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  seceding  sutes.  This  prohibition 
was  so  resented,  that  troops  were  put  in  motion  ibr  the 
siege  of  the  city.  The  states  of  Holland  resolved  to 
support  the  senate  by  miliury  aid ;  and,  when  the  states- 
general  had  decreed,  that  no  troops  should  march  from 
one  province  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  re- 
presentative assembly  of  the  latter,  only  a  limited  ac- 
quiescence was  given,  dependent  on  the  forbearance  of 
all  hostile  operations  by  the  soldiery  of  one  province 
against  the  inhabitants  of  another,  even  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  states^. 
.The  conduct  of  the  court  precipitated  hostilities.    The 

22  History  of  the  United  Provinces,  sect.  6. 
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count  d*£fferen  was  ordered  by  the  stadtholder,  widi 
the  consent' of  the  assembly  of  Amersfort,  to  seiee  the 
posts  of  Vreeswyk  and  Jutphaas. '  A  detachment  of  the 
burghers  of  Utrecht,  advancing  to  obstruct  diis  setiure, 
received  the  6re  of  the  count's  party,  but  soon 
^'*^  ^'  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  The  states  of  Holland 
Don^  sent  troops  to  garrison  those  posts,  and  defend 
Utrecht ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  speedy  assistance  was 
solicited  by  the  Amersfort  leaders  from  the  rest  of  the 
provinces*  ^ 

While  the  two  parties  were  thus  inflamed,  a  riot  aioie 
at  Amsterdam,  where  thirty-three  thousand  persons  had 
signed  an  address  to  the  states,  in  support  of  the  prince's 
authority*  The  ship-builders  and  other  workmen,  in- 
stead of  waiting  the  effect  of  this  applicationy  patroled 
the  streets  in  a  disorderly  manner,  insulted  those  pas- 
sengers who  favored  the  republican  cause,  and  wounded 
some  of  them  with  various  weapons,  but  were  at  lengdi 
routed.  A  scene  of  pillage  ensued,  many  of  the  houses 
of  both  parties  being  plundered  by  different  divisions  o( 
the  populace.  The  armed  burghers  now  appeared ;  and 
an  attack  was  made,  both  with  cannon  and  musquets,  on 
those  who  had  commenced  the  riot.  Lives  were  lost  on 
both  sides,  and  some  of  the  rioters  were  judicially 
punished. 

As  ofiBcers  in  a  regular  army  are  frequently  more  dis- 
posed to  obey  their  chief  commander  than  the  legislative  ' 
lissembly  by  which  they  are  supported,  the  major  part  had 
refused  to  side  with  the  states  of  Holland ;  and  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  common  soldiers  were  now  found  to  be 
equally  refractory.  General  Van  Ryssel  diligently  strove 
to  check  this  courtly  propensity  ;  and  the  remaining 
troops  were  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers  and 
^rmed  burghers.  Five  delegates,  stationed  at  Woerden, 
ircre  not  only  authorised  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
grmy,  but  to  exercise  every  branch  of  execcitive  power, 
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If  tlie  republic  had  been  kft  to  itself,  tbe  stadtholder 
would,  IB  aH  probabilitjr,  have  been  reduced  to  submis- 
ftioo,  notwiAstanding  his  inAaence  over  the  army :  but,  as 
Great  Britain  and  Enissia  had  so  peremptorily  interfered, 
the  pensionaries  had  no  hope  of  success  without  miliuuy 
aid  from  Prance.  To  that  court,  therefore,  they  made  fre* 
quent  applications ;  but  the  replies  were  unsatisfiactory* 
One  answer  was,  that  the  French  could  only  interfere 
wilfa  propriety,  when  desired  by  the  representatives  of  ^ 
repuUic  ;  and  that  the  party  had  not  yet  acquired  a  pre-* 
ponderance  in  the  states-general*  Another  was^Aat  Louis 
would  job  Frederic  William  and  his  Britannic  nuges^  in 
the  work  of  mediation. 

The  intriguing  s]Mrit  of  the  English  ambassador  was  now 
exerted  with  considerable  effect.  He  wished  to  lead  the 
king  of  Prussia  into  immediate  hostilities ;  and,  with  that 
view,  advised  the  princess  of  Orange  to  repair  to  the 
Hague,  and  take  an  active  part  in  support  of  diie  stadthol- 
der.  He  thought  it  not  improbable,  either  that  she  might  be 
stopped  in  her  journey,  or  that,  if  phe  should  be  suffered 
to  pass,  the  populace  of  the  Hague  might  be  influenced,  by 
her  appearance  and  the  arts  of  her  emissaries,  to  rise  in 
defence  of  the  stadthdder's  audiority.  The  opposite  party 
fell  into  the  snare,  contrived  by  diplomatic  craft.  The  prin- 
cess wa^  stopped,  near  Schodnhoven,  by  a  detachment  of 
burghers ;  and,  after  a  short  detention,  beings 
debarred  from  pursuing  her  intended  journey,  ^^  ^' 
she  returned  to  Nimeguen*^. 

This  insult  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  declared  that  he  considered  the  oflbnce  as 
committed  against  himself,  and  ordered  the  baron  de  Thu- 
lemeyer  to  demapd  complete  reparation  from  the  states 
of  Holland.  The  requisition,  being  twice  evaded,  was 
repeated  in  a  firm  tone ;  and  even  the  French  rec'bm* 

33  HistQire  da  lefne  de  FMeric  Qoillftuinei  par  S^gur,  chap.  4. 
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mended  an  apology  to  the  princeas,  to  arert  or  delay  the 
hostilities  of  Prussia.  No  satisfaction  being  gfiven^  the  duke 
*  of  Brunswick  began  his  march  toward  the  Dutch  frontiers  ^ 
with  eighteen  thousand  men.  ..  '  | 

The  king  of  France  was  willing  to  gratify  the  repub- 
lican party  with  dl  the  aid  that  he.  could  afford  without 
engaging  in  war ;  and,^ therefore,  still  exhorted  the  leaders  ' 
to  aim  at  an  accommodation.  The  count  de  Vergennes  wa^ 
more  disposed  than  his  master  to  enter  with  aeal  into  the 
cause  of  the  Dutch  patriots  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  that 
minister,  the  count  de  Mbntmorin  advised  die  equipment 
of  an  army.  The  marechal  de  Segur,  minister  of  yrsst^  re^ 
peatedly  applied  for  the  pecuniary  means  of  forming  a 
'  camp  at  Givet ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  studiously 
delayed  |he  decision  of  the  council  on  this  sutject^  preten- 
ding that  the  menace  of  arming  would  be  sufficient  to  iur. 
timidate  the  court  of  Berlin*  M*  Barthelemy,  however, 
plenipotendaiy  at  the  court  of'  London,  announced  that 
succours  would  be  given  to  the  Dutch ;  and,  upon  thatin* 
timation,  Great  Britain  prepared  a  fleet  and  em^ 

Sept.  16.    .    J.    . 
'^  bodied  an  army. 

Before  this  delusive  declaration  was  made,  the  states  jof 
Holland  consented  to  write  to  the  princess  an  apologetic 
letter ;  but  the  baron  de  Thulemeyer  had  already  been 
ordered  to  present  a  note,  requiring,  beside  an  humble 
and  explicit  apology,  the  exemplary  punishment  .of  the 
republican  leaders,  and  threatening  an  invasion  of  Hol- 
land, if  a  satisfactory  answer  should  not  be  given  within 
four  days.  At  a  meeting  of  the  states,-  Van  Berkel  de- 
clared that  this  note  was  too  insulting  to  deserve  cot^ide- 
ration ;  and  it  was  merely  resolved,  that  two  deputies 
should  be  sent  to  Berlin  to  explain  every  circumstance, 
connected  with  the  interruption  of  the  journey  medicated 
by  the  princess^. 

24  History  of  the  Dutch  revolution^  sect.  4-  wH 
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Findiog)  from  the  report  of  officers  sent  to  reconnoitre 
the  camp  of  Givet,  that  all  apprehensions  of  the  march 
of  a  French  army  were  groundless,  the  duke  of  Brans- 
wick  put  his  troops  in  motion,  on  the  receipt  of  the  last 
answer  from  Holland.  From  the  dryness  of  the  summer, 
the  inundationir  to  which  the  adverse  party  had  recourse 
were  not  effectual ;  and,  from  the  choice  of  a  commander 
on  whom  no  dependence  could  be  placed,  the  city  of 
Utrecht,  which  might  have  been  defended  Tor  a  consider** 
able  time,  was  given  up  without  a  blow.  Other  defensible 
towns  were  taken  with  equal  facility  ;  and  the  partisans 
of  the  stadtholder  prognosticated  rapid  and  complete  suc" 
eess. 

The  states-general,  pleased  at  the  progress  of  the  ^ 
^  Prussians,  supported  the  prince's  cause  by  some  spirited 
resolutions;  and  the  states  of  Holland,  despairing  of  the 
accomplishment  of  their  schemes,  annulled  all  votes  pre- 
judicial to  his  interest*  The  free  corps  at  the  Hague 
being  disbanded,  the  populace,  more  courtly  than  repub- 
lican, gave  way  to  riotous  exultation.  William  gladly  re- 
appeared in  the  seat  of  his  former  power ;  and  the  prin- 
cess afterwards  made  her  public  entry,  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  women. 

Hostilities,  however,  did  not  immediately  cease.  As  it 
was  still  supposed  that  the  French  court  would  send  some 
assistiince,  the  republican  chiefs,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
better  terms,  resolved  to  make  a  stand  at  Amsterdam. 
The  avenues  to  that  city  were  rendered  as  inaccessible  as 
partial  inundations  and  various  modes  of  defence  could 
make  them  ;  and  the  chevalier  de  Temant,  an  officer 
of  merit,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  garrison. 
But  the  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  free  corps,  were  not 
in  a 'high  state  of  discipline,  or  habituated  to  strict  obedi- 
ence ;  and  the  commandant  was  in  some  degree  fettered 
by  the  authority  of  the  council  and-  the  will  of  the  citi- 
seas.    The  duke  of  Brunswick,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
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the  uncontroUed  director  of  that  re^;ular  piece  of  mecha- 
nism, a  Prussian  army. 

The  oniy  practicable  approaches  were  by  six  roads 
running  along  dykes  ;  and  the  defences  formed  three 
parts  of  a  circle  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west, 
while  the  inlet  called  die  Y  secured  the  town  on  the  nor- 
thern side.  A  very  important  post  was  the  Half-Wegen 
Sluys,  which  connected  the  lake  of  Haarlem  with  the  Y. 
This  was  well' fortified  in  point  of  works,  but  had  not  a 
sufficient  garrison.  About  eig&t  hundred  men,  beiog  sent 
in  boats  at  night  to  the  back  of  this  post,  made  a  fierce 
attack  on  it's  surprised  occupants,  and  soon  reduced  it. 
The  station  of  Amstelveen  was  so  strong  in  front,  that 
an  assault  upon  that  part  seemed  hopeless.    The  duke, 

however,  made  preparations  to   attack   it  in 

Oct.  V  u-i         J  J^  I.        . 

person,  while  a  detachment,  pas$mg  upon  a 

branch  of  the  lake,  approached  the  rear.  The  latter 
corps,  having  stormed  a  battery  and  seven  traverses, 
halted  near  the  village.  An  entrenchment  in  front  was 
quickly  forced  by  the  duke  ;  but,  in  assaulting  another, 
he  was  exposed  to  an  incessant  cannonade  in  various 
directions  for  four  hours,  while  he  awaited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  detachment,  which  had  been  stopped  by  mistake 
of  orders.  When  the  long  expected  division  renewed 
it^s  operations,  the  village  was  forced,  and  the  whole  post 
taken.  Other  assaults  were  made  on  the  same  morning ; 
but  the  decisive  success, of  the  enemy  occurred  at  fiaUT- 
Wegen  and  Amstelveen.  The  unaccountable  neglect  of 
the  lake  of  Haarlem  by  the  Hollanders  principally  occa- 
sioned the  duke's  speedy  triumph^. 

Small  loss  was  sustained  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  if 
that  account  be  true  which  limits  the  number  of  slain  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
loss  was  much  greater  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.    The 

2$  M^moire  de  Mi  CiuUard^^History  of  the  Dutch  rerolution,  sect.  5. 
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citizens  evinced  great  humanity  In  their  treatment ^Q{  the 
wounded  Prussians,  who,  in  retum,  feelingly  acknowleged 
the  obligation. 

The  consternation  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens  led 
to  an  agreement  of  surrender.  The  representatives  of 
the  town  made  their  appearance  at  the  Hague,  in  the 
provincial  assembly,  and  gave  their  assent  to  the  recent 
votes  of  the  states.  After  some  delay^  a  capitulation  was 
signed,  by  which  the  three  pensionaries,  their  bold  as- 
sociate Visscher,  and  thirteen  other  individuals,  were 
precluded  from  ever  acting  in  the  public  service.  Gyz^ 
laar  and  some  others  of  the  party  retired  from  a  country 
which  they  considered  as  enslaved :  Van  Berkel  and 
Zeebergen  were  among  those  who  remained.  Many 
other  persons,  disaffected  to  the  stadtholder,  wer^  re- 
moved from  official  stations  in  the  different  provinces : 
not  only  former  prerogatives  were  restored,  but  new 
powers  were  granted  to  him  ;  and  each  of  the  provincial 
assembliea  guarantied  the  whole  government  of  the  repub- 
lic* 

The  triumph  of  the  stadtholder  evinced  the  decline. of 
the  French  interest :  it  also  proved  that  the  spirit  of  the 
court  was  at  a  low  ebb.  If  Louis  had  acted  with  the  vigor 
of  some  of  his  brave  and  resolute  ancestors,  the  king  of 
Prussia  would  have  relinquished  the  contest. 

To  the  interior  affairs  of  France  I  now  call  your  at- 
tentipn.  That  kingdom  visibly  labored  under  various 
disorders.  The  government  was  unsteady,  vacillating 
from  one  system  to  another;  or  rather  influenced  by  no 
regular  system  or  well-digested  plan.  The  burthens  of 
the  war  were  still  felt :  public  credit  was  at  a  low  ebb  : 
nciaby  grievances,  even  under  a  patriotic  monarch,  called 
for  redress  ;  commerce  and  the  arts  languished ;  and  dis^* 
content  pervaded  the  realm.  The  state  of  the  finances 
occasioned  much  discussion,  both  in  the  cabinet  and 
throughout  the  countrv  ;  and  the  uneasiness  arising  from 

Cc 
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this  source  was  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the  Caisse 
d'Escoropte,  a  bank  iustituted  in  1776,  which  had  acquir- 
ed sufficient  credit  for  it's  stock  to  ri^e  above  par.  The  in- 
convenience of  this  failure  was,  indeed,  soon  remedied  ; 
and  all  financial  embarrassments  might  have  been  gradu* 
ally  removed  by  circumspect  deliberation  and  enlightened 
policy  :  but  the  ministry  did  not  display  that  wisdom  or 
judgment  which  the  case  required. 

While  the  count  de  Vergennes  (who  after  the  death  of 
Mauiepas  in  1  1,  enjoyed  the  chief  confidence  of  Louis) 
directed  foreign  affairs*  M.  de  Calonne  succeeded  d^Or* 
messou  in  the  management  of  the  finances'^.  The  queen's 
interest  procured  for  him  an  appointment  not  very  desir- 
able at  such  a  conjuncture.  He  had  acted  with  ability  as  a 
solicitor  and  advocate  in  some  provincial  councils  and  par- 
liaments, and  afterwards  as  an  intendant ;  and,  was  suppo* 
sed  to  be  .well  acquainted  with  the  constitution)  laws,  and 
interests  of  France.  He  was,  however,  more  attached  to 
pleasure  than  to  business.  He  was  agreeable  in  his  man- 
ners, not  strict  in  his  morals  ;  lively,  insinuating,  and  elo- 
quent ;  quick,  bold,  and  resolute.  His  friends,  particu- 
larly the  fair  sex,  pretended  to  foretell  that  he  would  soon 
restore  order  to  the  finances,  supply  all  deficiencies  of  re- 
venue, and  make  the  state  flourish.  Not  such  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  ;  for  the  levity  of  his  character  seemed  to 
forbid  the  hope  of  deriving  substantial  or  permanent  bene- 
fit from  his  administration. 

Announcing  his  readiness  to  meet  the  danger,  M.  de 
Calonne  made  some  provision  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt,  by  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund ;  but,  by 
having  recourse  to  a  considerable  annual  loan  even  in 
time  of  peace,  he  increased  the  national  encumbrances. 
He  amused  the  court  with  plausible  promises,  while  the 
volcano  which  he  was  inadvertently  nursing,  threatened 

26  In  November,  1783. 
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to  explode.  He  smiled  at  the  perils  and  ridiculed  the 
ahrm. 

His  attention  to  the  commerce  between  Fnince  and  the 
East  Indies,  which  had  for  twelve  years  been  free,  and  had 
in  his  opinion  been  injured  by  a  want  of  uniform  regula* 
tions,  induced  him  to  erect  a  new  India  company*^ :  but^ 
as  the  growing  desire  of  general  liberty  included  freedom 
of  trade,  the  renewal  of  monopoly  excited  disapprobation 
and  clamor.  The  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
also  disgusted  the  nation,  as  it  was  deemed  injurious  tp 
the  rising  manufactures  of  Frknce..  .   . 

During  the  administration  of  Vergennes  and  Calonne, 
«  remarkable  afiair  occurred,  which  subjected  the  queen's 
character  to  animadversion  and  obloquy.  Bohmer,  jew- 
eller to  the  court,  offered  a  diamond  necklace  to  her  ma- 
jesty for  1,600,000  livres.  She  was  pleased  with  it,  but 
declined  the  purchase.  Madame  de  la  Moche-Valois, 
an  indigent  and  artful  woman,  pretended  to  be  a  con* 
fidenttal  agent  of  thfc  queen.  In  whose  name  she  produced 
a  letter,  desiring  the  jeweller  to  give  up  the  necklace,  the 
value  of  which  would  be  paid  by  installments.  When 
Bohmer  demanded  security  for  the  payment,  he  was  re- 
ferred to  the  cardinal  de  Rohan,  who,  hoping  to  recover 
the  favor  of  Marie  Antoinette,  which  he  had  lost  by 
speaking  too  freely  of  the  conrt  of  Vienna,  engaged  to 
indemnify  the  suspicious  tradesman.  The  bargain  was 
concluded  for  1,400,000  livres;  and  the  necklace  was 
delivered  to  madame  de  la  Mothe,  on  the  presentation  of 
spurious  notes.  She  declared,  that  she  gave  it  to  the 
queen,  who  afterwards  returned  a  part  of  it  in  loose  dia- 
monds :  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  her  majesty 
ever  had  it  in  her  possession.  On  the  non-payment  of 
the  first  note  by  M.  de  Rohan,  Bohmer  stated  the  case  to 
a  lady  of  the  household ;  and,  when  the  cardinal  appear- 
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ed  at  court  as  hi^  almoner,  he  was  interrogaited  by  his 
royal  mistress,  who  asked  him  how  he  could  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  she  should  employ,  in  such  a  negotiation, 
a  person  to  whom  she  had  not  spoken  for  eight  years,  and 
a  woman  who  was  an  intriguing  and  unprincipled  adven- 
turer. *^  I  find,"  said  the  prelate,  **  that  I  have  been 
cruelly  deceived,"  He  was  reprimanded  by  the  king  for 
his  folly  and  presumption,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  The 
affair  being  submitted  by  the  cardinal  himself  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Parisian  parliament,  he  was  acquitted 
of  criminality,  but  was  banished  to  his  abbey  of  Chaiac- 
Dieu :  madame  de  la  Mothe  was  whipped  and  branded  ; 
and  her  accomplice,  the  impostor  Cagliostro,  was  exiled 
from  France*^. 

The  imprisonment  and  prosecution  of  a  member  of  the^ 
sacred  college  gave  offence  to  the  zealou  of  the  hierarchy ; 
and  the  pope  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  serious  notice  of 
such  insults.  A  hint  of  the  expediency  of  forbearance  was 
given  by  the  French  court ;  and  his  seal  was*  moderated 
by  the  advice  of  the  cardinals  de  Bemis  and  Buoncom- 
pagni.  He  resolved,  however,  to  stigmatise  the  accused 
prelate  by  suspending  him  from  his  dignity,  for  having 
voluntarily  submitted  his  cause  to  an  incompetent  tribu- 
nal. The  vote  of  a  consistory  to  this  effect,  though  consi- 
dered as  derogatory  from  the  rights  of  the  parliament  and 
the  independence  of  the  Gallican  church,  was  disregarded, 
but  not  expressly  censured.  On  the  acquittal  of  Rohan, 
lie  was  restored  to  his  rank  by  the  pope  ;  and  the  dispute 
was  thas  terminated. 

When  the  parliament  of  Paris,  transferring  it's  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  treasury*,  seriously  opposed  the  system 
of  borrowing,  the  minister  of  finance  feh  a  decline  of 

28  h\  May,  1786.— Ilistoire  de  Louis  XYI.  tome  ii.-*ln  ibe  year 
1791,  Cagliostro  was  tried  at  Uoine  for  a  supposed  conspiracy  against 
the  state,  and  for  his  connexions  with  the  freemasons  and  the  iUumi- 
nati ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
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his  usual  confidence  and  spirit.  Louis  signified  his  appro- 
bation of  the  measures  of  the  controleur-gShirai^  and  in- 
sbled  on  the  registration  of  the  edict  for  a  new  loan :  but 
the  apprehensions  of  farther  opposition  from  the  magistra- 
cy prompted  Calomte  to  advise  that  the  tiotabks  should  be 
aummaned«**an  assembly  cS  reputable  and  distingubhed 
persons,  selected  by  the  sovereign  from  the  privileged  or- 
ders. Before  they  met,  the  count  de  Vergennes  died,  more 
lamented  by  the  king  than  by  the  queen,  to 
whose  views  for  her  brother's  advantage  he  had  ^  ' 
not  been  tamely  subservient. 

This  minitter  was  an  able  statesman ;  cool,  reflecting, 
and  artful ;  less  bdd,  impetuous,  and  domineerh&g,  than 
the  duke  de  Choiseuly  but  more  fertile  in  expedients, 
equally  eager  to  exalt  the  glory  and  promote  the  suppos- 
ed interest  of  France,  and,  in  some  respects,  more  atten- 
tive to  the  mtemal  benefit  and  happiness  of  the  communis 
ty«  He  had  been  accused  of  avarice  and  rapacity  ;  but  his 
biograpiier  has  refuted  the  charge*  He  was  indefatigable 
VBL  his  miniaterial  duties,  orderly  and  methodical  in  hrs 
arrangements,  decorous  in  his  behaviour)  plain  and  unaf- 
fected in  his  manners.  His  private  virtues  are  said  to  have 
been  ezemplary**. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that,  in  enoouraging  Louis 
to  form  an  alliance  with  the  American  revokers,  M.  de 
Vergennes  showed  an  interested  and  time-serving  policy, 
and  a  very  censurable  disregard  to  the  faith  of  treaties. 
He  con^ded  dnt  Great  Britain  would  be  so  weakened 
by  the  contest,  as  to  afford  France  an  opportunity  of 
signal  triitmph.  The  desire  of  giving  liberty  to  oppressed 
provincials  oould  not  be  supposed  to  fM^tuate  a  French 
tttntster :  it  was  a  wish  to  take  vengeance  for  the*  former 
success  of  Britain,  that  stimulated  the  leading  members 
of  the  cabinet  of  Lools.    The  king  foresaw  the  ill  con- 

29  Vie  pdbli^tte  et  prh'fe  ^  comte  dc  Vei^nnes,  par  M.  de  Maj  er. 
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sequences  of  such  a  war ;  but  he  weakly  gave  way  to 
sinister  advice. 

M.  de  VergenQes^  during  his  last  illness,  frequeatljr 
spoke  of  the  expected  noeeting  of  the  notables^  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  niight  live  to  witness  their  delibera<- 
tions :  but  his  place  was  occupied  by  the  count  de  Montmo- 
in.  When  the  expected  meeting  took  place,  M. 

^  '  '  de  Calonne  mentioned  the  great  extent  of  thie 
public  debt,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  revenues  for  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  nation.  The  deficit^  he  said, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  livres  in  a 
year.  To  restore  the  equilibrium,  the  best  impost  that 
he  could  devbe  was  a  land  tax  fairly  adjusted,  from  which 
there  should  be  no  exemption.;  and  he  abo  recommended 
new  stamp  duties.  As  the  privileged  orders  had  hitherto 
paid  much  less  than  their  fair  proportion,  a  .just  mode  of 
assessment  displeased  the  self-interested  assembly.  Nec- 
ker,  referring  to  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  the  'trea- 
sury, accused  the  financial  mimster,  of  gross  misstate- 
ment or  of  wanton  extravagance.  The  notabks  inveigh- 
ed against  Calonne,  demanded  exact  accounts  from  him, 
and  refused  to  agree  to  his  proposal  for  the ,  convocation 
of  provincial  assemblies.  Louis,  yielding  to  the 

^^^  '  clamor,  dismissed  the  financier)  who  was  glad 
to  escape  from  the  kingdom.  He  also,  to  evince  his  im- 
partiality, banished  Necker  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  from  Paris^. 

On  the  disgrace  of  Calonne,  the  king  was  advised  to 
appoint  M •  de  Fourqueux  to  the  management  of  the 
finances:  but  the  count  de  Montmorin  remoastrated 
against  the  choice,  alleging  that  the  task  was  too  arduous 
for  the*  capacity  and  the  strength  of  that  worthy  magi- 
strate ;  and  recon^mended  Necker  as  the  person  whom 
the  nation  wished  again  to  see  in  that  department.   Louis 

30  Hlstoire  de  Louis  XVI.,  tome  ii—Siir^moires  de  Mannontel,  livre  xii. 
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expressed  his  disgust/at  the  pride  and  domikieeriiig  spirit 
of  the  Swiss  banker ;  and,  not  being  strongly  pressed  by 
one,  who,  new  in  office,  felt  some  timidity  on  the  occasion, 
he  refused  to  re-admit  him  into  power.  M.  de  la  Milliere 
had  declined  the  post ;  but  Fourqueux  did  not  so  strenu- 
ously resist  the  importunities  of  the  court.  He  found 
himself,  upon  trial,  unequal  to  the  task  ;  and  the  public 
credit,  under  his  short  administration,  hastened  to  ruin. 
The  king  then  seemed  inclined  to  recall  Necker ;  but  the 
baron  de  Breteuil  convinced  him  that  such  a  step  would 
tend  to  the  annihilation  of  his  authority,  as  a  proud  and 
vain  man,  finding  that  his.  services  were  deemed  necessa- 
ry, and  knowing  himself  to  be  supported  by  the  general 
voice,  would  rise  above  all  control.  M.  de  Brienne,  arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse,  being  recommended  in  preference, 
was  accepted  by  Louis,  who  did  not,  however,  cordially 
approve  the  nominations^ 

The  prelate  who  was  thus  favored,  had  displayed  some 
share  of  talent  in  the  atates  of  Languedoc,  and  in  assem- 
blies of  the  clergy.  But  his  ideas  were  not  profound  ; 
he  had  no  extraordinary  share  of  general  knowlege :  he 
was  more  violent  than  energetic,  more  self-interested  than 
patriotic.  'Like  Calonne  (says  Marmontel),  he  had  an 
imposing  quickness  and  vivacity  of  manner ;  but  his  ad- 
dress was  less  pleasing.  He  pretended  to  entertain  great 
views ;  yet  he  had  so  little  originality  in  his  politics,  that 
his  chief  schemes  were  borrowed  from  that  minister.  Ha- 
ving endeavoured,  without  effect,  to  procure  the  assent  of 
the  notables  to  the  stamp  duties  and  the  land  tax,  he  advi- 
sed a  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  and  resolved 
to  govern  by  hb  own  arbitrary  will.  i  ay     . 

While  France  Celt,  in  various  instances,  the  ill  effects 
of  the  war,  ^ain  was  less  sensible  of  injury  from  that 
source,  and  less  deranged  in  her  govermnent*     Charles, 

31  Mcmoises  de  MarmoDtel,  llvre  zil 
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indeed,  Uke  Louis,  found  difficulty  in  raising  supplies ;  for 
a  small  loan,  which  his  treasurer  negotiated  in  1783,  was 
scarcely  mose  than  half-filled  in  two  years ;  and  a  nadonal 
bank,  instituted  by  the  advice  of  Cabanus,  a  young  French- 
man, could  not  obtain  general  confidence.  The  king,  how- 
ever, prosecuted,  with  zeal  and  spirit,  various  improve- 
ments in  commerce  and  political  ccconomy,and  in  the  ele- 
gant as  well  as  useful  arts.  The  prejudices  of  the  people 
obstructed  some  of  these  improvements  :  but,  by  the  perse- 
verance of  the  court,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  inteUigent 
part  of  the  community,  several  beneficial  schemes  were 
carried  into  effect* 

The  weak  and  bigoted  queen  of  Portugal  was  less  intent 
upon  reform :  yet  she  checked  the  exorbitancy  of  papal  pow- 
er in  her  dominions,  promoted  industry  and  trade,  and  en- 
couraged some  laudable  institutions*  Being  advised  tore- 
press,  by  seasonable  and  exemplary  severity,  the  horrible 
practice  of  assassination,  she  declared  that  she  would  never 
pardon  any  one,  of  whatever  rank,  who  should  be  guilty  of 
a  deliberate  murder :  but  she  did  not  stricdy  adhere  to  this 
resolution ;  for  the  malignity  of  private  revenge  was  stiU 
suffered,  on  many  occasions,  to  shed  blood  with  impunity. 

Her  eldest  son  Joseph, -prince  of  Brazil,  was  a  youth  of 
considerable  merit,  and  promised  to  be  a  more  enlighten- 
ed sovereign  than  his  mother:  but  he  died  of  the  small- 
pox at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Don  Pedro,  the  titular  king.  Joseph  had  espoused  his 
aunt,  but  left  no  issue.  His  brother  John,  before  he  b^ 
came  heir  to  the  crown,  gave  his  hand  to  a  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  another  marriagp  strength- 
ened the  friendship  of  the  two  courts,  Don  Gabriel  of 
Spain  being  united  to  a  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Por- 
tugal. The  count  de  Florida  Blanca  was  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  these  matrimonial  connexions.    He  had  before^^ 

33  July  15,  irSS. 
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procured  die  accession  of  France  to  the  last  ti^aty  between 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  so  that  the  houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Braganza  were  now  closely  connected :  yet 
Great  Briuin  still  enjoyed  sufficient  influence  to  secure 
the  principal  share  of  the  commerce  of  Portugal. 

Hie  catholic  king  and  her  most  faithful  majesty  agreed 
to  unite  their  forces  in  an  attack  upon  the  infideb  of  Bar- 
bary.  In  one  expedition,  indeed  (that  of  the  year  l/a3), 
the  Spaniards  were  unaided  by  the  Portuguese.  Don  An* 
tonio  Barcelo  bombarded  the  Algerine  capital  for  a  week, 
with  greater  fiiry  than  efect ;  and  then  returned  to  Cartha- 
gena.  In  the  following  year,  the  Spanish  armament  was  re* 
inferced  by  Portuguese,  Neapolitan,  and  Maltese  vessels ; 
and  seven  attacks  were  made  upon  the  place,  which,  how- 
ever, was  so  well  defeflded,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Chris- 
tian combatants  were  fruitless. 

The  republic  of  Vetiice  did  not  join  itrdie  war  against 
the  Algerines,  it's  hostile  resentment  being  at  that  time 
more  particularly  directed  against  the  Tunisine  state.  Of 
the  incidents  of  ^his  petty  war  I  can  find  no  precise  ac* 
count ;  nor  would  the  particulars  be  interesting.  A  contest 
had  also  arisen  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Dutch»  in 
consequence  of  some  mercuitile  debts  and  claims  which 
were  disallowed  by  the  senate  :  but  the  dispute  did  not 
proceed  to  actual  hostilities* 

The  insults  and  depredations  of  the  corsairs  did  not  so 
far  alarm  the  pacific  sovereign  of  Tuscany,  as  to  prompt 
him  to  send  out  a  fleet  against  them.  That  prince  conti*- 
nued  his  reforms ;  and  he  now  distinguished  himself  by 
die  enactment  of  a  new  code  of  laws.  Long  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  celebrated  edict,  his  humanity  had 
prompted  him  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  and  miti- 
gate in  other  respects  the  rigor  of  the  penal  laws.  Obser- 
ving the  good  effects  of  these  regulations,  he  extended  and 
confirmed  them  in  an  edt(^  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
nineteen  articles.      He  allowed  informations  ex  officio^ 

D  d 
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except  for  slight  offences  ;  diminished  the  frequency  and 
increased  the  solemnity  of  oaths  ;  facilitated  to  accused 
persons  the  means  of  defence  ;  prohibited  the  admission  of 
presumptive  proofs  in  any  case  whatever ;  opposed  all  de- 
lays of  justice ;  exploded  the  practice  of  torture  for  procu- 
ring confessions ;  annulled  the  right,  claimed  by  indivi- 
duals, of  killing  outlawed  robbers  and  assassins  ;  would  not 
suffer  even  perpetrators  of  murder  to  be  punished  widi 
greater  severity  than  that  which  was  included  in  the  sen- 
tence of  hard  labor  for  life  ;  abolished  branding,  mutila- 
tion, and  the  strappado^:  restricted  the  modes  of  punish- 
ment to  flagellation  (private  or  public),  the  pillory,  fine, 
imprisonment,  banishment,  and  labor ;  limited  the  period 
of  accusation  for  higher  offences  to  ten  years,  and,  for  in- 
ferior acts  of  delinquency,  to  five  years^. 

This  code,  upon  the  whole,  is  highly  honorable  to  the 
memory  of  Leopold.  It  rendered  justice  more  prompt^  re- 
gular, and  certain  ;  checked  arbitrary  imprisonment  and 
oppression  ;  secured  life,  civil  liberty,  and  property*  But, 
with  reference  to  murder,  it  did  not  make' such  a  distinction 
as  the  case  required.  Other  crimes  may  properly  be  pu- 
nished without  the  sacrifice  of  the  offender's  life :  but  wil- 
ful homicide  is  a  crime  of  so  black  a  dye,  that  nothing  short 
of  death  can  be  an  adequate  punishment  for  it.  Those  who 
are  guilty  of  such  an  enormity  are  wholly  unworthy  of  a 
continuance  of  life. 

Leopold's  brother  Joseph  also  aimed  at  the  high  cha- 
racter of  a  legislator.  His  code  abolished  the  question  or 
torture,  and  nearly  excluded  death  from  the  number  of 
penal  inflictions :  but  it  ordained  very  severe  punishments 
for  small  offences,  and  gave  too  great  authority  to  the 
judges  in  the  direction  and  management  of  trials.  In 
these  two  respects  it  resembled  the  Turkish  system  ;  but 

.'>3  Straining  or  dislocation  of  limbs  by  the  cord  and  pulley. 
,:4Editto  dato  in  Pisa,  Not.  30,  1786,  per  Pietro  Leopoldo,  Gran. 
(luca  di  Toscana. 
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it  did  not  lead  to  such  flagrant  abuses  as  prevailed  under 
that  government,  although  the  reigning  sultan  had  redres- 
sed some  grievances,  and  endeavoured  to  reform  the  con- 
duct of  his  officers  and  magistrates. 

Joseph's  northern  ally,  the  aspiring  Catharine,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  enforcement  of  her  own  code,  and  in  provi- 
ding for  the  execution  of  farther  schemes  of  ambiuon. 
She  kept  her  subjects  in  submission,  while  she  encroached 
cm  the  rights  oft  her  Turkish  neighbours.  Aware  of  the 
amity  between  Sweden  and  Turkey>  she  courted  and  sooth- 
ed Gustavus,  with  whom  she  had  an  interview  on  the  fron- 
tiers. She  had  no  apprehensions  of  molestation  from  the 
Danes,  whose  court  he  had  long  overawed.  That  nation 
now  enjoyed  the  beneficent  sway  of  Frederic,  the  prince 
royal,  who,  being  supported  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  nobility,  and  by  the  generality  of  the  people,  bad  sub- 
verted the  power  of  the  queen-dowagei^,  and  procured  a 
decree,  importing  that  no  orders  of  the  council  of  state 
should  have  effect  unless  they  should  be  signed  both  by  the 
king  and  his  son.  The  authority  which  the  prince  thus 
acquired,  was  exercised  with  such  moderation,  equity,  and 
judgment,  that  his  popularity  was  highly  augmented,  and 
fixed  on  a  firm  basis. 
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history  ofFrance^from  the  disndauon  qf  the  notables^  to  the 
diaiolution  of  the  constituent  asseiMy^  in  1791. 

THE  agitation  of  the  public  mind  in  France,  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  court,  and  the  unsetded  state  of  the 
administration,  seemed  to  portend  a  speedy  and  important 

35  In  the  year  1784 
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chimge*  The  glaring  inequality  of  taxation,  and  the  nu- 
meroiu  abuses  which  had  long  prevailed,  could  not  be 
expected  to  subsist  unaltered  or  uncorrected,  as  the  eyes 
of  the  people  were  now  opened*  The  privileged  orderBj 
however  tmwilling  to  make  concessions,  were  sensible  of 
the'  expediency  of  allajring  diat  popular  ferment  which 
might  otherwise  lead  to  a  resolute  assertion  of  rights ; 
and  the  court,  though  it's  tone  was  high  and  it's  language 
arbitrary,  could  not  avoid  acknowleging,  ^n  moments  of 
cool  reflexion,  that  it  was  politic  to  lower  the  one  and  sof* 
ten  the  other.  ^  , 

When  the  notables  were  dismissed,  they  carried  into 
their  i^espective  provinces  some  new  information  respecting 
die  state  of  aflfairs,  and  some  degree  of  discontent,  mingled 
with  the  seeds  of  freedom.  The  liberty,  however,  which 
they  desired,  was  not  that  of  the  whole  nation,  but  only  of 
the  higher  classes.  Such  limited  patriotism  was  not  very 
honorable  to  their  characters. 

The  archbishop  hoped  that  the  parliament  of  Paris 
would  not  refuse  to  register  his  two  edicts ;  and  he  was  so 
confident  in  this  expectation,  that  he  did  not  exert  his 
usual  arts  to  procure  assent.  The  air  of  arrogance  which 
he  assumed  disgusted  the  magistracy.  To  a  demand  of 
the  financial  accounts  he  refused  to  agree,  although  it  cer- 
tainly was  reasonable  that  those  who  were  desired  to  con- 
firm new  imposts  should  know  whether  they  were  really 
necessary.  By  ancient  practice  (says  M.  Necker)  the  mi* 
nister  was  allowed  to  with-hold  this  communication ;  but, 
as  he  had  disdained  the  alliance  and  sanction  of  the  notQ" 
hks^  and  thus  committed  a  serious  error,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  to  yield  to  the  wish  of  the  parliament, 
than  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  with  the  sovereign  courts,  at  a 
time  when  the  government  had  lost  the  support  of  public 
opinion^ 

1  De  la  revolution  I'^ancoise,  par  Necker,  tome  i,  «ect  i. 
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The  desired  assent  of  the  parliament  not  beii^  giveo^ 

the  kinff  held  a  bed  of  lustice,  and  cooamand- 

J   •     .^         '^.-^^  n^u  •  .-^  Aug.  6. 1787. 

ed  instant  registration.    Ihe  magistracy  pro- 

tested  against  this  act  of  power,  and  declared  that  the 
enforced  record  was  illegal  and  null.  The  prelate  advised 
his  majesty  to  disperse  the  refractory  members ;  but  La- 
moignon  alleged  that  they  would  thus  be  less  accessible 
to  negotiation,  and  proposed  that,  if  any  step  should  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  royal  displeasure,  it  should 
only  be  the  removal  of  the  tribunal.  Louis  then  trans* 
ferred  the  paiiiament  to  Troyes  ;  and  the  archbishop,  by 
promising  the  dismissal  of  Lamoignon  (who,  by  being  an 
advocate  for  the  simplification  of  legal  process,  had  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  all  the  courts  of  law),  procur- 
ed assent  to  the  collection  of  two  twentieths.  A  dis- 
pute, however,  arose  respecting  the  mode  of  assessment. 
The  parliament  wished  it  to  remain  on  the  old  basis, 
which  favoured  the  privileged  orders ;  while  the  minister 
wished  for  such  an  inquiry  into  the  exact  amount  of  pro- 
perty, as  might  render  the  tax  less  partial.  He  proposed 
that  the  provinces  should  compound  for  the  impost ;  but 
this  compromise  was  not  satisfactory ;  and  the  flame  of 
opposition  was  spreading  over  the  country,  when  the 
king  promised  that  the  twentieths  should  be  collected  in 
ib^  established  mode^ 

Amidst^this  dispute,  the  parliament  called  for  a  meeting 
of  the  states-general,  less  perhaps  from  a  sincere  wish 
for  the  convocation  of  a  national  council,  than  from  tem- 
porary irritation.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy  joined  in  the 
call,  without  expecting  that  it  would  be  regarded.  The 
people,  inflamed  widi  that  zeal  for  liberty,  which  had 
been  gradually  diffusing  itself  for  many  years,  resolved 
to  insist  upon  the  king's  compliance  with  a  constitutional 
request,  and  exulted  in  the  hope  of  procuring,  from  the 

?  M^ffloirei  d^  Munnontel,  livre  siii. 
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hbon  of  their  representatives,  a  reform  of  the  govern- 
meat  and  a  regeneration  of  the  state. 

M.  de  Brienne,  intending  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  livres,  to  be  advanced  by 
instalments  in  the  course  of  five  years,  promised  that, 
on  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  states  of  the  realm 
should  be  convoked.  A  royal  sitting  was  pro- 
^^^'  ^'  claimed:  it  proved  tempestuous.  Many  of  the 
members  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  ministry;  and 
some  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  extraordinary  vehe- 
mence. M.  d^Epremesnil  said,  that  the  loan  would 
readily  be  sanctioned,  if  it  should  be  understood  th^t  the 
king  would  speedily  assemble  the  states.  Louis  gave  no 
promise  of  that  kind  ;  and,  having  ordered  the  edict  to  be 
registered  without  a  calculation  of  votes,  he  banished  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  ViUers-Cotteret  for  an  uncourtly  pro- 
test, and  imprisoned  Freteau  and  Sabatier  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  remarks^. 

As  .the  other  parliament  sympathised  with  that  of  Pa- 
ris, and  the  people  partook  of  die  rising  indignation 
ag^nst  the  court,  die  archbishop  and  the  keeper  of  the 
seal  prepared  to  oppose  the  league  with  spirit.  Various 
schemes  were  discussed  in  the  cabinet;  and  it  was  at 
length  resolved,  that  bailiwics  should  be  form- 

A   D    1788  • 

'  ed,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  authority  and 

jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments,  and  also  that  a  plenary 
court  should  be  erected,  consisting  of  individuals  selected 
by  the  k^ng  from  the  courts  of  law,  the  chief  officers  of 
state  and  of  the  army,  the  principal  nobility,  and  knights 
of  different  orders.  It  was  intended  that  these  resolu- 
tions should  be  kept  secret  until  a  bed  of  justice  should 
be  holden  ;  but  M.  d'Epremesnil,  having  discovered  th^ 
object  of  the  ministerial  consultations,  prevailed  upon 
the  Parisian  magistracy  to  protest  by  anticipation  against 

3  Marmonteli  livre  xiii.— Histoire  de  I^ouis  XVI.  tome  ii. 
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whatever  might  be  proposed  at  the  approaching  solem- 
nity. For  this  bold  act  he  was  arrested  even  in  the  seat 
of  jiutice,  and  sent  to  a  distant  prison  ;  and  similar  vio- 
lence was  exercised  on  M.  de  Monsanbert. 

The  proclaimed  session  took  place,  and  the 
two  schemes  were  enforced.  The  new  tribunal  *^ 
became  the  object  of  general  odium.  The  emissaries  of 
the  parliament  excited,  commotions  in  the  capital ;  and, 
in  the  provinces,  alarming  associations  were  formed 
against  the  court.  The  nobles  of  Bretagne  deputed 
twelve  of  their  number  to  complain  of  the  late  arbitrary 
measures.  The  province  of  Beam  assembled  it's  three 
estates ;  and,  in  that  of  Dauphine,  a  meeting  was  called 
which  served  as  a  model  for  a  national  assembly.  The 
twelve  Breton  deputies  being  sent  to  the  Bastile,  fifty-four 
others  were  directed  to  rem  onstrate ;  and  the  former  were  re- 
leased. Apprehending  serious  dbturbances>  the  premier 
gave  up  the  cour  plenierey  and  announced  the  king's  inten- 
tion of  convoking  the  states-general  in  the  following  year. 
At  the  same  time,  the  increase  of  financial  embarrass- 
ments urged  him  to  propose  the  recall  of  Necker,  who 
declared  in  reply,  that  he  would  not  act  with  such  a  mi- 
nister. "  This  answer,"  said  the  archbishop,  **  is  my  sen- 
tence :  I  must  instantly  resign."  He  left  the 
cabinet  in  confusion,  and  the  treasury  nearly  in  "^' 
a  Btate  of  exhaustion^ 

The  retreat  of  the  minister  excited  riotous  joy.  The 
populace  burned  his  effigy,  and  intended  to  set  fire  to  his 
house  and  that  of  his  brother :  but  the  soldiery  quelled 
the  disturbance  by  killing  many  of  the  rioters.  This  in- 
terference was  deemed  too  precipitate  ;  and  the  com- 
mandant, being  blamed  for  that  murderous  violence  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  was  dismissed  to  another  sta- 
tion'. 

4  Keeker,  sect,  i.— Marmootel.— Hlstolre  de  France,  par  Anquetil; 
tomexiii. 

5  Hittoire  de  France,  par  Anquetil^  tome  xiii. 
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Tlie  first  objects  of  Necker's  attention  were  the  affairs 
of  justice  and  of  finance.  The  parliaments  were  restored 
to  their  auAority ;  and  the  laws  resumed  dieir  ordinary 
course.  Instead  of  notes  promised  by  the  late  minister, 
the  payments  from  the  treasury  were  made  in  cash ;  and 
seasonable  measures  were  taken  to  remove  the  dread,  not 
only  of  bankruptcy,  but  of  famine.  Tlie  next  consider- 
ation respected  the  states-general.  If  the  king  had  not 
promised  that  such  a  meeting  should  take  place,  the  idea 
of  it's  necessity  would  perhaps  have  died  away.  The 
gradual  reforms  to  which  Louis  was  patriotically  in- 
clined, might  have  contented  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
ple; and,  with  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  country 
might  have  flourished.  But  the  promise,  having  been 
deliberately  and  publicly  giveni  could  not  be  revoked 
without  dishonor,  or  annulled  without  offence,  particularly 
as  it  provided  for  a  recurrence  to  the  sound  principles 
of  the  mcnarchy.  The  king,  indeed,  had  no  thought  of 
retraction  or  evasion  ;  and  Necker  was  too  fond  of  a 
popular  government  to  dissuade  him  from  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  his  promise. 

Questions  arose  with  regard  to  the  form  and  composi- 
tion of  the  states— whether  the  model  of  1614  (in  which 
year  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  kind)  or  some  preferable 
plan,  should  be  followed.  The  parliament  of  Paris  insisted 
upon  an  adherence  to  the  plan  of  that  year :  but  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  and  Necker  in  particular,  adverting  to  the 
importance  of  the  commons  of  the  realm,  proportionally 
fiu*  transcending  that  of  former  ages,  wished  for  the  de- 
legation of  a  number  of  popular  representatives  at  least 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  ecclesiastical  and  no- 
ble deputies.  For  the  adjustment  of  this  and  other 
points,  the  notables  were  again  summoned.  The  ma- 
jority of  that  body  proposed,  that  each  order 
should  depute  an  equal  number.  In  this  opinion 
the  count  d'Artois,  the  princes  of  Conde  and  Conti, 
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concurred ;  but  the  count  de  Provcpce  voted  for  the  dou'> 
ble  representation  desired  by  the  generality  of  the  people* 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  voting,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  suffrages  of  each  order  should  be  separate,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  votes  of  the  members  pf  all  the  orders 
should  not  be  reckoned  together*  No  resolution,  it  was 
added,  could  take  effect,  unless  the  majority  of  each  body 
should  agree  to  it ;  the  dissent  of  one  order  would  annul 
any  measure  in  which  the  other  two  assemblies  had  joio-> 
ed.  On  the  subject  of  elections,  a  very  small  degree  of 
property  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  constituent 
and  the  deputy. 

The  notMes  did  not  inquire  what  number  of  deputies 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  as  they 
were  divided  in  opinion  wuh  regard  to  the  proportional 
number  of  representatives  of  each  order,  the  council  of 
state  afterwards  discussed  those  points.  It  was  determined 
that  the  amount  of  the  tiers^etat^  or  third  estate, 
should  equal  that  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  con- 
joined. To  the  mode  of  voting  by  all  the  orders  unitedly^ 
the  king  refused  to  accede,  as  it  threatened  to  leave  him 
at  the  mercy  of  the  commons,  after  he  had  allowed  them 
to  form  so  large  a  proportion  as  six  hundred,  being  one 
half  of  the  whole  body  of  national  representatives.  The 
adjunction  of  such  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  as  they  might 
easily  influence,  would,  he  apprehended,  give  too  great  a 
degree  of  power  to  factious  leaders,  who,  amidst  the  pre- 
sent ferment  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  prevailing  de- 
sire of  freedom,  might  be  prompted  to  an  inordinate  res- 
triction of  the  royal  authority. 

To  the   meeting  of  the  states,  the  people 
looked  forward  wuh  anxious  eagerness.  Almost 
every  one  now  became  a  politician,  cap  ibie,  in  his  own 
opinion,  of  discussing  important  questions  of  government^ 
of  inquiring  into  the  rights   of  man    and    the  laws  of 
society.     Ambitious  and  intriguing  men  encouraged  this 

E  e 
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ndUical  pasaioD,  from  a  hope  of  risitig  by  popular  fwror  to 
eminence  and  power* 

The  persona  deputed  tp  the  assembly  formed  diree  claa- 
aes.  The  ariatocratk  members  composed  one  great  divbioQ, 
consisting  of  the  majority  ^f  the  nobles  and  superior  cler- 
gy. The  popular  party  formed  another  class,  active  and 
spirited  ;  and  individuals  more  moderate  than  either,  not 
^sposed  to  be  partial  to  the  crown  or  to  depress  it,  form- 
td  the  thiid  and  less  numerous  division. 

The  first  of  these  parties  found  a  great  enemy  in  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  most  opulent  subject  of  the  king- 
dom,  from  whom  the  friends  of  aristocracy  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  support.  This  was  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  had  lost  the  king's  favour  by  hb  profligacy, 
and  was  hated  by  the  qu^en  for  having,  among  other  of- 
fences, insulted  her  (it  is  said)  with  deakurations  of  crimi- 
nal love. 

The  duke  was  not  a  man  of  talents  or  judgnsent ;  his 
head  was  as  weak  as  his  heart  was  deprarved.  He  affected 
politeness  of  demeanor,  but  was  deficient  in  true  elegance 
and  refinement  of  manners.  He  aimed  at  the  character  of 
a  fx)litician,  but  was  merely  an  intriguer,  and  a  dupe  to 
the  arts  of  those  who  flattered  him  with  the  .prospect  of 
power  and  pre-eminence.  On  pretence  of  promoting  li- 
berty, he  wasted  his  finances  in  die  encouragement  of  fac- 
tion and  the  subversion  of  social  order.  He  was  prodigal 
without  generosity,  splendidly  ostentatious  without  digni- 
ty, sensual  without  taste,  amorous  without  sensibili^. 
Bold  in  vice,  and  daring  in  faction,  he  yet  was  destitute 
of  that  personal  courage  for  which  the  nobles  of  Fraace 
were  long  renowned. 

This  nobleman  was  suspected,  not  without  reason,  of 
having  instigated  the  populace  to  a  riot  in  the  suburii  of 
St.  Antotne,  not  long  before  the  expected  meeting.  He 
probably  wished  to  feel  the  puke,  both  of  the  mob  and 
the  soldiery.    The  paper  manufactory  of  Reveillon  (who 
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had  reproved  the  democratic  spirit  of  his  workmen)  and 
die  hooae  of  Henriot,  anodier  respectable  cttizeD,  were 
plundered  and  destroyed ;  and  the  rioters  did  not  desistr 
before  many  of  their  associates  werejcilled  by  a  miUtary 
detachment^. 

The  three  orders  at  length  met  at  Venailles. 
The  speech  with  which  die  king  opened  the  long     ^*^  ^' 
eoqiected  meeting  deserves  notice*     It  was  the  address  of 
an  upright^  h'miiMie-,  and  patriotic  prifice,  to  a  retfpecttblcf 
assemblage  of  -his  subjects,  by  whose  pditlcal  and.  Itgis* 
UAtm  exertions  he  hoped  to  improve  the  state  of  die 
nation.    Althoogh  the  convocation  of  the  states-geaeral 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  was  inclined,  he  said^  to  restore 
a  etistom  from  which  the  resdm  might  derive  new  vigor^ 
and  which  might  be  productive  of  an  increase  of  hap-^ 
piness  to  his  people.    The  general  anxiety  and  prevaiMng 
spirit  of  innovation  would,  he  feared^  terminate  in  a- 
serious  distraction  of  opinions,  if  speedy  recourse  should 
not  be  had  to  an  union  of  wise  and  temperate  counsels. 
He  applaoded  die  willingness  of  die  nobles  and  the  clergy 
to  reliaquiflb  their  pecuniary  privileges,  and  trusted  that 
all  the  orders  would  unite  for  the  public  good.     Lament^ 
ing  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  natk>a^  debt,  and  that 
consequent  augmentation  of  taxes  which  had  rendered 
the  inequality  of  the  bnrthen  more  sensible,  he  had  given 
orders  for  important  retrenchments  in  the  expenses  of 
^e  state;  but,  natwithstandlng  the  mo^t  rigid  (economy, 
his  power  of  relief,  he  apprehended,  would  long  be  in- 
adequate to  his  wrahes.     He  therefore  hoped  that  his 
aixUters  tm^uld  pay  immediate  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  finances,  and  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
piAlic  credit.     Snch  an  assembly,  he  added,  would  with- 
out doubt,  property  appreciate  his  character  and  views, 

6Babaut  inainuales,  that  this  tumult  was  a  stratagem  devised  by  some 
of  the  ministers,  to  try  kow  far  they  might  depend  on  the  zeal  of  the 
spldiery.  * 
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listen  only  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  and 
discarding  all  sinister  aims,  adopt  a  spirit  corresponding' 
with  the  real  sentiments  of  a  generous  nation,  remarkable 
for  attachment  to  itV  sovereigns.. 

A  long  but  not  very  luminous  discourse  from  Necker, 
followed  a  short  and  unimportant  speech  delivered  by  M. 
Barentin,  who  had  succeeded  Lamoignon  as  keeper  -of 
the  seal.  He  investigated  the  grand  question,  which  had 
excited  such  a  contrariety  of  opinion^rrwi^her  die  three 
orders  should  deliberate  and  vote  unite4t}<S' or  separately. 
The  dispute,  he  thought,  would  be  best  settled  by  a  com-' 
promise.  In  such  cases  as  might  require  proinptnesa  of 
determination  and  unity  of  action,  a  jpiot  consultation 
would  be  preferable,  particularly  after  the  promised  re- 
nunciation of  pecuniary  privileges  by  the  higher  orders 
should  have  produced  an  equality  of  interest.  On  other 
occasions,  it  might  -be  expedient,  with  a  view  of  restrain- 
ing the  spirit  of  innovation  and  rashness  of  decision,  to 
vote  by  orders*  For  the  re-establishment  of  iioanciai 
credit,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
tp  convoke  the  great  council  of  the  nation  :  but  he  trusted 
that  such  a  meeting  would  effectually  secure  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom* 

The  verification  of  the  powers  of  the  deputies  so{« 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  stages.  The  commons  re- 
quested that  the  other  orders  would  join  them  in  that 
formality  ;  for  they  thought  that  a  separation  of  this  pre- 
liminary business  would  be  inconsistent  with  theiv  scheme 
of  forming  one  assembly.  Acrimonious  debates  arose  , 
upon  this  point :  anjd  conciliatory  conferences  were  re« 
peated  without  effect.  The  desire  of  an  united  veri- 
fication was  renewed  in  a  peremptory  manner ;  and  al- 
,  though  the  nobles  disregarded  this  bold  requisition,  some 
members  of  the  clerical  order  joined  the  tiers-etaU  TTie 
ascertainment  of  powers  being  at  length  completed  by 
the  pommons,  they  were  urged  by^  tne  abbe  Sieycs  tp 
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assume  the  tide  of  the  Natioaal  Assembly.  This  motion 
receiving  general  assent^  it  was  voted,  that,  as 
the  meeting  consisted  of  representatives  return-  ^^ 
edhy  almost  the  whole  French  community,  the  absence  of 
some  deputies,  or  even  of  some  classes  of  citiaens,  ought 
not  to  preclude  the  members  who  were  present  from  ex- 
ercising all  their. rights ;  that  those  only  who  had  proved 
the  validity  of  their  election  were  authorised  to  interpret 
the  public  wilt;  and  that,  the  national  repreaentatioii 
being  one  and  im^vtsibie^  no  depmies  of  any  class  had  a 
right  to  act  separately  from  the  assembly  thus  constituted. 
Target  then  proposed  an  oath,  which  all  the  members 
readily  took,  declaring,  before  God,  their  country,  and 
die  king,  that  they  would  discharge  their  duty  widi  con- 
scientious aeal^ 

The  commons  now  entered  upon  the  national  business 
with  a  plenitude  of  assumed  authority ;  and,  continuing 
provisionally  the  existing  taxes,  promised  to  provide  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt.  Louis,  who  could  not 
approve  of  the  usurpatory  piY>ceedings  of  the  ttera^itat^ 
gave  notice  of  a  royal  sitting  in  the  hall  of  the  states,  and 
prohibited,  in  the  mean  time,  the  meeting  of  any  of  the 
orders.  M.  Bailly  the  astronomer,  who  was  president  of 
the  commons,  demanded  admission  into  the  hall,  that  the 
business  of  the  nation  might  not  be  neglected  ;  and,  when 
the  officer  on  guard  had  refused  to  open  the  door,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  deputies  met  in  a  tennis-court,  and 
bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to  separate  finally,  until 
they  should  have  performed  the  task  of  political  regener- 
ation, and  firmly  settled  the  constitution. 
The  king's  renewed  appearance  was  attend- 
'  ed  with  the  presentation  a  of  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, calculated  to  combine  popular  liberty  with  monarch-^ 

7  Annals  of  tke  French  Revolution,  translated  by  Dallas  from  the 
ong^lnal  manuscript  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  minister  of  state,  chap. 
3.— Histoipc  de  la  Revolution  Francoise,  par  Rabaut,  livreii. 
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ical  power*  He  engaged  ta  aroid  the  imposition  o(  an^ 
new  taxes  withoot  tke  consent  of  the  representatives  ct 
the  nation^  to  permit  an  equalisation  of  impostB)  zliow  a 
general  liberty  of  the  prtsa^  and  forbear  (w^  an  ex- 
ception of  extraordinary  cases)  die  emisHon  of  fettrea  dk 
cach€t»  He  proposed  that  the  provincial  assendblies 
should  be  rendered  more  democratic  than  they  were ;  and 
that,  the:  down  dnuld  be  debarred  from  violating  or 
dJidiflf^  the  acta  of  the  states-generaL  Other  articies  of 
eonaequenee  were  comprehended  in  the  rojral  sdieme ; 
but  ie  wan  not  offered  as  a  complete  project ;  for  Lottis 
addedt  that  he  did  net  wish  to  drcuflascrtbe  die  apeal  of 
ih»  states  within  the  circle  which  he  had  traced,  but 
wooid  ghdlj  adopt  every  other  just  or  beneficial  measure 
which  they  might  propose*. 

One  part  of  the  scheme^  though  strictly  conetitntional, 
diagusted  the  commons.  His  majesty  insiated  on  thr 
eonthnaaace  of  the  ancient  distinction  of  the  three  etdets, 
and  annulled  the  late  votes  of  the  tiers-StaL  The  popok 
lar  leaders,  intent  on  the  formation  of  only  one  assembly, 
detained  the  third  order  in  the  hall  after  the  nobtlfty  and 
clergy  had  retired ;  and  licentious  speeches  were  formed 
by  a  decbu^determimation  of  adhering  to  die  votes,  and 
by  a  reaohition  pronouncing  the  persons  ef  the  deputies 
iuviolable. 

The  orders  met  separately  on  the  following  ds^.  The 
clergy  debated  the  question  of  joining  the  commode ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  influence  of  the  dignitaries,  one 
hundred  and  for^-two  out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety* 
four  ecclesiastics  voted*  for  an  union.  Nine  at  first  re- 
fused to  vote  either  for  or  against  it ;  but,  being  appre- 
hensive of  popular  outrage,  for  which  the  supposed 
friends  of  the  court  were  marked  out,  they  consented  to 
support  the  proposal  of  association.    The  president  had 

B  Private  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Rei£^  of  LouiB  XVI.  by  Bertrand 
de  MoleviUe;  Appendix,  No.  1.  ' 
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prevfoosly  adjourned  the  Msembl^r^  declmiig  duit  the 
questioB  was  decided  by  one  hundred  and  forty^chree 
voices  in  the  negative :  but,  the  democratic  party  insisting 
on  a  renewal  of  sufiirage,  and  putting  a  temporary  pre- 
sident in  the  chair,  the  addition  of  nine -turned  the  scale* 
The  majority  of  nobles,  on  the  other  htmd,  voted  for 
separate  deliberation :  but  the  minority,  conducted  by 
die  duke  of  Orleans,  joined  the  tters'^iat  in  defiance  of 
the  vote.  This  accession  was  no  great  cause  of  exukation 
to  the  ooQamons,  as  onfy  ferty-4bur  out  of  three  hundred 
had  joined  them.  They  hoped,  however,  b/  intrigue 
ttMl  by  intimidation,  soon  to  behoM  in  their  hall  thtf 
greater  part  of  the  noble  deputies.  They  now  began  to 
make  frequent  use  of  a  term,  not  offensive  or  odious  in 
itself,  to  designate  all  who  did  not  fully  concur  in  the 
scheme  of  depressing  and  humbltng  the  court.  Not  Only 
every  courtier  was  said  to  be  an  aristocrat,  but  every  mo- 
derate  man  was  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  odium  under 
that  appellation. 

The  clamors  of  the  people  at  length  induced  the  king 
to  request,  and  even  to  order,  that  ^e  nobles  would  join 
the  tiers'6tat  and  the  clergy,  to  accelerate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  views  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Many  of 
them  foresaw  the  mischiefs  that  would  follow  their  com- 
pliance ;  but  the  majority  agreed  to  the  mea'sure, 
and  the  union  was  hailed  by  Ac  democrats  with  "'^* 
peculiar  joy*. 

The  popular  cause  seemed  now  to  be  triumphant. 
The  ministers  dreaded  the  immoderate  circumscription 
of  the  royal  power,  and  held  anxious  consultations  re- 
specting the  means  of  obviating  the  danger.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposing  party  had  aecured  the  aid  of  the  rabble  ; 
and  with  a  machine  so  easily  moved,  they  expected  to 
perform  great  exptoite,  and  to  meet  with  rapid  success. 

9  B^rtrsad'0  ftimals/chap.  5— M^moirw  de  Marmontel,  livre  xv. 
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To  check  the  spirit  of  turbulepce,  Louis  commanded  the 
advance  of  several  regiments  towards  the  capital^  and 
stationed  troops  with  artiUery  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
Versailles.  Mirabeau  cidled  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
to  these  acts  of  precaution,  est^ggcrated  the  number  of 
the  soldiery,  and  misrepresented  the  object  of  the  pre- 
parations ;  and  an  address  was  voted,  conjuring  his  ma^ 
jesty  to  send  back  the  troops  ^to  their  former  posts;  and 
trust  to  the  loyalty  of  thp  citizens.  The  answer  imported, 
that  none  but  ill-disposed  persons  would  persuade  the 
people  to  misinterpret  the  motives  for  assembling  troops^ 
as  a  military  force  was  obviously  requisite  to  secure  the 
public  tranquillity,  amidst  popular  agitation  and  disorder* 
Not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  the  leaders  of  the  assembly, 
propagated  new  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions, 
in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  consumption  of  differ^ 
ent  articles  by  the  troops  cantoned  near  Paris  :  but  this 
artifice  had  no  effect. 

M.  Necker^s  conduct  having  excited  doubts  of  his 
ministerial  capacity,  and  even  of  the  rectitude  of  his  in- 
tentionst.the  king  was  advised  to  dismiss  him.  He  had 
absented  himself  from  the  late  royal  sitting,  which  he 
had  recommended  ;  had  courted  the  commons  by  an  ob-* 
sequious  letter  to  their  president ;  and  seemed  more  scbh 
sible  of  the  idle  gratifications  of  vanit\>  than  capable  of 
acting  well,  or  disposed  to  do  his  duty.  By  a  royal  letter, 
he  was  discarded,  and  desired  to  retire  from 

^"'^»-    F«nce. 

So  great  was  the  popularity  of  this  minister,  that  his 
dismission  occasioned  loud  clamors  and  furious  commo- 
tions. Camille  Des-Moulins,  haranguing  the  Parisian 
rabble,  added  fiiel  to  the  bursting  flame.  Some  barriers 
were  set  on  fire ;  but  the  arrival  of  troops  checked  the 
eflfervescence  of  licentiousness.  The  eagerness  of  the 
prince  de  Larobesc,  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  populace, 
inflicted  wounds  (it  is  said)  on  some  inoffensive  iodivi- 
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dualf  •  Accordhg^  to  another  acooont,  the  prince,  afibtr  re^ 
pettittg  an  aftacfe  from  a  ilMlo5ral^  party  of  FVench  guards, 
pa^mly  sMtained  farther  aggreeiaoii  from  the  insolence 
•f  the  multitude,  until  the  danger  became  so  urgent  as  to 
ptonpt  hltti  to  make  use  of  his  sabre  upon  a  forward  as* 
saihoc  This  point  is  not  very  tnaterial,  as  it  has  been  as* 
eertakied  Who  wtnre  the  aggressors  in  subsequent  common 
tiotts  of  a  mneh  more  serious  nature. 

CtaflM)i'oo8  far  bread,  a  riotous  mob  afterwards  attacked 
the  convent  of  St.  Laa^re,  plundered  and  bimed  it«  An* 
other  dtsorderif  party  carried  off  armsi  from  the  Garde- 
MeuUe :  a  ditrd  set  rushed  into  the  hotel  de  la  Poroe, 
and  liberated  the  prisoners,  but,  instead  of  granting  the 
same  favor  to  those  of  the  Chatelet,  assisted  the  keeper 
in  preventhig^  their  escape,  and  even  killed  some  who 
w^ere  pushing  forward  with  that  viewi*. 

The  pertM^ations  of  tKe  AMtropolis  furnished  the 
elect«Mrs  of  the  tiers-^tat  with  a'pi^tence  for  the  as- 
sumption of  high  auiiiority.  They  appointed  a  committee 
to  attend  to  the  restoratioQ  of  tranquillity  ;  issued  orders 
to  the  sixty  districts  into  which  Necker  had  divided 
Paris ;  and  prepared  to  organise  a  numerous  body  of 
nnlitM^fer  which,  however,  they  condescended  to  solicit 
the  assent  of  the  national  represc^nt^lives.  Deputies- 
were  sent  by  the  assembly,  in  consequence  of  this  ap« 
pUeatiaW)  to  requeet  Aat  the  kftfg  would  withdraw  the 
troops,  and  establish  the  militia.  Louis  replied^  that  the^ 
proposed' measures  did  nbt  appeal?  to  be  necessary*  The 
TObuMfy  ceaaured  the  answer,  and  renewed  k's  offensive 
resolutions. 

The.efieet  of  the  seditious  maekniadons  of  amMtious 
men  now  appeared,  in  the  execution  of  a  scheme  calcu^ 
]af«d  to  edftfeond  the  eomt.  The  populaee  selaed  all 
the  arms  deposited  in  the  hotel  of  Invalides,  where  not 

10 1tfamMWlel.-*Bertr«nd. 
F  f 
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onlv  musquets^  but  cannon  «lao,  were  fonnd*'  Many  pass- 
ed over  a  waM  into  one  of  the  courts  of  the  B««stiUe  ;  and 
some  of  these  intruders  were  wounded  by  a 

^  ^  '  discbarge  from  the  casdb.  The  artillery,  now 
began  to  play  upon  the  fortress ;  and,  after  a  short  defenea, 
the  marquis  de  Launay,  having  a  very  insufficient  garri- 
son under  his  command,  oflFered  to  surrender,  on  terms  of 
safety  for  himself  and  his  soldiers.  Such  a  promise  being 
given,  he  ordered  a  drawbridge  to  be  lowered,  and  the 
besiegers  took  possession  of  the  place". 

No  real  foundation  appears  for  the  charge  of  trei|chery 
imputed  to  the  governor.  As  the  great  danger  of  such 
an  act  was  evident,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  would 
have  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  die  people,  after  many 
had  been  admitted  on  a  promise  of  his  forbearance  v  for 
this  is  the  import  of  the  accusation.  He  was  obnoxious 
to  the  infuriate  rabble,  merely  for  having  dared  to  defend 
the  Bastille.  Tom  from  the  protection  of  some  whp  had 
acted  as  officers  at  the  siege,  he  was  bitterly  reviled, 
wounded,,  and  beheaded.  Many  of  his .  soldiers  are  said 
to  have  been  put  to  death  for  the  same  ofifence :  but  the 
interposition  of  the  guards  saved  the  rest.  M.  dc;  Fles- 
selles,  who  had  presided  in  the  committee  of  elecfeon, 
being  suddenly  suspected  of  (or,  as  some  say,  detected  in) 
a  correspondence  with  the  court,  could  not  escape  the  fu- 
ly  of  the  multitude  :  he  was  shot  as  he  was  retiring  frjom 
the  town-halL 

So  comparatively  mild  had  been  the  goverjiment  of 
Louis,  that  only  seven  prisoners,  four  of  whom  were  ac- 
cused of  forgery,  were  found  in  the  Bastille^^.  As  it's 
dungeons,  however,  had  formerly  been-  the  recqrtades 
even  of  innocent  objects  of  tyranny,  the  odium  of  the 
i^me  produced  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  and  it's  for- 
tifications.       .    .   '   ' 

1 1  Bertrand's  annals,  chap.  .8.     12  MamonteU  livre  xvxi.— -Bertrand. 
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Thb  flflfdok  was  not  yetMcMwa:;at  VeraaiHe^,  wh«i|. 
Loms,  lutviog  i^ceived  aaotlwr  sippUe^tioii  for  a  removal 
of  the  troopa,  merely  (nxhsred/^be  <k{K^ure  of  the  regir 
menta  from.tbe  Champ  de  Man*  The  aaaembly  demand- 
ed the  retneatof  ofdier  divlakau  oCitbn  a^niy  ;  aad^  the 
Best  mimtiig^  a  full  knowlege  ;of  ihe  iasurrcjction  of  the 
Parisians  prompted  the*  terrified  monarch  .  to  court  thf 
pcotqcticn  of  the  popular  rc^resentaiftYes,  and  dismiss  all 
die  tnaops  from  the  eavirons.<if  .Paris, apd  of  Versailles* 
Thus. did. that  porteatous  reVolmiQn  comfaence,  whic^ 
faaa  since  produced  such  .WQtfderful  dlfects^^. 

Deputies  were  sent  to.Paiils  ta.  communicate  to  the 
citisens  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  the  king's  submis* 
SiOQ  to  the  domiaeeriog.  assembly,  aod  restore  peace  and 
8td>ordinatiQo»  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  whose  servi- 
ces in  the  eaose  of  American  freedom  pointed  him  out  as 
a  proper  person  fcur  the  commlmd-  .of .  the  new  militia  or 
city  guards  had  accepted  the  appaintiQent  with  joy  ;  and, 
addressing  the  Parisians  in  the  town-hall,  he  announced 
ihit  patriotic  intentions  of  their  sovereign,  which  excited 
rapturous  applause. 

When  Necker  was  dismissed^  M.  de  Montmorin  and 
two  odier  ministers  had  idso  been  desired  to  resign ;  and» 
in  the  new  arrangements,  the  banm  de  Breteuil.had  been 
authorised  to  act  as  premier.  The  assembly  how  re- 
quested that  the  new  ministers  might  be  reaooved,  and 
Necker  recalled.  The  king  readily  complied  with  the 
deasand  ;  and,  to  testify  his  exterior  joy- at  the  late  recon- 
cilation,  visited  Paris  with  a  train  of  deputies.  The 
keys  of  the  city  were  presented  to  him  by  the  new  mayor, 
M.  Bailly,  who  observed  that  they  were  the  same  keys 
which  had  been  delivered  to  Henry  IV.  ^^  That  prince 
(he  added)  conquered  his '  people :  but  now  the  people 
have  conquered  their  king."    This  language  could  not 

13  Histoire  de  Is  r6vdlution,  par  R&batit,  lirre  iii. 
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lie  a^eeabte  to  Looitf ;  no  did.  he  Beem  pleftsed  at  the 
fiubstttution  of  the  cry  of.  Vwe  4a  natim  i  for.  Km  i^  Rn  t 
I  do  not  mem  to  iMiaimte,  that  he  dkregardod  the  in* 
terest  of  the  nattoO)  or  coaaideped  it  as  sepavaie  firom  hia 
own  :  font  he  problAly  thaugfat  that  the  exdnimera  mtffe 
dnposed  to  treat  him  ag  an  insignificaot  appendage  ao  die 
all-grasping  assembly,  yfksm  he  appealed  in  the  xsmn* 
hail,  he  was  welcomed  with  coDgratuiaiory  and  apphn- 
sive  speeches,  Among  which  that  of  LaUy«Toie«kil  was 
eminendy  distinguished*  In<  return  for  the  acdamations 
of  the  numerous  auditors,  he  said  with  Tisifak  emodoai, 
*^  My  people  may  always  depend  upon  my  fcgard  and 
affection",'' 

The  endeavours  of  the  commandant  of  die  Parisian 
guard,  for  the  repression  of  turbtdeBce,  were  esuoted  whh 
greater  diligence  thsn  success.  He  wished  to  resoue  M. 
Foulon  from  the  hands  of  the  murderous  rabUe^  not  fh>m 
any  esteem  for  his  character,  but  because  he  thought  eva-» 
ry  accused  or  suspected  person  had  a  right  to  a  fisir  tiid* 
That  unfortunate  old  man,  and  his  respective  son-m-law, 
Berthier,  were  put  to  death  for  their  conttesjon  with  ithe 
ministers  who  had  succeeded.  Necker  and  his  associates, 
notwitlistanding  all  the  entreaties  and  reoMmstrances  pf 
la  Fa3rette  and  of  Baiily« 

Returning  fronn  exile,  Necker  was  gradfied  with  a 
flattering  recepdon  from  the  people  and  fxoaa  the  as* 
sembly ;  and  he  procured,  fer  his  friend  the  archbidiop 
of.  Bourdeaux,  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  aeal,  while 
M.  Pautin  was  constituted  director  of  the  military  de« 
partment.  Soon  after  these  appointments,  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  it  was  resolved,  with  few  ezceptioas,  that 

"^'  '  they  should  be  abolished;  and  those  of  provinces 
and  of  towns  were  also  annulled.    Thes^  votes  involved 

1 4  Bertrand .  — ^Ma^oatel 
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MieBtiMidinvydnoseJfi«he  totaof  ptopeitjr.  Bcndiw - 
of  every  description  were  pronounced  equally  adtusaibk 
lA  uHttiry^^  di^  «nd  occksiatticai  emptoytee^ts  i  smd 
Ae  jpriaco  finDiti  vfaoee  t»itriotism  theae  and  oti^er  con* 
cMsknia  »ere  obtaioeA.forflhe.pifljtic  food^  was  prookm* 
ed.t]M  t^ntocer  of  Frcooh  libcrty^^ 

While  the  bte  imporiMit  r««olutioQ$  were  yet  uoatec- 
tmed  bf  tbe^  king,. ^«xtent  oCtbencgative  to  ht  dlknr* 
ed  te  him  was  feeqnendy  ddbatfei ;  mod  three  questigiiB 
upon  tluit  head  were  pwl  to  the  vote.  One  w^^  whether 
be  .mi^  refuse  kb  aaeent  to  the  asia  of  the  Maembly ; 
which,  pisted  aknoit  unaninouflfy.  The  eeoond  was^ 
whedier  fbt  refosai  ahoidd  be  absolute  or  merely  suapeur 
^ive;  aad  it  waa  determined  aotording  to  die  latter 
aaodeb  The  third  point  related  to  the  term  of  auipea- 
eion ;  imd  ^s  was  fficed  Cor  two  aasemhliies. 

Tbevotea  fiir  the  aaauhnetft  of  privileg«D8  were  not,  in 
eyeiy  particiibn'>  agreeidde  to  Louia :  but,  as  be  approved 
IJhcir  genend  apirit,  he  ordered  their  promulgation.  He 
waa  Aware^  indeed,  that  resiatance  would  be  of  little  use. 
He  had  in  a  manner  dttarmed  himself^  and  bared  his 
breast  to  .the.  Uows  of  demopnucy. 

A  financial  report  from  Nccker  did  not  greatly  retard 
the  ooastttutional  aetdementi  for  his  pbn,  instead  of 
being  amply  dtscuaaed,  waa  accepted  through  confidence 
in  him,  torraborated  by  the  opinion  of  a  committee.  Hia 
odculttions  wei«  not  very  consolatory  to  the  nation;  for 
ha  eadmated  the  annual  deficiency  at  aixty-oae  mtlbona 
of  livres^  and  stated  iht  necessity  of  levying  eighty 
mfllioas  by  tmmediaite  taises,  aa  a  new  loan  was  imprac- 
ticable. The  clergy  offered,  toward  the  sop{dy,  aU  the 
plate  whidi  did  not  appear  to  be  tndiapensibly  necessary 
for  the  exterior  purpose  of  divine  worship ;  and  con« 


15  Bertrand'0  Anntls,  chap.  1.').— Rabaut,  Uvre  iii. 
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triimtioiis  £rom  dl  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  sent  to  dio 
saBemUv. 

With  a  view^  of  having  the  king  more  con^tely  ift 
their  power,  the  revolutionaiy  chiefs  resolved  to  procure 
a  removal  of  the  assembly  to  the  mettopoUs,  where  riots 
might  easily  be  excited  for  the  purpose  of  intimidatioii. 
Malouet,  and  other  members  who  did  not  wish  tat  the 
humiliatKHvof  their  sovereign,  proposed  in  private  meet~ 
ings,  that  Tours  should  be  fixed  upon  as  a  more  tranqiail 
spot ;  and  it  was  expected  that  above  three  hundred*  of 
the  commons,  besides  a  majority  of  the  noUes  anddtifgy, 
would  concur  in  the   proposal*     Louis  objected  t6  the 
measure,  aUeging  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  might 
create  disturbance.     A  hint  of  the  scheme,  being 'given 
'  to  Mirabeau,  he  propagated  a  report  of  a  conspiraey  to 
carry  off  the  king  to  a  fortified  town,  and  aBsembfe  an 
army  for  the  subjugation  of  the  national  representatives. 
He  continued  his  machinations  for  the  production  of  sudi 
a  riot  as  might  over*awe  the  court,  and  draw  the  royal 
family  and  the  assemUy  to  Paris.    Louis,  to  secure  him- 
self against  an  attack,   sent  for  a  regiment  of  regular 
troops.    The  officers  of  the  gardc-du'Carps  having  given 
an  entertainment  at  the  palace  to  those  of  the  newly- 
arrived  soldiery,  the  loyal  festivity  which  prevailed  was 
misrepresented  as  an  insult  to  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  pre- 
traded  that  the  king  and  queen,  who  appeared  at  die 
lively  scene,  encouraged  the   hostile  intentions  of  the 
jovial  party  against  the  patriots.    Invidious  mention  was 
made  of  this  banquet  to  the  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  vote  by  which  it  might  be  stigmatised :  bat 
the  majority  declined  to  animadvert  upon  it,  and  took  into 
consideration  the  answer  whidi  had  been  given  by  his 
majesty  on  the  subject  of  some  new  political  regulations* 
He  would  only  assent  to  them  on  condition  of  the  allow- 
ance of  sufficient  dignity  and  power,  in  the  general  result 
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of  the  setdemeBt,  to  the  royal  admiiiistrator  of  the  nation- 
al affairs.  This  reply  was  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  assem- 
bly sent  a  deputation  to  the  palace,  to  procure  an  uncon- 
ditional asaent^^.  ' 

The  intrigues  of  the  democratic  faction  were  prosecuted 
with  success.  Men  and  women  of  the  lowest  class  were 
instigated  to  go  to  Versailles  to  demand  bread;  and  a  for- 
midable body  commenced  for  that  purpose  a  disorderly 
march.  M.  de  la  Fayette,  whom  the  ministry  had  lately 
courted  to  assist  the  king  against  the  violent  party,  was 
requested  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  national  guard  to  ac- 
company them  to  Versailles.  He  expostulated  with  them 
in  vain,  and  consented,  at  the  desire  of  the  municipality, 
to  undertake  the  journey.  A  party  of  females  first  ap- 
peared in  the  avennea  to  the  hall  of  the  assembly ;  and 
their  leader  Maiilard,  presenting  himself  at  the  bar,  im- 
plored'relief  ibr  the  starving  Parisians.  Mounier  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  inform  the  king  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  his  people  ;  and  his  majesty  not  only  ordered 
com  to  be  sent  to  the  capital  from  various  places,  but 
gave  the  desired  assent  to  the  constitutional  articles'^. 

When  La  Fayette  arrived  with  the  Parisian  guard,  he 
found  the  hall  pardy  occupied  by  the  rabble.  The  royal 
guards  had  been  insisted  by  the  populace ;  but  their 
patience  and  moderation  prevented,  at  that  time,  serious 
mischief;  and,  though  some  grounds  of  apprehension 
remained,  the  king  and  his  family^  trusting  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  popular  commandant,  retired  to  rest.  The 
next  morning,  the  mob  approached  the  palace  with  hos«> 
tile  intentioBb.  Two  of  the  guards  were  attack- 
ed at  the  entrance  ;  and,  when  one  of  them  ' , 
bad  fallen^. ■pierced  with  miMay  wounds,  the  assailants  en- 
tered the  palace,  denouncing  vengeance  against  the  queen. 
She  had  opportunely  escaped  to  the   king's   apartment. 

16  Berlrand's  annals,  chap.  15.  17  Berti-and,  chap.  16.    ' 
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where  htv  children^  at  her  earnest  le^piest,  were  farmight 
to  her.  In  dsteodia^  the  approaches  to  this  place  of  re<> 
fiige,  tome  of  die  guards  were  wounded,  and  one  wsia  kil* 
led ;  but,  by  the  efforts  of  a  party  of  grenadicfs,  who  were 
induced  to  believe  that  the  gnarda  had  no  ill  intentions 
against  the  people,  tbe  rioters  were  driven  out  of  the  pn*- 
lace.  Many  of  tbe  royal  soldiers  were  pursiied  thcoi^h 
die  streets  by  the  populace,  and  by  the  disloyal  militia  oi 
Versailles :  but  la  Fayette,  having  shaken  off  that  sleep  in 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  indulged  hiaueif,  saved,  by 
his  remonstrances  and  exertions,  die  endangered  de£end* 
ers  of  their  sovereign  ^ 

While  Louis  was  consulting  his  ministers  at  this  crisis, 
the  tutored  insurgenu  called  out,  *^  The  king  must  go 
to  Paris.''     Before  he  complied  with  this  offensive  and 
imperious  requisition,  he  desired  the  assembly  to  deli- 
berate on  the  subject  in  the  palace :  but  the   influence 
of  the  artful  Mirabeau  produced  a  contrary  vote;  and 
the  king  then  consented  to  repah-  to  the  capital.     The 
duke  of  Orleans,  for  whom  Mirabeau  wished  to  procure 
die  dignity  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  entered 
the  royal  apartment  to  observe  die  effect  of  the   con- 
spiracy :  but  he  was  soon  repelled  by  looks  of  contempt 
and  gestures  of  indignation.      The  assemUy,  being  in* 
formed  of  the  king^s  determination,  voted  itself  insepara- 
ble from  the  court ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  tbe 
immediate  progress  of  one  hundred  members,  in  com- 
pany with  the  royal  family.  The  heads  of  the  two  victims 
were  carried  upon  pikes  by  the  advunced  guard  of  the 
rabble :  the  Parisian  militia  followed ;  ^  and  dte  royal  cap- 
tives (in  the  forcible  and  indignant  language  of  Burke) 
were  slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrrd  jxeUs,  and 

ISBertrand,  chap.  17.-AnquetiI,  tome  xiii.-De  la  revolution  Fran- 
coise,  par  Necker,  tome  ii.  sect.  2.— Histoire  de  la  conjuiiAition  de  Loutft 
Philippe  Joseph  d'Orleans.  According  to  Bertrand's  account,  only 
two  of  the  guards  lost  their  livea*  and  some  others  were  wounded ;  and 
one  of  the  brigandf  fell  by  a  shot  intended  for  a  royalist.  Prudhomm« 
says,  that  fourteen  of  the  guards  perished. 
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ahriO  screams,  and  frantic  dances,  and  infamous  contume- 
lies, and  aQ  the  unuttenUe  abominations  of  the  furies  of 
hell,  in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest  of  women.** 

Tins  triumph  of  faction  over  royalty  so  disgusted  many 
of  the  representadves,  that  they  seceded  from  the  assem- 
bly. The  deliberadons  were  now  transferred  to  Paris  j 
and  an  inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  madft  into  the  late  riots 
and  outrages ;  but  it  was  not  expected  that  the  conspira* 
tofs  would  be  punished.  The  king  was  constrained  to 
(Usmiss  the  garde8Hhi<orpe  from  the  precincts  of  the  pa^ 
faice :  his  ministers  were  harassed  with  suspicions  and  ca*^ 
hunnies;  and  bis  views  and  intentions  were  studiously 
miarepresemedi*. 

In  the  progress  of  varied  arrangements,  important 
allerations  were  made  in  the  state  of  the  church,  in  law 
and  poKqr,  and  in  almost  evexy  object  that  could  be 
'comprehended  within  the  scope  of  legislative  considera^ 
tion.  The  property  of  the  church  excited  the  early  cu- 
pidity of  the  assembly  ;  and  it  was  proposed  by  Talleyrand^ 
biidiop  erf  AntuB,  that  all  ecclesiastical  and  mo- 
nastic possessions  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  ^^'  ' 
the  nation,  with  the  proviso  of  a  competent  allowance 
to  die  ministers  of.  religion,  and  to  the  expelled  monks 
and  nuns.  This  motion  was  strongly  opposed ;  but  it 
passed  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
TTbe  parliamenu,  and  assemblies  of  the  provincial  states^ 
were  suppressed  ;  and,  though  some  courts  of  law  were 
suffered  to  act,  justice  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  ad- 
ministered. Financial  difficulties  and  embarrassments  led 
to  the  emission  of  assiftiaU,  as  substitutes  for  money  ;— « 
a  delusive  and  mischievous  contrivances  The  most  op- 
pressive of  the  old  taxes  were  abolished.  Companiea 
for    exclusive    commerce    were   dissolved,  and  various 

19  Rabaut^  in  his  bistoiy,  endeavours  to  peqietuate  those  misrqpre* 
sentations  :  but  the  judicious  readera  of  his  work  will  be  on  their 
guard  against  bis  prejudices. 

Gg 
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branches  of  monopoly  annulled.  A  new  form  was  giyen 
to  municipal  corporations  ;  and  other  changes  were  rapid- 
ly introduced. 

The  French  were,  perhaps,  of  all  the  European  nations, 
except  the  Turks,  the  most  incapable  of  profiting  by  a  re^ 
volution.  Being  of  warm  and  impetuous  dispositions, 
they  were  ready  tu  rush  into  violent  changes.  Having  lit- 
tle patience  and  less  judgment,  they  did  not  give  a  fair 
trial  to  their  innovations,  or  reflect  with  coolness  on  the 
nature  of  their  crude  schemes.  Instead  of  a  deliberate 
correction  of  abuses  and  a  gradual  reform,  they  blindly 
and  precipitately  destroyed  old  establishments,  rooted  up 
the  wheat  with  the  tares,  and  annulled  at  once  both  good 
and  bad  institutions.  By  absurd  and  inconsistent  regula- 
tions, they  weakened  the  effect  of  those  parts  of  the  new 
government  which  were  unobjectionable,  and  introduced 
such  confusion  as  paved  the  way  for  the  appeal  of  artful 
men  to  the  passions  of  the  rabble,  and  for  Ae  rise  of  aiM- 
trary  power  in  an  altered  form. 

The  labors  of  the  assembly  were  not  accompanied  with 
national  tranquillity.  Commotions,  which  you  will  not 
expect  me  to  particularise,  arose  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  effervescence  of  (action,  from  a  spirit 
of  licentiousness,  and  the  rancor  of  animosity.  Disputes 
kd  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  Rapacity  and  malice  oc- 
casioned the  pillage  and  destruction  of  many  of  the  seats 
of  nobles.  To  exemplify  this  havock,  it  wiU  be  sufi- 
.cient  to  mention,  that  sixty-seven  mansions  ^ere  burned 
to  the  ground  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Macon- 
nois  and  Beaujolois.  The  populace  seemed  to  think  that 
the  privileged  orders  were  combined  in  a  league  with 
the  king  to  smother  liberty  in  it's  cradle.  On  a  charge 
of  this  kind,  the  marquis  de  Favras,  the  count  de  Puy- 
segur,  marechal  Broglio,  and  others,  were  tried 
■  by  the   judges  of  the  Chatelet ;  and,   if  the 
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fifst  of  these  had  not  been  cohdemned  and  ezecnted,  the 
ferocious  rabUe  would,  without  doubt,  have  hanged  him 
a  la  lantern^* 

These  conmotions  deeply  affected  Louis  ;  and,  in  the 
hope  of  allaying  die  ferment,  he  resolved  to  concur  with- 
out reserve  in  the  views  of  the  assembly,  and  gratify  the 
people  by  a  frank  and  full  assent  to  the  new  system*  Re- 
pairing to  the  hall,  he  addressed  the  members  in  a  long 
speech,  in  which  be  took  a  review  of  the  state 
of  affairSf  and  feelingly  lamented  the  distractions 
of  the  resbn,  but  hoped  that  effectual  reform  and  im« 
jHTOvement  might  be  prosecuted  without  farther  convul- 
-aioos  or  disturbances*  He  declared  his  approbation  of 
the  scheme  for  dividing  the  kingdom  into  eighty-three  de- 
partments, and  introducing  such  an  uniform  organisation 
as  would  much  better  connect  the  whole  than  the  former 
provincial  divisions,  in  which  an  inconvenient  dissimilarity 
of  laws  and  usages  prevailed.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  de- 
vote their  whole  attention  to  the  public  good  ;  to  esta- 
blish a  degree  of  freedom  not  incompatible  with  social 
peace  and  order,  reclaim  the  unthinking  and  deluded  por- 
tion of  the  community  to  a  due  sense  of  propriety  and 
justice,  and  put  an  end  to  those  veiiations  and  oppressions 
which  had  already  impelled  many  citizens  to  seek  securi- 
ty in  a  foreign  land. 

One  effect  of  the  royal  speech  was  the  adoption  of  a 
new  oath,  importing  that  every  representative  would  be 
faidxful  to  the  nation,  thd  law,  and  the  king,  and  would 
maintain  to  the  ptmost  of  his  power  the  constitution  de- 
creed by  the  assembly,  and  accepted  by  his  majesty.  An- 
other effect  was  the  presentation  of  applausive  addresses 
from  the  different  municipalities;  but  the  impression 
made  by  the  conduct  of  Louis  was  not  permanently  bene- 
ficial. 

20  Histoirc  des  errcurs,  des  fautcs,  ct  4^s  cvimcs,  comniis  pen  hii*, 
la  r^yolution  Frsuicoise,  tome  iii.  * 
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In  the  fintfictAl  dttcaaaioiM,  the  pradigilky  of  the  cMrt 
v«B  ccDsored ;  and  the  red  b^ok  wm  demaiuied  by  the 
king's  adversaries,  to  remove  all  doubts  upon  that  subject* 
It  was  pretendedy  when  the  book  had  been  czamiaed,  that 
the  annual  expenditure,  with  coounon  prudence  and  apo- 
nomy,  might  have  be«!i  diminished  in  the  propottion  of 
one-fifth  :  but  moderate  and  unbiassed  members  affiivscd, 
that  the  charge  was  ill  founded. 

By  the  oratorical  plausibility  of  Necfcer,  the  m«l»is  qt 
supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  were  magntfiad ; 
and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  restoradon  of  ovdar  to  tho 
finances,  and  of  providbg  funds  for  the  gradual  tiquidatkHi 
of  the  public  debt,  removed  from  the  sanguine  the  deead 
of  a  dangerous  inso)  rency.  The  king,  being  desired  bjF 
die  assemUy  to  fix  the  civil  list  on  such  a  basis  as  would 
correspond  with  the  dignity  of  his  throne,  replied,  that 
he  would  studiously  endeavour  to  combine  cBcooomy  with 
a  respectability  of  appearance  worthy  of  the  licad  of  a 
great  nation.  But,  while  the  royal  dignity  was  thus  al* 
lowed  to  be  maintained,  the  annulment  of  tides  and  the 
extinction  of  herediury  nobility  weakened  one  of  the 
props  and  safeguards  of  die  throne.  Lambel  having  aaade 
a  motion  for  this  purpose,  thedensocrats  wonld 
scarcely  suffered  it  to  be  debated,  and  it  waa 
sanctioned  by  a  commanding  majority'^ 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  (whish  was  reck- 
oned from  the  reduction  of  the  Bastiie)  app^roached,  gl««t 
preparations  were  made  for  the  celebri^  id  a  national 
confederation^  a  public  covenant,  or  consututioQal  league* 
A  spacious  amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars :  mass  was  solenmly  performed ;  and,  when  the  king 
had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  the  as-. 
aembly,  the  delegates  who  had  been  invi^  from  the  pro- 
vinces, the  regular  troops,  the  militia,  and  the  spectators, 
^pi)i)d  themselves  by  a  similar  sanction. 

21  Bertrjuid's  annals,  chap.  25,  26. 


Atuirmi  lOlBml  of  cowfaraiiiye  iinMiq\fil]tef,  sew  dis^ 
tiyrbanMB  araae*  These  were  diiefly  impuibMe  to  the 
«to  •£  a  it  iMMirtric  society,  notonmit  &r  die  iproftigacjr, 
yiOttqr^  and^nieltgr,  not  of  k^s  evighml  meflnben,  bnt  of 
the  tnrtiriiiiMln  of  whom  it  ^mm  titeequentfy  composed* 
it  was  ikt  oApraig  or  coodsoation  of  a  dab  iastkiited  ia 
the  year  17W,  by  the  Breton  deputies  ;  and,  as  k*s  place 
of  meedag^pasthe  hail  of  an  edifice  lately  ocoupted  by 
yaooUn  aunka,  this  deaignation  ivas  assumed  by  the 
society.  Some  of  the  membera  aoon  acceded  from  it, 
and  ibnaod  a  new  society,  which  was  eclipsed  by  die  su^^ 
perior  ahili^  and  influeoee  of  dse  Jacobins.  The  htter 
took  tvery  oppottvnity  of  inlamibg  dtt  iainds  of  die 
people,  not  oidy  against  die  cocnt,  but  even  against  the 
aasenlity,  when  it's  prooeedmgs  and  reaolutioDS  were  not 
so  bold  or  violent  as  to  suit  die  vicwb  of  the  ambitious 
inceodiariea  of  ikt  club*  Sodedes,  correspondiag  widi 
the  Jacobin  fraternity  of  Paris,  were  estaUished  in  the 
provinces.  Seditious  intrigues  and  machinations  pre- 
vailed. The  sddier  and  the  seaauMi,  the  tradesman  and 
the  medianic,  were  seduced  from  their  aUegiaBce ;  and 
die  memhm  of  liberal  professions  were  courted  to  assist 
in  die  gaaae  work  of  raformiog  and  perfecting  potidcal  in* 
■iitkitions* 

Tie  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  grent  opulence  had  been 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  Isetioa,  had  i>een  denounced 
by  the  moderate  refermis^ts  «s  an  enemy  of  the  state : 
hot  be  condmied  hia  intrigues  fer  power,  calumniated  the 
dunniier  and  conduct  of  his  royal  reladve,  and  even 
aimed  at  die  aequisidon  of  sovereignty,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  amidat  the  diaorders  aud  confusion  of  the 
realm**. 

That  spirit  of  insubordlnaticm  which  was  thus  artfully 
promoted^  was  pmicularly  evinced  at  Nanci.    The  gar- 

fa  Htstoire  de  Is  conjara^en  de  Louis  Vhilippe  Joseph  d^OrUans. 
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rison  mutinied  against  the  officers ;  extorted  from  them, 
on  pretence  of    a  lawful  claim,    considerahle   sums  of 
jnooey  ;  and  seized  the  chests  of  the  regiments.     Com* 
plaint  was  made  of  these  proceedings  to  the  assembly ; 
and  consequent  orders  were  given  for  the  enforcement  of 
a  new  decree  against  military  treason  or  rebellion.     The 
marquis  de  Bouiil^,  having  in  vain  demanded  the   sur- 
render of  the  chief  mutineers,  and  the  release  of  the 
officers  whom  they  had   imprisoned,   advanced   toward 
Nanci  with  a  small  army.     On  his  approach,  the  officers 
were  liberated ;  the  garrison  seemed  ready  to  leave  the 
town  ;  and  an  accommodation  was  confidently  expected. 
But  the  obstinacy  of  two  battalions  of  Swiss  led  to  a  dif- 
ferent result.   They  declared  that  they  would  not  submit, 
.  and  urged  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  support  „tfaem  in 
their  resistance.     Pasted  at  one  of  the  gates^  diey  com- 
menced hostilities,  when  they  were  summoned 
to  open  it ;  and  fifty  of  BouiU6's  men   were      "^'  ^  ' 
kiDed  by  a  furious  discharge  of  cannon  and  musquetry. 
Enraged  at  this  assault,  the  rest  of  his  soldiers  rushed 
into  the  town,  and  slew  all  whom  they  met.     Many  of 
the  inhabitants  fired  upon  them  from  the  houses ;  and 
for  three  hours  a  dresidful  conflict  raged.   Four  battalions 
belonging  to  the  garrison  took  no  part  in  the  action,  but 
remained  in  their. barracks,  anxiously  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  batde.     If  they  had  joined  the  Swiss,  the 
marquis  might  perhaps  have  been  overpowered**- 

Having  subdued  all  resistance,  iVf  •  de  Bouille  reinstated 
the  municipaliQT,  which  had  lost  it's  authority  during  die 
mutiny.  He  not  only  received  the  thanks  of  the  king  for 
his  services  on  this  occasion,  but  was  complimented  widi 

23  Mcmoiw  relating  to  the  French  revolution,  translated  from  the 

manascript  of  the  marquis  de  Bouill6 Histoire  des  erreurs,  des 

fautes,  et  des  crimes  de  la  revolution,  tome  iii.—Prttdhomnic  says,  that 
fifteen  hundred  persons  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Twenty-three  of 
the  Swiss  insurgenu  were  afterwards  condemned  to  death. 
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the  approbatmrof  the  ndiag  assembly.  The  populace, 
however,  inveighed  against  him  ds  a  sanguinary  arbto- 
cratf'who  deserved  to  lose  bis  head  for  the  horriUe  mas- 
sacre committed  by  his  orders* 

From  a  different  cause.  Angers,  in  the  following  week, 
became  a  scene  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  people  called 
for  a  diminution  of  the  high  price  of  bread ;  the  magis- 
trates reduced  it ;  and  the  clamor  seemed,  to  subside. 
But  a  renewal  of  tumult  followed  ;  and  the  red  flag  was 
hoisted  in  terrorem*  A  body  of  workmen,  not  intimida- 
ted, fired  upon  the  soldiers,  without  mortally  wounding 
any  of  them*  The  troops  returned  the  fire,  and  killed 
fiftyH)ne  persons^. 

.  The  inquiry  into  the  riot  at  Versailles  had  occupied 
ipr  a  considerable  time  the  court  of  the  Chatelet ;  and 
an  elaborate  report  was  at  length  presented  to  the  assem- 
bly. It  sufiicttntiy  appeared  that  the  outrages  arose  from 
a  plot  of  the  Orleans  faction,  not  from  casual  or  unpre- 
meditated turbulence :  but  the  arts  and  influence  of  the 
violent  party  obstructed  the  demands  of  justice  ;  and  not 
only  the  chief  conspirators,  but  also  the  most  active 
agents  in  the  riot,  were  suffered  to  avoid  merited  punish- 
ment. 

As  Necker  was  unfriendly  to  some  of  the  innovating 
decrees  of  the  assembly,  and  was  not  a  violent  democrat, 
he  had  lost  his  influence  in  the  national  council ;  and,  as 
he  was  the  object  of  satirical  effusions  and  libellous  attacks, 
he  found  his  situation  very  unpleasing,  and  even  dan- 
gerous. The  revival  of  commotion  furnished  a  pretence 
for  imputing,  to  his  want  of  energy  and  to  the  inability 
of  his  colleagues,  the  obstacles  which  retarded  the  re- 
generation of  the  state.  Thus  assailed,  he  resigned  all 
concern  in  the  administration,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country. 

24  Histoire  des  erreurs,  &c.  tome  iii. 
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iltiiincer,  M«  de  ki  Lu«tnMy  wIk>  wag  iucccedcd  1^  Fleu* 
ifatt.  M.dehTourdaFlotfibenrifdtrefiBfQnhodtliecb- 
rectioD  of  militaiy  aflSiin ;  aod  ]M«  do  Pbrtail  was  appoint* 
edtothatitsdott.  Deport  do  Term  becamke^er  of  Ae 
g^reatseal ;  aad,  before  tile  end  of  Ae  year,  Bloadel  WMoa* 
nied  minister  of  the  interior,  on  die  resigaatioo  of  M.  deSt. 
Prieftt,  who  was  too  firm  a  rOjraEat  to  pleaae  die  nriiag  par- 
ty. Lambert  regulated  the  fimmces  for  a  short  time,  aad 
Aen  gave  way  to  M.  de  Lessart 

The  disgost  of  the  clergy  at  die  seiaure  of  their  proper- 
ty, and  at  the  alteiatiom  imide  by  die  assembly  indie  (Hs- 
posal  of  benefices  and  in  spiritual  discipline,  increased  the 
public  disorder.  They  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  de* 
trees,  sod  exclaimed  agunst  the  triolent  spirit  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nadon.  The  debates  of  the  assembly,  with 
reference  to  die  clerical  order,  were  vet^  animated.  Voided 
stigmatised  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics ;  urged  them  to  renounce  dieir  prejudices,  and 
think  no  more  of  the  privileges  and  opulence  of  whkh  they 
had  been  jusdy  deprived ;  and,  in  the  name  of  a  commit- 
tee, proposed  a  decree,  commanding  them  to  take  the  new 
oath  widiout  delay,  on  pain  of  losing  their  stipends,  being 
subjected  to  farther  penalties,  and  declared  incapable  of  hol- 
ding any  public  office.    The  motion  was  ably  opposed  by 
Mauxy  and  other  speakers ;  but,  being  artfully  defended  by 
the  democratic  orators,  it  received  general  as- 
^'    *   sent.  The  king  delayed  his  sanction  to  it,  on  ac- 
count of  it's  importance  and  severity :  but,  to  prevent  im- 
portunities and  clamors,  he  confirmed  it.  Sixty  representa*^ 
tive  ecclesiastics  now  took  the  oath ;  but  it  was  declined  by 
die  far  greater  part  of  the  clerical  body  in  the  assembly. 
Two  months  were  allowed  for  re-consideration ; 
'  and  the  decree  was  then  enforced  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  constitutional  bishops  and  priests. 
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Mirabeau  had  been  <mt  of  the  most  strenuous  aup- 
pt)Ttev8  of  ecclesiaBtioal  rtfortn :  but  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
seemed  to  abate ;  and  he  endkavoured  to  allay  the  vio-^ 
kftce  at  the  stofin  which  threatened  the  der^.  He  was 
now  ohosefei  president  c^  the  assembly ;  and  was,  at  tlie 
same  tiitio,  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  court* 
A  Irietii  haviDg  represeirted  him  as  one  who  might  easily 
be  %lH»ught  back  to  mnotiarchical  principles^  if  those  of 
public  liberty  should  still  be  preserved,  Louis  made  such 
overtures  as  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  die  royal 
service.  Hsfvittg  a  satisfactory  pledge  of  the  king's 
good  iMentions,  he  expressed  a  hope  of  checking  revo- 
lutionary e&tmvagaikce  and  licentiottsness ;  but  he  found 
It  necessary  to  disguise  his  sentiments,  that  he  ipight  not 
lose  that  popularity  which  might  enable  him  to  act  with 
greater  elBcacy.  in  a  maederly  memorial,  he  discussed 
the  subject  cf  the  vevolutiob,  ^i^posed  the  views  of  the 
dlHSerent  parties,  and  illustrated  ihe  general  state  of  afiairs ; 
and,  to  remedy  die  evils  which  had  arisen,  he  proposed 
the  convocation  of  an  assembly  better  constituted  than 
the  present,  and  the  formation  of  a  tiew  code  of  law  and 
government,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  sig»- 
ttified  in  the  instructions  of  the  electors*  The  minister 
Montmorin,  and  Malouet,  were  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  of  dissolving  the  assembly ;  and  Louis  declared 
that  he  would  not  adopt  any  scheme  which  might  lead  to 
a  <nvil  war :  but  Mirabeau  was  encouraged  to  form  a 
paat}^  with  eeal  and  diligence**. 

The  chair  was  filled  by  this  distinguished  deputy  with 
impressive  dignity ;  and  he  nbly  steered  between  the  ck- 
tremes  oft  courtly  subserviency  and  democratic  zeal.  The 
king  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  ;  and 
the  leading  party  stfU  considered  him  as  friendly  to  the 
popular  cause,  though  he  sometimes  took  an  opportunity 
of  reprehending  the  spirit  of  faction. 

25  Bcrtmnd's  Annals,  chup.  36.        ,\ 
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In  a  debate  on  the  propriety  of  restraining  emigration, 
he  spoke  more  decisively  than  either  party  seemed  to 
expect.  The  democrats  wished  to  prevent  any  person 
from  quitting  the  kingdom,  as  emigration  would  be  invi- 
dious, and  might  injure  the  public  cause:  but  the  pre- 
sident condemned  the  proposed  restriction  as  tyrannical, 
and  asserted  that  a  general  law  of  that  kind  would  be  dis- 
regarded, and  indeed  ought  not  to  be  obeyed.  It  was 
postponed  after  a  clamorous  meeting. 

Emigration  being  considered  as  an  insult  to  the  pre- 
vailing pArty,  renewed  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  it  j 
and  the  intended  departure  of  Adelaide  and  Victoire,  the 
king's  auntS)  aroused  a  malignant  spirit  of  opposition* 
Those  princesses  were  known  to  have  supported  their 
father  and  the  chancellor  Maupeou  in  the  arbitrary  pro-^ 
ceedings  against  the  parliaments;  and  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  they  had  advised  their  nephew  to  check/ 
by  firmness  and  vigor,  the  progress  of  democracy.  Af- 
fecting to  dread  the  operation  of  their  political  intrigues 
in  foreign  courts,  the  majority  of  the  sections  of  Paris  re- 
quested the  king  and  the  assembly  to  prohibit  their  de- 
parture ;  but,  after  warm  debates,  they  were  allowed  to 
commence  their  journey^  At  Amai,  they  were  stopped 
in  their  progress,  until  a  courier  arrived  from  Paris  with 
full  permission  for  their  departure.  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cenis  they  were  met  by  the  ^ount  d'Artois,  whq  had 
already  emigrated.  While  they  were  at  Turin,  the  en- 
couragement supposed  to  be  given  to  their  countrymen 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  occasioned  a  riot  at  Chamberi ; 
and,  by  the  violent  interference  of  the  troops,  about  fifty 
persons  were  wounded.  The  princesses  hastened  to 
Rome,  and  were  treated  by  the  pope  with  high  respect^. 

The  negotiation  with  Mirabeau  being  continued^  emis- 

26  >ffcinoIre3  Ilistorlques  de  Mes-Damts  Adelaide  et  ViotOire  de 
I'i-ance,  Fillea  de  Louis  XV.  / 
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saries  were  employed  in  sounding  the  inclinations  of  the 
principal  inhabitants, of  the  departments  ;  and  M.  de  Bou- 
Hie  took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  x>(  a  scheme  cal- 
culated to  restore  the  balance  in  favour  of  royalty.  M.  de^ 
~  la  Fayette  was  also  meditating  a  political  plan,  but  not 
in  concert  with  Mirabeau,  for  whom  he  had  no  regard, 
and  by  whom  he  was  despised.  He  wished  to  consolidate 
the  revolution  in  such  a  mode  as  might  preserve  the  mo- 
narchy, which,  however,'  he  was  too  much  inclined  to 
depress.  This  commander  kept  the  king  almost  a  priso- 
ner at  the  Thuiieries.  When  some  commotidns  had  alar- 
med his  majesty,  about  three  hundred  royalists  hastened 
to  defend  him  :  but  the  officers  .of  the  national  guard  in- 
sisted on  their  retiring,  after  the  surrender  of  their  arms 
to  the  king,  who  was  not  only  obliged  by  La  Fayette  to 
deliver  up  the  arms,  but  was  prohibited  from  admitting 
any  strangers  into  the  palace.  These  iqaults  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  feelings  of  the  harassed  prince,  who 
was  soon  ^fter  seized  with  a  fever.  His  recovery  was  ce- 
lebrated with  illuminations ;  and  even  the  assembly  ex- 
pressed joy  on  the  occasion. 

While  the  king's  new  friend  was  maturing  his  important 
scheme,  he  contracted  an  illness  which  hurried  him  to  his 
grave.  The  suspicion  of  his  being  poisoned  was 
wholly  unfounded.  His  death  was  generally  la- 
mented ;  and  his  memory  was  honored  by  a  public  and 
magnificent  funeral.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilitits,  a 
commanding  orator,  a  powerful  reasonfsr,  and  an  intelli- 
gent statesman.  But  his  private  character  was  not  the  most 
honorable  or  correct ;  for  he  was  faithless,  selfish,  and  pro- 
fligate. Ambition  led  him  to  promote  revolutionary  disor- 
der :  but  he  was  ready  to  support  the  royal  cause  when 
attractive  offers  appealed  to  his  self-interest. 

Afiected  at  the  loss  of  Mirabeau's  expected  services, 
and  weary  of  captivity,  Louis  was  inclined  to  seek  com- 
fort^and  protection  at  a  distance  from  his  turbulent  ca 
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pital.  He  was  advised  by  M.  de  Moqtmorin  19  propose 
to  the  emperor  the  foriination  of  such  a  league  among  the 
continental  powers,  as  might,  without  actual  war,  intimi** 
date  the  assembly  into  respect  and  moderatioB.  AU  the 
arts  of  persuasion,  ^nd  adil  the  eficacy  of  bribes,  were  ia 
the  mean  time  to  be  employed  in  infiuencing  the  depu^ 
ties,  the  Jacobin  club,  the  national  guard,  and  the  c^m* 
TnuTfe  of  Paris.  On  pretence  of  averting  hostilities,  the  kHBig> 
was  to  negotiate  with  the' combined  powers,  and^  put  thcr 
army  on  an  orderly  and  respectable  footing.  He  was  tfaeo 
to  proceed  to  the  frontiers,  command  the  entigraots  to  re*' 
turn  and  join  tua  troops,  form  a  new  administration,  and 
summon  the  assembly  to  deliberate  under  his  eye.  The 
electoral  ifosemblies  were  to  be  consulted ;  and  a  phm  o£ 
{government,  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  monar- 
chy,  yet  not  inconsistent  With  reasonable  liber^,  was  ta 
be  setded  with  general  consent.  After  the  adjustment  of 
an  accommodation  with  foreign  powers,  Louis  was  to  re-> 
turn  to  Paris ;  and  affairs,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  would  tbe&. 
proceed  in  a  prosperous  train'^. 

The  emperor  was  pleased  with  the  propositions,  and  pr&p 
mised  to  treat  with  those  princes  who  were  unfriendly  to 
democratic  usurpation.  M.  de  GiUiers  was  authorised  to 
disclose  the  scheme  to  the  emigrants  in  general,  and  to 
the  count  d*  Artois  in  particular.  This  prince  was  eager  to 
promote  the  confederacy  ;  but  he  rather  hoped  than  expec- 
ted that  it  would  have  the  desired  effect. 

A  declaration  which  Mootmorin  was  ordered 

^  ^'  to  send  to  the  French  ambassadors  at  different 
courts,  tended  to  degrade  the  king,  as  it  asserted  known 
falsehoods ;  and  it  produced  no  effect  to  his  advantage. 
In  consequence  of  an  offer  of  service  from  the  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Lametfa,  whp  had  considerable  inftuence 
over  the  assembly,  be  declared  that  he  was  ki^py  and 

27  "Bcrtrand's  annalu,  cli^.  ^9. 
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fp€^^  (at  a  tU»^  whe9^  h/e  was  a^tated  with  d^iagiii  aqd 
aojuety,  avd  waa  not  ev«a  sutBSered  to  make  iqi  aKci«r-« 
aion  ficoia  one  |)ata$e  to  aof^har,  or  £qUov  ^U  owm  will 
in  aoj?  reapectf  i(  it.  did  not  agjif  e  witb  that  of  th^ 
people  or  their  representatives),  and  thattbe^  coidiaUy 
sq>proved  the  constitntipo  wbicb  had  be«B  fraaaed  by 
ibe  wiadom  of  patriotic  delegates.  The  applause  of  tfae^ 
aasemhly  waa  lavished  oa  lum  Cor  his  kindneas.  and  coiir> 
deaseBsion ;  and  the  president,  observing  that  the  liydc9 
of  factian  had  a  hundjpcd  haada^  coagraitulaldd  him  o« 
having  stricken  off  the  last*  Tim  s^paakcpr  either  did  imH; 
mean  what  ha  aaid^  o»  waa  Qot  s^t»at0d  by  the  ^^xMk  of 
prophecy. 

Montmorin)  who  had  reluctandgr  cocnpUad  widi  the 
earned  ^ntreatiea  of  Louis^  in  aigwig  a  de^latadoia 
which  aaiUtaied  against  lua  scheme^  contiautd  to  treat 
with  the  count  de  Mesci ;  aed^  during  this  aegptiatioi^ 
]tl«  d' Artoia  had  :m  interview  at  Mantua  with 
the  en^evon  The  chief  points  of  the  conver-  ^^  ^^' 
aation  wer^  committed  to  writing  by  M.  de  Calonne,  and 
^.prygt^  corrected  by  hia  imperial  majesty,  was  transmit- 
ted ta  the  French  court*  Leopold  engaged  to  send  diir- 
tyofive  thousand  mea  to  the  fiontiem :  Sbain  and  other 
pawecs  agreed  to  put  armiea  in  motion :  a  declaration 
was  to  be  prepared  in  the  name  of  the  family  of  Bourboo,. 
and  ta  be  succeeded  by  a  maniieatoof  the  allies,  stating 
the  modves  and  the  expediency  of  their  interference :  the 
parUamenta  of  the  realm  were  ta  be  re-assembled ;  and 
the  king,  reauming  bia  authority^  was ,  to  regulate  it  ac- 
cording to  his  awn  wish,  with  a  ;eaaonlable  attention  to 
the  desWea  already  e:^e8sed  fagr  th«  elecioraof  the  states- 
gieneral^. 

The  asaembfy,  ia  the  m^aa  time,,  hastened  to  con4>Iete 
the  conaMttttioai    The  people  loudly  called  for  despatch  ; 

28  Antnmd'fe  aimah,  sflap.  49. 
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and,  in  compliance  with  the  general  wish,  a  time  was  fix- 
ed for  the  convocation  of  primary  assemblies,  that  the 
constituent  body  might  be  succeeded  by  a  legislative 
council,  from  which  the  present  national  representatives 
should  be  excluded. 

Disgusted  at  the  insults  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and 
desirous  of  a  full  freedom  of  action,  Louis  had  iformed 
the  resolution  (in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of 
Mirabeau  aud  other  advisers)  of  retiring  from  Paris  to  a 
less  turbulent  town,  where  he  might  be  surrounded  by 
loyal  troops  and  well-disposed  subjects.  Having  great 
confidence  in  M.  de  Bouille,  he  imparted  the  scheme  to 
that  nobleman,  and  desired  him  td  fix  the  place.  Bouille 
aliswered,  that  an  amicable  invasion  of  France  on  the 
pftrt  of  the  emperor  would  /iirnish  a  pretence  for  levying 
an  army ;  that  the  king  might  assume  the  personal  com- 
mand of  this  force,  and,  thus  supported,  might  obtain 
fh>m  the  assembly  a  sufficient  degree  of  power  to  ensure 
his  independence  and  respectability.  The  journey  was 
80  long  delayed,  that  the  time  when  it  was  undertaken 
was  very  unfavorable  to  it^s  success.  The  Jacobins  had 
augmented  their  influence  and  extended  their  power :  a 
general  distrust  of  the  king's  views  seemed  to  prevail ; 
and  the  loyalty  even  of  the  army  under  Bouille  visibly 
declined**. 

On  the  departure  of  Louis  and  his  family,  a  declaration 
was  addressed  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  France,  exhibiting 
a  view  of  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  revolution — the 
violation  of  property  and  of  personal  security,  the  im- 
punity of  crimes,  the  waint  of  a  regular  government,  die 
annihilation  of  the  authority  of  a  prince  who  had  given 
the  strongest  testimonies  of  regard  for  his  people,  and 
the  ruin  of  that  executive  power  which  might  have 
crushed  faction  and  preserved  order.     The  journey  wa« 

f 
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rqsresented  by  the  king  as  the  means  of  recovering  liber- 
ty for  the  court,  and  of  enabling  himself .  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  internal  peace  and  security. 

The  king  and  queen,  with  their  children  and  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  left  Paris,  in  the  hqpc  of  reach- 
ing  Mont  Mcdi.  They  proceeded  without  mo- 
lestation to  Var^nnes,^  but  were  stopped  at  that  town  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  discovery  of  their  rank 
by  the  post-master  Drouet,  who,  concerting  measures 
with  Sause,  the  attorney  or  agent  of  the  commune^  alarm- 
ed the  country,  and  found  means  to  assemble  fifteen 
thousand  men,  furnished  with  various  offensive  weapons. 
Louis  would  not  suffer  his  guards  to  attack  the  obstructors 
of  his  progress  ;  and  Bouille  was  prevented  by  the  militia 
and  the  peasantry  from  rescuing  his  endangered  sovereign^ 
who  was  detained  by  the  municipality  until  instructions 
arrived  from  the  capitaF. 

It  has  been  suspected,  by  partial  writers,  that  M.  de  la 
Fayette  was  acquainted  with  the  king's  intention  of  re- 
tiring, and,  having  suffered  him  to  commence  his  journey^ 
took  measures  for  it's  frustration :  but  therer  is  no  proof 
of  this  act  of  treachery.  He  informed  the  assembly, 
however,  that  the  royal  family  had  disapp  -ared  from  the 
Thuileries;  adding,  that  the  vigilance  of  the  people  would 
probably  soon  discover  the  fugitives. 

Surprise  was  the  first  sensation  of  the  Parisians  on  the 
occasion:  indignation  then  arose;  and  a  calm  followed, 
as  if  the  people  had  been  relieved  from  a  burthen.  The 
Jacobins  were  pleased  at  the  flight,  as  it  tended  to  pro- 
mote their  views  of  republicanism.  The  assembly  de- 
creed that  the  ministers  should  not  attend  to  any  orders 
which  they  might  receive  from  the  king.  Couriers  were 
sent  fo  all  the  depart/ncnts,  to  stop  travellers,  and  put  the 
magistrates  and  people  on  their  guard ;  and  an  oath  of 

30  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^.->-Memoires  Politiqties  et 
Militaires,  pour  senrir  a  rHistoire  secrete  d^  la  Revolution  Fraiicoise, 
tome  i. 
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Bdelitf  to  the  nation  was  exacted  from  every  individual 
in  the  artfiy  dr  in  office** 

The  royal  fogidvcs  were  escorted  back  to  Paris  ty  tlie 
scAdiery  mi  die  rabble.  By  torturing  the  import  of  an 
article  ot  the  new  code,  the  king^s  adversaries  endeavour- 
ed to  prove  that  he  had  rfxlicated  the  throne ;  but  lihe 
tefibrts  of  Bamave  and  other  deputies,  f^o  at  this  time 
joined  die  party  of  La  Fayette,  from  a  disapprobation  of 
tfhe  views  of  the  Jacobins,  and  formed  the  moderate  and 
consthimonal  chib  of  FmlkmSj  baffled  the  views  of  the 
opposers  of  royalty. 

Hie  republican  violence  of  the  Jacobins  urged  them 
to  represent  the  king's  flight  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
his  dethronement.  Pechion  did  not  scruple  to  propose^ 
that  Louis  should  be  brought  to  trial,  as  his  declared  in- 
violability could  only  be  applied  to  acts  of  royalty :  but 
the  assembly  rejected  the  motion  as  unconstitutional.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  sedidous  club,  Brissot  maintained,  in  a 
studied  harangue,  that  it  was  not  merely  lawful,  but  an 
act  df  duty,  to  try  the  king ;  and  pamphlets  to  that  effect 
were  industriously  dispersed.  The  friends  of  th^  consti- 
tution discouraged  such  doctrines,  without  manifestiujg 
that  spirit  which  the  danger  of  their  sovereign  required 
them  to  exext. 

The  Jacobin  club,  the  society  of  Cordeliers  (so  called 
from  meeting  in  a  convent  formerly  belonging  to  that 
order),  and  other  democratic  associations,  contioued  to 
inveigh  against  the  king,  and  demand  his  punishment. 
Their  arts  and  clamors  having  occasioned  a  tumultuous 
meeting'  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  mayor  proclaimed 
martial  law ;  the  national  guard,  attacked  by  the 

^  mob,  fired,  and  killed  or  wounded  thirty  or  for- 
ty of  the  rioters.     For  this  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of 

31  Uirtoire  da  demier  Retgne  dtt  U  Monarchie  Fnincoi8e>  chap,  i 
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.tfa^   people^    Bailly  was  never  forgiven  by  the   Jaco- 

bins'*« 

A  continuance  of  deliberation  and  discussion  at  length 
completed  the  expected  code.  A  deputation  beipg  escort* 
ed  by  troops  to  the  palace,  Thouret  thus  addressed  the 
king :  ^  The  representatives  of  the  nation  present  to 
your  majesty  the  constitutional  act,  which  consecrates 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  French  people,  tends  to 
establish  the  true  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  regenerates 
the  government  of  the  empire."  Louis  promised  to  ex- 
amine it,  and  state  his  (pinion  of  it  with  all  reasonable 
despatch.  After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  he  declared  his 
acceptance  of  it.  If  it  had  been  presented  to  him  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure  from  Paris,  he  could  not  have 
prevailed  upon  himself  to  accept  it :  but,  as  it  had  been, 
since  that  time,  improved  in  various  respects,  had  been 
rendered  more  promotive  of  good  government  and  order, 
and  had  secured  a  more  general  sanction  in  the  public  opi- 
nion, he  now  engaged  to  maintain  it  at  home,  defend  il 
against  attacks  from  abroad,  and  endeavour  to  carry  it  into 
complete  effect.  He  added,  however,  that  he  did  not  per-. 
ceive,  in  the  means  allowed  to  the  executive  power,  all 
the  energy  necessary  for  concentration  and  unity ;  and 
he  subjoined  a  caution  against  that  discord  which  might 
lead  to  anarchy.  On  the  following  day,  he  appeared  in 
the  hall  of  the  assembly,  took  an  oath  for  the 
observance  of  the  new  constitution,  and  signed 
the  act.  The  president,  in  a  posture  of  nonchalance^ 
without  rising  from  his  seat,  congratulated  Louis  on  his 
enjoyment  of  the  most  desirable  crown  in  the  universe^ 
secured  by  the  permanent  and  decisive  authority  of  a 
'constitution  freely  decreed. 

A  ceremonious  proclamation  followed.     The  Parisian 
municipality  announced,  with  .military  parade,  that  tfatf 

S3  Bertrand's  Annals,  chap.  4d 
li 


isflttonal  assembljt  hnving  fiwisked  (within  the  spaice  of 
two  years  and  two  months)  their  constitutional  Labon, 
had  consigned  the  net,  confirmed  by  the  kitig,  to4iaie  fidelity 
df  the  legislative  body,  as  a  •sacred  deposit,— to  the  vigi- 
hnce  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  fi^milies,  the  affections 
of  the  young  citizens,  and  the  courage  -and  *zeal  of  aU 

At  the  time  of  completing  this  boasted  work  of  human 
'ivxsdom,  or  (as  some'have  termed  it)  monument  of  human 
folly,  an  act  of  revolutionary  rapacity  was  committed  by 
the  assembly :  I  allude  '  to  the  seizure  of  the  Corotat 
Venaissin.  A  motion  for  it's  union  with  the  Freneh 
monarchy  had  before  been  rejected  by  the  moderation  of 
the  majot'ity ;  but  this  forbearence  was  not  permament. 
An  intestine  war  had  arisen  in  the  comtaty  from  the  vio« 
fence  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  An  army  of  revolutionists 
from  Avignon  had  attacked  Cavaillon,  and  massacred 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Jourdan,  a  sanguinary  ruffian, 
besieged  Carpentras,  and  perpetrated  horrible  outrages ; 
and  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Venaissin  were  at  length 
'intimidated  into  an  application  for  such  a  settlement  as 
might  extinguish  in  that  territory  the  power  of  the  pope. 

From  the  death  of  Ganganelli  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
curdiVial  de  Rohan,  no  important  or  serious  contest  had 
occurred  between  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Rome : 
and,  after  that  extraordinary  affair.  Louts  and  Pius  were 
again  on  friendly  terms.  But,  when  the  revolution  had 
broken  out,  the  ver}'  nature  of  the  explosion  presaged  a 
breach  between  the  altered  government  and  the  admini- 
strator of  a  superstitious  system.  The  discontinuance  of 
the  payment  of  first-fruits,  and  the  vote  which  declared 
the  possessions  of  the  church  to  be  national  property, 
jjave  great  disgust  to  the  pope  ;  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly,  on  the  subject  of  his  territories  in  France, 
filled  him  with  indignation.  After  the  renewal  of  com- 
motions at   Avignon,   it  was  proposed  that  the  whole 
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'Ven$min  «hoa1d  be  re-aaoexed  to  the  Galttc  realm  ;  and^ 
btcauee  die  m^a^une  was  conv^enient^  it  wa^.  puuioaaced 
to  htjust  and  ItmfuL 

Lottie  eeeoeed  now.  totbave  nseov^ced  hia  popularity. 
He  was  considered  as  a  consiitutiooal  king,  and  hailed  as, 
a  Mend  to  hU  cauntsy.  But  he  vfa»  stUL*  ia  a  state  o£ 
anxietip.  Ho  dreaded  i;h^  intr^uest  of  the  J^cobvia»  aqd 
Rpprehendsd  greai  daoger  from  dieir  restless  and  vbli^nt- 
apirit.  He  saw  the  defects  aad  absurdities  of  the  con- 
a^itiidooi  and  di4'  not  expect  to  bo  allowed  freely  to  exer- 
cise the  power  whitk  it  assigned  tO'hiou 

0e  again  attended  the  assembly,,  to  witness 
U's  disaohuion.  ^^  Return  to  your  faoulies,"  he  ^P  *  * 
then  said,  *^  and  tell  your  feilow-xitiaeo^»  thst  I  have  no 
ijMerest  bat  that  of  the  nation;  that  X  will  exert  all  the 
powers  with  which  I  am  ititrusted  to  give  full  efficacy  tj> 
tlie  niew  system^  and  will  pcove,.  in  every  thing,  that  (  can 
fi^ioice  only  when  o^y  people  are  happy." 

Although  the  coi^tution  thus  ords^i^d  did  no^  pro- 
mise to  be  permswent,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  it's. 
chief  comtenis,  and  some  remarks  are  due  tot  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sAftbjec^  A  declaration  of  rig;h|s  (bimed  the 
fii?st  article :  these  were  declared  to  be  liberty,  property, 
security,  and  resistance  to  oppression*  After  an  ei^eippU- 
fieation  of  these  ri^is,  as  modified  by  a  regard  to  social. 
order,  funda^^enfial  regulations  were  enact<^  importing 
that  all  persons  who  had  vitTtue  and  talents,  were  admis- 
sible to  pubUc  eo^loyments. ;  that  all  taxes  should  ^£ 
fairly  divided  among  the  citi2<:ns«  in  proportion,  to  the 
alnVity  of  paying  them  i  that  the  same  primes  should  he 
pnnisbed  in  the  same  manncrj  by  whatever  individuaU 
they  were  committed ;  that  every  oae  migUt  freely 
Speak,  write,  and  publish  his  thoughts,  and  mig^t  es^ercisQ 
that  religioua  worship  to  which  he  was  attached ;  th^ 
oMens  might  elect  ministers  of  theur  own  persuasion  ; 
and  th%t  n  flm  of  public  instn^ctiicup,  piMrdy  gratuitous 
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should  be  organised.  The  general  freedom,  it  was  added, 
was  not  to  preclude  punishment  for  acts  invasive  of  the 
rights  of  others,  or  injurious  to  the  public  safety. 

Each  community  of  French  citizens,  in  towns  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  might  make  choice  of  municipal 
ofHcerst  for  the  maiiagement  of  public  concerns.  The 
quality  of  a  citizen  might  be  lost  by  legal  penalties  which 
involved  degradation,  by  a  sentence  of  contumacy,  by 
naturalization  in  a  difierent  countr}',  or  by  an  association 
with  foreign  orders  of  chivalry,  nobility  or  religion. 
Marriage  was  pronounced  to  be  solely  a  civil  contract. 

The  sovereignty  was  acknowleged  to  reside  in  the 
people :  but,  as  they  could  only  exercise  their  powers  by 
delegation,  they  were  to  be  represented  by  an  assembly, 
consisting  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  individuak, 
freely  chosen  for  two  years.  In  the  election  of  a  -third 
part  of  'the  number,  the  proportion  of  territory  was  to  be 
f(^owed ;  with  regard  to  another  third,  population  was 
to  be  the  criterion ;  and  the  rest  were  to  be  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  direct  contribution  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  statCv  Primary  assemblies,  composed  of  active  citi* 
zens  (who  had  completed  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
paid  taxes,  were  not  in  a  servile  stationf  and  were  in  the 
list  of  the  national  guard),  were  to  nominate  one  elector 
for  every  hundred  of  those  who  did  or  might  attaad  the 
meeting.  The  electors  were  to  be  far  superior,  in  point 
of  property,  to  the  ordinary  citizens ;  and  they  were  to 
choose  representatives  from  the  active  citizens  of  ih% 
department  to  which  they  belonged.  Ministers  of  state, 
and  all  public  officers,  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
national  assembly*  The  members  were  required  to  pro- 
pounce,  in  a  body,  an  oath  intimating  that  they  would 
Vive  free  or  die,  and,  individually,  to  swear  fidelity  to 
the  new  constitution,  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the 
king.  Inviolability  was  so  far  annexed  to  the  character 
pf  a  representative,  that  he  was  not  to  be  examined,  ac- 
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cused,  or  jadged,  at  any  time,  for  what  he  had  said, 
written,  or  done,  in  the  exercise  of  hia  functions.  For 
a  crime  he  might  be  seized  in.  the  act,  or  arrested  by 
order ;  but  immediate  notice  was  to  be  given  to  the  legis- 
lative body,  which  would  be  allowed  to  decide  whether 
a  sufficient  ground  of  accusation  existed. 

As  the  sovereignty  belonging  to  die  nation  was  declared 
to  be  one  and  indivisible,  so  was  the  royalty  :  but,  while 
the  former  was  inalienable  and  imprescriptible,  the  latter 
might  be  forfeited  or  lost  in  various  ways ;  namely,  by 
not  uking  the  constitutional  oath  within  a  month  after  a 
request  from  the  legislature,  or  by  retracting  it,— 4>y  acting 
whh  an  army  against  the  nation,  or  not  opposing  hostile 
measures  taken  in  the  royal  name,— or  by  not  returning 
widiin  two  months  after  leaving  France.  The  person  of 
the  king  was  pronounced  sacred  and  inviolable :  he  couU 
only  be  tried  for  acts  posterior'to  abdication.  He  was  to 
enjoy  the  supreme  executive  power,  promulgate  the  laws, 
appoint  ministers,  command  the  army  and  navy  (without 
naming  all  the  officers  in  those  departments),  and  super- 
intend all  the  administrative  bodies  of  the  realm.  He 
might  propose  war,  but  not  declare  or  commence  it  with- 
Ottt  the  assent  of  the  legislature  ;  and,  whenever  the  as- 
sembly should  desire  peace,  he  was  bound  to  commence 
a  negotiation  for  that  purpose.  He  might  negotiate ;  but 
no  treaty  of  peace,  alliance,  or  commerce,  could  have  ef- 
fect without  the  ratification  of  the  assembly.  His  re- 
fusal of  enactment  to  any  decree  of  the  legislative  body 
could  only  suspend,  not  annul  it.  His  ministers  were 
responsible  for  all  the  acts  or  measures  of  the  cabinet : 
no  order  from  the  king  could  protect  or  indemnify  them  : 
but,  to  prosecute  them  criminally,  a  decree  of  the  as- 
sembly was  necessary. 

Justice  was  to  be  gratuitously  administered.  The 
people  were  to  appoint  the  judges  and  public  accusers  ; 
and  trial  by  jury  was  allowed.     No  person  could  be  ap- 
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The  constltatiooal  code,  being  presented  in  form  to 
the  new  legislature,  was  hailed  as  the  pledge  of  peace  and 
union.  Cerutti  then  moved,  that  thanks  should  be  voted 
to  the  constituent  assembly  for  having  saved  and  regene- 
rated the  French  empire,  for  having  destroyed,  by  the 
labors  of  three  years,  the  abuses  of  fourteen  centuries, 
and  paved  the  way  for  ages  of  happiness.  The  motion 
was  applauded,  and  readily  sanctioned ;  and  a  mere  doubt 
expressed  by  Chabot,  whether  the  constitution  was  the 
most  perfect  of  all  works,  produced  general  murmurs. 
I'his  was  literally  a  modest  hint  from  one  who  was  consi- 
dered as  a  man  of  extraordinary  impudence^ :  but  it  was 
deemed  a  profanation  of  the  gospel  of  the  cotistitutioru 

In  a  judicious  speech  from  the  king,  proper  objects 
were  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  deputies.  He 
requested  them  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  government, 
strengthen  the  army  and  navy,  establish  public  credit, 
improve  the  civil  laws,  render  the  attainment  of  justice 
more  prompt  and  easy,  and  frame  a  system  of  national 
education.  To  this  advice  little  attention  was  paid.  The 
assembly  evinced  a  deficiency  of  wisdom  and  of  patriot- 
ism ;  frequently  discussed  trifles^nd  decree^  absurdities; 
enacted  unjust  laws;  connived  at  the  licentiousness  and 
brutality  of  the  rabble ;  insulted  and  degraded  the  king ; 
and  encouraged  factious  auarchy. 

An  early  attack  was  made  upon  the  emigrants,  many 
of  whom  were  embodied  in  Germany.  Their  supposed 
views  of  hostility  were  mentioned  with  indignation  in  the 
assembly  ;  and  it  was  decreed  that,  if  they  should  remain 
in  a  body,  and  not  return  into  France  before  the 
first  day  of  the  next  year,  they  should  be  pun- 
ished with  death  where-ever  they  might  be  found^.  This 
infamous  law  originated  with  Brissot's  party ;  and  a  de- 
cree for  the  punishment  of  all  priests  who  refused  to  take 

2.  Un  Ex-Capucin  (says  Nccker)  ^une  rare  impudence. 

3.  De  la  Utvolution  Francoise,  par  Necker,  tome  ii,  sect  4. 
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the  civic  oath,  or  who  excited  disturbances,  arose  from 
the  tntolerant  spirit  of  the  same  faction*  From  these 
ordinances  Louis  with-held  his  sanction ;  and, his  refusal 
did  not,  at  first,  seem  to  give  serious  disgust. 

The  preparations  of  the  emigrants  continued  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  *  warm  debates,  and  formed  the  chief  feature 
of  a  manifesto  written  by  Condorcet,  and  adopted  by  the 
assembly.  In  this  composition  plausible  professions  of 
general  moderation  were  mingled  with  vindic- 
tive denunciations  against  the  rebels  who  men- 
aced their  native  country  with  sanguinary  convulsions* 
The  hostile  views  imputed  to  the  emperor  were  also  a  sub^ 
ject  of  animated  discussion*  Some  vassals  of  the  empire 
having  complained,  that  their  feudal  rights  in  Alsace  and 
Lorrain  had  been  invaded  by  the  constituent  assembly^ 
Leopold  promised  to  assert  their'  claims  j  and,  not  appro- 
ving the  indemnification  offered  by  Louis,  he  demand- 
ed a  re-establishment  of  those  possessions  on  the  foot- 
ing prescribed  by  treaties.  He  also  intimated  a  desire 
that  the  elector  of  Treves  might  not  be  attacked,  as 
that  prince  had  engaged  to  put  a  stop  to  the  assembling 
of  emigrants  in  his  dominions.  In  communicating  die 
imperial  despatches  to  the  legisbtive  body,  the  king  de^ 
clafed^.  that,  if  the  elector  should  not  fully  perform  his 
promise,  he  would  have  recourse  to  arms.  M.  de  Nar- 
boniie,  the  minister  of  war,  was  sent  to  the  frontiers  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  army  and  fortified  towns.     He 

made  a  favcnrable  report,  and  assured  the  assem- 

.AD  1792 
Uy  that  the  French  were  well  pfepM'ed  to  resist 

aggression* 

The  ambidon  of  Brisscft  urged  him  to  depress  and 

humble  the  king,  that,  by  his  influence  bver  the  a^m- 

bly,  he  might  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  act  the  part  of 

a  sovereign.      He  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  not  ill 

educated.      He  had  served  as  an  attom^yfs  (lerk :   he 

Kk 
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afterwards  became  a  journ&lial,  and  uns  admitted  into  ^at 
hottsahold  of  the  duke  of  Orieans,  by  whose  inCerest  he 
Was  chosen  a  representative  erf*  Paris.  He  had  already 
evinced  an  inclination  for  a  republican  government ;  atid, 
by  prothotii^  a  war  widi  Austria^  he  hoped  to  cmbaii'Ass 
a»d  confound  the  court,  as  it  wo^  be  «aay  to  find  op- 
ponmiities  of  calumniating  a  priAce  irho  would  be  the 
ostensible  director  of  hostilities  which  in  his  heart  he  dts« 
approved.  He  was  supported  in  his  views  by  the  nMMt 
eloquent  members  of  the  assembly ;  but,  in  the  Jatobin 
chib^  Robespierre  opposed  him  on  diis  subject,  alleging 
that  the  court  would,  in  case  of  war,  betray  the  nalcioby 
and  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  wait  Until  the  people 
had  fully  established  their  rights^  and  seeui^d  their  iatar- 
est  in  the  government.  ' 

By  the  intrigues  of  Brissot^  an  addi'ess  was  procured 
from  the  assembly^  desiring  Louis  to  remonsthrate  with  the 
emperor  upon  his  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  aUianoe 
concluded  with  France  in  the  year  1^56,  aiid  demand  an 
explicit  SInswer  to  the  quest'ion^  whether  he  intended  lo 
nve  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  French  nation.  In  r«pfy 
to  the  king^s  remonstrances,  Leopold  declared  that  he 
had  no  intentiota  of  assisting  the  elector  of  IVeves,  ualeaB 
the  French  should  attack  that  prince,  even  after  he  hAd 
dismissed  the  emigrants,  or  restrained  them  from  asMMl- 
bling;  and  that  ttie  concert  of  princes  had  now  hi  a 
great  ifheasure  ceased,  as  the  French  monardh  seemed 
to  be  no  longer  in  captivity ;  but  that  it  was  still  ex- 
pedient to  ^ard  against  the  artifices  of  a  violent  faction, 
which,  establishing  a  state  within  a  state,  and  founding 
k's  illegal  ascendency  on  trouUes  and  confusion,  had  no 
othef  means  of  supporting  itself  amidst  the  embarrass- 
ments and  commotions  in  which  it  had  invdlved  die 
nation,  than  the  excitation  of  still  more  serious  distar^ 
bances,  calculated  to  forward  it's  schemes  for  the  sub- 
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vernqii  of  the  motiarcl^*  Tbeae  inteUi^ble'hiots  inflftm* 
^  the  wrath  of  the  Jacobias,  who  loudly  called  for  a 
speedy  war*. 

M.  De-Lesaart,  who  had  been  appointed  miniater  for 
faretgn  afiairs  on  the  resignation  of  Montmorin,  had  en- 
deavoured (as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Bertnind  de  Mole- 
vUle,  then  osinister  of  the  marine)  to  draw  Brissot  and 
some  of  his  friends  into  the  court  par^  by  pecuniary 
oSeis :  but  the  pay  which  they  demanded  being  deemed 
too  hig^  l^  De-Lessart,  the  negotiation  failed ;  and  he 
became  the  object  of  peculiar  animosity.  The  court 
seeased  less  eager  to  form  an  association  with  M .  d*Or'- 
kans,  who  had  made  overtures  for  that  purpose :  but,  if 
he  had  been  folfy  determined  on  a  reconciliation,  it  might 
have  been  easily  adjusted.  • 

On  pretence  of  his  being  too  pacific  for  the  honor  of 
France,  and  of  his  having  betrayed  the  interest  of  his 
country,  De-Lessart  was  impeached  and  imprisoned. 
Molevtlle  resigned  his  office,  after  he  had  ably 
defended  himself  against  Jacobinical  denunci-  "^ 
ation.  Narbonne  was  dismissed  by  the  king,  for  courting 
the  party  of  Brissot,  though  it  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
motives  were  disloyal.  The  other  ministers  at  the  same 
time  retired ;  and  the  cabinet  was  filled  with  the  associ- 
ates or  the  friends  of  Brisso^ 

Dumouries^  who  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  a  moderate 
(not  an  anarchical)  Jacobin,  now  became  minister  for, the 
foreign  department.  De-Grave,  a  young  and  inexperi- 
enced man,  succeeded  Narbonne :  to  La-Coste  was  com- 
mitted the  superintendence  of  the  navy :  Duranthon  and 
Claviere  were  the  new  ministers  of  justice  and  of  finance ; 
and  Roland,  an  old  man  who  enjoyed  a  greater  repu- 
tation for  integrity  and  virtue  than  he  deserved,  was 
gratified  with  the  administration  of  the  interion     Th^ 

4  Coxe'fl  history  of  the  bouse  of  Austria.    - 
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last-named  politician  was  governed  by  his  wife,  a  bold 
revolutionist,  who  studiously  propagated  an  unfavorable  opir 
nion  of  the  king,  encouraged  wild  speculations  and  disor^f 
ganising  schemes,  and  made  her  house  the  rendezvous  of 
faction. 

.  Dumouriez  had  not  long  been  in  power,  when  such 
instructions  were  sent  to  M.  de  NoaiUes,  tha  French  am- 
bassador at  Vienna,  as  tended  to  precipitate  a  war*  Com- 
plaint was  made  of  Leopold's  military  preparations,  which 
were  not  discontinued  by  his  successor  Francis ;  and  this 
prince  was  desired  to  annul  all  treaties  or  conventions 
derogatory  from  the  honor,  interest,  or  safety  of  France, 
and  not  reinforce  his  troops,  or  assemble  them  on  his 
frontiers.  No  satisfactory  answer  being  given,  Louis  was 
advised  by  his  ministers  to  propose  to  the  assembly  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  It  was  voted  with  little  deliberation ;  and  the 
decree  intimated,  that  the  French  were  ccMn- 

^^ '  '  pelled  to  take  arms  by  (he  counter-revolutionary 
proceedings  aftd  unequivocally  hostile  views  of  the  young 
moqarch^f 

The  Feuillans  did  not  venture  to  oppose  the  war  in  the 
assembly :  but  they  took  other  opportunities  of  condemn-; 
ing  it  as  rash  and  unqece^sary,  and  also  unconstitutional, 
because  it  was  not  merely  defensive.  On  these  grounds, 
some  general  officers  of  that  party  resigned  their  com- 
missions :  but  la  Fayette,  having  acquired  the  regard  of 
the  soldiery,  and  being  fond  of  power,  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish  his  command.  The  marechal  de  Rochambeau 
like^^ise  consented  to  act,  although  he  disapproved  the 
war,  The  former  wished  to  enjoy  the  chief  command ; 
but  Dumouriez  did  not  consider  him,  from  his  character 
pr  talents,  as  entitled  to  that  distinction.  He  obtained 
it  in  effect,  however,  qn  the  indisposition  of  the  marechal^^ 

5  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Reg^iBter,  vol.  XXXIV. 

6  La  yie  de  M.  Dqmouri^z,  livre  iv.  ch«p.  2,  J* 
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La  Fayette  was- directed  by  the  mmister  of  war  (or 
raiber  by  Dumoariez,  who  made  a  cypher  of  M.  De- 
Grave)  to  commence  the  campaign  with  an  attempt  upon 
JNamur;  while  lieutenant-general  Biron,  with  a  smaller 
£»rce  was  to  attack  Mons.  When  this  officer  approached 
the  heights  near  that  city,  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons suddenly  began  tci  retreat,  exclaiming  that  ^^^  ^  ' 
they  were  betrayed ;  and  the  disordered  infantry  joined 
in  the  flight.  Some  of  them  even  fired  at  the  officers 
who  endeavoured  to  rally  them.  Pursued  by  five  hun" 
dred  Austrian  chasaeursj  they  hastened  to  Valenciennes, 
and  gave  a  loose  to  that  spirit  of  mutiny  which  arose  from 
the  calumnious  insinuations  of  the  anarchists.  Dillon, 
who  had  previously  marched  from  Lisle,  was  more  un- 
fortunate than  Biron ;  for  his  troops,  after  a  disgraceful 
flight,  murdered  him  and  one  of  his  officers,  and  per- 
petrated bther  enormities^. 

La  Fayette,  instead  of  reducing  Namur,  remained  for 
some  weeks  unemployed ;  and,  when  his  troops  began  to 
act,  M.  GouvioQ  was  surprised  near  Philippeville.  The 
same  officer  was  a  second  time  attacked  with  loss  ;  but, 
in  a  different  part  of  the  Netherlands,  marechal  Luckner 
made  some  progress.  The  towns  which  he  reduced, 
however,  were  not  retained ;  for,  after  general  Jarry  had 
biimed  the  suburbs  of  Courtray>  the  French  retired  within 
their  own  frontiers. 

The  minister  of  war  who  succeeded  M.  De  Grave  was 
Servan,  ao  intelligent  but  factious  roan.  He  was  in- 
fluenced by  Madame  Roland  to  oppose  Dumouriez ;  with 
whom  her  husband  and  Claviere  were  disgusted  for  his 
ascendancy  in  the  cabinet.  He  proposed  to  the  assembly 
that  an  encampment  of  twenty  thousand  men  should  be 
formed  near  Paris.  The  Feuillans  resisted  the  motion  ; 
but,  as  the  independents  joined  the  Jacobins  in  it's  sup- 
port, it  was  adopted  by  the  majority.    The  king  declared 

vie  dc  M.  Dumouriez,  \vm  iv.  chap.  4.  ^ 
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hiB  disapprobotioD  of  this  scheme,  and  of  an  ovdinanoe 
for  the  transf>ortauon  or  imprisonment  of  ecdesiaatioA 
non-jurors.  Roland  importuned  him  on  these  unplaasing 
subjects^  and  also  insulted  him  in  an  acriosonious  letter, 
which,  although  that  minister  promised  to  keep  it  secrt^ 
was  published  with  views  of  seditious  irritation.  Loub 
bad  been  recently  offended  by  a  dismiss  of  his  guards ; 
and  he  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  submit  to  the 
insolence  of  the  three  factious  ministers,  whom  he  there* 
fore  discarded  with  indignation.  Dumouhes  was  re* 
quested  to  name  successors ;  but  be  urged  the 
June  13.  1^.^^^  ^  ^  ^Q^  ^^^^  ^  sanction  the  two  de* 

crees,  as  his  refusal  would  give  the  Jacobins  a  pretenco 
for  inveighing  against  him  with  increased  aoperity.  As 
Louis  was  firm  in  his  oppositicn  to  one  decree,  because  it 
threatened  to  enslave  him,  and  to  the  other,  because  it  tend* 
ed  to  the  ruin  of  conscientious  men,  Dumourietf  resigned 
bis  office  in  disgust.  He  was  now  courted  by  Ae  FeuiUans 
to  join  them ;  but  be  rejected  the  overture  with  disdain^. 
Incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  niinisfeers  and  the  assemm 
bly.  La  Fayette  sent  a  letter  from  his  camp^  insputing 
all  the  disorders  of  France  to  the  arts  and  amlignity  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  exhorting  the  national  repreeentaftivea 
to  shake  off  the  disgraceful  yoke  of  that  vile  factian^ 
restore  the  energy  of  law,  and  save  their  country  and 
their  kingf.     The  majority  of  the  depudes  applauded 

8  De  la  Revolution  Francoise,  par  Necker,  tome  u.-«*Dumouriez. 

9  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Rerolu- 
tion,  affirms,  that  the  indication  of  La  Fayette  was  *«  directed  rather 
against  the  persons  than  the  principles  of  the  Jacobin  rulers,** «nd  that 
"  he  was  again  seady  to  havte  aasumed  the  lead  of  a  factiouA  populsett.** 
These  observations  require  a  comment,  as  the  writer  is  a  man  of  merit 
and  reputation.  He  Ci>nfound8  one  of  the  primary  actors  in  the  revolu- 
tion,—one  whose  intentions  appear  to  have  been  upright,  however  he 
may  have  occasionally  erred, — with  vile  conspirators  and  sanguinary 
anarchists.  But  La  Fayette,  like  Mr.  Fox,  had  dared  to  speak  of  the 
Mocred  duttf  of  huurrecHan  /ad  such  a  remark,  although  it  was  con- 
fined to  cases  of  flagrant  oppression  and  tyranny,  eaa  never  be  par. 
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the  epitde :  but  the  {jbomy  htdl  of  the  Jacobia  club  re- 
soHiKfed  with  damor  tad  invectiw  agaitiit  the  bold  de* 
nnsoUtor  of  iaceodiory  guile 

The  disflriaeiciB  of  the  diree  firiends  of  Brieso^  and 
the  attack  upon  the  hiiious  feaders^  accelerated  the 
cfeplteioii  of  at)  iaMnreoive  conspiracy*  Daatoo^  who^ 
daring  a  fermer  admiaistratioa,  had  received  occasioaal 
bribes  for  lnvoriag  die  court  ia  the  debates  of  the  dubs^ 
eoncuired  wiA  Chabot  and  Saatetre  ia  stimulatii^  the 
InabUe  of  Ae  suburbs  to  such  acts  of  sedition  as  mifjtit 
eMier  intimidate  the  king  and  his  new  ministers  ii^o 
humUe  acquiescence,  or  provoke  a  resiitaace  which 
might  be  aitsconstraed  into  tyrannioal  hostility.  BrissOt 
was  an  abettor  of  the  scheme.  He  was  hurried  by  a^aU- 
tion  into  violations  of  puUic  tranquillity  and  of  sociid 
order,  without  reflecting  that  he  afforded  a  precedent  for 
future  iasurrections,  by  which  his  own  power  aad  securi^ 
might  be  endangered.  He  taught  the  people  to  believe 
that  the  king  was  guided  by  an  Austrian  committee,  and 
that  the  most  uefimous  plots  were  in  agitation  among  the 
rojralists,  who  ought,  therefore,  to  be  crushed  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  patriots. 

A  multitude  of  armed  men,  appearing  with  a  petition 
against  the  king,  were  suifered  to  pass  in  array  through 
the  hall  of  the  assembly.  They  then  prooeeded 
to  the  palace,  unrestrained  by  Pethioathe  mayor, 
who  was  satislied  with  assurances  that  property  would  be 
respected.  Lajarre^  the  minister  of  war,  as  soon  as.  the 
ruflians  had  fcsxed  their  way  into  the  apartmeats,  placed 
a  party  of  grenadiers  about  ^he  royal  pel*^,  which  was 
menaced  with  aangninary  violence.  Louis  faced  die 
storm  with  unkisual  spirit.    Unmoved  by  reproaches  and 

doned  by  courtly  writers.  If  the  discrimination  of  this  author  had 
been  unclouded  by  prejudice,  he  wou]d  have  perceived  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  La  Fayette  and  Bristol,  and  a  still  greater  dissimi- 
larity between  the  ferrocr  and  Kobespierre. 
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insults,  he  declared  that  he  would  observe  the  constitii- 
tion,  which  justified  him  in  the  use  of  a  suspensive  Vff9» 
No  fear  of  personal  injury,  he  saidy  should  induce  htm  to 
violate  his  conscience,  or  agree  to  what  he  considered  as 
injurious  to  the  national  interest.  Elisabeth,  his  affec- 
tionate sister,  stood  by  his  side,  manifesting  equal  forti- 
tude. The  queen  and  her  children  were  in  anodier 
apartment,  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  Santerre.  At 
length  Pethion  arrived,  and  desi^d  the  citisens  to  qoit 
the  palace,  not  without  praising  their  intentions  and  their 
conduct'^ 

The  king's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  elevated  his 
character  in  the  opinion  of  all  unprejudiced  men ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  violent  party  were  severely  ar- 
raigned. The  friends  of  the  constitution  more  eagerly 
promoted  his  cause.  La  Fayette,  leaving  the  camp,  re-* 
paired  to  the  metropolis,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  soldiery, 
requested  the  assembly  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  late 
disgraceful  tumults.  But  his  address  was  ineffectual^ 
and  his  private  offers  of  service  to  the  royal  family,  whose 
escape  from  Paris  to  the  army  he  hoped  to  facilitate! 
were  coolly  received. 

Violent  schemes  were  still  entertained  by  the  Jacobins 
and  the  Cordeliers ;  and  their  views  were  promoted  by 
the  alarm  of  Prussian  hostilities.  Frederic  William, 
having  engaged  to  co-operate  with  Francis,  had  levied 
a  great  army,  of  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  assumed 
the  command.  The  union  of  these  despots  enraged  the 
French ;  and  the  duke's  manifesto  excited  the  strongest 
reprpbation.     In  this    arbitrary  proclamation 

"  ^  the  troops  and  the  people  were  peremptorily 
desired  to  return  to  their  former  habits  of  loyalty  and 
submission,  and  all  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
members  of  the  department,  district  and  municipality 

10  Necker,  toiae  ii. 
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of  Paris,  and  the  national  guard,  were  direatened  with 
death,  if  the  king  should  not  be  immediately  and  fully 
restored  to  power;  and  the  dreadful  excesses  of  mili- 
tary outrage  were  denounced  against  the  whole  city.  In 
an  additional  declaration,  aU  towns  and  places,  through 
which  the  inhabiunts  should  suffer  the  king,  or  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  royal  family,  to  be  carried  o£f  by  their 
enemies^  were  likewijBe  menaced  with  military  execution. 
Such  wild  threats,  and  such  domineering  arrogance,  were 
ridiculed  by  the  violent  party,  while,  moderate  and  well- 
disposed  ritizens  were  grieved  to  find  that  the  duke  lilhs 
on  this  occasion  deserted  by  his  usual  good  sense. 

The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  In  a 
new  manifesto,  panegyrised  the  patriotic  con-  "^' 
duct  of  Louis,  reprobated  the  continued  injustice  of  the 
constituent  and  legislative  assemblies,  and  lamented  the 
cnoijnities  which  had  rendered  France  a  scene  of  terror 
and  confusion.  They  declared  that  the  revolution  was 
unjust  and  illegal  in  it's  principle,  horrible  in  it^s  means, 
and  calamitous  in  it's  effects  $  that  it  was  die  work  of  afac- 
tion»  not  of  die  nation ;  that  it's  leaders  had  systematically 
invaded  the  rights  of  foreign  princes ;  and  that  their  doc- 
trines, and  their  acts,  threatened  to  convulse  the  civiliaed 
world,  and  dissolve  all  political  society. .  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  allies  were  fully  determined  to  exert  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  security 
in  France,  to  punish  severely  all  resbtance  to  their  arms, 
and  to  give  up  Paris  to  the  inflictions  of  terrible  justice, 
if  the  least  outrage  or  insuh  should  be  offered  to  At  king 
or  his  family- 

A  declaration  was  also  issued  by  die  emi- 
grant brothers  and  relatives  of  Louis,  inveigh-    ^^^'  ^' 
ing  against  the  revolution,  and  ordering,  in  the  name  of 
the  captive  king,  an  immediate  submission  of  the  people  to 
lus  lawful  authority. 

The  disloyal  party,  far  from  being  inclined  to  acquiesce 
LI 
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in  the  retum  of  Jjoms  toa  plentude  of  toydpovor,  pre- 
|)afed  ibr  the  extinction  of  his  away.  -  Bodies  of  Mar- 
aeiilois  and  other  povinciab,  who  (had  arrimed  in  Pans  to 
^ommenorate  the  revobmoii)  were  detained  fagr  Briaaot 
and  OantOD,  for  the  caweuiaon  of  a  schease  cahmkrsri  ftr 
theafaotition  of  roytAty. 

The  plan  was  formed  with  deKbentte  atrooifty*  The 
.troops  of  the  Parisian  fauxbourgBj  and  their  provincial 
confederates,  were  organised  and  prepared  for  acdon; 
and  so  br  were  the  conspirators  from  a&cting  aecresy, 
'At  the  arrangements  were  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  departments  for  some  days  before  the  dreadful 
explosion.  Pethion  intimated  to  the  national  assembly^ 
that  the  akffm-bell  would  sound  at  midnight ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed an  apprehension  of  his  inability  of  repressing  the 
commotions  which  were  expected  to  arise.  He^  indeed, 
did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  meditated  insurrection;  for 
^he  was  closely  connected  with  the  conspiring  incen- 
diaries". 

Preparations  for  defence  were  not  wholly  neg^cted  fay 
the  court.  The  Swiss  guards,  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  were  reviewed  by  M •  Maillardor,  who 
aaed  as  commandant  in  lieu  of  M.  d'Affry;  sixteen  km- 
talions  of  native  troops  were  sent  by  M.  Mandat  |o  the 
Thuileries,  with  orders  to  repel  every  act  of  aggression* 
A  .great  number  of  gentlemen  .also  resoUsed  ito  defend 
their  sovereign  against  the  intended  attack. 

At  the  sound  of  the  tocnn^  in  irregular  meetings  of  die 
sections,  a  new  revolutionary  municipality  was  farmed 
under  the  eye  of  Danton.  Mandat,  who  was  not  aware 
of  this  manoeuore^  obeyed  an  order  for  Jiis  appea- 
rance, and  was  murdered  near  the  town-hall,  in 
consequence  of  a  signal  from  Uuguenin,  president  of  the 
commune.     Santerre  was  app<Mnted  to  succeed  Mandat 

11  This  conclusion  may  be  drawn  eren  from  his  own  Cwmpte  Bmdu. 


afbOoouBaiidpr  of  the  aatiooal  guacd ;  but  he  was  not  ac- 
tively employed  m  the  es^c^tioo.  of  the  plot.  Pethion 
had  attended  the  king  at  the  palace^  and  suirveyed.  with 
atmaeheioua  eye  the  dispoaitiona  £6c  defence ;  and  then, 
pWMntipg  bimaelf  belpre  the  asaemUy^  made  a  report  of 
the  disordered  state  of  Paris* 

After  a  sleepless  nig^it,  Louis  renewed  the  troopa  in 
the  courts  of  the  palace,  and  consented  that  the  assemr 
bled  gentlemen  should  co-opemte  in  his.  defence,  under 
the  orders  of  the  mjiveschaLde  Mailly.  In  a  consultation 
with  his  nij«ist««,.  he  was  advised  by  Rcederer,  who  at- 
tended hioa  in  the  name  of  the  department,  to  seek  pro- 
tection among  the  njiuooal  representatives,  as  otherwise 
he  and  his  £M9iily  might  be  in  extreme  danger*  The 
^ueen,  concluding  that  this  advice  was  intended  to  faci- 
^  litate  and  promote  the  success  of  the  assailants,  declared 
that  she  would  rather  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the  castle 
than  leave  it:  but,  relaxing  in  her  firnmeas,  she  agreed 
to.  accompany  the  king  to  the  i:iding-house,  opposite  the 
garden  o{  the  Thuilerles,  where  tlie  deputies  were  assem- 
bted"*. 

The  departure  of  the  ro3'al  family  was  the  signal  for 
insubordination  at  the  palace.  The  spirit  of  defence 
seemed  to  be  paralysed.  The  national  guard  thought 
more  of  escape  than  of  resistance ;  and  even  the  Swiss 
gave  way  to  disorder  and  confusion.  But  the  loyalty  of 
the  latter  soon  revived :  they  assumed  a  firm  countenance, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  Marseillois,  who,  supported  by 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  castle. 
Some  blood  had  already  been  shed  ;  for  the  abbe  Bouvon 
and  eight  other  royalists  had  been  seised  by  the  riibble, 
and  put  to  d<tath  at  the  iostigation  of  the  revolutionary 
amazon,  Theroigne  de  Mericourt. 

12  Histoire  du  dernier  Rc^ne  dela  Monarchie  Francoise,  chap.  ill. — 
Journal  de  ce  qui  s'est  p.iase  a  la  Tour  du  Temple,  par  M,  Clery. — 
Histoire  de  la  Conspiratioa  du  10  Aout,  par  M.  de  Sainte-Croix. 
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A  small  party  first  approached,  and  disarmed  the  most 
forward  of  the  Swiss,  who,  on  the  advance  of  a  numerous 
body  of  insurgents,  were  cruelly  murdered.  M«  de  Castel- 
"berg  now  ordered  his  countrymen  to  fire  upon  the  disloyal 
and  sanguinary  aggressors'^.  The  discharge  had  an  elec- 
trical eflpectt  The  ruffians  fled  with  dreadful  yelk :  mua- 
quets,  pikes,  and  grenadiers'  caps,  strewed  the  courts ;  and 
^e  yuais,  ramparts,  and  streets,  were  filled  widi  fugitives. 
In  another  part,  a  body  of  Swiss  carried  off  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  after  the  loss  of  many  lives  on  both  sides. 
Qne  troop  of  cavalry,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  artillery, 
commenced  a  disgraceful  flight.  Another  itroop,  having 
lost  nearly  one  fourth  of  it*8  number  (while  waiting  for 
orders)  by  the  firing  from  the  castle  and  from  t&  people, 
joined  the  insurgents. 

In  die  mean  time,  the  assembly,  in  which  Vergniaud, 
Guadet,  and  Gensonne,  successively  presided,  acted  with 
an  indecision  which  argued  a  connivance  in  the  conspiracy* 
Twelve  commissaries  were,  indeed,  sent  to  tranquillize 
the  people  ;  but  no  measures  adequate  to  the  exigency 
were  adopted.  Hearing  the  populace  cry  out.  Five  la 
Nation,  the  members  rose,  in  a  body,  and  exclaimed, 
VivelalibertS!  Again  rising,  all  swore  that  they  were 
ready  to  die  in  defence  of  freedom  and  equality. 

At  a  time  when  die  Swiss  were  on  the  point  of  being 
victorious,  an  order  arrived  from  the  king  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  conflict.  A  party  under  captain  Turier  now 
repaired  to  the  assembly,  and,  after  considerable  loss 
during  the  march,  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  being 
disarmed.  A  reinforoement  of  nien  and  cannon  having 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  the  Swiss  who  remained,  and 
their  associates,  were  re-attacked  with  fury,  and  at  length 
overwhelmed.     In  their  endeavours  to  escape,  they  were 

13  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Marseilioia,  or  the  Swiss,  fired 
6r8t ;  but  it  appears  that  the  latter  did  not  fire  before  five  of  their 
ppmrades  had  been  assassinated. 
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aasailecl  from  all  quarters ;  but  about  a  hundred  and  eigfatjr 
of  the  foreigners,  and  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen^ 
sayed  their  lives  by  dispersion  and  concealment. 

.  This  conspiracy  may  be  said,  in  a  repnblican  sense,  to 
have  completed  the  revolution.  The  factious  leaders  had 
futnished  themselves  with  a  pretence  for  affirming,  that 
the  king  had  made  war  upon  his  people,  and  had  thus  for- 
feited all  claim  to  indulgence  and  to  a  continuance  of 
power.  '  Vergniaud  now  proposed,  in  the  name  of  an  ex-* 
traordinary  committee,  that  a  national  convention  should 
be  formed,  and  that  the  ^*  chief  of  the  executive  power'' 
should  be  suspended  irom  his  functions,  until  the  new 
assembly  should  take  such  measures  as  might  seem  ex- 
pediedt  for  securing  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and 
the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality.  These  and  other  pro- 
positions, calculated  to  promote  the  views  of  democracy* 
were  readily  adopted.  The  king  and  his  family  were  de- 
tained as  prisoners,  under  the  **•  guard  of  the  citizens  and 
of  the  law ;"  and  the  council-general  of  the  commune 
fixed  upon  the  Temple  for  the  scene  of  their  confine- 
ment^^ 

Even  the  limited  degree  of  royalty  which  the  consti- 
tution had  permitted  to  remain  in  France,  now  ceased  to 
exist.  The  municipality  of  Paris  domineered  over  the 
state ;  for  the  assembly  seemed  to  act  rather  as  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  commttne^  than  as  the  representative 
body  of  the  nation.  Robespierre  and  his  Myrmidons, 
indeed,  now  reigned  triumphant. 

When  M.  de  la  Fayette  ¥ra8  informed  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  the  Jacobins  over  the  royalists,  be  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  troops  to  the  consti- 
tution, by  exacting  from  them  a  new  oath  for  it's  support. 
A  man  of  a  decided  and  energetic  character  Would  have 
urged  them  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  crushing  the  san- 
guinary faction  which  domineered  at  Paris :  but  La  Fay^ 

14  Histoire  du  dernier  Regne,  chap,  iii. 
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ette  wa»too  insbecUe  for  so  bold  ai^  9U^mpL.  He  had  not. 
sufficient  spirit  or  address  to  check  the  accelerated  cour8i& 
of  the  revolutioii.  He  found  that  men  more  dariog  tbai^ 
khnseif  had  seized  the  chief  power,,  and  enslaved  the 
kiog.  At  a  tUne  when  his  troops  were  inflanied  with  in- 
dignation, he  ought  to  have  directed  the  rising  flame  tvn 
the  extinction  of  the  Jacobin  society :  bat  his  efforts  wctm 
weak  and  nugatory.  He  merely  ordered  the  detention' 
of  three  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  the  army  to 
•bserve  his  conduct.;  and  then  fled  into  the  Netherlands^ 
where  he  was  treated  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Prussians,  whose 
sovereign  considered  hJm  as  a  betrayer  of  JUouis.  Dur 
mouriei^  who  had  cabaUed.  against  him,  was  appointed  his. 
successor^* 

By  the  prevailing  party,  Servan,  Roland,  and  Cla^iere, 
were  restored  to  their  oAces  ;  the  Cordeliei;  Dayton,  now 
a  Jacobin,  was  decbf  ed  minister  of  justice ;.  and  Le  Bcun. 
was  nominated  to  the  foreign  department.  A  declarajtion, 
written  by  Condorcet,  was  issued  by  the  assembly,  vifidi- 
cating  the  suspension  of  royalty  by  allegations  of  th&. 
treachery  of  Louis* 

The  external  enemies  of  France  approached  the  fron- 
tiers with  a  firm  countenance.  One  division  formed  the 
siege  of  Thionville  :  anikther  body  invested  and  bom- 
barded Longuy,  which  was  quickly  8<sm«9i«to^  by  th& 
terrified  garrisock  Thionville^  being  well  defendedy  escaped 
capture. 

Affairs  were  in  a,  critical  state  on  the  SDHxender  <^ 
Lon^uy  and  the  desertion  of  La  Fayette.  Faction  divided 
the  army:  it  was  weak,  and  ill-provided  with  officers;  the 
new  general  had  never  enjoyed  a  separate  command,  and 
his  zeal  and  his  intentions  were  doubted ;  and  many  of 
the  frontier  towns  were  not  expected  to  be  long  defend- 
ed.  A  council  of  war  being  cadled,  lieutenant-general 
Dillon  proposed  that  the  troops  should,  by  a  rapid  march, 

15  Biographical  Memaire  of  thePrench  Revolution,  by  Adolphus,  vol.  i 
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ivftoh  CkaloDBy  defend  the  passage  of  the,  Mniie,  and 
Vttk  for  9tmSot»cmttmiA.  The  4Miher  &cld-<ifficen  con- 
cMmed  with  him,  esaapt  Dmourks  hm8cl£»  who,  in  a 
^ubfeoioeDt  coMvitftticni  with  Thou^nat,  represented  tint 
forest  of  Ae^nme  as  the  beat  atation  that  -could  then  be 
aoovpied.  ^  That  post  (said  Jie)  nuiy  proire  the  Ther* 
SDopyiee  of  France :  if  I  can  seize  it  before  die  Prussians 
«rrtre  there,  all  wiH  go  weU."  Thaavenot  a^iplauded  the  < 
idea ;  and  amngenaiits  were  ioauintly  asade  for  th^  exe- 
cution of  the  scheme.  White  DMlon*s  division  ocoapied 
Les  Isleiaes,  near  the  hij^  road  leading  to  Paris  irom 
Verdun,  (he  general  took  a  mon*  advantageous  position 
with  the  main  body  m  Grande-Pre,  near  the  road  to 
ftbeims.  He  was  now  informed  of  the  surrender  of 
Verdun,  and  the  death  of  it'^  commaodaat  Beaurepaire, 
who,  being  compelled  by  the  magistrates  and  the  people 
to  relinquish  defence,  had  committed  an  act  of  suicide. 
Concluding  that  the  king  fnd  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
would  hasten  their  march  towards  Park,  and  might  think 
it  easy  to  force  his  station,  be  improved  it's  defensibiltty 
by  entrenchments  and  inundations,  and  disposed  his  com- 
parativdy  smaU  force  wkh  caution  and  judgment^. 

The  French  otit-posts  were  atti^cked ;  but  not  one  was 
forced.  Intelligence  of  these  assaults  having  excitefd 
great  consternation  in  Paris,  DunKHsriea  was  desired,  by 
mareschal  Luckner  and  the  minister  of  war,  to  retreat 
behind  the  Marne ;  and  orders  were  given  for  assembling 
an  army  at  Chalons,  that  the  dreaded  advance  of  the 
enemy  might  be  obstructed.  Entrenchments  were  formed, 
and  various  works  thrown  up,  near  Paris ;  and,  that 
the  aristocrats  might  have  no  opportunity  of  exciting 
commotions,  a  great  number  of  suspected  individuals 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  A  nefarious  scheme  was 
then  formed,  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  supposed 
enemies  of  the  new  government. 

161.*  Vic  du  General  D'lmouricz  livrc  v.  6,  7 
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The  murder  of  the  prisoners  cannot  be  mentioned 
'  without  indignation  and  horror.  The  minister  of  justice 
concurred  with  the  execrable  Marat  and  the  cool-blooded 
tyrant  Robespierre,  with  Billaud  de  Varennes,  Manuel, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  Camille  Des-Moulins,  in  these 
acts  of  cowardly  atrocity.  Billaud  sent  twenty  objects 
of  suspicion^  on  pretence  of  a  plot  against  the 
{  ^P  •  •  patriots,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain.  Four 
of  these  individuals  were  saved  by  a  committee  of  one 
of  the  sections :  the  rest  were  assassinated.  Eighty  other 
prisoners  were  placed  in  a  hall,  and  most  of  these  were 
put  to  death.  On  the  following  day,  other  victims  were 
sacrificed,  so  as  to  extend  the  amount  at  the  abbey  to 
a  hundred  and  thirty-one.  At  the  Conciergerie,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  were  murdered  ;  at  x\^  Cha- 
telet,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  ;  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Force^ 
a  hundred  and  sixty,  of  whom  one  was  the  widow  of  the 
prince  De  Lamballe.  In  other  houses  of  arrest  at  Paris, 
above  five  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  priests  and  thirty- five  women,  were  deprived 
of  life  by  demdcratic  fury*^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  assembly  might  either  have 
totally  prevented  these  massacres,  or  at  least  have  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  victims.  But  the  members 
seemed  to  be  intimidated,  and  contented  themselves  with 
naming  two  deputations  to  stop  the  career  of  villany.  No 

'i7  Ilistoire  des  Emurs,  des  Fautesi  et  des Crimes,  tome  iv.— Pnid- 
homme  afBrma,  th&t  in  the  masBacre  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  some 
Eng^lishmen  in  diBguise,  guests  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  were  obsei*ved 
in  the  crowd,  directing  the  operations  of  the  assassins.  This  assertion 
IS  so  improbable,  that,  without  being  suspected  of  national  partiality, 
1  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  malignant  libel. 

Some  accounts  have  extended  the  number  of  victims  to  five  thousand; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  amount  considerably  exceeded  Prud- 
homme's  calculation. 

Nccker  and  others  affirm,  that  the  villuns  who  thus  thinned  the 
prisons  received  pay  from  the  commune  for  their  patrieHc  services ; 
and  the  assertion  is  worthy  of  credit. 
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benefit  reoulted  from  the  weak  efforts  of  the  depodes : 
the  murden  were  continued  even  before  their  eyes. 

Instructfons  were  sent  by  the  eoamttne  of  Paris  to 
nuny  of  the  departments,  for  the  execntidn  of  sttmmary 
justice  (ss  it  was  called)  upon  the  traitors  who  were  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  foreign  enemies  of  France.  But* 
only  a  few  monicipalities,  or  rather  some  Jacobin  kaders 
of  the  mchi  adopted  the  sanguinary  hint.  Fif^*seven 
prisoners  were  transferred  from  Orleans  to  VersaiUes^ 
and  murdered  with  twenty-one  others.  The  duke  de 
Brisac  defended  himself  against  the  assassins  with  great 
courage,  but  had  no  hope  of  escape.  Some  fell  at  Rheims» 
Mcaux,  and  Lyons ;  and  the  once-popular  duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault  was  killed  near  Gisors,  by  emissaries  of 
the  metropolitan  commune. 

If  Brissot  and  his  friendsdid  not  openly  concur  in  these 
infiNUOus  acta,  it  is  snffieiendy  evident  diat  they  connived 
at  them,  or  did  not  (as  men  of  spirit  and  virtue  would) 
endeaivour  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  such  enormities^ 
They  denied  the  cooneuon  between  die  massacre  and  the 
ghrictts  revohtiion  of  the  10th  of  August ;  and  affirmed, 
that  the  recent  outrages,  instead  of  confirming  it,  tended 
only  to  disgrace  it,  and  to  render  it's  influence  less  opera* 
tive  and  powerfuL 

While  Danton  and  his  associates  were  using  every 
effort  tt>  procure  a  majority  in  the  approaching  conventioOf 
by  bribing  many  of  the  electors  with  public  money 
or  the  treasures  of  M.  d'Orleans,  and  by  intimidating  the 
rest,  the  legislattve  assembly  announced  the  termination 
of  it's  labors.  It  was  a  less  respectable  body 
than  that  which  preceded  it ;  and  the  new  assem-  ^  ' 
Uy  had  still  less  daim  to  praise.  l%us  the  revohitioa 
degenerated.  Men  who  bad  some  share  of  honor  and 
patriotism  gave  way  to  those  who  had  less  ;  and  diese, 
having  taken  their  turn,  were  overpowered  by  the  most  da- 
ring and  profligate  incendiaries  that  ever  infested  society. 

Mm 
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Although  hints  of  having  recourse  to  a  repubUcan 
government  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  factious  leaders, 
no  precise  scheme  had  been  formed  at  their  meetings : 
but,  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  convention,  when  the  ex- 
tire 'ion  of  the  monarchy  was  suddenly  proposed  by  a 
vulgar  and  brutal  Jacobin,  it  met  with  general  assent.  **  It 
was  a  theatrical  king,  a  crowned  player  (says  Necker), 
who  proposed  to  the  most  illustrious  of  nations  the 
abolition  of  real  royalty, — the  royalty  of  the  house  of 
Clovis,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Capet,— -a  royalty  that 
could  not  be  stripped,  even  in  it's  fall,  of  the  august  cha- 
racter which  fourteen  centuries  had  impressed  upon  it." 
The  motion  of  Collot  d'Hcrboise  was  thus  worded :  "  Roy- 
alty is  abolished  in  France  ;"  and  it  was  decreed  by  ac- 
clamationy  consequent  on  an  universal  rising  of  the  de- 
puties". ^ 

Although  Brissot  and  Roland  readily  concurred  with  * 
Robespierre  and  Danton  in  voting  for  a  republic,  the  se- 
paration of  party  was  now  marked.  The  two  former 
politicians  began  to  be  shocked  at  the  sanguinary* spirit 
of  the  latter,  and  to  dread  the  farther  attempts  of  such 
villanous  anarchists.  Some  of  their  adherents  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  exposii\g  the  dictatorial  and  liber- 
ticide  aims  of  the  two  Jacobin  chiefs  and  their  accom- 
plice Marat.  Robespierre  feebly  defended  himself: 
Danton  boldly  denied  the  charge  ;  and  Marat  boasted  of 
his  wishes  and  schemes  of  slaughter,  until  some  of  the 
indignant  members  silenced  him  by  force.  The  conven- 
tion, however,  tamely  suflFered  the  triumvirate  to  escape 
it's  immediate  vengeance. 

As  some  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Brissot  were  re- 
presentatives of  tlse  department  of  the  Gironde^^,  the 
name  of  Girondists  became  the  designation  of  the  party 
and  the  faction  of  Robespierre,  from  siaing  on  the  more 

18  Necker,  tome  ii.  sect.  vii. 

19  Pait  of  the  ancient  province  of  Guienne.,- 
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elevated  benches,  received  the  appellation  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  Girondists  (also  called  Brissotins  or  Rolandists) 
formed  the  majority;  but  the  minority,  having  a  more 
ferocious  character,  and  a  greater  skill  in  revolutionary 
nuzrutuvres^  pertinaciously  contended  for  victory  and  pre- 
eminence. 

'The  military  defence  of  the  new  republic  urgendy  re- 
quired the  attention  of  it's  conventional  rulers  ;  and  the 
minister  Servan  was  ordered  to  attend  with  zeal  and  di- 
ligence to  all  the  duties  of  his  station.  The  Prussians 
.  threatened  Grand  Pre,  and  seized  the  important  post  of 
Croix-aux-Bois,  which  was  soon  recovered  by  ChazoC, 
but  was  again  lost.  The  division  of  the  Austrian  general 
Clairfait  might  now  have  flanked  the  chief  position  of 
Dumouriez ;  and,  if  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  attacked 
him  in  front  without  delay,  it  is  supposed  that  he  would 
have  been  successful.  The  French  commander,. sensible 
of  his  danger,  ordered  Kellermann  and  Beurnonville  to 
join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hastened  to  St.  Mene* 
hould.  During  the  retreat,  ten  thousand  of  his  men  fled 
in  a  panic  before  fifteen  hundred  of  their  adversaries; 
but  the  efforts  of  Miranda,  a  brave  South-American  ralr 
lied' the  fugitives'^. 

A  rainy  season,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  (for 
the  invaders  imprudently  trusted,  for  a  considerable  part 
of  their  supplies,  to  the  country  through  which  they 
passed),  had  seriously  weakened  the  army  of  Frederic 
William.  A  dysentery  and  other  complaints  prevailed ; 
and,  in  the  lamentable  progress  of  disorder,  discourage- 
ment  could  not  avoid  obtruding  itself.  The  king  re- 
proached the  chief  emigrants  with  having  allured  htm  to 
an  invasion  by  false  representations  of  the  suce  of  France, 
llie  bulk  of  the  nation,  he  said,  supported  the  existing 

20  La  Vie  du  General  Dumouriez,  livre  v.  chap,  viii.— History  of  the 
Campaign  of  1792,  by  J.  Money,  mareschal-dc-cwnp  in  tne  service  qC 
Louis  }^I. 
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goveitiment ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  strong  cooperation 
in  the  interior  was  visionary.  He  resolved,  however^  to 
make  another  effort ;  and,  when  Keliermann  approached 
tb«  heights  of  Valmy,  the  duke  of  BrunAwick  con* 
menced  a  fierce  cannonade,  which  was  warmly  rotunrad ; 
but,  on  either  side,  the  loss  was  not  very  considerable. 

The  duke  was  now  posted  between  Paris  and  the 
French  army ;  but  the  march  to  that  capital  was  not  so 
easy  as  some  might  have  supposed.  Various  reindtorce* 
ments  had  augmented  the  force  of  Dumooriea  to  6&f 
thousand  men ;  and  otl^er  armies  were  ready  to  march 
from  different  quarters*  The  Prussians  were  nearly  in 
the  centre  ot  these  levies,  entangled  in  a  barren  country, 
and  continued  to  be  in  want  of  bread,  water,  and  forage. 
If  they  should  advance  towards  Paris,  they  were  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  being  surrounded*  They  might  gain  a 
victory ;  but  it  might  be  indecisive ;  and  a  defeat  might 
prove  ruinous.  Reflecting  on  these  circumstances,  th% 
king  sent  colonel  Manstetn  to  treat  with  Dumouriea,  and 
request  him  to  join  in  promoting  a  counter-re  volution^ 
The  general  declined  the  haaardous  proposal,  but  inti^ 
mated  a  wish  for  a  pacification  with  Prussia.  During  the 
conferences,   the  duke  of  Brunswick  sent  to 

Sent  28 

Duroouriez  a  copy  of  an  imperious  de4;Iaration, 
insisting  on  the  immediate  restoration  of  Louts  to  liberty, 
safety,  and  royal  dignity,  and  declaring  that  a  non-com^ 
pliance  with  diis  demand  would  entail  just  and  exQosplary 
vengeance  on  the  adversaries  of  that  ptiace.  The  negc^ 
tiation  was  now  brdcen  off  by  the  French  comms^der  i 
and,  two  days  afterward,  the  didte  coounenced  a  re- 
treat**. 

DomourieB  remained  in  his  camp  for  five  days  alter 
the  Prussians  had  retired,  seemingly  content  wi|b  their 

21  La  Vie  du  general  Dumouriea,  tivre  t.  ciw^^  10»  ll,^nistoirc 
dcs  principaux  Eveneinens  dii  Begoe  de  Frederic  Guitiiinipey  tome  ii. 
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docampneat*  But,  in  ha^own  account  of  his  life,  he  re- 
preaentB  faimtelf  as  having  been  anaoui  for  the  ruin  of 
lihe  enemy^  and  blames  Keltermann  for  having  obstructed 
the  eicectttion  of  his  orders  by  the  recall  of  general  Va- 
lence, who  had  begun  to  harass  the  retiring  foe.  Leav- 
hig  fresh  instructions  for  a  vigorous  pursuit,  he  returned 
to  Paris.  The  pursuers  were  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
duke's  head-quarters,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Prus- 
aiaits  should  not  be  molested,  if  they  would  restore  Lon- 
guy,  and  Verdun.  The  count  de  Kidkreuth  readily  siu-- 
reodered  diose  towns;  and  die  French  exulted  in  the 
<9liforced  retreat  of  their  enemies. 

The  forces  of  the  emperor  had  obtained  an  advantage 
at  die  camp  of  Maulde ;  but  they  were  baffled  by  the 
strength  of  Lisle,  which  they  fiercely  bombarded  without 
the  U)Our  of  investment.  Instead  of  invading,  they  were 
now  obliged  to  act  against  invaders ;  for.  the  French  soon 
divected  their  march  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

After  a  short  continuance  in  Paris,  Dumouries  resumed 
tbe  command  of  the  army  for  the  performance  of  a  pro- 
noe  which  be  had  made  to  both  parties.  He  had  en- 
gaged to  subdue  the  Netheriands  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  he  coidd  have  subdued  the  Jacobin  phalanx, 
he  would  have  deserved  still  higher  praise.  He  had  ex- 
horted the  Giroodistt  to  form  a  dose  union  with  Danton, 
whoae  commanding  spirit,  and  vigor  of  mind,  might 
enable  them»  he  said,  to  save  the  king  and  country  from 
the  violence  of  the  anarchists :  bu^  instead  of  courting 
one  who  might  have  proved  a  yery  useful  auxiliary,  they 
thwarted  his  views,  and  roused  his  resentment.  Disgusted 
at  their  imprudence  in  this  respect,  and  not  pleased  at 
their  neglect  of  las  own  services,  Dumouriez  left  them 
to  their  Machiavelian  intrigues  and  short-sighted  policy'^. 

With  an  ill-provided  but  numerous  army,  the  entei^- 
• 
22  Vie  dvL  General  Dumouriez,  livrc  vi.  chap.  1. 
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prising  general  invaded  Brabant,  and  advanced  to  Ge- 
xnappe  (or  rather  Genap),  where  the  Austrians,  under 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  were  stationed  on  the  heights* 
About  twenty  thousand  men  defended  the  post  against 
forty  thousand.  Beumonville,  with  the  right  wing,  com- 
menced the  attack ;  buthe  was  so  harassed  by  the 
fire  of  five  redoubts,  that  he  made  littlti  impres- 
;sion.  The  aged  Ferrand,  with  the  left  division,  seemed  to 
be  so  inactive,  that  Thouvenot  was  sent  to  supersede  him ; 
and  this  officer  assaulted  the  works  at  Quareignon  with 
great  impetuosity.  The  central  body  being  thrown  into 
disorder,  the  active  courage  of  Baptiste  Renard,  the 
valet  of  the  general,  rallied  a  retiring  brigade,  and  pro- 
duced a  spirited  renewal  of  conflict.  The  duke  de 
Chartres  was  equally  successful  in  restoring  energy  .to 
another  column  of  the  centre ;  and  three  stories  <^  re- 
doubts were  gallantly  stormed.  Observing  the  tardy  pro- 
gress and  the  danger  of  Beumonvillei  Dumouriez  has^ 
tened  to  the  right ;  and  the  republicans  at  length  pre- 
vailed at  every  point  of  attack.  About  three  thousand 
of  their  number,  and  four  thousand  of  the  Austrians,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded^. 

The  effect  of  this  victory  was  greater  than  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected.  The  French  were  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Mons  as  protectors  rather  than  as 
enemies ;  and  Dumouriez,  in  return  for  their  good-will, 
promised  not  to  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Nethprland  provinces.  La-bourdounaye,  however,  com- 
menced at  Toumay  a  system  of  violence  and  of  spoliation, 
which  excited  loud  complaints.  Dumouriez,  incensed  at 
this  injustice,  procured  the  removal  of  the  offender  to 
Lisle,  and  gave  the  command  of  his  division  to  Miranda. 
The  whole  province  of  Flanders  was  quickly  seized  ;  and 
that  of  Brabant,  after  the  capture  of  Anderlecht,  was 

53  Tie  de  M.  Dumouriez,  livre  vi.  chap.  5.  ^ 
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weakly  defended.  The  general  entered  Brussels  in  tri- 
umph, and  superintended  the  formation  of  such  an  admi- 
nistrative body,  as  die  citizens  wished  to  establish.  Pro- 
ceeding against  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen, 
he  prevailed  in  a  conflict  near  Tillemont,  and  in  another 
at  Roucoux;  and  then  obtained  possession  of  Liege. 
The  citadel  of  Antwerp  had  already  surrendered  to  Mi- 
randa ;  and  Namur  was  taken,  after  a  short  siege,  by  Va- 
lence, who  was  ably  assisted  by  Le  Vcneur.  Roermond 
was  also  reduced ;  and  all  the  Netherland  provinces,  ex- 
cept that  of-  Luxembourg,  were.rapidly  subdued^. 

The  readiness  off  the  Belgians  to  shake  of  the  Austrian 

yoke,  had  encouraged  the  French  convention  to 

.....  .  Nov.  19. 

propagate  a  similar  spint  among  other  commu- 

'Ziities ;  and  a  decree  was  promulgated, .  promising  aid  to 
all  people  who  wished  to  procure  that  liberty  which  their 
rulers  withheld  from  them.  Another  decree,  equally 
arrogant,  and  still  more  subversive  of  the  independence 
of  other  nations,  soon  followed.    This  edict  not 

.only  ordered,  in  all  countries  invaded  by  French  ^' 
troops,  a  suppression  of  the  constituted  authorities,  an 
abolition  of  all  aristocratic  privileges,  and  a  convocation 
of  primary  assemblies,  but  declared  that  the  republic 
woidd  consider  as  enemies  all  who,  refusing  the  offered 
boon  of  freedom,  should  continue  to  submit  to  tyrants'-^ 
Such  a  decree  combined  glaring  insolence  with  atrocious 
injustice. 

The  French  pretended  to  declare  the  Belgic  territories 
independent :  but,  in  the  case  of  Savoy,  they  displayed 
a  desire  of  conquest.  General  Montesquieu  was  ordered 
to  chastise  the  king  of  Sardinia,  whose  alliance  with  the 
royal  family  of  France,  and  strong  aversion  to  democratic 
principles,  had  induced  him  to  grant  protection  to  the 

24  La  Vie  de  M.  Dumourlez,  Uvre  vi.  chop.  6,  9. — ^Money's  Illstorj- 
of  the  Campai^,  second  Part. 

25  Le  Moniteur. 
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emigrants,  and  promote  the  concert  of  pinces.  The 
mere  jnv^sion  of  SsiToy  was  equivalent  tci  a  conquest,  as 
the  inhabntants  did  not  resi^  the  intruders.  The  city  of 
Chamber]  tamely  admitted  a  foreign  garrison:  die  whole 
province  was  democratised,  and  added  to  the  list  of  French 
departments. 

An  easy  success  abo  attended  the  march  of  general 
Anselme,  who^  having  passed  the  Var  with  die  van  of 
his  army,  summoned  the  governor  of  Mootalban  to  sur^ 
render  that  fortress,  and  quickly  obtained  his  wish.  He 
then  seized  Ville-Franche,  and  took  Nice  without  op* 
position.  The  troops  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  formed 
a  line  from  Saorgio  to  Tende  ;  but  they  did  not  quit  their 
entrenchments  to  attack  die  invaders,  who  repaired  the 
fortificatioos  of  Nice,  and  acted  as  masters  of  the  country. 
Deputies  were  sent  to  Paris,  by  the  provisory  admini*- 
strators  of  the  capital,  to  solicit  the  union  of  the  coan^ 
with  the  French  republic:  but  the  application  was  re^ 
jected,  as  it  did  not  proceed  from  regular  repreientativea 
of  the  people. 

Admiral  Trogoffe  was  less  successful,  ite  sailed  to 
Sardinia,  and,  appearing  before  Cagliari,  bombarded  and 
pillaged  that  capital,  but  was  constrained  to  retire  without 
subduing  the  islatid* 

Hostilities  had  also  arisen  in  Germany.  A  considerable 
magazine  being  deposited  at  Spire,  for  the  service  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  lieutenant-general  Custine,  (who  had 
served  under  Rochambeau  in  the  American  war)  was 
ordered  by  Biron  to  take  possession  of  it,  without  regai^ 
to  the  neutrality  of  the  empire.  He  soon  repelled  the 
small  force  stationed  near  the  city,  forced  open  the  gates, 
and,  after  some  skirmishes  in  the  streets,  overpowered 
all  resistance.  He  sent  two  thousand  five  hundred  prison- 
eri  into  France,  that  they  might  imbibe  revolutionary 
ideas  ;  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  towif,  ^d  exacted 
five  hundred  thousand  livres  from   the  bishop,  the  re- 
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Ugicms  coiaiteunitkef  and  the  magistrates.  lofluenced 
by  the  peraQasioiis  of  some  German  md^ontents,  who 
reprevehted  WorAia  as  aa  asykm  of  French  em^anta^ 
he  sent  a  detachment  to  demand  a  large  sum  of  money 
frotti  the  su|>erior  cbsses  of  die  inhabitants ;  and^  as  tbey 
could  not  imm^iately  grant  the  whole  demand,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  hostages  for  their  futare  corn- 
pltance.  Hearing  that  Menu  was  ill-garrisoned,  and  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  disposed  to 
assist  him,  he  turned  his  arms  against  that  city,  and 
summoned  the  governor  to  surrender  it,  ofering  the  alter- 
native of  fraternity  or  destruction.  Not  without  general 
surprise,  a  capitulation  was  speedily  adjusted 
for^a  large,  strong,  and  well-garrisoned  place. 
Custine  was  now  advised  to  attack  Coblentz,  which  he 
might  easily  have  reduced :  but  he  waslmore  inclined  to 
improve  the  fortifications  and  die  defensibility  of  Menta* 
From  motives  of  rapacity,  however,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Frankfort^  where  he^^ompelled  the  principal  citt-^ 
aens  to  pay  various  sums,  on  pretence  of  their  having 
favored  the  emignoits.  He  then  issued  a  general  mani-' 
festo,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Germany,  whom  he  in-< 
vited  to  assist  ^^  a  generous  nation"  in  crushing  tyrants, 
and  establishing  the  reign  of  univetsai  liberty.  In  ^  par- 
ticular addresft  to  the  soldiers  of  Hesse-Cassel,  he  ex*« 
claimed  against  the  inhuman  despbtism  of  a  prince  who 
trafficked  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  offered  ample 
stipends  and  liberal  treatment  to  all  who  Were  willing  to 
eq^r  into  the  French  service^^.  / 

The  towns  which  the  French  had  seized  were  left  for 
some  time  to  their  former  government^  but  this  affected 
moderation  at  length  gave  way  to  a  desire  of  assimilating 
the  administration  to  that  of  France ;  and  municipalities 
were  formed  by  the  direction  of  Custin^e.    While  he  thus 

26  ^€vM3me•  Potthumes  du  G^n^ral  Francois,  Comtc  de  Custine? 
reclig^s  par  un  de  ses  Aides  de  Camp ;  —tome  5. 
i  Nn 
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doiqineered,  he  was  'alarmed  at  the  advance  of  an  army 
'  of  Prassians  and  Hessians,  who  soon  re-took  Frankfort, 
and  threatened  Mentz.  This  city,  and  the  neighbouring 
post  of  Cassel,  were  iiapaUe  of  a  long  defence  s  and,  to 
superintend  the  eiforts  of  the  garrison,  Reobel  and  two 
other  deputies  were  sent  by  the  convention^. 

The  success  of  Custine  in  Germany  encouraged  the 
assembly  to  extend  it's  views  to  farther  conquests :  but 
it's  present  attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  impolitic 
and  unjust  process  against  the  deposed  representative  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  When  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  be  tried  for  his  v.fFences  against  the  state,  Robes- 
pierre and  other  Jacobins  denied  the  necessity  of  a  trial ; 
alleging  that  his  criminality  was  by  no  means  doubtful, 
and  that  immediate  condemnation  was  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  a  tyrant.  But  the  Girondists,  while  they  ad- 
mitted his  guih,  insisted  on  a  pVevious  inquiiy. 

Before  the  cbmmencement  of  the  process,  the  leaders 
of  the  Gironde  party  had  an  opportunity  of  crushing  the 
,  king's  chief  adversaries,  if  energy  of  character  had  ac- 
companied their  oratorical  talents.  Information  of  the 
violent  schemes  and  arbitrary  views  of  Robespierre  being 
communicated  to  the  convention,  in  a  memorial  from 
Roland^  he  declared  that  every  part  of  the  charge  was 
calumnious,  and  that  no  member  would  dare  to  accuse 
him  to  his  face.  A  short  and  slender  figure,  with  a  pale 
countenance,  fixed  his  indignant  eyes  pn  the  sanguinary 
dictator,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  dare  accuse  you."  ^Robes- 
pierre, appalled  by  the  boldness  of  this  member  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  deputies,  retired  from  the  tribune;  and, 
Danton  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  Louvet 
from  being  heard,  this  accuser  traced  the  progress  of  the 
demagogue  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  Jacobin  club, 
detailed  his  arts  for  the  establishment  of  his  influence, 

2T  M^moirts  de  Custint,  tome  ii. 
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imputed  to  his  inatigatioa  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners^ 
and  reproached  him  with  aiming  at  the  proscription  of 
the  true  friends  of  the  republic.  If  Pethion,  Guadet^ 
and  Vergniaud,  had  answered  Louvet's  repeated  calls, 
and,  had  boldly  declared  what  they  new  of  the  enormities 
of  the  pretended  patriot,  he  and  Dantop,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  instantly  arrested*  But  the  assembly 
gratified  Robespierre  with  a  week's  delay ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  strengthened  his  interest  by  intrigue  and 
by  intimidation.  On  the  day  assigned  for  his  defence, 
he  filled  the  gallery  with  his  partisans  of  Jboth  sexes.  In 
an  artful  harangue,  he  vindicated  his  patriotism,  calum- 
niated his  adversaries,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  en- 
deavouring to  make  himself  a  dictator,  and  apologised 
for  some  acts  of  popular  outrage,  as  the  usual  concomi- 
tants of  great  revolutions,  but  denied  that  he  had  any 
concern  in  the  death  of  the  prisoners.  The  timid  Giron- 
dists, affecting  to  think  that  Robespierre,  even  if  the 
charges  should  be  reliaquisbed,  would  be  so  disgraced  as 
to  lose  his  influence,  suffered  him  to  escape  by  passing 
to  the  order  of  the  da)'  -,  an  instance  of  weakness  which 
proved  them  to  be  unfit  to  contend  with  the  Jgcobiix 
faction^^. 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  imbecility  of  their  opponents'^ 
the  Jacobins  prepared  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
royal  prisoner.  When  the  enunciation  of  facts  (or  the 
indictment)  had  been  read,  Barrere,  the  president,  said 
to  the  king,  **  Louis,  you  are  aecused  by  the 
French  nation  of  having  committed  a  multitude  ' 
of  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  re->establishing  your  tyranny 
by  the  destruction  of  liberty.  S  >bn  after  the  meeting 
of  the  states-general,  you  encroached  on  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  by  suspending  the  assemblies  of  their  re- 
presentatives ;  you  presented  two  declarftions  subversive 

28  Quelques  Notices  pour  rilistoire  et  le  R^cit  de  iii«s  Perils,  par  J. 
B.  liouvet. 
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of  all  liberty ;  you  ordered  troops  to  March  against  tke 
ckieeos  of  Paris,  and  did  not  vididrffir  yow  army  befero 
die  transactioBs  at  the  BastiHe^had  annouDced  that  the 
people  'were  victorious." — *^No  existing  laws,"  repKerf 
lAniis,  ^^  prohibited  me  from  acting  as  I  <Kd.  I  had  no 
wish  to  injure  my  subjects,  no  intention  of  shedding  their 
Mood."—"  You  eluded  for  a  long  time,"  said  the  pre- 
sident, "  the  execution  of  the  decrees  for  the  abolition  of 
personal  servitude,  of  tithes,  and  of  feudal  usages  and 
claims :  you  long  refused  to  agree  to  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man :  you  augmented  the  number  of  your 
guards^  and  suffered  them  in  their  orgies  to  blaspheme 
the  nation :  you  gave  occasion,  for  a  new  insurrection ; 
you  took,  at  the  confederation,  an  oath  which  you  did 
not  observe :  and  you  encouraged  Mirabeau  to  project  a 
counter-revolution."—^^*  These  points  and  incidents,  if 
true,"  said  the  king,  **  were  anterior  to  my  acceptance  of 
the  constitution'*." 

The  flight  from  Paris  being  adduced  as  a  weighty 
charge  against  I^ouis,  he  did  not  specifically  vindicate 
himself  from  it,  but  merely  referred  to  the  answers  which 
he  had  given  on. that  subject  to  the  constituent  assembly. 
To  a  conspiracy  on  his  part  the  effusion  of  blood  jn  the 
Chsanp  de  Mars  was  imputed ;  and  it  was  affirmed,  that 
he  had  paid  enormous  sums  for  journals  and  pamphlets, 
to  discredit  .the  assignats^  support  the  cause  of  the  emi- 
grants,  and  check  the  progress  of  liberty.  These  charges 
he  disclaimed,  as  well  as  the  imputation  of  having  con- 
nived at  counter-reyolutionary  disturbances  at  Nimes  and 
other  places.  When  his  silence  with  regard  to  the  con- 
vention of  Pilnits  was  represented  as  criminal,  he  replied 
that  he  had  given  notice  of  it  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his 
knowlege,  and  ^at  his  ministers,  by  the  constitution, 
were  responsible  for  it.    He  was  accused  of  haying  sent 

S9  Histoire  du  dernier  Repi^  dc  U  Monarchic  Franootse,  chap.^t 
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mm»f  far  iht  me  «f  A«  crJesmf  gardeshdu-^prps^  aad 
iho  10  M»  df  Beii^  aod  other  enonkf  of  the  rev<oliidoou 
To  thi  guanK  be  «iid»  he  bad  diteo««i«iicd  hia  retnit* 
tMNm  ai  MOD  aa  he  waa  hi  formed  Qf  diev  beinf  eaibodied 
#»  the  rigjht  baiah  ef  the  Rhiiie;  and  of  the  taner  part  <tf 
the  charge  he  had  bo  eonaekMUBoeas  «f  ra^dtection*  An 
alkfed  eaaroafMdeaie^  with  hVi  broibare,  auhsequeiM  to 
the  eniMaDnH;  of  ^  eooatttuueiN  he  diaavowed.  The 
impated  oegkct  <3i  the  miUtary  aad  naval  aervice  be 
daaied.  A  concufTeaee  vi  the  coatitioii  of  foreign  powers 
apimt  France,  an  eneourageaaent  of  r^actory  prieats 
and  faaa/dca,  and  atieaaptato  attbom  naaoy  of  the  deputka^ 
were  aaaened,  aot  pfovtA^  agatott  hw.  Hia  r^xor^Otk^ 
&VMtio»  of  varioqa  decreca  he  jiiatificd  by  his  own  aense 
of  tbefa-  iaapropriety  or  inutility^  and>y  hia  dlowed  cor- 
adtudooal  prerogatvirc*  Cb  the  subfect  of  the  defence 
of  hia  fialai3e,*he  aaeMMNatd  it  aa  hia  duty  to  taike  some 
aacoauraa  of  pteca«ticMiv  when  it  was  dnreatened  with  an 
attack.  He  certainly  waa  not  anawerabie-  for  the  effects 
gf  a  coi^Bct  whidi  hft  eameatty  wiahed  to  avoid*  Of  a 
great  maaaber  of  papera  ahow«  to  him  by  order  of  the 
yveaideait^  he  dodared  that  he  had  no  knowledge ;  and 
aooie  wUab  he  had  before  seen  contatnad  no  proois  of  his 
criminality. 

Three  peraonaof  reapcctability  were  aOowed  to  plead 
m  hahatf  of  the  accuaad  prince.  M.  De-Scze  entered 
fidly  into  av«ry  part  of  the  aubject^and  demon- 
atvMidthe iimili<fity  and  injnabce of thecharges.  ^'  ^^ 
I#QiliA  thcA  roae,  and  aaid^  widi  sonaa  emotion :  ^  As 
you  have  dioa  beca  informed  of  die  grounda  of  my  vin- 
dicalioo,  it  ia  uMieceasaiyfor  me  to  re*state  them.  In 
nddraaaiag  yon'peffhapa  for  the  laat  dme>  I  declare  that 
iHjr  rnaarience  doea  not  reproach  me  with  any  crime,  and 
iSbat  my  advocatea  have  not  traaagreaaed  the  bounds  of 
troth.  I  hate  never  been  uowiUing  to  submit  my  whole 
cflndocl  to  piABc  exmiiaadoo:  but  my  fteKcfga  haVe 
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been  particularly  wounded  by  finding,  in  the  act  of  ac- 
cusation, that  I  am  charged  with  being  eager  or  ready  to 
shed  the  blood  of  my  people,  and  that  the  tnisfortDnes 
of  the  10th  of  August  are  attributed  to  my  aggression. 
The  multiplied  proofs  of  mv  regard  for  my  peoj^e,  and 
the  whole  course  of  my  behaviour  and  conduct,  woukf, 
I  thought,  have  convinced  everi'  one,  that  I  would  have 
risqued  my  own  safety  to  spare  their  blood,  ttnd  ought 
to  have  shielded  me  against  such  an  imputation." 

Unmoved  by  this  afFocting  appeal,  Duhem  proposed 
that  the  convention  should  instantly  do  justice,  and  that 
the  members  should  individually  answer  the  questions, 
whether  Louis  should,  or  should  not,  be  punished  with 
death.  Lanjuinais,  very  proprrly,  advised  a  refereB<5e 
to  the  primary  assemblies.  After  a  tumultuous  debate, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  discussion  should.be  opened 
without  delay,  and  continued  in  preference  to  ordinary 
business.  Vergniaud  and  other  eloquent  members  denied 
the  competency  of  legislators  to  act  as  judges  :  but  their 
arguments  had  not  sufficient  weight  with  the  assembly. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  national  representatives 
A  O    1793  • 

'  should  judge  the  important  cause,  determine  the 

propriety  or  expediency  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
fix  the  mode  of  punishment. 
The  first  question  was  thus  stated  :  Is  Louis  gnihy  of 
treason  against  the  nation,  and  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  safety  of  the  state  i    The  names  of 
the  deputies  being  called  over  according  to  the  order 
of  the  departments,  some  delivered  to  Ae  secrataries  « 
written  opinion  ;   others,   mounting  the  tribune,  orally 
stated  their  sentiments.     Fauchet,  a  constitutional  bishop, 
said,  ^^  As  a  citiaen  and  legislator,  I  answer  the  question*' 
in  the  affirmative  :  but,  as  a  judge,  I  am  not  competent 
to  determine.''     Du-Bois   du-Bais  declared  that  Louis 
was  guilty,  but  did  not  consider  the  convention  as  au- 
thorised to  decide  upon  his  fate.    Taveaa  said,  «*  He  hi» 
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drawn  our  enemies  upon  us:  they  hiVe  ravaged  our 
frontiers :  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  have  lost  their  lives : 
I  therefore  pronounce  him  guilty."  Of  his  triminalty 
Chambon  had  no  doubt :  Salicetti,  the'Corsican,  declared 
against  him,  thinking  that,  as  a  citizen,  he  was  bound  so 
to  determine;  Giroust  voted  to  the  same  purpose,  as 
a  legislator ;  Le-Marechal,  from  a  regard  for  the  public 
safety ;  and  Pelet,  as  member  of  a  legislative  and  political 
body,  gave  a  similar  suffrage.  Osselin  thus  commencea 
the  declaration  which  he  signed :  ^^  Among  the  serious 
charges  against  Louis,  I  have  particularly  noticed  that 
which  relates  to  the  pay  allowed  by  him  to  his  guard, 
though  it  had  been'Uisbanded,  and  tj^ough  almost  all  the 
individuah  who  composed  it  had  not  merely  emigrated, 
but  were  employed  at  Coblenta  or  had  enlisted  in  the 
hostile  army."  De-la-Haye  said,  *^  I  read  upon  tlie  walk . 
of  Paris  these  words,  traced  with  the  blood  of  our 
brethren — Louis  is  guHtyJ*^  Noel,  though  he  had  lost  a 
sotx  by  the  war,  declared  that  he  could  not  act  as  a  judge 
of  one  who  might  be  considered  as  the  principal  author 
of  that  death  which  he  lamented^." 

After  these  and  other  speeches,  the  unfortunate  prince 
was  stigmatised  as  guilty  by  the  votes  of  six-hundred  and 
eighty-three  members,  while  only  thirty-seven  of  those 
wlio  D^ere  present  were  inclined  to  think  more  favorably 
of  his  conduct. 

The  second  question  was,  whether  an  appeal  should 
be  made  to  the  people  on  the  momentous  subject.  Du- 
bois Crance  exclaimed,  ^^  Such  an  appeal  is  treason 
against  the  nation!"  Baudin  more  porperly  remarked, 
that  four  years  of  experience  in  the  primary  assemblies 
compelled  him  to  vote  for  a  reference  to  the  body  of  the 
nation.  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne  said,  *^  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  did  not  intend  to  confer,  on  their  represen- 

30  Histoire  dil  dernier  Regne  de  la  Monarchie  Francoise^  chap.  10. 
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uttvettf  Ihe  fanqlimis  of  accuser,  jttd|[e,  and  juror;  aady 
as  no  losuks  or  menaces  shall  ever  determine  froaci  doing 
my  duty^  I  boldly  vote  for  the  aarmative*''  YsMiEHVida* 
di,  with  cq^^l  boldness,  said,  ^  I  ior  neither  the  friead 
of  kingSy  nor  the  infeflious  tool  of  any  of  the  attibiuous 
incendiaries  who  suhiound  us.  On  great  occaaipna,  the* 
judicial  power  ought  to  revert  to  it's  sowce,  in  a  regene- 
rated community :  let  us  now  begin  the  practictk^  Bar- 
barous dtus  spoke:  ^  The  oath  which  I  took  in  an 
electoral  aasembly  to  judge  Louis  Capet,  does  not  exdude 
the  sanction  of  the  people.  I  therefore  vote  for  that 
saoaion,  because  it  is  tims  that  people  of  all  the  depart- 
ments should  exercise  their  aggregate  sovtfreigaty,  and« 
by  the  manifestation  of  their  supreme  wiUi  crush  a  fkcdon 
in  the  midsl  of  which  I  perceive  Philip  of  Orleana,  aad 
which  I  denounce  to  the  republic,  coolly  dtfvodng  myself 
to  the  poignards  of  it's  murderous  meosbers*  At  the  saode 
time,  I  declare  that  the  tyrant  is  odious  to  tne ;  that  I 
strenuously  co<^rated  far  his  dethronement  i  and  that 
I  will  doom  him  to  the  severest  punishment.''  De-Perret 
voted  for  the  appeal,  out  of  re^ct  for  the  people,  and 
also  because  he  saw  a  Cromwell  behind  the  curtain'^. 

La-Riviere  said,  *^  As  a  statement  of  reasons  or  mo- 
tives would  weaken  a  self-evident  proposition,  I  announce 
my  wish  merely  by  saying  ttye  to  the  question*"  Milhattd 
represented  the  sovereignty  of  nature  as  paramount  to 
that  of  the  people,  who  had  no  right  to  pardon  tyrants. 
Even  if -a  national  declaration  should  authorise  impunity 
to  a  royal,  delinquent,  nature,  he  said,  would  reserve  to 
every  citizen  the  right  of  imiuting  the  example  of  Brutus. 
The  short  speech  of  the  ferocious  Carrier  was  to  this 
effect :  *^  As  I  fear  no  one,  and  can  arm  myself  against 
a  future  tyrant,  whatever  denomination  he  may  assume, 
I  say  no.'^    Bellegarde  excited  a  kugh  by  saying,  "  With 

ol  Ilittoire  du  dernier  Begnek  chap.  II.  , 
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all  possible  force  of  affirmation^  I  maintain  the  negative.''* 
Bernard  thought,  that  the  crime  and  the  criminal  would 
be  too  much  honored,  if  the  people  should  be  required 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  judging  Louis.  "  The  best 
mode  of  doing  homage  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people," 
said  Julien,  "  is  to  exercise  it  ourselves  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  the  republic*^*  Vallee  said,  that  the  people  could 
not  conveniently  try  Louis  in  a  judicial  way,  but  might 
easily  determine  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  after  coa*> 
Vtction.  Pethion  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  tran^ 
quillity,  that  the  votep  which  ^hould  prevail  in  this 
question  might  be  much  more  numerous  than  he  appre- 
hended they  would  prove  to  be.  He  added,  that  an 
appeal  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  words  of  Lanjuinais 
were,  ^'  I  say  yes^  if  you  condemn  Louis  to  death ;  in  the 
contrary  case,  I  say  no.^ 

Louvet  voted  for  the  proposed  reference,  because  it 
was  not  a  judicial  act  upon  which  the  people  were  to  be 
consulted,  but  only  a  measure  of  general  safety.  ^*  I 
am  of  opinion,"  said  Salle,  *^  that  the  only  method  of 
giving  to  the  people  an  attitude  truly  republican,  is  to 
demand  their  interference  in  this  cause."  Lequinio  re- 
sisted the  appeal^  because  foreign  powers  were  likely  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  for  the  propagation  of  discords 
Pouhicr  said,  "  If  I  wished  for  the  revival  of  royalty,  I 
would  say  yes :  but,  as  I  am  a  republican,  I  say  noJ^* 
Aoust  gave  the  same  vote,  because  the  revolution  was  not 
completed.  Massieu  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  his  nega- 
tive, djn  apprehension  of  the  effect  of  English  guineas,. 
German  florins,  and  Spanish  piastres,  and  also  a  dread  of 
civil  war.  Anacharsis  Cloots,  a  Prussian  enthusiast, 
said,  **  I  know  no  other  sovereign  than  the  human  race  ; 
that  is,  universal  reason.    I  say  no." 

Bourdon  de  l*Oise  argued,  that,  as  a  jtidgment  was 
an  application  of  the  laW|  and  the  law  was  the  general 
will,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  have  recourse  to  the  sove- 

O  o 
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reign  power  for  the  application  of  it's  own  already-under- 
stood will.  Manuel  said,  ^'  As  much  for  the  honor  as  for 
the  safety  of  the  people,  I  demand  their  sanction." 
Billaud-Varennes  thought,  that  no  one  ought  to  hesitate 
in  this  case,  as  the  elder  Brutus  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice 
even  his  own  children.  Marat  accused  the  advocates 
for  the  appeal,  of  being  the  tyrant's  accomplices.  "  De- 
legated individuals  (said  Couthon)  have  no  right  to 
transform  the  constituent  power  into  a  simple  constituted 
authority.  Such  conduct  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  would  lead  the  republic  into  an 
abyss  of  evils."  Bancal  said,  that,  as  individual  wills 
were  contending  against  the  general  will,  the  only  means 
of  extinguishing  such  factious  contests,  would  be  an  ap- 
peal to  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  that,  -as  a  more  serious  war 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year  was  approaching,  the 
people,  to  support  it,  must  rise  in  a  body  ;  that  a  sense 
of  this  danger  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  national  union 
and  the  indivisibility  of  the  republic ;  but  that  no  danger 
would  attend  the  consultation  of  the  primary  assemblies 
on  the  fate  of  Louis.  Biroteau,  dreading  the  attempts  of 
ambitious  men  to  rise  upon  the  fall  of  Louis  to  individual 
power,  and  having  a  better  opinion  of  the  people  thau 
to  suppose  that  the  majority  were  either  aristocrats  or 
factious  men,  wished  for  the  appeal.  ^^  Justice,  reason, 
and  policy,"  said  Laurent,  ^^  require  that  we  should  de- 
l&nitively  judge  Louis." 

Gorsas  pointedly  observed,  that,  as  royalty  and  faction 
.  could  not  be  legally  or  effectually  swept  away  from  the 
territory  of  the  republic  before  the  people  had  declared 
that  they  would  neither  have  kings  nor  factions,  nor  be 
subject  to  any  species  of  tyranny, — as  the  mere  idea  of 
an  eventual  civil  war  from  an  appeal  was  an  insult  to  the 
nation, — as  such  a  reference  would  on  the  contrary  be  a 
due  homage  to  that  sovereignty  which  he  much  more 
sincerely  and  cordially  acknowleged  than  those  who  had 
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the  phrase  continually  in  their  mouths^ — and  as,  amidsr 
the  dangers  of  anarchy,  it  was  a  mark  of  courage  to  give 
a  vote  contradictory  to  the  wishes  and  destructive  of  the 
aims  of  anarchists, — he  insisted  on  the  subjection  of  the 
case  to  popular  deliberation. 

Being  of  opinion  that  the  people  ought  never  to  act 
as  judges,  Boileau  affected  to  prophesy,  that,  if  the  con- 
vention should  appeal  to  them,  they  would  be  seduced 
by  aristocratic  intrfgues  to  exercise  an  indulgence  which 
might  have  ruinous  consequences ;  that  anarchy  would 
thus  be  prolonged  ;  that  the  precinct  of  the  Temple 
would  be  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  Louis  wo^ld  be 
the  golden  fleece ;  and  all  the .  aristocrats,  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  incessantly  endeavour,  like  so  many  Argo- 
nauts, to  obtain  the  prize,  to  the  mischievous  annoyance 
of  good  citizens. 

When  the  numbers  were  reckoned,  it  appeared  that 
the  violent  party  had  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  not  so  ample  as  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
honorable  attainment  of  it^s  purpose,  but  adequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  it^s  sinister  views.  The  votes 
were,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  against  the  appeal, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  for  it. 

The  mode  of  punishment  formed  the  third  question. 
Royer  thus  commenced  the  debate :  "  The  result  of  de-» 
liberation  I  respect,  whatever  the  opinion  may  be.  In 
abolishing  royalty)  we  have  decreed  the  unity  and  indi- 
visibiUt}'  of  the  republic :  we  have  recognised  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  :  we  have  demanded  their  sanction 
to  the  constitution.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  my  duty 
to  my  constituents  requited  me  to  consult  them  upon  the 
judgment  which  we  are  going  to  pronounce :  but,  as 
you  have  not  allowed  such  an  appeal,  I  vote  for  the  con<» 
finementof  Louis  during  the  w;u-,  and  for  his  banishnnent 
at  the  return  of  peacf."     Condorcet  said,    **  Death  is  the 
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usual  pumshment  of  conspirators ;  bot,  as  such  a  sentence 
is  repugnant  to  my  principles,  I  never  will  concur  in  it« 
For  detention  I  cannot  vote,  as  there  is  no  law  for  it.  I 
therefore  propose  the  infliction  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment in  the  penal  code,  that  cannot  affect  life."  Du- 
Pin  agreed  to  this  proposition,  from  a  dread  of  the  fac- 
tious convulsions  which  would  follow  the  capital  condemn 
nation  of  Louis.  Serres  exclaimed,  ^^  I  love  my  country ; 
I  hate  tyrants  ;  and  I  have  a  conscience*  Thus  impelled, 
I  vote  for  imprisonment  and  subsequent  exile,"  Saint* 
Martin  said,  ^^  I  am  Content  that  Louis  should  live,  be- 
cause his  pretentions  to  royalty  will  not  be  dangerous 
while  they  rest  on  that  contemptible  head.  Let  Kim  re- 
main a  prisoner."  Gaston  said,  ^^  In  my  opinion,  reason, 
justice,  humanity,  the  laws,  heaven,  and  earth,  condemn 
Louis  to  death."  Rabaut  recommended  detention  and 
banishment,  because  the  example  of  a  tyrant  suffered  to 
live  in  ignominy  would  afford  a  more  instructive  lesson 
to  the  world  than  that  of  his  death.  ^*  I  wish  to  display 
to  my  countrymen,"  he  added,  ^^  not  the  ferocity  of  a 
murderous  tiger,  but  the  disdainful  courage  of  a  lioB«" 
Louchet,  boasting  of  his  consciencious  regard  for  justice 
and  the  public  interest,  proposed  that  LouiA  should  be 
put  to  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  Du-Prat  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  traitor*  Barbaroux,  besides  concur-^ 
ring  in  that  vote,  wished  for  the  expulsion  of  the  whole 
family  of  Bourbon*  Du-mont  thought,  that  the  executkn 
of  Louis  would  provoke  a  dangerous  ws^r,  and  that  it  was 
politic  to  keep  him  as  a  hostage  for  the  neutrality  of 
Great-Britain,  Holland,  and  Spaiii^^ 

No  punishment  less  severe  than  death  seemed  to 
3azire^  to  promise  tranquillity  to  the  republic.  Lindet 
protested  against  moderation,  as  only  serving  to  embolcJeQ 

o2  UU^olre  da  dernier  Regne,  chap.  12. 
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^rantS)  and  lead  to  mischief ;   and  De-larCroix  repro- 
bated that  partiality  which  would  save  a  royal  offender,  ^ 
and  condemn  an  ordinary  conspirator. 

Brissot  lamented  the  rejection  of  the  motion  of  appeal, 
saying,  ^^  The  evil  genius  which  influenced  the  majority 
so  to  vote,  has  prepared  incalculable  mischiefs  for  France." 
Jle  proceeded  to  observe,  that  in  confinement  he  saw  the 
germ  of  troubles,  and,  in  a  sentence  of  death,  the  signal 
of  a  dreadful  war,  which  might  be  prevented  by  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  as  the  tyrants  would  be  constrained  to  re- 
spect a  judgment  sanctioned  by  a  whole  nation.  He  had 
long  reflected  on  that  kind  of  punishment  which  would 
most  effectually  tend  to  unite  justice  with  the  public  in- 
terest ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  vote  for  death,  with  the 
proviso  suggested  by  Louvet,— that  it  should  be  postpo- 
ned unul.the  people  should  have  accepted  the  new 
constitution.  This  suspension,  he  thought,  would  put 
the  judgment  of  the  convention  under  the  national 
slueld,  give  it  an  air  of  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity, 
and  secure  to  it  that  weight  and  sanction  which  woidd 
tend  to  allay  internal  commotions,  and  repel  external  in- 
sults and  injuries.  ^^My  opinion,"  he  added,  ^^wiU 
be  calumniated  :  but  I  will  answer  all  calumnies  by  an  ir- 
reproachable life,  by  honorable  pover^,  and  by  an  in- 
defatigable zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  order, 
without  wtuch  a  republic  is  only  a  den  of  briganck.  Upon 
this  point  I  insist :  if  we  do  not  extirpate  that  disorganis- 
ing principle  which  now  assails  us,  the  republic  will  soon 
cease  to  eust." 

Vergniaud  and  Guadet  admitted,  that  death  was  the 
punishment  decreed  by  law  for  the  ofiiences  of  which 
Louis  had  been.guiky  :  but  both  concurred  with  Mailhe 
ip  recommending  a  subsequent  deliberation  of  the  assem- 
bly on  the  esqpediency  of  enforcing,  or  suspending,  the 
execution  of  aupb  a  sentence.    Cambaceres  wished  for  a 
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suspension  until  hostilities  should  cease  ;  but,  if  France 
should  be  actually  invaded,  he  was  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  an  immediate  enforcement  of  the  law* 

The  opinion  of  Robespierre  was  anticipated  by  every 
one.  He  ridiculed  that  distinction  between  a  judge  and 
a  representative  politician,  which  found  an  individual 
guilty,  and  would  yet  forbear  to  inflict  merited  punish- 
ment. ^  I  cannot,"  he  added,  ^^  so  far  outrage  reason 
and  justice  as  to  deem  the  life, of  a  despot  more  valuable 
than  that  of  ^  simple  citizen,  or  torture  my  understand- 
ing to  devise  the  means  of  rescuing  the  greatest  of  cri- 
minals from  the  punishment  pronounced  by  law  for 
oiFences  comparatively  trivial.  I  am  inflexible  toward 
oppressors,  because  I  feel  compassion  for  the  oppressed* 
I  am  not  inspired  with  that  kind  of  humanity  which  puts 
the  people  to  death,  and  spares  the  lives  of  despots.  No 
dread  of  the  appearance  of  future  or  unknown  tyrants 
ought  to  prevent  me  from  condemning  one  who  has  been 
convicted  by  an  almost  unanimous  assembly.  Real  or 
imaginary  factions  are  no  reasons  for  sparing  him ;  foi 
such  indulgence  tends  rather  to  multiply  them.  I  advise 
you,  in  the  first  place,  to  crush  the  king^s  Action,  and, 
secondly,  to  erect  and  consolidate  the  republican  edifice 
upon  the  ruin  of  all  anti- popular  parties." 

Danton  would  allow  no  compromise  with  a  t3rrant: 
CoUot  d'Herbois  affirmed,  that  the  death  for  which  he 
conscientiously  voted  would  be  the  means  of  destroying 
all  factions:  Camille  des-Moulins  hinted}  that  the  sen- 
tence which  he  hoped  would  now  be  pronounced  would 
be  too  late  for  the  honor  of  the  convention ;  an  unfeeling 
and  illiberal  insinuation,  for  which  he  was  called  to  order 
by  some  of  his  indignant  hearers.  M.  Egalite  (for  the 
duke  of  Orleans  had  assumed  that  name)  said,  ^^  Solely 
intent  on  my  duty,  and  convinced  that  all  who  invade  and 
counteract  the  sovereignty  of  the    people  deserve  death. 
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I  vote  for  the  iofliction  of  that  punishment."  The  cool 
barbarity  of  this  betrayer  of  his  family  disgusted  every 
moderate  member  of  the  convention. 

"  If  the  manners  of  the  French,"  said  Barrere,  "  were 
sufficiently  mild,  and  public  education  sufficiently  per- 
fected, to  admit  a  high  improvement  of  social  institutions, 
I  would  vote  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and 
give  an  opinion  less  barbarous  than  that  which  the  exist- 
ing law  now  obliges  me  to  pronounce."  It  may  here  be 
remarked,  that  the  blood* thirsty  Robespierre  had  hypo- 
critically proposed  to  the  constituent  assembly  that  alx>li- 
tion  which  some  humane  philosophers  have  recommended. 
^  By  natural  as  well  as  positive  law,"  Barrere  added, 
^^  he  who  unjustly  causes  human  blood  to  flow,  is  deemed 
a  proper  object  of  exemplary  and  capital  severity.  To 
this  consideration  I  sacriEce  the  mildness  of  my  private 
sentiment9^." 

**  Faithful  to  the  declaration  of  rights,"  said  Ferraud, 
*'  I  vote  for  death."— Chassct  did  not  concur  in  the 
policy  of  such  a  sentence,  however  just  it  might  be ;  and 
he  thc^refore  recommended  the  confinement  of  Louis  to  ' 
the  end  of  the  war.  Patrin  affirmed,  with  ah  unfeeling 
disregard  to  truth,  that  the  accused  prince  had  deserved 
death  a  thousand  times ;  but  he  added,  that,  as  the  mis- 
fortunes and  innocence  of  the  son  might  render  him  an 
object  of  compassion  and  interest  after  the  father's  death, 
it  would  be  prudent  to  avciid  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment.  The  clerical  revolutionist  Sieyes,  the  me- 
taphysical advocate  of  the  rights  of  man,  voted  for  death 
sans  phrase^  witjhout  entering  into  any  discussion.  Poch- 
oUe,  adverting  to  the  apprehepded  attempts  of  some  ambi- 
tious man  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  after  the  death  of 
Louis,  could  not  conceive  how  the  chastisement  of  a 
tyrant  could  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  usurpation  ; 

33  Histoire  da  dernier  Rcgne,  chap.  12. 
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nor  could  he  believe  that  the  French  would  be  so  mean 
at  to  submit  to  a  new  tyrant,  when  they  still  shuddered  at 
the  recollection  of  their  slavery. — In  the  sequel  of  the 
history,  my  son,  you  will  find  that  M.  PochoUe  had  not 
the  gift  of  prophecy* 

The  votes  being  calculated,  it  was  announced  that  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  members  had  voted  absolutely 
for  death,  thirty- five  for  the  same  punishment  condi* 
tionally,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  for  detention* 
This  calculation  being  deemed  inaccurate  l^  some  mem- 
bers, all  were  required  to  repeat  their  suffrages  ;  and  it 
then  appeared,  that  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  (or  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six) 
voted  .peremptorily  for  death,  out  of  seven  hondred  and 
twenty-one  deputies  who  were  presents*.  When  the 
president  had  pronounced  the  fatal  judgment,  a  respite 
was  demanded ;  anil  the  debates  were  renewed  with 
spirit. 

It  was  urged  by  Condorcet,  that  prudence  and  policy 
required  a  suspension  of  the  enforcement  of  the  severe 
decree,  as  the  despots  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  rev<^ 
hition  would  be  enabled,  by  the  horror  which  an  act  of 
regicide  would  excite,  to  injure  the  new  republic.  Case* 
toave  said,  diat  such  an  act  would  not  only  be  the  signal 
for  intestine  convulsions,  but  for  the  hostile  movements 
of  all  Europe.  Barbaroux,  od  the  other  hand,  nsain* 
tained  that,  as  the  decree  had  been  pronounced,  it  ought 
to  be  carried  into  effect  without  delay ;  for  the  desired 
respite  would  not  save  France  from  the  intended  hostilities 
of  the  powers  that  detested  her  revolution  :  and  Thoriot 
strongly  opposed  a  respite,  as  it  might  afford  to  the  tyrsnt 
the  means  of  escape. 

34  For  detaition«  and  banishment  on  the  conclasion  of  peace,  or  for 
immediate  exile,  or  for  perpetual  imprisonment,  with  a  proviio  (from 
many  of  the  deputies)  for  the  infliction  of  death  if  the  country  should 
be  invaded,  two  hundred^ and  eighty-eight  votes  were  given,  and  se- 
venty-two decreed  deaths  but  with  a  respite. 
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BuJBOt  called  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  a  point 
which  he  diought  highly  important.  No  decision,  he 
jusdy  observed,  ought  to  pr«^ail  in  a  case  of  death,  unless 
it  should  be  pronounced  by  a  much  more  considerable 
majority  than  that  which  the  ascertained  calculation  of 
votes  exhibited.  He  hinted  that^  if  every  member  had 
been  uninfluenced  by  faction  and  unawed  by  terror,  even 
the  small  majority  against  LoUis  would  not  have  been 
obtained.  Brissot  called  for  a  respite,  not  only  because 
the  death  of  the  ci^evant  king  would  be  useless  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  but  because  it  would  give  the  tyrants 
of  Europe  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  war  popular 
amoiig  their  subjects.  Thomas  Paine,  whose  republican 
zeal  had  procured  for  an  English  oudaw  a  seat  ai^iong  the 
representatives  of  France,  did  not  think  that  the  interest 
of  the  new  government  required  the  death  of  Louis. 
Liberty,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  more  effectually  pro- 
moted by  humanity,  moderation,  and  magnanimity,  than 
by  vindictive  rigor  or  cruelty.  He  did  not  wish  for  a 
formal  appeal  to  the  primary  assemblies  on  the  subject ; 
but,  as  a  new  constitution  would  soon  be  offered  for 
general  acceptance,  and  a  new  national  assembly,  ac- 
quainted with  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  would  sue- 
ceed,  the  important  affair  might  then  be  regularly  decided. 
Barrere  '  professed  to  argue  the  case  coolly ;  and  he 
counter-acted,  with  unfeeling  ease,  all  suspension  of  the 
decreed  punishment". 

The  votes  for  a  speedy  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty; 
while  those  for  a  postponement  to  various  periods  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred  and  ten.  It  was  then  ordered, 
that  the  result  of  these  proceedings  should  be  intimated 
to  Lotus,  and  that  he  should  suffer  death  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  notification.     M.  De-Seae  now  came 

35  Histoire  du  dernier  Iteg^e,  chap.  15. 
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forward  to  finish  his  duty,  as  an  advocate  for  his  royal  mas* 
ter ;  presenting  a  written  appeal  from  Louis  to  the  na- 
tion, against  that  judgment  of  it's  representatives  which 
imputed  to  him  such  crimes  as  he  was  not  conscious  of 
having  committed.     The  paper  was  read,  without  making 
the  desired  impression.     DeSeze  contended  for  the  pro- 
priety of  attending  to  so  reasonable  a  request ;  and,  ad- 
verting to  the  small   fhajori^,  maintained  that,  as  the 
penal  code  required   the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of 
the  jurors  in  a  verdict  against  an  ordinary  individual, 
there  ought  at  least  to  be  ao  great  a  majority  in  the  pre- 
sent case.     Malesherbes  also  wished  to  call  the  assembly 
to  a  sense  of  justice ;  but  he  found  himself  so  confused, 
that  he  requested  to  be  heard  at  the  next  sitting,  as  hi% 
ideas  would  by  that  time  be  methodised  and  matured. 
Robespierre  pardoned  the  zeal  of  the  defenders  of  Louis, 
but  declared  that  the  decree  was  irrevocable,  and  ought 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  called  in  question.     A  reference 
to  the   people,  besides  being  unnecessary,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  pregnant  with  mischief.      **  I  therefore  desire^ 
citizens  (said  he),  that  you  will  reject  the  pretended  ap- 
peal  now  intimated  to  you,  as  repugnant  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  public  power,  to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and 
the  authority  of  popular  representatives  ;  and  that  you 
will  prohibit  every  person  whatever  from  the  prosecution 
of  it,  on  pain  of  being  brought  to  justice  as  a  disturber 
of  the  general  tranquillity."    Guadet  opposed  the  appeal, 
as  leading  to  an  entire  revision  of  the  process.     The  tri- 
bunal which  had  already  pronounced  a  vefdict  of  guilt, 
couW  have  no  superior,  he  said,  in  the  hierarchy  of  judi ' 
cial  order.     No  ratification  was  requisite  ;  yet  the  affair 
of  the  majority  might  be  rc-cohsidered.    The  appeal 
was  disallowed^  and  no  farther  hearing  granted  to  the 
defenders  of  Louis*'. 

3%  HSftoIre  da  Vernier  Begne,  chap.  If. 
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M.  de  Malesherbes,  from  whom  Louis  expected  an  ac- 
coant  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  threw  himself  with 
a  melancholy  aspect  at  the  feet  of  the  deposed  prince, 
luiable  from  emotion  to  speak.  At  length  he  said,  ^^  The 
fiital  judgment  cannot  be  concealed  from  you.^ — *-^  It  is 
well,*'  replied  Louis;  ^^I  am  no  longer  in  suspense." 
When  Clery,  his  faithful  valet,  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
sentence  might  be  superseded,  he  said,  ^^  I  do  not  amuse 
myself  with  hopes ;  but  I  am  shocked  to  think  that  one 
of  my  own  r  elatives  could  be  induced  to  vote  for  my 
death."  C16ry  observed,  that  the  people  in  general  con- 
demned the  infamous  conduct  of  M.  d^Orieans;  that  loud 
clamors  had  arisen  in  the  city  against  the  convention  ; 
and  that  a  popular  insurrection  seemed  to  be  threatened. 
*^  I  deprecate,"  said  Louis,  ^^  such  a  calamity ;  for  then 
there  will  be  new  victims.  For  myself,  I  am  not  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  death ;  but  I  cannot  think,  without 
horror,  of  the  su£ferings  to  which  my  family,  and  all  who 
are  attached  to  me,  will  be  exposed.  The  people,  I  fore- . 
see,  will  be  a  prey  to  anarchy,  will  become  the  victims 
of  every  faction ;  crimes  will  succeed  crimes;  and  France 
will  be  convulsed  with  long  dissensions.  My  God  !  is 
this  the  reward  for  all  my  sacrifices,  for  all  my  endeavours 
to  ensure  the  happiness  of  tl\e  nation  '?" 

The  late  decrees  of  the  convention  being  announced  to 
Louis  by  the  executive  council,  the  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  people  excited  on  his  countenance  a  smile  of 
contempt.  He  heard  without  emotion  the  denunciation 
of  death  ;  and,  having  in  vain  requested  a  delay  of  three 
days,  coolly  prepared  for  his  hte.  With  his  fanuly  he 
had  an  aiTcctionate  and  mournful  interview  ;  and  he  pro- 
mised to  renew  it  in  the  morning,  but  his  afflicted  wife, 
his  sister,  and  his  children,  saw  him  no  more.     He  slept 

37  Journal  de  ce  qui  a'est  pass^  a  la  Tour  du  Temple,  pendant  la 
Captivity  de  Louis  XVl.  par  M.Clcry. 
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calmly  for  some  hours  ;  rose  early  ;  sent  for  his  confessor 
Edgeworth  ;   and  performed  devotional  exercises''. 

Paris  resounded  with  the  beat  of  drums,  the 

^"'  '  clash  ofarms,  and  the  bustle  of  preparation.  The 
gates  of  the  Temple  were  opened :  the  commandant. 
Santerre  entered,  with  a  party  of  soldiers  and  some  mu- 
nicipal oflBcers.  Passing  slowly  in  a  carriage  through 
streets  lined  with  troops,  the  devoted  victim  arrived  with 
his  confessor  at  the  Place  de  Louts  XF,  or  (as  newly 
styled)  the  Square  of  the  revolution.  As  soon  as  he  had 
alighted,  he  sternly  ordered  the  drummers  to  desist :  they 
obeyed ;  but  resumed  their  employment  at  the  more  au- 
thoritative command  of  Santerre.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  be  heard,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  >Vhat  treason !  I  am  ruin- 
ed !"  He  knelt  down  to  receive  the  last  blessing  from 
the  priest,  and  then  with  a  firm  step  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold. He  seemed  to  feel  a  sudden  shock  when  one  of 
the  executioners  began  to  bind  his  hands ;  but,  recover- 
ing himself,  he  said,  ^^  You  may  do  whatever  you  please." 
He  then  made  a  signal  for  a  cessation  of  drumming,  and 
said,  in  a  spirited  tone,  ^'  I  die  perfectly  innocent  of  all 
the  pretended  crimes  of  which  I  am  accused.  I  forgive 
those  who  have  caused  my  misfortunes.  I  even  hope 
that  the  effusion  of  my  blood  will  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  France'^.  And,  you,  unfortunate  people"—— 
The  progress  of  his  speech  was  stopped  by  the  brutal 
commandant,  who  tailed  out,  ^^  I  brought  you  hither  not 
to  harangue,  but  to  die."  The  drums  again  thundered:  ^ 
the  executioners  rudely  took  hold  of  him,  and  fixed  him 
upon  the  plank ;   and  he  Was  instantly  decapitated. 

The  first  misfortune  of  this  prince  arose   from  that 
jealousy  which  had  usually  prompted  the  French  court  to 

38  Journal,  par  C16ry. 
^   39  «  Je  meurs  parfaitement  innocent  de  tous  les  pr^tendus  crimes 
dont  on  m*a  charge.    Je  pardonne  a  ceux  qui  sont  ia  cause  de  mes 
Infortunes.    J'espere  ineme  que  reffusion  de  mon  sang  contribuera 
au  bonhcur  de  la  France,"    Jfiitoire  du  dernier  Jie^ne,  chaji.  15. 
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withhold,  from  the  heir  of  the  crown,  all  concern  in  the 
administration.  After  he  had  ascended  the  thronep  that 
misfortune  long  remained  without  an  adequate  remedy ; 
for  the  count  de  Maurepas,  taking  advantage  of  his  sove- 
reign's inexperience,  studiously  kept  him  in  the  back- 

"^  ground,  and  treated  him  as  a  child  or  a  cypher,  rather 
than  as  a  man  or  a  king.  Yet,  when  Louis  ventured  to 
display  himself  or  to  act  without  control,  he  generally 
manifested  sense  and  knowlege.  If  he  had  checked  the 
prodigality  of  his  brothers  and  the  rapacity  of  his  cour« 
tiers,  his  own  prudence  and  oeconomy  might  have  averted 
the  ruin  of  his  finances.  If,  instead  pf  yielding  to  the 
importunities  of  his  counsellors,  he  had  observed  a  strict 
neutrality  during  the  American  war,  the  horrors  of  the 
revolution  might  have  been  avoided.  He  was  ill  served 
by  the  majority  of  his  ministers ;  and  his  people  made  an 
ill  return  for  that  regard  which  he  showed  to  their  interest. 
His  general  conduct  falsified  the  imputation  of  tyranny ; 
and  his  convocation  of  the  states-general,  so  long  discon- 

^^  tinued,  ought  alone  to  have  secured  him  from  the  mur- 
derous rage  of  faction.  He  thus  afforded  to  his  people 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  gross  abuses,  and  even  of 
framing  a  new  constitution.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  did 
not  spontaneously  assemble  the  states  of  his  realm,  and 
that,  in  this  respect,  he,  reluctantly  complied  with  the 
general  wish.  But,  if  lie  .had  been  (as  the  orators  of  the 
convention  styled  him)  «:.|yraMi^]|(;;^might  as  easily  have 
precluded  the  session  of  the'st^te^as'li^fyiMc^X.y*.  pre* 
vented  the  parliaments  from  continuing  to  sit.  *  He  ws^ 
disposed,  however,  to  yield  to  the  desires  of  his  people ; 
from  whomy  in  return,  he  only  met  with  ingratitude. 

The  murder  of  Louis  excited  general  horror.  De- 
spotic princes  would  have  inveighed  against  the  atrocity 
of  the  act,  even  if  the  royal  suflEerer  bad  been  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant :  but  all  governments  concurred  in  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  the  regicides.    The  voice  of 
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detestation,  however,  did  not  check  the  career  of  the 
sanguinary  faction  ;  nor  did  the  Girondists,  whose  want 
of  spirit  had  given  the  Jacobins  an  opportunity  of  tri- 
umphing over  the  king,  negWct  the  means  of  a  vigorous 
hostility,  as  they  toresaw  that  the  war  would  soon  be  ex* 
te.-ded*  They  concluded,  (mm  the  dismission  6f  Chau- 
vclin,  that  the  indignation  of  his  Britannic  mujesty  against 
revolutionary  regicidcrs  would  prompt  him  tf  take  arms, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  accelerate  what  they  could  not 
long  prevent. 

A  report  from  the  committee  of  general  defence,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  British  court,  was  presented 
to  the  convention  by  Brissot,  who,  inveighing  against  the 
inimical  spirit  and  hostile  views  of  his  majesty  and  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  enumerating  their  \mous  ^  acts 
of  aggression,"  proposed  a  dedaratioD  of  war  on 

'^  '  the  ground  of  self  defence.  The  proposal  was 
received  with  applause,  and  a  consequent  decree  promul- 
gated<». 

The  court  of  Madrid,  which  had  interceded  in  behalf 

of  Louis,  now  manifested  an  inclination   to  take  arms 

against  the  French.     It  was  therefore  declared  by  the 

convention,  that  ^*the  republic  was  at  war  with 

^^  '  the  king  of  Spain ;"  and  strict  orders  were  given 
to  the  executive  council  to  repel  every  aggressioi^  and 
support  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the  nation. 

Amidst  the  contests  of  party,  a  conspiracy  was  at  tbia 
time  formed,  of  which  different  accounts  have  been 
given.  It  has  been  severally  attributed  to  the  royalists, 
to  the  Brissotins,  to  the  Jacobins ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  contrived  by  the  last  of  these  factions  and  by  the 
Cordeliers,  who  wished  for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
Girondists.  An  insurrection  for  that  purpose  was  intend- 
ed to  commence  at  Paris;  and  it  was  to  be  diffused  among 

40  See  the  remarka  on  the  question  of  tiggnBBion,  in  Letter  X: 
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the  departments,  where-ever  the  adherents  of  Brissot  had 
the  chief  power.  Some  movemeots  were  made  by  the 
conspirators :  but  the  ministers  were  upon  their  guard, 
troops  were  ready  for  defence,  and  die  violent  scheme, 
proved  abortive*^ 

To  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins,  who  had  not  so  ma- 
tured this  conspiracy  as  to  render  it  effectual,  may  be 
ascribed  the  formation  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  from 
which  no  appeal  was  allowed.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
judges  of  this  court,  as  well  as  the  public  accuser,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  convention  ;  and  that  the  verdict 
in  every  trial  should  be  pronounced  by  twelve  jurors  or 
three  substitutes. 

By  the  interest  of  the  Gironde  party,  an  order  was 
soon  after  procured  froiti  the  coaventiun,  for  the  arrest  of 
the  members  of  a  committee  seif-styied  that  of  insurrec- 
tion*  The  object  of  this  decree  was  well  understood: 
but  Garat  pretended  that  no  such  committee  existed.  He 
had  not  the  courage  or  (as  he  says)  the  means  of  arresting 
the  Jacobin  club,  to  %hkh  the  ordef  evidently  referred. 
That  club,  indeed,  and  it's  extensive  ramifications,  had 
aliot  fcMth  with  such  potent  luxuriancy,  as  to  defy  all  at- 
tempts at  eradication,  except  from  hearts  and  hands  en- 
dued wifb  the  most  determined  vigor. 


LETTER  X. 

vf  view  of  the  affairs  of  Great-Britain^  from  the  Peace  qf  17 Q3 
to  theCommenctment  of  the  fVar^in  1793,  between  that  King- 
dom and  the  French  RefiubHc. 

THE  articles  of  peace  were  condemned  by  the  spirit 
of  party,  rather  than  by  unbiassed  reason  and  argument. 

41  M^moires  aur  U  Rcrolutiott,  par  J.  D.  Garat 
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The  aspiring  Fox  had  foimed  a  coalition  with  lord  North, 
that  he  might  force  his  way  into  the  cabioet.  He  became 
the  friend  of  one  whom  he  had  frequendy  called  the 
enemy  of  his  coutltry,  and  was  glad  to  profit  by  the  assist- 
ance of  men  who  had  shown  themselves  unfriendly  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  that  constitution  which  he 
professed  to  admire*  The  two  factions  who  thus  coalesced 
against  the  Shelbume  party,  vilified  the  preliminary  treaty ; 
and,  by  procuring  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons, 
constrained  the  king  to  discard  the  ministers  who  had  sti- 
perintended  the  negotiation.  It  may  here  be  observed, 
that  the  peace  of  the  year  1763  was  inadequate  to  the 
success  of  the  war  which  preceded  it :  that  of  the  year 
1783  was  less  censurable,  because  it  followed  an  ill-con- 
ducted  and  unfortunate  war*       * 

The  successor  of  lord  Shelbume  was  the  duke  of 
Portlands  Lord  John  Cavendish  regained  his  former 
post :  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North  were  the  two  secretaries 
of  state ;  and  lord  Stormont  was  appointed  president  of 
the  council.  The  duke  of  Manchester  was  seat  to  France 
to  conclude  definitive  treaties  on  die  basis  of  the  prelimi- 
naries ;  for  the  new  ministers  thought  themselves  bound 
to  adhere  even  to  articles  which  they  highly  dis^proved. 
The  prohibitions  of  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
thirteen  provinces  were  revoked ;  and  the  king  was  au- 
thorised to  regulate  the  intercourse. 

The  new  ministry  paid  little  attention  to  those  objects 
of  reform  which  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  had  frequendy 

1  Above  five  weeks  elapsed  from  the  condemnation  of  the  peace, 
before  his  majesty  sanctioned  the  arrangements  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox ; 
and  the  party  found  it  necessary  to  vote  aa  address,  requesting  that 
the  king  would  take  into  his  serious  consideration  "  the  distracted  and 
unsettled  state  of  the  empire,  afler  a  long  and  exhausting  war,"  and 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  house,  "  by  forming  an  administration 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.**  As  the  royal  answer  was 
not  suflliciently  explicit,  the  earl  of  Surrey  proposed  an  address  couch- 
ed in  mor^  forcible  and  peremptory  terras  ;  to  which  the  majority 
would  have  agreed,  if  it  had  not  been  hinted  that  the  sovereign  was 
00  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  desire  of  the  house. 
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represented  as  necessary.  A  bill  was  enacted  for  the  re-** 
gulation  of  the  exchequer  by  a  reduction  of  salaries  and 
perquisites ;  but  it's  tendency  to  a  dinxinution  of  the  in-^ 
flaence  of  the  crown  was  very  inconsiderable.  A  more 
general  bill  of  reform  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  but, 
though  it  was  suffered  to  pass  through  the  house  of  com- 
mons, it  did  not  so  far  obtain  the  support  of  the  cabinet, 
as  to  make  it's  way  through  the  upper-house. 

A  great  share  of  ministerial  attention  was,  devoted  to 
the  affairs  of  British  India.  The  government  of  that 
country,  and  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
company,  required  a  change  of  system  to  secure  the 
establishment.  To  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  might 
flow  from  the  unrestrained  career  of  the  directors,  Mr. 
Fox  proposed  that  the  authority  of  those,  incapable  ma- 
nagers should  be  suspended,  and  that  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  parliament  should  enjoy  full  power  of 
superiotendence  and  control.  The  scheme  being  adopt- 
ed by  the  cabinet,  two  bills  were  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  both  houses.  One  prescribed  a  variety  of 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  governors  of  India  and 
the  other  servants  of  the  company ;  while  the  second  trans- 
ferred, to  seven  friends  of  the  ministry^  a  degree  of 
power  which  ambition  might  enVy,  and  provided  for  their 
continuance  in  die  directorial  functions  during  four  years, 
without  the  risque  of  being  superseded,  unless  an  address 
should  be  voted  by  either  house,  requesting  the  king  to 
dismiss  them. 

The  opponents  of  the  coalition  attacked,  with  great 
asperity,  the  bill  which  thus  encroached  on  the  rights  of 
the  company.  They  inveighed  against  what  they  termed 
the  bold  iniquity  and  dangerous  ambition  of  the  minister^ 
who  wished  to  disfranchise  a  chartered   body  without 

3  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Frederic  Montu)^,  lord  Levvisham,  sir  Gil- 
bert BUiot*  air  Henry  Fletcher,  Mr.  Robert  6re|;t)ry,  and  the  eldttt 
son  of  lord  North. 
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proof  of  guilt,  and  to  secure  to  himself  an  extent  of 
power  and  patronage  which  might  enable  him  to  over-awe 
his  sovereign.  These  points  were  urged  with  great  elo- 
quence,  but  not  with  such  effect  as  to  convince  the  ma- 
jority of  the  impropriety  of  suspending  the  operation  of 
a  charter  which  had  been  grossly  abused  (particularly 
one  which,  by  the  grant  of  a  monopoly,  interfered  with  ge- 
neral rights),  or  to  excite  an  apprehension,  that  the  balance 
of  constitutional  power  would  be  lost.  The  bill,  being 
voted  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  six,  was  sent  to  the 
peers ;  by  whom,  though  it  was  strongly  supported  by 
many  respectable  members  of  their  house,  it  was  rejected 
as  a  violent  measure^. 

As  it  was  known  that  the  declared  opinion  of  the  king, 
on  tiie  subject  of  this  bill,  had  principally  occasioned  it's 
failure,  the  advocates  for  the  scheme  resolved  to  stigma- 
tise a  conduct  which  was  deemed  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  ;  and,  by  a  considerable  majority,  a  vote 
of  censure  was  pronounced*  The  courtier  who  had  pri- 
vately reported  the  opinion  of  his  sovereign,  was  earl 
Temple,  who  at  the  same  time  advised  that  Mr.  Pitt 
should  be  taken  into  his  majesty's  service. 

Disgusted  at  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
North,  the  king  sent  a  messenger  to  require  their  instant 
resignation ;  and  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  and  Mn  • 
Townshend  (created  baron  Sydney)  were  the  new  secre- 
taries. Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  warmly  opposed  the 
India  bill,  was  again  declared  chancellor  of  die  realm ; 
and  earl  Gower  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  privy- 
council,  while  the  eloquent  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Chat- 
bam,  young  in  point  of  existence,  but  supposed  to  behold 
in  wisdom,  was  appointed  to  the  direction  of  the  treasury, 
and  to  the  chief  msinagement  of  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation. 

3  The  diflcrence  of  votes  did  not  exceed  nineteen,  ninety-five  being* 
Against  the  bill,  and  seventy-six  for  it. 
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The  leaders  of  the  coalition,  Confiding  in  their  par- 
liamentary strength,  resolved  to  obstruct  the  career  of 
their  rivals  by  spirited  and  vigoroiis  efforts.  They  pro- 
cured, from  the  majority  of  the  commons,  an  address 
against  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  the  parliament. 

The  business  of  the  treasury  was  impeded  by 

.    .  ,      , ...         .  '^ .  A.D.ir84. 

restrictive  votes :  the  bill  against  mutiny  was 

deferred:  a  bill  framed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  better  go- 
vernment of  British  India,  was  exploded ;  and  strong  reso- 
lutions were  fulminated  against  the  court,  for  encouraging 
.  ministers  who  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  an  assem- 
bly that  represented  the  nation  and  spoke  the  sense  of 
the  people.  But,  as  the  king  found  that  the  house  did 
not  on  this  occasion  utter  the  popular  voice,  he  firmly 
resisted  every  application  for  a  change  ;  and  his  perse- 
verance subdued  the  spirit  of  his  adversaries,  who  did 
not  dare  to  withhold  the  supplies  requisite  for  the  public 
service. 

The  strength  of  the  party,  although  the  number  of  it's 
supporters  had  gradually  declined  during  the  contest, 
appeared  to  the  court  to  be  sufficiently  formidable  to  re- 
quire an  appeal  to  tlie  people  ;  and,  when  a  dissolution 
had  resulted  from  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
80  many  of  the  friends  of  the  two  discarded  secretaries 
^ere  succeeded  by  politicians  of  the  opposite  party,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  considered  himself  as  securely  established  in  the 
plenitude  of  power. 

After  a  tumultuous  contest  for  Westminster,  Mr.  Fox 
would  have  been  excluded  from  the  house  by  a  scrutiny 
which  one  of  his  opponents  demanded,  if  an  admiration 
of  his  abilities  and  supposed  patriotism  had  not  procured 
him  the  unexpected  honor  of  being  elected  for  sQme 
associated  boroughs  in  North-Britain.  He  accused  Mr. 
Pitt  of  having  endeavoured  to  disgrace  him  from  motives 
of  malignant  animosity ;  and  the  debates  oa  the  subject 
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were  embittered  by  the  acrimony  of  reproach.  Ashamed 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  scrutiny,  the  house  (but  not 
before  the  next  year)  ordered  the  high  bailiflF  to  close  it ; 
and,  in  the  return  signed  by  that  officer,  Mr.  Fox  was  de- 
clared member  with  sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  had  acquired 
fame  and  an  Irish  peerage  by  his  exerdons  in  the  West* 
Indies. 

The  chief  points  stated  in  the  royal  speech,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  were  these  ;— the  expediency  of 
checking  ^^the  alarming  progress  of  frauds  in  the  re- 
venue,'' and  the  propriety  of  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the 
India  company,  which  formed  ^^  an  object  of  deliberation 
deeply  connected  with  the  gen.eral  interests  of  -this 
country."       ' 

To  the  repression  of  clandestine  trade  three  statutes 
were  directed.  One  of  these  acts  allowed  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  to  make  seizures  as  far  as  six  leagues  from 
the  coast,  and  restricted  the  building^ and  arming  of 
vessels.  By  another  bill,  the  duties  on  British  spirits, 
and  on  those  which  might  be  imported  from  the  West- 
Indies,  were  so  modified  as  to  render  smuggling  less 
likely  to  be  risqued  ;  and,  by  the  third  act,  tea,  the  fa- 
vorite beverage  of  the  nation,  was  only  taxed  in  a  com- 
paratively small  degree ;  but  the  people  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  this  reduction  of  duty,  as,  in  lieu  of  it,  the  ad- 
mission of  the  common'  benefit  of  light  into  a  house  was 
additionally  charged.  These  measures  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  checking  fraudulent  evasions  of  duty. 

The  India  bill  of  reform  was  strongly  contested.  It. 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  wish  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  trans-* 
fer,  to  the  crown,  the  influence  which  Mr.  Fox  would  have 
given  to  the  two  houses,  and  to  render  the  company 
entirely  dependent  on  ministerial  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  king:  but  he  condescended,  on  farther 
consideration,  to  allow  the  directors  some  degree .  of 
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power,  in  addition  to  the  management  of  commercial 
affiurs*.  He  aflFected  an  earnest  desire  of  punishing  of- 
fences committed  in  India,  with  a  rigor  which  might 
ensure  future  propriety  of  conduct :  but  the  tribunal 
which  he  proposed  did  not  promise  impartiality  of  deci* 
sion  or  strict  justice.  He  consented  to  some  alterations 
of  his  bill  in  it^s  progress  to  enactment ;  and,  in  a  subse« 
quent  session,  it  was  suppoited  to  require  various  emenda- 
tions, to  render  it  more  generally  acceptable  to  the  com- 
pany and  the  public. 

A  reform  of  the  popular  representation  in  parliament 
had  been  repeatedly  proposed  by  Mr»  Pitt,  when  he  was 
not  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  power.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  was  now  recommended  by  Mr.  Saw- 
bridge  :  but  the  minister  wished  it  to  be  postponed ;  and-, 
when  he  brought  forward  his  own  plan  in  the  following 
year,  it  was  exploded  after  a  spirited  debate. 

The  disordered  state  of  Ireland  demanding  the  king's 
attention,  the  minister  proposed  that  the  two  nations 
should  be  more  closely  connected  by  commercial  ties 
than  they  already  were.  The  people  of  the  former  realm 
had  not  derived  that  rapid  benefit  which  they  expected 
from  the  indulgences  allowed  to  them,  in  point  of  trade, 
in  the  year  1779.  Artisans  complained  of  a  deficiency  of 
employment  ;  and  agreements  were  concluded  against 
the  importation  of  British  manufactures.  The  embar- 
rassments still  continuing,  propositions  were  framed  for 
as  close  a  conjunction  of  commercial  interests  as  (he  dif- 
ference of  particular  circumstances  would  permit.  The 
Irish  house  of  commons  vot^'d  ten  resolutions  on 
this  subject ;  the  first  of  which  imported,  that 
^the  trade  between  Great*- Britun  and  Ireland  should  be 
encouraged  and  extended  as  much  as  possible,  and  the. 

4  From  the  declaratory  bill  of  1788^  it  appears  that  he  did  not  really 
inteud  lo  allow  them  even  the  power  of  refusing'  to  pay  for  what  they 
did  not  suthoriss  or  approve. 
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iDtercbune  and  commerce  be    finally  regulated  and  set- 
tled, on  permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for   the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  both   countries.''     In  the  nine  articles 
founded  on  this  basis,  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  were 
given  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  aftewards  developed  the  plan  to  the 
representatives  of  the  British  nation.     It  was  opposed  by 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  as  be^g  too  favourable 
to  the  Irish,  who  would  be  enabled  to  undersell  them 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  the  anti-ministerial  party 
unreasonably    declaimed   against    an    additional   article 
which  required,  that  the  British  laws,  both  old  and  new, 
for  regulating  trade  and  navigation,  if  they   operated 
equally  on  the  subjects  of  each  realm,  should  also  have 
vsdidity  in  Ireland,  on  being  re-enacted  by  the  parliament 
of  that  kingdom.      Although  this   stipulation  was  the 
fair  result  of  a  system  of  commercial  equality,  it  was  re- 
presented as  an  infringement  of  that  compact  which  had 
established  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.     The 
articles  were  sanctioned  by  both  houses  ;   but  the  com-- 
mons  of  Ireland,  misled  by  the  animated   eloquence  of 
Grattan  and  the  cool  plausibility  of  Flood,  only  voted,  by 
a  majority  of  nineteen,  for  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
wliich  included  the  various  arrangements.    The  ministiy 
considered  this  division  as  a  defeat  rather  than  a  victory^ 
and  ceased  to  prosecute  the  scheme. 

Still  intent  on  commercial  views,  Mr.  Pitt  resolved  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  French.  When  the  ministers 
of  queen  Anne  concluded  a  peace  with  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, they  also  adjusted  a  treaty  of  commerce  :  but 
it  was  not  confirmed  by  the ^.  parliament.  The  attempt 
was  now  renewed ;  and  some  judicious  arrangements  were 
made  for  that  important  purpose.  The  treaty,  however, 
was  not  completed  before  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  , 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cnief  promoter  of  this  negotia- 
tion encouraged  a  schepne  of  a  less  amicable  nature,  cal- 
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culated  for  the  defence  of  the  island  against  the  French 
or  any  other  enemies*  The  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance (the  duke  of  Richmond),  reflecting  on  the  danger 
to  which  the  chief  naval  arsenals  had  been  exposed,  when 
the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  rode  triumphant  in  the 
channel,  had  proposed  at  great  extension  of  the  fortifications 
of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth :  but,  when  his  scheme  was 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  commons, 

AD  1786 

it  was  ridiculed  and  reprobated  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  other  speakers,  as  ill-judged,  unnecessary,  and  de- 
grading to  the  maritime  service.  The  votes  being  equal, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  who  filled  the  chair  of  the  house,  turned 
the  scale  against  it;  and  public  applause  attended  his 
decision. 

One  branch  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  argument  against  the 
duke's  scheme,  was  it's  tendency  to  endanger  the  liberties 
of  the  people  ;  and  a  similarity  of  reasoning  was  urged 
against  the  extension  of  martial  law  to  officers  who  had. 
only  the  king's  brevet^  instead  of  a  regular  commission 
fbr  service.  This  was  termed  an  encroachment  on  civil 
and  constitutional  rights :  but  it  was  voted  by  a  consider- 
able majority. 

The  domineering  influence  of  the  crown  had  been 
checked,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  lord  North  from  the 
cabii^et,  by  the  enactment  of  bills  agaiiist  the  parliamen- 
tary election  of  contractor?  and  the  votes  of  revenue- 
officers.  For  the  same  reasons,  Mr.  Marsham  now  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  annul  the  votes  of  the  holders  of  places  in 
the  navy  office  and  in  the  ordnance  department :  but  the 
house  deemed  it  unnecessary  and  improper. 

As  the  enormous  increase  of  the  national  debt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  war,  rendered  the  taxes  severely  op- 
pressive, it  became  the  urgent  duty  of  the  minister  to 
lighten  the  burthen.  Of  the  appropriated  taxes,  not  one, 
he  thought,  could  be  conveniently  taken  off*;  nor  was  it 
his  wish  or  intention  to  pay  off,  immediately,  any  part  of 
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the  debt :  bot  his  object  was  the  formation  of  a  fund, 
similar  to  that  sinking  fund  which  had  been  created  (not 
estabHshedJ  by  sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  proposed,  diat, 
in  raising  the  supplies,  a  million  should  be  annually  re- 
served as  a  growing  fund,  which,  by  the  gradual  accession 
of  compound  interest,  would  at  length  form  a  very  large 
sum,  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  burthened  public* 
The  scheme,  in  the  adjustment  of  which  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Price,  was  approved  by  the  parliament ; 
and  it's  progress  flattered  the  hopes  of  the  sanguine,  while 
those  who  apprehended  that  a  fresh  accumulation  ot  debt 
might  arise  at  a  period  not  very  distant,  still  admitted  the 
partial  utility  of  the  measure. 

At  a  time  when  the  chief  speakers  of  opposition  seemed 
to  be  at  a  loss  for  new  grounds  of  attack,  a  subject  was 
brought  forward,  in  which  they  did  not  expect  the  con- 
currence of  the  premier.  This  was  an  accusatory  pro- 
cess against  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Burke  and  other  pofiticiags,  had  been  guilty  of  great 
enormities  while  he  acted  as  govemor^general  of  British 
India.  Wheq  aD  the  charges  had  been  presented  to 
the  house,  two  were  debated  in  this  session.  The  war 
against  the  Rehilla  nation  was  condemned  by  Mr.  Burke 
with  all  the  energy  of  just  indignation,  and  ^11  the  warmth 
of  manly  eloquence.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  a  combi- 
nation of  injustice,  treachery,  and  cruelty,  more  dis* 
graceful  to  an  English  governor  than  to  the  Indian  despot" 
whom  he  had  assisted,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  Bricidi 
name  and  character.  But  the  majority  of  the  members 
did  not  concur  in  these  censures ;  and  the  house  refused 
to  impeach  Mr.  Hastings  upon  this  article.  In  another 
charge,  the  accuser  n^s  less  unfortunate.  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
descended to  promotevthe  purposes  of  justice,  by  sup- 
porting the  charge  of  rapacity  in  the  case  of  the- rajah  of 

^  5  The  ruler  of  Oude,  usually  styled  the  nabob  vizir. 
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Benares,  over  whom  the  governor  had  also  tyrannised  in 
other  respects  ;  and  it  was  now  voted,  that  he  should  be 
impeached  for  his  conduct  toward  that  zemindar^.  In 
.  the  following  session)  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  very  long  and 
impressive  harangue,  developed  the  oppressions  and  cm* 
elties  to  ^hich  the  begums  (the  mother  and  grandmother 
of  the  nabob  vizir)  had  been  subjected  by  the  arbitrary 
and  rapacious  spirit  of  Hastings.  The  ill-treatment  of 
the  nabob  of  Farruck-abad^  and  of  Fizoula,  the  rajah  of 
Rampour ;  the  systematic  prodigality  of  the  governor ; 
his  acceptance  or  rather  extortion  of  valuable  presents 
from  the  native  princes  and  their  ministers  ;  and  his  en- 
couragement of  the  mal-administration  of  Oude ;  were 
the  subjects  of  other  charges  which  the  house  voted.  It 
was  then  resolved,  that  he  should  be  impeached;  and 
preparations  were  made  for  his  trial ;  but  it  did  not  com- 
mence befort  the  year  1788. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  king  was  not  pleased  with  the 
impeachment;  but  that  circumstance,  whatever  effect  it 
might  have  upon  the  decision  of  the  cause,  did  not  im- 
pede it's  regular  progress.  While  the  affair  was  depend- 
ing in  the  house  of  commons,  his  majesty  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  proofs  of  general  affection,  if  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  loyal  addresses  may  be  considered  as  criteria 
of  popular  regard.  These  addresses  were  presented  in 
congratulation  of  his.escape  from  the  peril  with  which  he 
was  threatened  by  an  attack  from  a  woman  disordered  in 
her  intellects  ;  who,  not  being  deemed  intentionally 
guilty,  was  subjected  to  perpetual  confinement  as  a  dan-,, 
gerous  lunatic. 

Amidst  the  joy  which  arose  from  the  king's  safety,  in- 
telligence arrived  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France.  As,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  that 
kingdom,  the  treaty  was  not  permanently  effective,  I  shall 

6  A  holder  ^f  lands,  not  as  sovereign,  but  with  qaalificH  or  limited 
rights. 

Rr 
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not  enter  into  a  detail  of  it's  provisions,  bat  shaU  merely 
observe,  that  the  French  considered  it  as  less  beneficial 
to  them  than  to  our  countrymen ;  that  it  was  supported, 
as  might  have  been  expected  by  a^  commanding  majority 
in  parliament  ;  and  that  the  arguments  of  it*6 
'  '  '  chief  opposers  were  cavils  rather  than  fair  ob- 

jections. 

While  the  British  and  Gallic  nations  seemed  thus  to 
relinquish  their  mutual  animosity,  a  political  connexion 
with  an  old  ally  was  endangered  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
French,  who  had  so  strengthened  their  influence  in  Hol- 
land, that  the  power  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  nearly 
annihilated.  A  British  fleet,  and  a  Prussian  army,  were 
therefore  equipped  ;  and,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  letter, 
the  authority  of  the  stadt-holder  was  restored  and  ex- 
tended. 

The  pusillanimity  of  the  French,  in  the  contest  with 
Great-Britain  and  Prussia,  respecting  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Holland,  excited  the  ridicule  of  Europe. 
It  was,  however,  sufiiciently  accounted  for,  by  that  de» 
rnngement  of  the  finances,  and  that  disordered  state  of 
the  government,  which  led  to  the  convocation  of  the 
notables.  The  English  minister,  reflecting  with  pleasure 
on  his  own  financial  arrangements,  compared  the  state  of 
Britain  (even  after  a  disastrous  war)  with  that  of  France, 
and  exulted  in  the  contrast. 

The  chief  features  of  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament 
were  the  declaratory  bill  and  the  trial  of  Hastings.  The 
bill  was  professedly  intended  to  declare  the  true  meaning 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  act  respecting  India,  as  the  power  of  the. 
board  of  control  had  been  disputed  by  the  company. 
The  commissioners  had  sent  out  troops,  for  whose  estab- 
lishment the  directors  refused  to  paj*.  The  minister  in- 
sisted upon  their  compliance,  and  brought  for- 
ward the  new  bill  to  enforce  their  obedience.  It 
was  contended  by  the  speakers  of  opposition,  that,  if  the 
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prior  act  gave  the  power  in  question,  it  diminished  the 
company's  rights  much  more  than  it's  framer  then  pre- 
tended to  wish  ;  and  that,  if  it  did  not,  there  was  an  in- 
sidious meanness  in  claiming  new  rights,  not  openly  and 
manfully,  but  under  the  pretence  of  only  declaring  what 
was  law  before.  The  debates  on  the  subject  were  very 
long  and  vehement:  one,  in  particular,  continued  about 
sixteen  hours.  The  court  triumphed  on  every  division'; 
but  Mr.  Pitt's  credit  was  impaired  by  the  measure. 

The  trial  was  opened  by  Mr.  Burke  with  an  eloquence 
which  charmed  his  auditors.  At  the  first  four  meetings 
of  the  court  of  peers,  he  ably  expatiated  on  the  history  of 
India  and  the  delinquencies  of  the  governor-general. 
Mr.  Fox  afterwards  illustrated  and  enforced  the  Benares 
charge  :  Mr.  Grey  also  exposed  the  rapacity  and  tvTaogy 
to  which  the  rajah  had  been  subjected  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
with  indignant  sarcasm,  lively  wit,  and  spirited  eloquence, 
traced  the  conduct  of  Hastings  toward  the  begums  of 
Oude.  The  process  might  have  been  concluded  in  one 
year,  if  the  managers  had  been  disposed  to  expedite  it : 
but  it  was  prolonged  for  many  years. 

During  the  session,  the  king  took  measures  for  cement- 
ing his  alliance  with  the  Dutch  republic.   It  was 
agreed,  that,  if  the  subjects  or  dominions  of  the       ^  * 
states-general  should  be  at  any  time  attacked,  his   Bri- 
tannic majesty  should  jend  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  twelve  ships  of  the  line, 
and  eight  frigates,  within  two  months  after  a  demand  of 
aid ;  that,  if  these  succours  should  appear  to  be  insuffi- 
cient)  they  should  be  successively   augmented,  so  as  to 
comprehend   the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom ;   but  that 
the  states  should   nut,  on  any  occasion   whatever,  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  above  ten  thousand    foot-soldiers,  two 
thousand   horse,  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,   and  the  same 
number  of  frigates.     It  was  also   stipulated,  thu  Gr-.at- 
Britain  should,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,   guurantv 
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the  dignity  of  hereditary  stadt-holder  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  secure  to  him  all  the  rights  lately  confirmed 
by  the  states.  In  point  of  trade,  each  nation  engaged  to 
treat  the  other  as  the  most  favored  community,  until  a 
regular  commercial  treaty  should  be  concltaded^ 

After  the  prorogation,  their  majesties  repaired  to 
Cheltenham ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  country  they  re- 
mained five  weeks.  The  springs  of  the  place  did  not 
relieve  the  king,  whose  health  had  been  for  some' time 
declining.  In  the  autumn,  he  became  more  seriously 
indisposed;  an^  his  disorder^ at  length  assumed  the 
aspect  of  delirium.  Sir  George  Baker,  Dr»  Warren,  and 
other  eminent  physicians,  declared  that  they  could  not 
ascertain  the  cause  of  his  malady,  and  could  not  evea 
give  a  plausible  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  Dr. 
Willis,  ^^  from  a  very  particular  detail  of  his  majesty's 
mode  of  life  for  twenty^seven  years,"  imagined,  that 
*^  weight}'  business,  severe  exercise,  too  great  abstemi^ 
ousness,  and  litde  rest,  had  been  too  much  for  his  con- 
stitution." 

As  the  king  was  thus,  by  the  visitation  of  God,  render-* 
ed  incapable  of  exercising  his  political  functions,  the 
consideration  of  a  regency  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
persons  of  all  ranks.  When  the  affair  was  mentioned  in 
the  house  of  commons|  Mr*  Fox  affirmed  that  the  prince 
of  Wales  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the -regency* 
The  eagerness  of  that  aspiring  senator  to  obtain  mini- 
sterial power,  prompted  him  to  express  a  wish  for  the 
immediate  assumption  of  the  reins  of  government  by  the 
heir  apparent.  Mr.  Pitt  exclaimed,  with  warmth,  that 
such  an  opinion  nearly  amounted  to  treason  against  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Fox  then  qualified  his  assertion  by 
saying,  he  did  not  mean  that  the  prince  ought  to  assume 
tlie  regency  before  the  two  houses  had  recognised  the 

r  Appeivii^  to  the  MnaalR^btcr,  vol.  3CXX. 
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daim :  yet  he  was  inclined  to  treat  this  recognition  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  not  requiring  deliberation,  or>ad- 
mittiag  refusal.  The  minister,  however,  contended  that 
the  prince  had  no  more  right  than  any  other  subject,  and 
that  the  lords  and  commons  had  the  privilege  of  selection ; 
and  he  resolved  to  submit  the  point  to  regular.discusston. 
He  albwed,  that  no  cases,  exactly  agreeing  with  the  pre- 
sent, appeared  on  record.  There  were  instances  of  oc- 
casional incapacity  in  the  sovereign ;  but  there  was  then 
no  heir  apparent  of  full  age :  yet,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  houses  had  formerly  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency, it  was  evident  that  they  claimed  the  power  of 
acting  at  discretion.  At  the  Revolution,  also,  the  chief, 
power  of  the  state  was  considered,  by  the  true  friends 
of  the  constitution*  as  residing  with  those  assemblies 
until  they  had  renewed  the  integrity  of  the  executive 
power. 

Three  resolutions,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  were  adopted 
by  both  houses.  The  first  merely  stated  the  fact  of  the 
king's  temporary  inability  of  governing.  The  second 
was  thus  worded :  ^^  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  lords . 
and  commons  of  Great^Britain,  now  assembled,  and  law- 
fully, fiiUy,  and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the 
peo[de  of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying 
the  defect  pf  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  appear 
to  require."  The  third  resolution  was  of  the  following 
tenor :  ^^  For  this  purpose,  and  for  maintaining  entire  the 
constitutional  authorit}'  of  the  king,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  lords  and  commons  should  determine  the  means 
whereby  the  royal  assent  may  be  given  in  parliament  t6 
such  UU  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  houses  respecting 
the^exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  crown, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  king,  during  his 
majesty's  present  indisposition." 

When  these  constitutional  points  had  been  settled,  the 
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chancelldr  put  the  seal  to  a  commissioD  for 
opening  and  holding  the  parliament,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  objections  of  the  prince's  party.  A  bill  was  then 
brought  forward,  by  which  the  prince  was  restricted  in 
the  grant  of  employoients  and  the  honors  of  peerage, 
and  exposed  to  the  opposition  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
household,  who  were  to  act  under  the  queen's  orders. 
This  bill,  however,  was  not  completed ;  for,  after  an  in- 
disposition of  four  months,  the  king  recovered  his  in* 
tellects.  A  thanksgiving  was  ordered  in  consequence  of 
this  fortunate  event ;  and  the  royal  family  publicly  ex* 
pressed  fervent  gratitude  to  Heaven  in  the  principal 
church  of  the  metropolis. 

After  the  revival  of  a  regular  parliament^  few  very  in- 
teresting debates  occurred ;  and  only  the  case  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  the  slave  trade,  seem  to  require  specific 
notice.  The  test  act,  and  that  which  concerned  the 
members  of  corporations,  were  so  offensive  to  the  non- 
conformists, that  they  renewed  their  endeavours  for  a 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clauses.  Their  pretensions  were 
plausibly  supported.  It  was  alleged,  that,  as  every  man 
had  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  the  affairsof  religion, 
it  was  unjust  to  punish  oV  stigmatise  any  one  for  the 
exercise  of  that  right ;  that  a  denunciation  of  official 
disability  was  not  merely  a  stigma,  but  a  punishment  for 
opinions  which  were  not  prohibited  ;  that,  as  dissentert 
wrre  allowed  to  sit  in  parliament,  there  was  an  incon- 
sistency in  declaring  them  incapable  of  office ;  and  that 
their  regard  for  the  constitution,  and  for  the  reigning 
family,  obviated  all  apprehension  of  danger  from  the 
grant  of  their  requests.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  denied 
that  the  exclusion  was  either  a  disgrace  or  a  punishment, 
as  only  those  could  jusdy  expect  to  be  employed  who 
were  ready  to  accede  to  such  conditions  as  eVery  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  impose ;  and  it  was  affirmed,  that 
the  acts  in  question  could  not  be  annulled  without  danger 
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to  the  establiahnient.     By  a   majority  of   twenty,  the 
'  motion  for  relief  was  exploded. 

The  enemies  of  the  slave  trade  had,  in  May  1787^ 
formed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp, 
Mr.  Clarkson,  and  ten  other  gentlemen.  They  were  so 
intent  on  the  promotion  of  their  philanthropic  purpose, 
that  they  held  fifty-one  meetings  in  thirteen  months,  and 
distributed  (besides  reports  and  other  small  papers)  above 
fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  copies  of 
pamphlets  or  books.  Their  appeals  to  the  public  were 
so  far  successful,  within  the  time  specified,  as  to  produce 
(sa)  s  Mr.  Clarkson)  ^'^  a  kind  of  holy  flame  or  enthusiasm', 
to  a  degree  and  to  an  extent  never  before  witnessed.  Of 
the  purity  of  this  flame  (he  adds)  no  better  proof  can  be 
offered,  than  that  even  bishops  deigned  to  address  an 
obscure  committee,  consisting  princip.iily  of  Quakers, 
and  that  churchmen  and  dissenters  forgot  their  difference 
of  religious  opinion,  and  joined  their  hands,  all  over  the 
kingdom,  in  it's  support^'' 

To  the  honor  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  be  it  mentioned,  that 
be  readily  offered  to  submit  the  report  to  the  notice  of 
the  commons,  and  to  promote  with  the  utmost  aeal  the 
abolition  of  the  nefarious  trade.  He  harangued  the 
house  with  ability,  and  represented  the  trade  as  one  ma^ss 
of  iniquity  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  From  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  privy  council,  he  framed 
twelve  propositions ;  intimating,  that  the  number  of  slaves 
aonually  carried  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  British 
vessels,  amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand,  of  which, 
upon  an  average,  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  were 
conveyed  to  the  British  islands ;  that  these  slaves  con- 
sisted'of  prisonc'rs  of  war,  free  persons  sold  for  debt  or 
for  supposed  offences,  servants  sold  by  their  masters  ar- 
bitrarily or  for  alleged  criminality,  and  individuals  made 

8  History  of  ihe  Origin,  Progress,  and  Accomplishment,  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Afric&n  SUve  Trade  by  the  British  Parliament ;  by 
Thomas  CiarksoD,  A.  M. 
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slaves  by  the  violence  or  fraud  of  Afrii^ui  priaces  or 
private  persons,  or  by  the  avarice  of  European  traders ; 
that  the  traffic  so  carried  oti  had  necessarily  a  tendency 
to  occasion  wars  among  the  natives,  to  encourage  injustice 
and  oppression,  and  obstruct  the  civilization  of  the  people 
and  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  that  Africa  was 
adapted  to  the  production  of  various  articles  of  commerce, 
which  might  be  advantageously  taken  (instead  of  slaves) 
in  return  for  our  commodities ;  that  the  trade  in  question 
was  peculiarly  destructive  to  seamen,  as  the  mortality  had 
been  found  much  greater  in  the  slave  ships  than  in  any 
British  vessels  employed  upon  the  same  coast  in  any 
other  service  or  traffic  ;  that  the  mode  of  transporting  the 
negroes  to  the  West-Indies  exposed  them  to  grievous 
sufferings,  for  Which  no  regulations  could  provide  an 
adequate  remedy,  and  which  had  occasioned  the  annual 
loss  of  a  considerable  number  during  the  voyage;  that 
many  of  the  slaves  also  perished  in  the  West-Indian 
ports,  from  the  diseases-  contracted  in  the  voyage,  and 
this  loss  amounted  to  four  and  a  hM per  cent,  of  the  im- 
ported negroes ;  that  the  loss,  within  the  three  fkst  years 
after  importation,  bore  a  large  proportion  to  the  wh<de 
number  imported ;  that  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion, among  the  slaves  in  the  islands,  appeared  to  have 
been  checked  by  the  ill-treatment  which  they  received, 
by  that  dissoluteness  of  manners  which  their  employetB 
suiFered  to  prevail  instead  of  encouraging  matrimony, 
and  by  other  causes  ;  that,  in  Jamaica,  the  annual  excess 
of  deaths  above  births  might  be  estimated,  on  the  aver- 
age, at  seven-eighths  per  cent. ;  that,  in  Barbadoes,  die 
proportion  was  rather  less  ;  and  that,  upon  a  survey  of  the 
present  state  ,of  those  islands,  and  also  of  Dominica, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Leeward  Isles,  united  widi 
a  consideration  of  the  means  of  obviating  the  causes 
which  had  impeded  the  natural  increase  of  the  number 
of  slaves,  and  of  lessening  the  demand  for  manual  labor, 
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without  diiAmmhing.  the  profits  of  the  planters,  no  con- 
8i4erab]e  or  permanent  inconvenience  would  result  from 
discontinuing  the^  importation  of  negroes^. 

As  the  question  seemed,  to  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, too  important  to  be  hastily  decided,  it  was  post-* 
poned  to  the  next  year ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  both 
houses  renewned  a  bill  which  had  lately  been  enacted  for 
giving  the  slaves  a  greater  space  in  the  ships,  and  better 
accommodation* 

The  affiiirs  of  Great-Britain,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  were  not  strikingly  important.    The  king  had 
]}o  relapse ;  and  the  people  in  general  enjoyed  comfort 
and  tranquillity.    All  ranks  watched  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution  ;  and  the  reasoniifgs  and  reflections  of 
politicians  were  engrossed  by  that  momentous  subject. 
It  was  transiently  noticed  by  the  king  in  his  speech  to 
the  lords  and  commons ;  and,  in  several  debates 
on    other  topics,  it  was  introduced  with  high 
praise  or  with  strong  censure.   Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke 
diffei^  so  seriously  in  their  opinions  of  it,  that  the  friends 
of  both  orators  apprehended  a  dissolution  of  their  long- 
subsisting  friendship.    . 

Another  subject  superceded,  for  a  time,  that  of  the 
revolution.  The  Spaniards  had  seised  four  British  ships, 
and  also  a  fort^  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  pretence  of  a  prior 
right  to  the  North- American  coast  from  California  to  a 
great  extent  beyond  the  disputed  spot.  The  parliament 
and  the  nation  resented  the  affront,  and  insisted  upon 
aatisfaaion ;  and,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  assistance 
from  France,  the  king  of  Spain  not  only  engaged  to  make 
plenary  restitution)  but  allowed  the  subjects  of  Greats  / 
Britain  to  colonise  any  part  of  the  country  situated  to  the 
northward  of  the  Spanish  settlements^  and  conceded  a 
greater  latitude  for  the  whale  fishery  in  the  South- Pacific^ 

9Clar1uoa*8  Hittoiy  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
Ss 
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This  agreement  was  censured  as  not  sofficiently  precise 
ot  definite  in*  it's  terms ;  but  it  received  the  honor  of 
parliament^  approbation. 

His  majesty's  endeavours  were  at  the  same  time  exert- 
ed for  the  restoration  6f  peace  between  the  Auatriana  and 
the  Turks.  His  mediation,  and  that  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  promoted  the  adjustment  of  the  convention  of 
Reichenbach  ;  but  the  two  princes  found  jthe  empress  of 
Russia  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  pacification.  They  al- 
ternately soothed  and  threatened  her.  A  British  arma- 
ment was  at  length  equipped  ;  and  the  czarina 
^''  '  was  peremptorily  desired  to  relinquish  Oczakoff 
and  its  dependencies.  The  anti-ministerial  speaken 
vehemently  opposed  a  war  with  Russia;  and,  as  the 
nation  manifestly  concurred  with  them,  the  court  gave 
up  the  point,  although  a  considerable  majority  in  each 
house  supported  the  armed  interference. 

In  this  sessio.n,  which  was  the  first  of  a  new  parliament, 
both  parties  supported  a  bill  tending  to  the  relteif  of  those  "* 
catholics  who  protested  against  the  disloyal  and  dangerous 
opinions  imputed  to  their  sect.  By  the  new  act,  -Aey 
were  exempted  from  all  penal  inflictions,  eicept  those 
which  excluded  them  from  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments, on  condition  of  their  abjuration  of  the  following 
mischievous  doctrines  ;  namely,  that  princes  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope  may  lawfully  be  deposed  and  murdered 
by  thieir  subjects ;  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  here- 
tics ;  and  that  the  church  may  dispense  with  morail 
duties,  or  absolve  a  person  from  heinous  sins. 

The  goverment  of  the  Canadian  province  had  fre- 
quently been  a  subject  of  {parliamentary  consideration. 
A  bill  was  enacted  in  the  year  1774,  for  the  gratificatiim  ' 
of  the  French  inhabitants  rather  than  the  British  colo- 
nists. It  legalised  the  catholic  faith,  and  did  not  suffi- 
xiently  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  It 
Was  therefore  strongly  condemned  by  the  leaders  of  op- 
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pofthion,  who  alleged  that  a  constitution,  tending  tc^  esta- 
blish t>opery  and  arbitrary  power,  was  very  unfit  for  the 
subjects  of  Great- Britain.  The  Americans  of  the  thirteen 
provinces  represented  it  in  the  niost  odious  light,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
iniquitous  plan  of  the  court  for  the  extension  of  despotism 
over  all'the  British  setdements.  Several  attempts  were 
made  in  parliament  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  act ;  but 
the  seat  of  lord  North  and  his  associates  frustated  every  * 
effort  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Pitt,  more  attentive  to  the/ 
wishes  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  now  framed  a  better 
constitution  for  the  Canadians  of  both  descriptions.  An 
assembly  of  represenutiv^s,  the  right  of  internal  taxation, 
«nd  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas^orpi$s  act}  were  allowed 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower 'Canada.  When  the  house  of 
commons  discussed  the  new  bill,  Mr.  Vox  and  Mr.  Burke 
digressed  from  the  immediate  subject  into  that  of  the 
French  revolution;  and,  after  an  interchange  of  acri- 
monious reflexions,  the  latter  solemnly  renounced  the 
friendship  of  one  who  could  applaud  the  infamous  con- 
duct of  traitors  and  incendiaries. 

The.  generality  of  the  dissenters  concurred  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  his  favorable  opinion  of  the  recent  revolution  ; 
and  many  festive  meetings  took  place  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  demolition  of  the  Bastille.  At  Birmingham  how- 
ever, the  pc^ulace  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Burke, 
affected  to  apprehend  danger  even  from  these  convivial 
associations ;  and,  tumuituously  rising,  destroyed  two 
meeting-houses,  and  the  dwellings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
other  dissenters.  These  outrages^  being  perpetrated  by 
men  who  were  supposed  to  be  orthodox  and  loyal,  did 
not  excite  such  loud  or  general  clamors  as  would  have 
followed  a  sectarian  tumult. 

The  next  session  of  parliament  was  rendered 
particularly  interesting  by  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  on  the  subject  of  political  reform.     The  example 
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of  France  had  stimulated  the  zeal  of  aome  active  spitrita 
10  Great-Britain  ;  and  publications  exaggerating  the  im- 
perfections of  our  constitution,  denying  or  ridiculing  the 
boasted  liberties  of  British  subjects,  and  recommending 
such  changes  as  wbuld  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  mo- 
narchical part  of  the  system,  were  eageHy  disseminated, 
and  read  with  avidity.  Dreading  the  effect  of  these  ap- 
peals to  the  people,  the  ministry  procured  from  the  king 
a  prolamation  against  seditious  writings ;  and,  although 
some  respectable  members  pronoun<;ed  this  edict  un- 
necessary and  invidious,  both  houses  highly  approved  it. 
Against  Paine,  who  had  vilified  the  constitution  in  his 
Rights  of  Man,  a  legal  process  was  instituted.  Notwith- 
standing an  able  defence  from  Erskine,  he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
he  was  subjected  to  outlawry. 

The  proceedings  of  various  associations  alarmed  the 
timid  and  the  loyal.    The  London  Corresponding  Society, 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  and   several 
other    self-constituted  bodies,    actively   propagatad   the 
doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  openly  applauded  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  revolutionists,  and  claimed  a  more 
popular  government,  and  a  greater  degree  of  freedom, 
than  the  English  constitution  allowed.     A  society  which 
look  it's  name  from  the  Revolution  was   more  constitu- 
tional in  it's  views ;    and  it's  members  were  more  respec- 
table than   most  of  the  individuals  who  composed  the 
above-mentioned    combinations.      The  Friends  of   the 
People  were  still  higher  in  point  of  respectability  ;   and 
they  confined  their  views  to  parliamentary  reform  ;  for 
the  pronation  of  which  object,  Mr.  Grey  (in  the  following 
year)  made  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  house  of  commons.  * 
The  zeal  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  and  of  thtf 
other  democratic  associations,  roused  the  defensive  eoerg}'^ 
of  the  friends  of  the  existing  government ;  and  numerous 
pamphlets  were  published,  warning  the  people  of  the 
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dasger  to  which  the  constitution  was  exposed  from  th^ 
designs  of  <^  republicans  and  levellers."  These  pieces 
were  not  altogether  useless ;  but,  as  they  tended  to  pro- 
naote  a  seal  for  war,  their  utility  was  diminished  by  oon> 
comitant  mischief.  - 

>  While  the  spirit  of  party  was  hig^,  and  the  thoughts 
of  crushing  the  new  revolution  by  hostilities  were  en- 
tertained by  the  aristocracy,  intelligence  arrived  df  the 
fortunate  conclusion  of  a  war  which  had  arisen  in  the 
yeat  1790  between  the  India  company  and  Tippoo,  the 
saltan  of  Mysore,  who  had  attacked  the  rajah  of  Travan* 
cour,  an  ally  of  the  English.  It  was  affirmed  in  partia* 
ment,  that  this  was  a  war  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
company;  but  the  majority  declared /it  to  be  just  and 
necessary.  Many  forts  were  taken  from  the  Myscn^eans  3 
various  advantages  were  obtained  over  them  in  the  field;' 
and  at  length  the  sultan  was  besieged  in  Seringapatam. 
Thus  endangered,  he  implored  peace,  which  was  con- 
cluded on  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  English,  and 
to  their  confederates,  the  nizam  and  the  Mahrattas ;  for 
they  divided  .  among  themselves  not  only  about  four 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  but  also  a  moiety  of  his  do- 
minions. ^^The  terms  of  this  treaty,"  said  the  king 
when  he  opened  the  ensuing  sesiloo,  ^  are  peculiarly 
satisfactory  to  me,  from  their  tendency  to  secure  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  British  dominions  in  India." 

When  the  parliament  met,  the  formation  of  a  repuUic 
in  France,  the  process  against  the  deposed  king,  and  the 
correspondence  between  British  societies  and  the  Gallic 
revolutionists,  not  only  excited  general  attention,  but 
seriously  alanyied  the  court  and  the  aristocracy.  His 
majesty,  besides  summoning  the  two  houses-  before  the 
time  originally  fixed,  had  called  out  a  considerable  part 
of  the  militia,  as  if  great  danger  threatened  the  realmf 
He  earnestly  exhorted  each  assembly  to  adopt,  without 
delay,  **such  nieasures  as  might  be  necessary  for  en- 
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forcing  obedience  to  the  laws^  and  for  repressing  every 
attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom." 

To  prevent  the  intrusion  of  foreign  emissaries  of  sedi- 
tion, a  seasonable  bill  was  brought  forward  by  lord  Gren- 
villc.  While  Fk  was  in  it's  progress,  M.  Chuuvelin  sent 
a  note  to  that  minister,  intimating  the  wish  of  the  exe- 
cutlvtr  council  of  France  to  preserve  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  Great- Britain,  and-  lamenting  the  apparent 
disinclination  of  the  English  cabinet  to  an  amicable  agree- 
ment. The  recal  of  lord  G»»wer,  the  refu<»al  of  acknow- 
leging  the  envoy  as  minister  of  the  republic^  the  stoppage 
of  supplies  of  corn,  and  the  encouragement  supposed  to 
b^  given  by  the  court  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  had  alarm- 
ed and  disgusted  the  French,  and  now  produced  an  ap- 
plication for  an  unequivocal  answer  to  a  plain  question—- 
whether  the  French  were  to  consider  Great-Britain  as  a 
neutral  or  hostile  power.  Explanations  of  the  two  de- 
crees (mentioned  in  my  preceding  letter)  were  at  the 
same  time  offered  by  Chauvelin :  but  they  were  not  satis- 
factory to  the  English  secretary',  who  hinted  that  the 
conduct  of  France  precluded  the  neutrality  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  advised  her,  if  she  really  wished  to 
be  at  peace  with  Britmn, to  ^^show  herself  disposed tore- 
Bounce  her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandisement,  and 
to  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  in- 
sulting other  governments,  without  disturbing  their  tran- 
quiUity,  without  violating  their  rights." 

'  In  a  note  from  the  executive  council,  reference 

A.  D  1793  . 

'  was  made  to  the  conduct  of  the  kipg  of  Spain 

who  had  treated  with  a  minister  of  the  republic,  and  ad- 
justed a  convention  of  neutrality  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
Great-Britain  woul^  not  scruple  to  follow  the  example  of 
"  a  power  of  the  first  rank."  Farther  explanations  of  the  dis- 
puted points  were  off  red.  It  was  affirmed,  that  the  idea  of 
encouraging  sedition  was  by  no  means  entertained  by  the 
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framen  of  that  decree  which  promised  assistance  in  the 
cause  of"  liberty  ;  that  the  general  will  was  very  differ- 
ent from  sedition^  which  was  only  the  comttotion  or  rising 
of  a/ small  number  against  the  majority  of  a  nation ;  that, 
wl)en  Henry  IV.  of  France  aod  the  English  queen  Eli- 
zabeth supported  the  Dutch  against  Philip  II.,  they  were 
Ykot  considered  as  promoters. of  sedition;  and  that  it  was. 
the  duty  of  one  state  to  give  aid,  when  the  greater  part 
•f  a  community  wished  ip  reform  or  improve  it's  govern^ 
ment.  It  was  added,  with  regard  to  the  Scheldt,  that 
the  French  would  only  interfere  when  the  people,  whose 
natural  rights  were  invaded  by  tri.aties  in  which  they  had 
not  concurred,  should  demand  the  free  navigation  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  ;  that  ^neither  the  English  nor 
the  Dutch  had  a  right  to  control  the  Belgians ;  and  that 
the  states-general,  indeed,  had  no  intention  of  opposing 
tfie  meditated  opening. 

To  these  observations  lord  Grenville  replied  in  a  spirit- 
ed tone.  Being  accompanied  with  threats,  they  involved, 
he  said,  new  grounds  of  offence,  which  would  prove  a 
bar  to  every  kmd  of  negotiation.  The  pretended  ex- 
planations were  insults  father  than  concessions  or  apolo- 
gies;  and  the  motives  which  had  induced  his  sovereign  to 
prepare  for  violent  extremities,  stiil  existed  in  full  force; 
nor  would  the  preparations  be  discontinued  or  omitted, 
while  the  French  retained  that  turbulent  and  aggressive 
spirit  which  threatened  danger  to  every  nation  in  Europe. 
"  By  a  subsequent  communication  in  the  king^s  name^ 
'Chauvelin  was  ordered  to  quit  the  realm  within  eight 
days.  This  mandate  was  considered  by  the  French  as 
equivalent  >to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
intelligence  reached  l^aris,.  the  convention  declared^  that 
the  king  of  Great- iiritain,  and  the  stadt-holder  of  the 
United  Provinces,  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies  of  the 
republic. 

"Whether  the  i^ar  might  have  been  avoided  by  more. 
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xetnperatc  ccmduct  on  the  part  of  Great- Briuuo,  U  a  point 
which  merits  ioquiry.  An  ecnioeDt  divine  has  endeavour- 
ed to  prove^  th»|  our  sovereign  had  no  alternative. 

He  affirott  that  the  king  had  no  concern  in  the  nego- 
tiations at  Pihutz>  and,  by  the  acknowiegement  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  was  determined  on  the  observance  of 
a  strict  neutrality^     To  this  assertion  I  do  not  object,  be- 
caase  it  stons  sufficiently   clear  that  our  court,  at  that 
ti$tt€j  had  no  intention  of  acting, against  the  French. — He 
represents  **  the  early  and  friendly  answer"   of  the  Bri- 
tish court  to  the  letter  in  which  Louis  announced  lus 
acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  as  indicative  of   a 
wish  to  maintain  peace ;  and  he  draws  a  similar  inference 
from  the  acquiescence  of  the  same  court  in  the  evasions 
of  satisfaction  for  an  infringement  of    the  commercial 
treaty ;  but  he,  properly,  lays  no  great  stress  on  eitfier 
of  these  points. — He  speaks  of   the  dimnution  of  the 
number  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  at  the  commencement  of 
the    session  of    1792,  as  another  indication  of   pacific 
views ;   but  the  facility  of  augmenting  the  force  of  the 
realm,  and  an  unwillingness  to  excite  early  suspicions  of 
a  decided  hostility  to  the  redress  of  French  grievances, 
may  be  considered  as  detracting  from  the  alleged  pre- 
sumption ;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  mention  ^f  fifteen  years,  as  the 
probable  duration  of  peace,  may  be  treated  as  a  ridiculous 
delusion.     If  no  revolution  had  occurred  in  France,  he 
would  have  found,  in  a  much  shorter  period,  various  pre- 
tences for  war*°. 

The  advocate  of  the  ministry  proceeds  to  observe,  that 
his  majesty  did  not  accede  to  the  su{^osed  treaty  of 
Pavia  ;  and  in  this  point  I  readily  agree  with  him. — He 
asserts  the  continu;ince  of  strict  neutrality,  on  the  part  of 
our  court,  after  the  Frpnch  had  declared  war  against  the 

10  See  the  <<  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great-Britain  and  France  from 
the  Time  of  the  Conference  at  Pilnitz  to  the  Declaration  of  War 
against  (Jreat-Britain,  by  Herbert  Maish,  B.  I)  '* 
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king  of  Hungary.  The  neutrality,  however,  might  out- 
^  wardly  subsist,  and  a  secret  wish  for  war  be  entertained.— • 
With  regard  to  the  prodajnation  against  seditious  writings, 
he  treats  it  as  ^^  a  mere  act  of  national  police,"  of  which  the 
French  nation  had  no  right  to  complain.  Indeed,  Chauve- 
lin  did  not  seriously  complain  of  it ;  and  he  disclaimed 
ail  concert  between  the  government  Sind  the  iruttviduab 
alluded  to  in  the  proclamation  C sundry  persons  in  foreign 
partsJ^^^Tht  request  of  British  mediation  is  the  next 
topic ;  and  the  refusal  of  it  is  vindicated  and  commended* 
But  it  is  not  improbable,  that  such  interference  ^ould 
have  had  a  good  effect;  and  the  repugnance  of  the 
cabinet  tended  to  excite  suspicion. 

The  recall  of  lord  Gower  is  an  important  consideration. 
The  reverend  writer  supports  the  propriety  of  the  recall, 
and  contends,  that  this,  of  three  modes  of  proceeding, 
was  decidedly  the  best,  as  the  king)  to  whom  the  envoy 
was  accredited,  had  lost  his  power.  But  his  reasoning 
in  this  instance  appears  to  me  to  resemble  more  the  quib^ 
bling  of  a  barrister  than  the  sound  argumentation  of  a 
logical  politician.  ^^  All  authorities  in  France  (he  says) 
were  at  that  time  merely  transient ;  and  even  t1|e  ex« 
ocutive  council  was  only  provisional.  Yet  that  council 
was  allowed  to  exercise  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
^  and  might  lawfully  accept  new  credentials.  He  adds, 
that,  if  the  envoy  had  remained  at  Paris  in  an  official 
character,  and  had  thus  acknowleged  the  existing  govern- 
ment, he  might  have  been  accused  by  the  next  ruling 
party  of  having  ^^  treated  with  factionists,  and  of  inter- 
meddling in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  France."  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  gratuitous  supposition.  The  new  party,  we 
*  may  rather  suppose,  would  have  considered  him  as  having 
properly  acquiesced  in  the  prevailing  authority  of  the 
ume.  ^ 

The  French  spirit  «of  conquest  and  aggrandisement, 
the  intended  cneroachment  on  the  esublished  rights  of 
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the  Dutch,  the  promise  of  assisting  the  governed  against 
the  governors,  and  the  public  encouragement  given  by 
the  convention  to  the  democratic  sbcieties  of  this  country, 
are  afterwards  discussed,  and  represented  as  suficient 
grounds  for  war  on  the  part  of  Great- Britain.  Those  in- 
stances of  Gallic  arrogance  and  injustice  mutt,  indeed, 
excite  strong  disapprobation ;  but  measures  of  intemai 
defence  would  have  obviated  the  danger,  without  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  conveyance  of  com  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  French^  or  of  giving  other  indica- 
tions of  disgust  and  repugnance,  exceeding  the  fair  bmits 
of  neutrality'. 

A  great  plan  is  mentioned  by  the  same  author ;  *^  whidi 
consisted,  first  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Britbh  and  Dutch 
governments,  and  then  in  the  subjugation  of  the  two 
countries."  But  this  was  rather  a  scheme  in  embryo^ 
dependent  on  an  attack  from  Britain,  or  a  mere  display 
of  the  good  wkhes  of  some  of  the  orators  of  die  con- 
vention, than  a  regular  project  of  that  assembly  or  of  tbe 
executive  council.  ^^  The  existence  of  the  British  em- 
pire (he  says)  was  at  stake :"  but  itS  power  was  sufi- 
ciently  established  to  enable  it  to  defy  such  absurd 
menaces.  The  Dutch,  it  may  be  allowed,  were  marc 
immediately  and  specifically  menaced,  as  liie  council  sent 
orders  for  the  actual  invavion  of  Dutch  Brabant.  In  that 
case,  the  states-general  had  a  right  to  demand  aome  assis- 
tance from  Great-Britain.    ' 

On  the  subject  of  negotiation,  this  writer  is  of  opiaioo^ 
that  the  British  ministers  gave  every  £icilicy  which  cooU 
have  been  expected  from  a  friendly  nation,  and  teslMed 
an  earnest  desire  of  accommodation,  whidi,  on  the  odier 
hand,  the  French  did  not  seriously  wish  to  adjust ;  and, 
after  a  series  of  quotation  and  reasoning,  lie  coaciudes^ 
that  ^  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  fjj^e  cabinet  to  prevent 
a  rupture  with  France."  He  adds,  diat  the  reciprocal 
aocusaiion  (between  the  Brissotins  and  Jaoobins)  of  hav- 
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ing  involved  France  in  ^  war  with  Britain,  is  a  tacit  ac- 
knowlegcment  from  both  parties,  that  not  to  the  British/ 
but  to  the  French  government  alone,  it's  origin  must  be 
assigned. 

Both  the  rulers  of  France  aad  the  British  ministers 
seem  to  have  been  in  fault.  The  former,  taking  fire  at 
every  appearance  of  unfriendliness  to  their  revolution, 
cberishiog  some  remains  of  the  ancient  animosity  of  the 
two  nations,  and  presuming  on  the  spirit  and  energy  with 
which  the  people  would  be  animated  in  the  fancied  cause 
of  liberty,  were  not  so  willing  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
to  avoid  a  war.  The  latter,  apprehending  the  ill  effects 
ol  the  new  opinioDs  upon  old  establishments  and  exist- 
ing institutions,  and  hating  the  very  name  of  reform, 
were  less  inclined  to  negotiate  than  to  enter  into  a  war, 
and,  even  while  they  ]H*etended  to  treat,  manifested  an 
obvious  reluctance,  which,  rendering  it  probable  that  the 
king  woilld  soon  add  his  weight  to  the  confederacy  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  induced  the  convention  to  anticipate 
his  supposed  views. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  war  was  involuntary 
on  the  part  of  ^the  king  of  Great-Britain,  it  does  n6t 
necessarily  follow  that  he  was  obliged  to  «^nd  an  army  to 
die  continent,  or  to  carry  on  any  other  than  a  naval  war. 
There  was  little  probability  of  any  decisive  result  from 
^  co-^^yperation  of  his  troops  with  those  of  Austria  and 
Prussia;  or,  if  it  should  be  allowed  that  their  aid  was 
calculated  to  make  a  great  impression,  that  effect  was 
likely  to  be  over-balanced  by  the  levy  en  masae^  which  so 
potent  a  coalition  would  suggest ;  and  this  consid&^ratioQ 
may  induce  some  to  suppose,  that  more  would  have 
been  dwie  without,  than  with,  the  participation  of  Britain. 
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ISstory  of  Eurofte  in  general^  vnth  an  Excefition  qf  Crfeat-Bri^ 
tain  and  France^  from  the  Year  1787  to  1793. 

AT  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  favor  of  the  stadt- 
hulder,  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  few  years  of 
peace,  if  not  of  durable  tranquillity.  France,  Spain, 
and  Great-Britain,  were  desirous  of  repairing  the  mis- 
chiefs and  losses  attendant  on  the  late  war.  The  Aus- 
trian potentate,  and  the  caarina,  were  indeed  fond  of 
power  and  dominion,  and  looked,  with  an  eye  of  avidity 
at  the  European  provinces  of  the  tottering  empire  of 
Turkey :  but  they  had  no  wish  to  precipiiate  hostilities. 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  more  addicted  to  pleasure  thaa 
to  war  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  terrors  of  a  strong 
confederacy  would  secure  the  Porte  against  an  attack. 

The  hopes  of  peace,  however,  were  transitory  and  de^ 
lusive.  The  pompous  procession  of  Catharine  into  the 
Crimea,  her  conferences  with  Joseph,  and  the  journey  of 
her  ambassador  Bulgakoff  from  Constantinople  to  meet 
her  at  Cherson,  alarmed  the  grand  signor.  The  con- 
nexions of  France  with  Russia,  and  the  adjustment  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  granting  to  the  subjects  of  Louis 
such  advantages  as  had  long  been  exclusively  enjoyed  by 
the  English,  strengthened  the  suspicion  of  danger.  The 
British  and  Prussian  ministers  insinuated  to  the  sultan, 
that  the  empress  had  detached  the  French  court  from  his 
interest,  and  would  probably  soon  attack  him,  in  concert 
with  the  ambitious  Joseph.  TThus  (says  S6gur)  mere 
appearances  were  mistaken  f6p  realities,  and  actual  war 
ftrose  from  the  apprehension  of  it^ 

1  Histoire  des  pTmcip»iu(  BveQemens  du  Regne  de  Frederic  GuiU 
laume,  phitp.  3* 
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The  encroachments  of  the  Russians  on  the  rights  of  the 
Porte  and  it's  vassal  provinces,  had  been  the  subjects  of 
repeated  expostulation;  and,  when  Catharine  began  tm 
find  that  the  grand  signor  had  a  serious  intendon  of  tak- 
ing arms,  she  promised  to  desist  from  her  pretensions* 
and  remove  all  grounds  o£  offence.  Bulkagoff,  with 
Segur  and  the  Austrian  envoy  Herbert,  concerted  a  plan 
of  accommodation  :  but,  as  it  did  not  include  a  resigna- 
tion of  an  audiority  over  the  Crimea,  and  as  the  divan 
did  not  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  honor  or  the 
sincerity  of  the  czarina,  war  was  declared  in  form,  and 
preparations  were  made  with  extraordinary 
alaoity  for  it's  commencement  and  prosecu-  "*^*  24,i78r. 
tion*  The  people  blamed  the  government  for  not  having 
airested  the  progness  of  Cathanne  in  the  Crimea,  and 
obstructed  her  arrogant  and  vain-glorious  triumph.  They 
catted  fcH*  vengeance  upon  an  enemy  whose  ambition  was 
never  at  rest,  and  who  evidently  aimed  at  the  dismember* 
ment  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Although  the  empress  was  thus  hurried  into  a  war  when 
she  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  she  resolved  to  face  the 
ctorm  with  spirit.  Prince  Potemkin  encouraged  her  with 
hopes  of  success,  and  boasted  that  he  would  quickly 
humble  the  pride  of  the  Crescent*  A  manifesto  was 
issued,  accusing  the  Porte  of  a  general  disregard 
to  the  fidth  of  treaties,  and  of  a  particular  wish  ^^' 
to  annul  all  'conventions  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Kai- 
nargi ;  imputing  to  the  rash  ministers  of  the  grand  signor 
the  whole  blame  of  hostilities ;  and  prognosticating  the 
triumph  of  the  Russian  arms  in  a  cause  of  justice  and  of 
self-defence. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Turks  commenced 
hostilities  near  Kinbum,  where  Souvoroff  then  command- 
ed^ They  fiercely  bombarded  that  town ;  and  five  thou- 
sand men,  selected  from  the  garrison  of  Ocsakoff,  began 
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to  form  trencheB  for  a  siege.  Being  attacked  while  they 
Were  thua  employed,  they  fought  hravely,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  overwhelming  the  Russians :  but  the  latter, 
being  seasonably  reinforced^  cut  off  about  four-fifths  of 
die  party  $   and  Kinhurn  was  saved. 

The  armed  adherents  of  the  Porte  were  also  employed 
in  desultory  actions  in  other  parts  of  Tanary*  The  Sheik 
Mansour  appeared  within  the  Russian  frontiers  at  the 
head  of  seven  thousand  men ;  and  three  conflicts  ensued, 
in  all  of  which  the  troops  of  the  empress  had  the  ad** 
vantage. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Turkish  cabinet^  that  th« 
emperor  of  Germany  would  only  take  part  in  the  war  as 
an  auKillary;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  this  prince  in- 
tended to  act  with  vigor  as  a  principal*  He  ordered  four 
armies  to  be  prepared  for  action,  and  eagerly  looked  f6r^ 
ward  to  a  participation  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey.  He  had 
no  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  forbearance  of  the  Turkft 
at  a  time  when  their  arms,  added  to  those  of  the  formi- 
dable enemies  of  his  mother,  might  have  decisively  turned 
the  scale  against  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  he  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  declining  sute  of  their  eiftptro. 
He  even  began  the  war  with  an  act  of  treachery.  Gene*  * 
ral  Alvinai,  tutored  by  a  prince  whose  ambition  over- 
powered his  sense  of  honor,  silently  crossed  Ae  Save  aft 
night  with  a  select  body  of  infantry,  and  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  another  oorpa  at  tHe  contoenoe 
of  that  river  with  the  Danube.  The  expectCd  troopa 
not  appearing,  the  general  awkwaixily  ap(4ogised  to  the 
governor  of  Belgrade  for  his  freedom  in  approaching 
thr  town,  and  hastily  retired  within  the  Austrian  confines!^ 
An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  surprise  Gradisca; 
^  _  but  the  Turks  were  readv  to  receive  the  assaul* 

A.  D  1.7SS  ' 

'  ants,  who  were  repelled  with  loss. 

2  Coxe's  History  of  the  House  tf  Austria,  vol.  ii.  chip.  49. 
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Whea  Joaeph  thought  proper  to  dedare  war, 
be  did  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  any  injuries  or  ^  -  - 
provocmttons  had  been  oficred  to  himself  or  his  subjects : 
be  merely  alleged  that  he  was  bound  to  assist  his  ally, 
who  had  made  £iir  proposak  of  accommodation,  ^ind  who 
was  willing  to  adhere  to  treaties,  which  the  grand  signor 
was  determined  to  violate.  He  affected  to  lament  the 
fiulure  of  his  negotiatory  endeavourst  and  to  think  that 
be  deserved  success  for  the  rectitude  of  bis  conduct. 

He  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Italian  powers  to  a  sense 
•f  the  expediency  of  opposing  the  irreconcileable  ene- 
wiica  of  Christianity.  Venice  he  parttoulariy  wished  to 
draw  into  the  confederacy;  that  her  ports  might  be  at  the 
command  of  Russia :  but  the  republic  withstood  all  at- 
tempts to  make  her  a  belligerent  power.  Genoa  promised 
10  gratify  the  Russian^  with  the  use  of  her  harbours, 
withont  embarking  m  the  war.  None  of  the  states,  of 
Europe,  indeed,  would  join  the  imperial  confederates  in 
hotlility.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  some  powers  would  oppose  them  with  spirit. 

Being  desiiDus  of  witnessing  the  exertions  of  his 
ipoops,  the  emperor  exchanged  the  peaceful  scenes  of 
Us  capital  for  the  turmoils  and  dangers  of  the  camp.  He 
aasiated  at  the  siege  ot  Schabatz,  where,  after  the  town 
bad  been  taken  by  assault,  the  garrison  surrendered  the 
aitadel  at  discretion.  Dubscza  was  more  bravely  defend- 
ed. The  besiegers,  endeavouring  to  enter  the  place  by 
^  bi^each,  were  driven  back  by  the  fury  of  the  Turks, 
who,  being  reinforced  in  the  night,  sallied  out  after  day- 
break, destrojxd  ^the  works  of  the  Austrians,  and  com« 
petted  them  so  raise  the  siege^. 

Yttsef,  the  grand  viiir,  was  at  this  time  encamped  near 
Siiialria,  with  an  tatentioo  of  acting  chiefly  on  the  defen- 
sive.   In  the  mean  wrfaile,  various  conflicts  arose  between 

S  Ansusl  Register^  vol.  XXK. 
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deUched  parties  ;  and  much  blood  was  shed  to  litde  pur- 
pose. It  was  expected  that  the  siege  of  Belgrade  would 
be  formed  without  delay ;  aod,  indeed,  such  {ureparajtions 
and  dispositions  were  made  as  seemed  to  direaten  that 
fortress.  For  the  protection  of  so  important  a  frontier- 
town,  the  visir  advanced  into  Servia,  and  took  an  advan- 
tageous station,  with  his  left  extending  to  the  Save,  and  his 
right  to  New-Orsova.  The  emperor  now  fortified  his 
camp  at  Semlin,  and  contented  himself  with  empiloytng 
bis  troops  in  partial  and  desultory  engagements. 

The  seeming  want  of  vigor  in  the  Austrian  army,  en- 
couraged the  Turks  to  rush  into  the  territory  of  Temes- 
war,  where  they  attacked  the  troops  stationed  near  Old- 
Orsova,  and  slew  about  four  thousand  men.  They  after^^ 
wards  made  an  attempt  to  storm  the  heights  of  Mehadia, 
where  general  Wartensleben  was  posted ;  but  they  were 
so  warmly  opposed,  that  they  retreated  in  confusion  after 
a  considerable  diminution  of  their  number.  Another 
attempt  was  also  frustrated;  but  the  assaihuots  at  lengdi 
accomplished  their  purpose^. 

Alarmed  at  this  irruption,  and  bearing  also  of  an  inva* 
sion  of  Transylvania,  Joseph  left  thirty  thousand  men  at 
Semlia,  and  hastened  with  a  more  numerous  army  to  the 
valley  of  Caransebes,  where  he  was  joined  by  Wartens- 
leben, who  had  retired  from  Mehadia  without  suffering 
any  great  loss.  He  now  called  a  council  of  war,  and  was 
advised  by  all  the  staff-officers,  except  Lacy,  to  risque  « 
general  engagement :  but  he  disregarded  this  advice, 
and  exposed  himself  to  the  mcMtifying  insults  of  the 
infidels,  who,  having  erected  batteries  on  some  command- 
ing emincQces,  cannonaded  and  bombarded  his  camp  for 
two  days  without  an  hour's  intermission,  and  endeavoured, 
by  a  bold  man<euvre,  to  out-flank  him.  He  baffled  alt 
their  efforts  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  menaces  and  move- 

4  London  Gazette,  for  September,  17B8,  and  also  for  October. 
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laeots  of  th«  eAmy  induced  him  to  order  a  re- 
treat, which  was  so  iU  conducted  as  to  be  di&«  ^^^' 
graceful  to  the  Austrian  arms.  Many  of  bis  soldiers  were 
killed  in  the  night,  in  a  conflict  between  parties  that 
mistook  each  other  for  the  foe ;  others  were  cut  off  by 
the  pursuers  ;  and,  when  the^  fugitive  prince  reached 
Lugos,  four  thousand  of  bis  men  no  longer  appeared* 
Before  1^  decamped,  he  lost  Vipalanka,  a  town  of  some 
sto'ength  near  the  Danube.  When  it  had  been  re-taken 
by  count  Harrack,'  the  army  returned  to  Scmlin  ;  and  a 
partial  armistice  was  concluded^. 

Afai«achal  Laudohn  had  no  opportunities  of  signal 
achievemeDt  in  this  campaign*  To  the  conquest  of  Du« 
hicsa  he  added  that  of  Novi ;  but  he  besieged  'Gradisca 
toolalein  the  season  to»command  success. 

An  lurmy  of  Ausoians  and  Russians,  acting  on  the 
frontiisrs  of  Poland,  invested  Chocaim,  and  soon  destroyed 
a  greatf  part  of  the  town ;  but  the  garrison,  even  amidst 
the  horrors  of  famine,  deluded  the  pbce  above 
tvfo  monihs,  and  then  procured  honorable  terms.  ^^^' "  ' 
Th^  success  of  the  prince  de  Saxe-Cobourg  on  this  occa- 
aioii,  did  not  suftciently  console  Joseph  for  the  disgrace 
of  his  princjipal  army.  The  fatigues- which  he  had  shared 
with  die  meanest  aoldier,-i-his  exposure  at  one  time  to 
oppresuve  beat,  and  at  another  to  the  pernicious  exha« 
lations .  of  n»rshes^<-^thai  activity  of  mind  which  en* 
croached  on  the  ^time  that  ought  to  haye  been  appro- 
priated tp  reposer— and  \ht  agitation  of  anxious  feelings, 
•^-produccd^a  (ever  which  irreparably  injured  his  heakh. 

In  moments  of  chagrin,. he  complained  that  he  had  not 
been  properly  supported  by  the  Russians  :  but  their  ex- 
ertions against  ^e  Turks  were  obstructed  by  the  bold 
operations  of  a  new  adversary,  which  occasipned  a  diver- 

5  I/>ndoii  Gazette.— Ooxe's  Hintery. 
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sioo  of  force  anfavorable  to  the  ezecutfon  of  the  greit 
plan  of  conquest  projected  by  the  two  imperial  courts. 

The  king  of  Sweden  had  oflfered  his  tncdiation  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte:  andt  when  the  empress,  who  per- 
haps did  not  think  him  sincere  in  die  offer,  hid  contempt 
tnously  rejected  it,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  king  eif 
Prussia  and  the  grand  signor  to  attack  a  priooeaa  who 
viewed  him  with  an  unfriendly  eye,  who  had  en^avour- 
ed  to  excite  dracontent  in  his  realm,  and  whose  power 
aroused  his  jealousy  and  apprehension.  Conceiving  thai 
the  time  was  favorable  for  such  a  war,  he  mude  bodi  na- 
val and  miKtary  preparations,  wid  privately  iafaraied  the 
Danish  court,  that,  as  he  waa  apprehensive  of  ab  attaek 
from  the  Russians,  he  intended  to  andcipate  the  blow* 
This  secret  waa  disclosed  to  the  empress,  who  immediate^ 
ly  ordered  count  Rasumoski,  her  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry at  Stockholm,  to  remonstrate  With  Gustavus,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  nation  against  the  danget'oua  ambition  of  it'a 
sovereign.  The  king,  resenting'  the  ttrroj^ce  of  the 
envoy,  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  acknowlege  die 
count  in  that  capacity  and  insisted  on  his  departure  from 
Sweden.  Hostilities  soon  followed  in  Finland.  'i1ie 
Swedes  took  several  small  €owhs,  and  pretended  to 
threaten  even  the  Russian  capital.  The  duke  of  Sudep- 
mania,  brother  to  Gustavus,  bofe  afway  with  fifteen  sail 
of  the  liiie  in  quest  of  the  Beet  which  admihd  Greig 
-commanded,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships  of  that  de 
scriptioOf  fotnished  with  a  much  greater  weight  of  metri. 
The  Russians  were  fai^ored  by  die  wind,  bcfarb  it  sab- 
sided  into  a  dead  calm.  A  furious  engagement  arose^^ 
near  the  isle  of  Ekholmen ;  and  the  result  was  the  capture 
of  a  ship  by  each  party.  After  great  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  each  claimedT  the  victory.      In  a  subsequent  cqb- 

6  On  the  17th  sf  Jaly. 
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llict,  off  Sweaborg,  Ae  RussiaDS  had  obviously  the  advan- 
tage ;  and  they  maintained  their  superiority  to  the  end 
«f  the  ycai^. 

The  king's  bopes.of  military  success  were  baffled  by 
the  disaffection  of  many  of  his  officers,  who,  alleging 
that  he  had  no  right  to  involve  the  nation  in  war  withoui: 
the  consent  of  the  states  of  the  realm,  refused  to  ol>ey 
bis  orders  for  the  direction  of  the  campaign.  He  wa$ 
also  thwarted  in  his  views  by  th^  opposition  of  the  prince^ 
of  Denmark,  whom  he  had  in  vain  courted  to  join  him, 
and  who  ordered  prince  Charles  of  Hesse-Cswisel  to  in- 
vade Sweden  on  the  si4i2  of  Norway,  in  consequence  of 
a  treaty  of  alliance  whk;h  had  been  concluded  long  before 
with  the  court  of  Petersburg.  The  empress  at  the  same 
time  recalling  a  part  of  the  force  which  she  had  sent 
against  the  TurkSf  Gustavus  was  fo  embarrassed,  that  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  act. 

A  Russian  fleet  had  been  intended  for  the  Mediterra; 
nean:  but  the  refusal  of  Great-Britain  and  Holland  to 
furnish  store-ships,  and  promote  in  other,  respects  the^ 
equipment  of  the  fleet,  obstructed  the  views  of  the  em- 
press. If  the  Spanish  throne  had  been  filled  with  an 
active,  spirited,  and  enterprising  monarch,  he  would  also, 
perhaps,  have  checked  the  advance  of  her  armament,  as 
it  was  by  no  means  the  wish  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  that 
the  Russians  should  become  powerful  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Charles  III.  was  still  in  existence  ;  but  he  was  in 
the  decline  of  life,  and  unwilling  to  interfere  on  this  oc- 
casion. His  eldest  son  Philip  having  been  declared  in- 
oapable  of  reigning,  on  account  of  an  extraordinary  defi- 
ciency of  intellect,  his  second  son  Charles  succeeded 
him  before  the  close  of  the  year^.  The  father  of  these 
two  princes  did  not  possess  a  strong  mind  or  a  cultivated 
understanding;   but,  if  he  displayed  not  the  illuiuination 

7  Annmal  Rcgist^r^  vel  XXX.        8  On  the  13tk  of  JDtcember. 
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of  genius,  lie  exhibited' occasioiTal  gleams  of  good  sense. 
Charles  IV.  was  a  weak  prince,  led  by  his  ministers,  who 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  assist  the  Turks  against  the 
empress.  The  queen  of  Portugal  was  equally  disposed 
to  be  neutral ;  and  neither  court,  indeed,  ought*  to  be 
blamed  for  this  forbearance. 

In  the  Euxine  a  fiotilla  was  equipped  by  the  czarina, 
who  intrusted  it  to  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Nassau- 
Siegen.  A  naval  engagement  occurred  in  the  summer 
near  Oczakoff.  The  capitan-pasha,  with  fifty-seven 
small  vessels,  bore  down  upon  the  prince  of  Nassau,  who, 
not  dismayed  by  the  great  jsuperiority  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  point  of  number,  and  disregarding  the  advantage  which 
his  adversary  derived  from  a  leading  wind,  fought  with 
such  spirit  for  five  hours,  that  the  Turks  were  glad  to 
escape  to  their  grand  fleet,  after  six  of  their  vesseb  had 
been  burned^  and  two  captured.  About  two  thousand  of 
their  number  fell  in  the  engagement ;  while  the  Russians 
did  not  lose  twoliundred  and  fifty.  In  another  conflict, 
Hassan  lost  three  thousand  men ;  one  of  his  ships  of  the 
line,  and  two  frigates,  were  taken  ;  three  sail  of  the  line 
blew  up ;  an4  other  serious  damage  was  dustained.  In 
two  subsequent  actions,  some  frigates  and  galleys  were 
burned,  and  others  captured*. 

At  an  advanced  part  of  the  season,  a  numerous  army  of 

Russians  advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Bog,  to  the  in* 

vestment  of  Oczakoff,  with  a  formidable  train  of 
AuK'  29. 

heavy  artillery.      The  siege  was  superintended 

by  prince  Potemkin,  who  left  it,  however,  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  his  lieutenants.  As  provisions  could  not  easily  be 
found  for  so  great  an  army,  m«ny  of  the  besiegers  were 
enfeebled  by  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment;  and 
extreme  cold  concurred  with  scarcity  to  send  a  consider- 
Tiblc  number  prematurely  to  the  grave.     Observing  that 

p  Ifistoire  det  Campagnes  de  Suworovr,  tome  ii. 
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the  weakest  part  of   the  place  was  on  the  sidp  of  the 
LimaD,  the  prince  gave  orders  for  an  assatdt, 
when  access  was  facilitated  by  the  strength  of  ^^' 

the  ice;  and  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  selected  fot 
the  service  forced  their  way  into  the  town,  after  a  long 
contest  on  the  ramparts.  The  ^conflict  was  continued 
with  vigor  in  the  streets ;  and  the  Russians  lost  about 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  men  on  the  occasion,  while 
the  Turks  lost  thrice  that  number.  Many  of  th^  inha- 
bitants were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  fierce  assailants, 
who  rioted  for  three  days  in  carnage,  rapine,  and  de- 
bauchcryi*. 

St.  Nicholas,  the  guardian  saint  of  the  Russian  empire, 
received  the  solemn  thanks  of  the  conquerors  of  0<;aa- 
koiF  for  the  success  with  which  they  were  gratified  on 
die  day  appropriated  to  his  honor ;  and  the  ^empress  was 
so  pleased  widi  her  new  acquisition,  thAt  she  resolved  t^ 
retain  it  as  a  valuable  frontier-town,  useful  also  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  She  rewarded  the  prince  with  a  liberal 
present,  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  hetman  of 
the  Cosacks ;  and  every  officer  who  had  any  concern  in 
the  enterprise  received  marks  of  her  bounty  and  regard. 

Her  Swedish  adversary,  quitting  die  camp  in  Finland, 
had  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  appealed  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  citiaens  against  the  disaifection  of  the  nobles  and 
officers.  To  their  protecdon  be  committed  his  family  ; 
and  they  took  measures  lor  putting  die  cafntal  in  a  proper 
•tate  of  defence.  The  king  then  hastened  into  the  pro 
vtnce  of  Dakcarfia,  ft>  rouse  the  inhabitants  against  the 
Danes.  He  was  toon  joined  by  three  diousaad  of  their 
number:  but  diey  were  91<m&ed  and  undisciplined.  A 
Danish  army  now  appeared  on  the  Swedish  frontiers,  and 
seised  Stronatadt  $  and  Godiesburg  was  only  saved  by 

10  Vie  de  Cathaiiae  11.  par  Cast^ra,  tone  Bd*-fliiU>ire  ies  Ctm- 
psfAM  de  8aw»r«w,  tsme  ii. 
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the  oppoftttiie  arrival  of  the  kiog*  Sweden,  however, 
was  still  so  far  endangwed  by  this  invasknit  ^t  Greats 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  states-general,  thought  proper 
to  interpose*  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  first 
of  these  powers,  after  the  renewal  of  connexion  widi 
HoiLuid,  had  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the 
court  of  Berlin,  which  had  also  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  states.  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  hastened  to  the  seat  of  war, 
and  declared  in  the  names  of  the  allies,  that  Denmark 
ahovild  be  attacked,  if  the  operations  against  Sweden 
should  be  continued.  The  prince  royal,  who  accom<- 
panied  the  army,  now  reluctantly  agreed  to  a  truce, 
which  was  repeatedly  prolonged.  Gosttvus,  though 
tescaed  from  peril,  did  not  seem  pleased  with  an  armis** 
tif  e  which  precluded  the  gratification  of  his  vengeance. 

A  diet  being  convoked  by  the  offended  king, 
"^'^  '  he  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  chief  mal- 
ODdtents.  The  order  of  nobility^  instead  of  gratifying 
him,  seceded  irom  the-  isaemUy ;  while  the  three  other 
bodies  kA  the  diet,  although  they  did  notoposent  in  form 
to  all  his  wishes,  suffered  him  to  imprison  a  great  number 
of  nobles  and  officers,  suppress  the  senate,  and  exercise 
an  absolute  authority.  The  nobles  were  soon  liberated : 
but  some  of  the  disobedient  officers  were  punished  with 
death". 

The  forces  of  the  grand  signor  commenced  a  new 
campaign  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  anidety.  In  va* 
nous  skirmishes,  they  acted  with  an  appearance  of  spirit; 
but  the  loss  of  their  best  troops  enfeebled  the  operations 
of  the  survivors.  The  viav*,  in  compUance  with  the 
wishes  1^  the  people,  had  been  sut^ei^ted  to  a  trial  for  his 
evacuation  of  the  territory  of  Temeswar,  and  his  supr 
posed  neglect  of  the  defence  of-Ocaakoffi  but,  being 
acquitted,  he  was  allowed  to  resume  the  command  of  the 

fl  Anniuail€|psttr,TsLXSXL    . 
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aTttty.     He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  suhaa ;  bui  ho 
now  lost  hk  imperial  friend,  who  died  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit.  ^'^''• 

Abdul-hamed  was  a  prince  of  some  merit,  but  not  un- 
infected with  die  batiMurism  of  his  country.  He  ia  sbid 
to  have  imbibed  a  tincture  of  science,  some  degree  of 
learning,  and  a  general  knowlege  of  affairs :  but  he  haa 
been  praised  beyond  his  deserss ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  been  too  severely  stigmatised  by  the  philosophic 
king  of  Prussia,  who  represents  him  aa  little  better  than 
an  idiot.  He  evinced  a  regard  for  justice,  and  a  spirit  oi 
humanity.  He  did  not  oppress  his  chriatiBn  atriqectsj 
Bor  did  he  tyrannise  over  the  great  maaa  of  shivea  thai: ' 
aomposed  the  Mohammedan  part  of  the  nation*  S^Umt 
who  was  now  enthroned,  did  not  ivunedlately  fottoan  iKi 
example  of  his  uncle ;  for  he  marked  the  beginniag  of 
Ms  reign  with  acts  of  cruehy  and  rapacity.  He  put  the 
viair  to  deaths  and  seiaed  Ms  immense  profi^rty  ;  and 
ether  individuals  fell  victims  to  his  inhumaa  caprice  or 
his  insatiate  avidity.  He  made  choice  of  new  officers  of 
state  without  regard  to  deseR  or  qualification.  He  altered 
die  intended  plan  of  die  campaign^  and  resolved/ tbtii  it 
should  be  defensive  against  the  Aostrians  and  ofiensive 
toward  the  RussiaBa.  The  govenor  of  •  WidiA,  being  dp- 
pointed  grand  viair,  prepared  to  foUow  his  sovereign's 
instructions ;  but,  if  the  jdan  had  been  less  injiAheious 
Aan  it  was,  he  was  not  qualified  for  is's  execution. 

In  Moldavia,  the  Russians  asade  a  great  iaspreasion 
upon  the  enemy*  General  Dorfelden  obtained  a  victory 
Hear  the  river  Sereth ;  and  be  improved  Ms  success  by 
attacking  a  fortified  camp  with  auch  vigor,  that  two 
thousand  Turks  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  post 
^ivas  completelf  forced.  The  siege  oi  Gradisca  was  re- 
sumed by  the  Auatrians ;  and  a  furious  cannonade  and 
bombardment  so  Certified  the  garrison,  that  the  place  was 
suddenly  evacuated  at  a  part  which  was  not  invested^ 
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Laudnhft  im  astoiiishecl  at  bit  speedy  succcts  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  he  was  aiore  particulariy  pkased^as  it  pro- 
moted his  views  upon  Belgrade. 

In  Walachia,  the  Austiians  and  Uieir  aUies  were  active 
,  and  successful.      The  prince  de  Saxe-Cobourg,  being 
joined  by  Soavoroff,.  advanced  against  the  Turkish  camp 
near  Focksani.     His  right  wing  engaged  and  routed  a 
numerous  body  of  cavalry  ;  and  the  left  met  with  similar 
success.    The  assailants  of  the  camp  were  ez- 
^     '   posed  to  a  furious  cannonade ;  but,  the  artillery 
not  being  weU  served*  they  scarcely  felt  it's  effects,  and 
soon  forced  the  entrenchments  by  the  use  of  the  bayonet. 
The  fortified  convent  of  St.  Samuel  was  afterwards  at- 
tacked. Apowder-magasine  within  the  building  exploded, 
with  die  loss  of  many  lives ;  but  the  defence  was  pro- 
tnetad  by  the  spirit  of  the  commandant.    The  gate 
being  forced,  the  confederates  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.    Another  convent  was  stormed  by  an  Austrian 
battalion,  and  two-diirds  of  it's  defenders  were  massacred. 
About  two  thousand  Turks  were  killed  in  this  engage- 
ment.   The  spoils  of  the  camp  and  the  stores  in  the  oon- 
veacst  were  vahiable  ;  and  the  victory  was  hailed  as  a 
'  retrieval  of  the  honor,  of  the  .Austrian  arms^'. 

When  Souvoroff  had  retired  toward  the  Pnitb,  the 
grand  viair  took  the  opportunity  of  entering  Walachia, 
in  the- hope  of  crushing  die  prince's  army.  The  Ruasiaa 
general,  apprised  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
Austrians,  hastened  to  rejoin  them ;  and  he  advised  their 
commander  to  anticipate  the  enemy's  intentions  by  an 
immediate  attack.  The  Russians,  whose  number  did  not 
exceed  seven  thousand  five  hundred^  were  arranged  in 
three  lines,  as  were  also  the  Austrians,  whose  force  coil- 
bisted  of  *  twen^  thousand  men.   The  forn^r  commenced 

•12  Histjoira  det  Gampsgncs  du  Comx»MitM$aiAex  SvLwmom  Bym- 
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the  codlict  by  rushing  upon  a  body  of  Janisaries  nvho 
were  mounted  en  croupe  behind  the  Spahis,  and 
vho,  instantly  leaping  down,  fought  for  an  hour    *^  ^* 
bt^forc  they  were  put  to  flight.     At  the  post  of  Tyrko- 
gukuli,  twelve  thousand  Turks  were  quickly  thrown  into 
confusion  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pasha  Osman,  who 
with  five  thousand  Spahis  had  turned  the  left  wing  of  the 
Russians,  could  not  secure  himself  against  a  sanguinary 
repulse.     Near  Bochsa  the  prince  encountered  the  vizir ; 
but  he  was  in  frequent  danger  of  being  overpowered,  and 
repeatedly  summoned  Souvoroff  to  his  aid.     The  count 
at  length  opportunely  reached  the  spot  where  the  Au- 
atrians   were  bravely   combating  ;  and,   preventing   the 
attempts  of  the  enemy  to  turn  his  right  wing,  advanced 
to  the  entrenchments  in   front  of  a  wood.     The  allies 
now  leaped  over  the  fosses  and  parapets,  stormed  the 
post,  pursued  the  Turks  with  vigour,  and  killed  almost 
every  one  whom  they  overtook*'. 

About  eight  thousand  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned  in 
the  Rymna  and  the  Buseo ;  and  seven  thousand  others 
fell  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit.  The  whole  Turkish 
army  exceeded  eighty  thousand  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  abandoned  the  viair  after  his  defeat.  The  victors 
are  said  to  have  lost  only  two  hundred  and  seven  men ; 
and  even  their  wounded,  it  is  affirmed,  were  only  four 
hundred  and  ten ;  but  such  a  statement  is  not  altogether 
credible.  - 

So  great  a  victory  filled  the  Austrian  and  Russian  courts 
with  joy.  The  emperor  conferred  on  Souvoroff  the  dig- 
nity of  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  and  the  cza* 
rina  sent  to  each  of  the  commanders  a  sword  enriched 
with   diamonds.     The    soldiers    were   publicly   praised 

13  Campagfnes  dc  SnwoTow,  tome  ii.  chap.  5.— By  the  Au«trians 
this  is  called  the  battle  of  Martinesti.  Mr.  Tooke  speaks  of  this  en. 
fra^ement  as  a  different  battle  froiO;  tJiat  whicli  took  place  near  the 
Rymna ;  an  error  arising  from  that  bUod  and  hasty  mode  of  compila* 
tion  which  b  too  evident  in  his  Life  of  Catharine. 
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for  their  gallant  cffonta,  iind  v^wmifid  m^  pecuai^y 

presents. 

Laudohn  had  invested  Belgrade  Wore  ihis  engage- 
ment signalised  the  campaign ;  and  be  carried  oa  Us 
opennions  with  auch  vigor,  that  all  ike  outworks  were 
taken  much  sooner  than  the  besiegevs  expected*  The 
body  of  the  place,  being  very  strong,  was  capable  of 
enduring  a  longer  siege  than  it  actually  sustained :  but 
the  dispirited  governor,  not  considering  it  as  defensible 
against  the  formidable  aruUery  and  deteraatnqd 
^  spirit  of  the  enemy,  soon  surrendered  it,  when 
honorable  terms  were  offered  to  him.  Property  was  se- 
cured to  the  inhabitants ;  and  die  troops  obtaij^ed  a  safe 
conveyance  to  Orsova. 

In  other  quarters  the  Turkish  arms  wefe  likewise  un* 
succesfuL  Hassan,  the  distinguished  aaval  commander, 
who  had  also  acquired  laureb  in  Egypt  by  subduing  the 
refractory  beys,  assumed  the  direction  of  a  considerable 
military  force  in  Bessarabia,  and  encountered  at  Tobak 
the  princes  Potemkin  and  Repnin :  but  he  was  defeated 
in  spite  of  all  his  exertions.  Bender  and  other  strong 
towns  in  that  province  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the 
flussians,  while  their  allies  gained  possession  of  the 
Walachian  capitat^. 

Gustavus,  who  was  aided  by  pecuniary  supplies  from 
the  grand  signor,  had  renewed  hostilities  in  Finland,  and 
obtained  an  advantage  over  the  Moscovites  in  a  very 
fierce  engagement.  On  another  occasion,  his  troops  also 
remained  masters  of  the  field:  but  he  was  afterwards 
driven  back  within  his  own  frontiers.  His  brother  met 
a  hostile  fleet  on  it's  way  from  Revel  to  join  another 
squadron :  but  he  could  neither  bring  on  a  close  encounter, 
por  prevent  the  intended  junction.  When  the  king  had 
9gain  entered  Russian  FiDland,  he  was  attended  along  the 

I4i  Coxe's  ni3tory  pf  tlje  Hoipe  of  Au^triSa  vol  ii.  chap.  49. 
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coast  by  A  flotilla,  which,  being  attacked  by  the  prince 
of  Nassau,  could  not  effectually  resist  his  superior  force. 
The  Swedes  were  all  so  harassed  by  land ;  and  the  hopes 
of  Gustavus  were  again  frustrated. 

While  the  emperor  exulted  in  the  general  success  of 
the  campaign,  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Netherlands 
seriously  alarmed  him.  The  innovating  spirit  of  that 
prince  was  highly  unpleasing  to  his  Belgic  subjects.  The 
different  provinces  had  long  enjoyed  distinct  privileges, 
which  Great-Britain  and  Holland  had  guarantied,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 
Joseph  had  bound  himself  to  the  support  of  the  consti- 
tution of  each  province ;  but,  having  exalted  ideas  of 
prerogative,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  make  any 
alterations  on  pretence  of  improvement.  He  formed 
nine  territorial  divisions,  and  ordered  a  new  government  to 
take  place  in  each,  superseding  the  power  of  the  states, 
or  provincial  representatives^'.  In  lieu  of  the  university 
of  Louvain,  he  instituted  a  new  theological  seminary, 
exempt  from  hierarchical  control,  and  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  foreigners.  By  these  and  other  ordinances, 
he  disgusted  all  ranks  of  the  community,  and  excited 
such  clamors  as  portended  a  revolt. 

Joseph  was  proceeding  to  Cherson,  to  confer  with  his 
Russian  ally,  when  he  rdteived  intelligence  of  the  forci- 
ble suppression  of  his  seminary  at  Louvain,  of  the  eruption 
of  tumults  in  other  towns,  and  of  the  general  demand 
for  a  redress  of  grievances.  After  his  return  to  his  ca- 
pital, he  Mras  informed  that  the  people  had  actually  taken 
up  arms  against  his  authority,  and  intimidated  the  ruling 
power  at  Brussels- into  submission;  and  that  prince  Kau- 
nitz  had  pleSged  himself  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances. 
Condemning  the  weakness  of  his  ministeri  he  declared 
that  he  would  enforce  his  schemes  of  reform  ;  and,  send- 

15  In  March,  1787. 
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ing  troops  to  the  Netherlands,  ordered  the  states  to  inti- 
mate their  wishes  by  a  deputation,  and  submit  to  his 
controL  The  deputies  were  treated  with  contemptuous 
hauteur^  and  mortified  by  imperious  demands:  but,  in 
another  audience,  he  assumed  a  conciliatory  air,  and  pro- 
mised to  restore  the  ancient  government.  >  Count  Murray, 
having  suppressed  some  commotions  at  Brussels,  issued 
an  edict  confirmatory  of  the  privileges  of  the  provinces ; 
and  the  inhabiunts  were  apparently  pacified^. 

Soon  throwing  off  the  mask,  the  ^n^peror  reoatted 
Murray,  deputed  count  Trautmansdorff  to  act  as  governor, 
and  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  an  officer  of  a 
harsh  and  unfeeling  spirit,  who  boasted  that  he  would 
quickly  reduce  the  whole  country  to  uaconditiooal  sub- 
mission. This  was  an.  Hibernian  of  the  name  of  Dakoo, 
who  was  not,  however,  couotenanced  by  Tiautmansdorff 
in  his  violent  schemes.  The  latter  having  Aospended,  for 
three  months,  a  decree  for  the  re-estabUshmeBt  of  tbe 
seminary,  Joseph  ordered  him  to  enforce  it  without  far* 
ther  delay.  As  the  council  of  Brabant  refiosed  to  con- 
cur in  it,  Dalton  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect  by  milita- 
ry coercion.  A  tumult  arising  in  the  streets,  the  soldiery 
shed  some  blood ;  but  the  count  prevented  the  conAict 
from  being  more  sanguinary  by  declaring  that  he  would 
not  press  the  adoption  of  the  decree. 

Another  interval  of  tranquillity  ensued.  The  univer- 
sity of  Louvain  was  then  superseded  by  the  seminary, 
.after  the  murder  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  by  die  troops 
of  the  despot.  At  Mechlin  and  Antwerp,  tl^e  old  colleges 
were  also  shut  up,  amidst  the  murmurs  of  die  cleqgr  ai|d 
the  people. 

These  grounds  of  offence  did  not  prevent  the  states, 
in  the  majority  of  the  provinces,  from  granting  the  uiMi 
subsidies  to  their  sovereign.    The  states  of   Himuh^ 

16  Cozt's  History,  toL  U.  chap.  50. 
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refusing  to  allow^what  they  thought  he  did  not  deserve, 
were  dissolved  by  force. ;  and'  the  privileges  of  the  pro^* 
vince  were  anouUed.  The  three  orders,  in  Brabant,  did 
not  at  first  agree  in  their  votes :  but  they  at  length  joined 
in  opposing  the  court,  when  an  immediate  change  in  their 
constitution  was  threatenedl  As  they  refused  to  approve 
the  edicts  ofiered  for  their  assent,  the  assembly  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  constitution  declared  void. 

While  the  Netherlands  were  thus  agitated,  the  French 
revolution  broke  out.  The  example  of  the  Gallic  adver- 
saries of  the  court,,  and  the  hope  of  aid  from  a  free  na** 
tion,  encouraged  the  Belgiansi  to  counteract,  with  re- 
diHibled  8eill«.  the  vienirs  of  the  emperor.  The  emissaries 
of  Prussia  and<  of  Holland  fanned  the  rising  flame ;  and^ 
in  several  towns,  the  people  attacked  tl>e  soldiery,  and 
did  not  dbsiat  before  many  livef^were  lost. 

Ah  advocate,  named  Vandei*-Noodt,  had  been  cour 
denuied  on  a  charge  of  treason  but  had  escaped  by 
flight  the  vengeance  of  the  government.  Being  protect- 
ed by  the  Dolch,  he  organised  at  Breda  a  considerable 
body  of  Belgyc  emigrants,  and  prepared  to  return  tri- 
umphantly to  Brussels.  The  command  of  this  force  was 
given  to  Vander-Mersch,  who  had  obtained  some  military 
reputation. .  A  manifesto  was  issued,  in  the  name  of  the 
Brabanfons^  intimating  that  a  prince  who  had  evinced  no 
regard  for  t:  ei  *  rights  and  privileges,  had  no  just  claim 
to  their  aUegiance. 

Some  forts  near  the  Scheldt  were  seized  by  a  party  of 
ioaurgems,  while  Vander-Mersch,  advancing  with  about 
iteee  thousand  men,  encountered  fifteen  hundred  of  the^ 
armed  adherents  of  Joseph,  and  prevailed  in  the  confitct* 
When  a  greater  force  approached,  the  revolters  returned 
into  Dutch  Brabant.  Expecting  to  be  favored  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ghent,  Vandcr-Mersch  sent  a  part  of  his 
army  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  town.  The  gar- 
rison did  not  long  defend, either  the  city  or  the  fort ;  and 
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Bruges  and  other  towns  were  soon  taken  by  the  opponents 
of  an  arbitrary  court.  The  states  of  the  province  of 
Flanders  now  agreed  to  a  vote  of  independence,  and  in- 
vited the  rest  of  the  Netherlands  to  concur  in  shaking 
oflP  an  oppressive  yoke^'. 

General  Dalton  and  count  Trautmansdorff  did  not  act 
in  unison  at  this  crisis*  The  former  was  still  inclined  to 
be  rigid  and  coercive:  the  latter,  temperate  and  con- 
ciliatory,  suppressed  the  new  seminary,  and  revoked 
other  innovations.  The  general  marched  to  attack  Van- 
der-Mersch,  who  had  re-entered  Austrian  Brabant:  but 
on  farther  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  oppose  the  insur- 
gents in  the  Flemish  province.  Before  he  hdd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  action,  however,  the  adverse  party  found  means 
*to  draw  off  a  great  number  of  his  men ;  and,  upon  those 
who  remained  under  his  nominal  command,  he  knew  not 
how  far  he  might  depend. 

The  possession  of  the   Belgic   capitid  being  eagerly, 
desired  by  the  revolters,  the.emissaries  of  Vander-Noodt 
roused  the  inhabitants  of    that  city  to  arms.     Aided  by 
military  deserters,  the  people  re-attacked  different  parties 
of  the  soldiery,  and  at  length  met  with  success.     Dakon 

capitulated  for  a  safe  retreat  with  his  small  ar- 

Dec  12 

my,  and  plundered  the  country  in  his  way  to  Lux- 
emburg. Vander-Noodt  and  Vander-Mersch  now  return- 
ed to  Brussels  with  elation  of  spirits ;  and  the  states  of  Bra* 
bant  declared  the  province  independent.  Hainault,  Lim- 
burg,  and  other  Belgic  territories,  were  also  rescued 
from  Austrian  tyranny:  but  Luxemburg  did  not  with-* 
*draw  iuelf  from  the  yoke.  An  alliance  was  formed  by 
the  emancipated  provinces ;  and  the  new  administrators 
of  public  affairs  devoted  their  attention  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  order  and  tranquillity. 

In  another  portion  of  the  emperor's  territories,  similar 

17  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  chap.  $0. 
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discontent  prevailed.  He  had  acknowleged  the  privileges 
of  the  Hungarians  on  his  accession  to  their  throne  ;  but 
be  had  given  offence  to  that  natioa,  by  refusing  to  be 
crowned  (that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  confirm  those 
privileges  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath);  by  removing  the 
regalia  from  native  custody  to  the  Austrian  capital ;  by 
ordering  a  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  Hungarian 
language  in  public  acts  and  records  ;  by  introducing  new 
modes  of  judicial  process,  and  altering,  in  various  points, 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country.  The  rigors  of 
military  conscription,  and  the  exorbitancy  of  taxation,  at 
kngth  elevated  the  murmurs  of  the  people  into  loud 
clamors ;  and  an  insurrection  seemed  to  be  on  th^  point 
of  breaking  out. 

Declining  in  health  and  in  spirits,  Joseph  was  keenly 
affected  by  the  intelligence  of  the  state  of  Hungary,  and 
confounded  at  the  news  of  the  Belgic  revolt.  He  sent 
count  Cobensel  into  the  Netherlands  to  promise  a  full 
restoration  of  constitutional  rights :  but  no  regard  was 
paid  to  professions  which  were  deemed  insincere.  He 
consented  to  a  re-^establishment  of  the  Hungarian  con- 
stitution^  and  sent  back  the  insignia  of  royalty,  with  a 
declaration  of  a  willingness  to  be  crowned,  and  to  take 
the  accustomed  oath  of  just  and  legal  government.  But  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  performing  his  promises,  even  if 
he  had  been  so  inclined.  His  lungs  had  been  gradually 
decaying :  he  had  been  harassed  by  a  slow  fever,  which 
was  followed  by  an  asthma  and  a  fistula.  Thus  afflicted 
in  bis  person,  agitated  also  with  mental  inquie- 
tude, he  approached  the  close  of  life.  No  longer 
fretful  and  irritable,  he  resolved  to  meet  with  firmness  a 
fate  which  he  could  not  prevent.  He  died  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  over  his  hereditary  dominions, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years". 

The  countenance  of  Joseph  was  expressive  :   his  mrfn- 

18  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  chap.  57. 
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ners  were  cdUHeous-;  and  ht  \i^a8,  in  general^  temp^raie, 
ehaste,  and  attendee  to  exterior  decorum.  His  abilities 
might  have  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among  modem 
potentates,  if  his  judgment  had  been  more  mature  atid 
correct*  Bot  his  spirit  was  so  resdess,  and^  his  rage  tor 
reform  so  violent,  that  he  did  not  snfficieniiy  consider  the- 
nature,  tendency,  or  probable  efficacy  of  his  schenies« 
or  examine  how  far  one  was  consistent  widi  anodier; 
amd  his  disposition  was  so  arbitrary,  that hewouldnot 
condescend  to  adapt  bis  bnovacions  fO'  the  temper  ov 
wishes  of  his  people,  but  seemed  to  i^ink  that  his  will 
and  pleasure  eottstitnced  an  ampfee  recommendation  of  all 
the  projects  or  whimto  with  which  h»  brain  teemed^. 

As  he  left  no  issue,  by  either  of  his  wives;,  Ao8tri«  aud- 
it's dependencies  devolved  to  his  brother,  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany.  Wisdom  and  potity  were  essentially  re- 
quisite for  the  adjustment  of  the  disordered  stSam  of  w 
part  of  those  territories ;  and  Leopold  wai  ootattdgeilKr 
deficient  in  such  qualities. 

The  grand  duke  had  been  involved,  by  his  relbf  tnatiire 
spirit,  in  a  contest  with  the  pope.  He  had  madb  some 
progress  in  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  hoty  see, 
when  he  met  with  a  prelate  who  was  warmly  disposed  tm 
second  him  in  that  species  of  reform*  This  was  Seipio 
Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia,  whose  alterations  of  dbcipfine' 
exposed  him  to  papal  anintadversron,  which,  however, 
be  disregarded  and  despised.  Re  even  ventcired  to  pro« 
pagate  opinions  not  exactly  agieeing  widi  the  received 

19  "  He  himself  (says  Mr.  Coxe)  bore  witness  to  the  foUj»  the  in- 
consistency, and  the  impracticability  of  his  schemes,  when,  at  the  clos^ 
of  his  life,  he  said,  I  would  hive  eng^raven  on  my  tomb,  Here  lies  a 
sovereign,  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  never  carried  a  single  pro- 
ject into  execution." 

He  married  the  princess  Elizabetli  of  Parma,  grand  daughter  of 
Philip  of  Anjou,  king  of  Spain  ;  and  Maria  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of 
the  unfortunate  emperor  Charles  VH.  To  the  former  he  was  particu- 
larly  attached  ;  but  he  had  no  affection  for  his  second  wife,  chiefly 
because  her  person  was  disagreeable. 
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doctriots  of  the  catholic  church  ;  and,  in  9  diocea«n  syn- 
od^ his  iimoTaUoiis  were  readily  adopted.  Pias  threatened 
him  with  excoaimuiiicatioD,  but  was  dqterred,  by  the 
finnoesa  of  Leopold,  from  proceeding  to  that  extremity. 
A  geoemlsjnMxl  being  convoked  at  Florence,  three  arch- 
bishops  and  ten  bishops  gratified  the  pope  by  dissenting 
from  those  reforms  which  the  grand  duke  wished  to  esta- 
blish ;  and  the  populace,  exclaiming  against  Hicci  as  a 
heretic,  plundered  his  palace :  but  he  interceded  with  his 
sovereign  for  the  pardon  of  the  rioters.     In  the  progress 
ftf  the  contest,  Leopcdd  prohibited  all  appeals  to  Rome, 
deprived  .the  nuncio  of  all  spiritual  privileges  and  power, 
and  annihilated  all  dependence  of  the.merobers  of  religious 
orders  on  foreign  superiors  ;  and,  not  forgetting  temporal 
afisics  and  woridly  advantages,  he  claimed  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  as  an  original  appendage  of  the  Tuscan  princi- 
paUty.     But,  when  he  was  called  by  his  brother's  death 
iato  a.  wider  field  of  action,  he  desisted  from  bis  territoriM 
pretensions*^. 

The.  new  king  of  Hungary  andiBohemia  endeavoured 
to  eonciliate  the  subjeets  of  the  former  realm,  and  the 
Bel^ans,  hy  disclaiming  all  intention  of  pursuing  the 
projects  of  their  deiiinct  sovereign,  and  promising  to 
govern  them  with  justice  and  equity.  He  intimated,  to 
Great-Britain  and  the  States-general,  that  he  wished  to  be 
on  terms  of  amity  with  them,  and  would  accept  their 
mediation  fisr  the  re-estaUishment  of  peace.  He  assured 
them  that  he  had  no  hi^  degree  of  ambition,  and  that 
his  demands  would  not  be  unreasonable.  To  the  Prussian 
monarch  he  applied  for  an  explanation  of  the  precise  ob- 
ject of  a  late  alliance  with  the  Porte  ;  and,  that  he  might 
be  prepared  for  an  eventual  war  with  that  prince,  he 
ord^ed  an  arqsy  to  be  assembled  in  Bohemia ;  requesting, 

30  Mteoires  anr  Pie  W,  et  ign  Ponti&^at,  chap.  18. 
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at  the  same  time,  that  Frederic  William  would  assist  him 
in  bbtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  The  king  promised  to 
vote  for  him  on  this  occasion  ;  but  was  less'  compliant  ia 
other  points. 

Being  eager  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Turks 
while  fortune  favored  the  Austrian  arms,  Leopold  object- 
ed to  a  truce  proposedJby  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  mndc 
preparations  for  vigorous  hostilities,  before  the  Prussian 
potentate  seemed  to  be  fully  determined  upon  action* 
He  hoped,  by  a  display  of  courage  and  spirit,  to  confound 
the  hopes  of  those  who  derived  confidence  from  his 
embarrassments.  Aware  of  the  Anti- Austrian  seal  of 
Hertzberg,  he  directed  baron  Spielman,  the  confidential 
agent  of  the  veteran  Kaunitz,  to  exert  all  his  address  in 
weakening  the  credit  of  the  opposing  minister,  and  coun- 
teracting the  schemes  of  Prussian  hostUity.  As  Bischofis* 
werder,  and  the  tiiuminSs  of  the  court,  concurred  with 
Spielman  on  this  occasion,  the  king  after  expensive  pre- 
parations, desisted  from  his  high  demands ;  suffering  - 
Leopold  to  retain  every  district  in  Poland  which  his 
mother  had  seized,  and  to  procure  from  the  Porte  a 
cession  of  the  territory*  of  Old  Orsova  ;  and  not  insisting 
On  his  adoption  of  violent  measures  to  compel  Russia  u> 
make  peace*'. 

In  the  third  campaign  of  the  war,  the  Austrians,  having 
reduced  Orsova,  formed  the  sieges  of  Widin  and  Giurge- 
wo :  but  the  besiegers  of  the  latter  place  were  so  fiercely 
assaulted,  that  they  retired  in  confusion*  The  mediation 
of  Great- Britain  and  her  allies  prevented  farther  dbgrace 
or  additional  success.  A  convention  was  signed  at  Rei- 
chenbach,  by  Mr.  Ewart,  count  Hertzberg,  the  baron  de 
Reede,  and  Spielman,  providing  for  a  speedy  treaty  of 
peace  between  Leopold  and  Selim^  almost  entire- 
July   7.    ly,  ^^  ^^  jj^j^  ^£  ^^gf^f^  yj^  ^fifg  helium.     An 

21  Ilistoire  dcs  principaux  Evencmens  du  Reg'ne  de  Frederic  Guil- 
laurne^  tome  ii.  *  ^ 
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armistice  followed;   and  a  negotiation   for  a  definitive 
treaty  conim^ced  at  Saistova^. 

.  The  Russiapa  continuing  the  war,  various  incidents  oc 
currpd  in  it-s-prDgresa ;  of  which  the  most  memorable  was 
the  siege  of  I^mael,  a  strong  and  weUrgarrisoned  town  in 
Bessarabia.  At  this  scene  of  action,  the  courage  and 
cruelty  of  Souvoroff  were  strikingly  displayed.  Prince 
Potemkin  luid  besieged  it  for  seven  months,  and  was 
so  fiw  from  despairing  of  success,  that  he  ordered  the 
cpunt  to  reduce  the  town  within  three  days.  The  be- 
^cgiog  army,  including  the  marines  in  the  squadron  of 
rear-admiral  Ribas,  consisted  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
loaen;  ^hite  the  garrison  amounted  to  forty-tbree  thou- 
sand.  To  a  demand  of  surrender  it  was  said  in  reply, 
that  the  Danube  would  stop  it's  course,  and  the  heavens 
bc^in  to  fall  toward  the  earth,  before  Ismael  would  sur- 
render. Smiling  at  this  brayado,  Souvoroff  coolly  made 
piveparatioos  for  the  hazardous  assault.  Before  day«brrak, 
^i;  columns  advanced  on  the  side  of  the  land,  and  three 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  approaching 
the  ramparts,  they  sustained  some  loss  from  a  ^^. 
brisk  cannonade.  The  first  coluu^n,  having  passed  two 
fosses  and  leaped  over  a  chain  of  palisades,  seized  one 
bastion  and  attacked  a  second  with  vigor.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  columns  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance.  They 
were  driven  back  from  the  rampart  into  a  deep  fosse ; 
and  the  Turks,  sallying  through  one  of  the  gates,  slew 
many  of  the  assailants.  Assisted  by  a  body  of  reserve, 
those  columns  repelled  the  enemy,  and  secured  a  bastion. 
The  other  Russian  divisions  pushed  forward  with  •iu  cr  /  - ; 
and  all  at  length  forced  a  passage  into  the  town.  Con- 
flicts followed  in  every  street,  and  blood  was  prodigally 
shed.  A  stone  cavalier,  and  several  fortified  houses  built 
of  the  same  material,  remained  to  be  taken.     One  of 

•:2  Cox6*«  History,  vol.  ii.  chap.  52. 
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these  witbstood  every  assault  for  two  hours,  being  de- 
fended by  the  personal  exertions  of  a  veteran  pMha,  who, 
when  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  captivity,  lost  his 
life  in  an  incidental  fracas.  The  cavalier  was'so  furiously 
attacked  by  Ribas,  that  the  govenMH*  erf*  bmael,  who  had 
retired  to  this  post,  yielded  it  to  save  it^s  defenders  fttMi 
massacre.  Within  eleven  hours  firom  the  commencement 
of  the  assault,  all  opposition  of  moment  ceased:  but  oc* 
casional  conflicts  occurred  for  three  days,  during  which 
the  victorious  general  pemritted  his  soMiers  to  pillage 
the  town". 

It  was  computed,  that  thirty-three  thousand  Turics,  . 
among  whom  were  many  women,  were  sacrificed  in  this 
dreadful  assault.  About  ten  thousand  soldiers,  besides 
the  inhabitants^  were  made  prisoners;  and  these  were 
ordered  by  the  Russians,  as  the  ftost  rendered  it  difficult 
to  dig  the  earth,  to  throw  the  dead  bodies  into  the 
Danube.  Souvorctf  reported,  that  only  four  thousand 
three  hundred  of  his  men  were  killed  or  wounded :  bu| 
some  accounts  have  eactended  the  number  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand. The  place  abounded  widi  all  kinds  of  stores; 
and  the  spoils  were  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling. 

The  Russians  were  also  gratified,  in  this  year,  with 
naval  success.  Near  the  isle  of  Andros,  indeed,  their 
flotilla  was  defeated  by  a  superior  Turkish  and  Algerine 
force :  but,  in  the  Black  Sea,  they  disabled  and  dispersed  ^ 
a  considerable  Ottoman  armament,  destroyed  the  ad- 
miral's ship,  and  bore  off  two  prises,  with  the  loss* of 
only  twelve  men^. 

On  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  some  resolute  efforts  mark- 
ed the  remaining  course  of  the  war.  They  defended 
Karnankoski,  a  post  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Saima, 
against  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  repelled  by  about 

23  nistoii<c  des  Catnpa^ies  de  Suworow,  tome  ii.  chap.  6w«-Tie  dc 
Catharine,  par  Cast^ra,  tome  ii. 
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three  thousand.  The  gaOant  prince  of  Aohalt,  who  com- 
manded the  assailants*  under  general  Igelstrdmi  fell  on 
this  occasion.  Gustavus  afterwards  encountered  a  fleet 
of  small  ships  near  Fredericksham,  and  captured  or  de. 
atroyed  forty  vessels ;  but  the  duke  of  Sudermania^  in 
an  attack  upon  the  port  of  Rev/el,  lost  two  ships  of  the 
line.  The  two  brothers  then  united  their  squadrons^  and 
were  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Wyborg,  where 
^At  king  had  made  a  fruidess  attempt  to  destroy  a  coast* 
ing  flotilla.  The  division  of  the  prince  of  Nassau  bav<- 
ing  approached  the  grand  Russian  fleet,  commanded  by 
ChitchakoiF,^the  retreat  of  the  Swedes  became  difficult 
and  dangemus.  On  each  side  of  a  strait  through  which 
they  were  to  pass,  were  two  Russian  sail  of  the  line, 
which,  however,  did  not  materially  injure  the  Swedish 
van  in  it's  progress  from  the  bay.  The  duke  endeavoured 
to  bum  those  ships:  but  the  vessels  employed  in  that 
aervice  were  driven  Upon  two  of  his  ships,  which  quickly 
Hew  up.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued,  four  Swedish 
sail  of  the  line  struck  upon  the  rocks,  and  were  uken; 
and  two  more,  besi<)es  a  great  number  of  small  vessek, 
fell  into  the  handcT  of  the  enemy''. 

Between  the  prince  of  Nassau,  and  the  monarch  whose 
fleet  thus  narrowly  escaped  total  destruction,  an  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  following  week  near  Swensk-Sund, 
chiefly  widi  small  ships.  Gustavus  was  assisted  by  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  and  other  British  officers,  whose  example . 
stimulated  the  herectitary  valor  of  his  subjects.  He  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  forty-two  ships,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  a  fleet  which  far  out-numbered  his 


The  peace  of  the  north  was  soon  restored  after  this 
action.  By  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  minister  at 
Petersburg,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  convention 

25  liondon  Gazette.-^This  conflict  oscarred  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  July. 
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of  Reichenbach,  prelimtnaries  were  concluded  in  the 
summer ;  but  the  empress  was  not  inclined  to  an  imme- 
diate pacification  with  the  Porte,  unless  she  should  be 
permitted  to  retain  some  important  conquests. 

Leopold  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  conciliating  the 
opposers  of  his  late  brother,  when  his  dignity  and  power 
were  augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  the  im« 
^^'  *  perial  crown.  He  now  renewed  his  declaration, 
that  he  would  restore  those  privileges  which'  the  Belgic 
provinces  had  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  his  re- 
spected mother;  and  on  that  ground  he  demanded,  by 
a  fixed  day,  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  allegi- 
ance. The  king  of  Prussia  and  his  allies  Had  bound  them- 
selves, in  the  late  convention,  to  a  guaranty  of  that  con- 
stitution  which  Charles  VI.  had  engaged  to  maintain, 
when  the  Netherlands  were  transferred  to  the  house  of 
Austria:  but  Leoj^old  wished  to  elude  that  part  of  the 
agreement;  and,  as  dissensions  pervaded  the  provinces, 
and  superstition,  prejudice,  apd  ignorance,  rendered  the 
people  in  a  great  measure  unfit  to  enjoy  t^  blessing  of 
independence,  he  hoped  to  prevail  by  the  terrors  of  hia 
power.  He  found  the  British  court  not  very  rigid  on  the 
subject :  he  disregarded,  in  this  respect,  the  indignation 
of  Frederic  William ;  and  gained  the  point  at  which  he 
^timed.  His  troops  recovered  Brussels ;  and  exterior  snb-* 
mission  was  restored.  He  had  already  pacified 
the  Hungarians,  whom  he  overawed  by  a  force 
collected  in  the  tranquil  kingdom  of  Bohemia ;  and  he 
received  their  crown  upon  his  own  terras'*. 

In  these  negotiations  and  transactions,  Leopold  was 
uninfluenced  by  the  advice  of  prince  Kaunitz,  who  now 
ceased  to  sway  the  cabinet.  This  statesmaa  had  acted 
as  minister  for  foreign  affairs  from  the  year  1753 ;  and, 
three  years  after  his  appointment,  he  had  the  chief  con* 

26  poxc,  vol.  U.  chap.  53,  54.         ' , 
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cern  in  imicing  the  long-divided  courts  of  Vienna  and 
VenuQes.  His  address  and  perseverance^  on  this  occa- 
sipn,  procured  him  great  applause.  He  certainly  pos* 
sessed  a  clear  head  and  an  enlarged  mind  ;  was  capable 
of  great  application,  and  too  firm  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  apparent  dificulties  of  a  scheme  or  enterprise.  He 
was  superior  to  the  mean  arts  of  intrigoe»  and  did  not 
cherish  the  malignity  of  ministerial  vengeance.  He  was 
not  rapacious,  or  fond  of.  pecuniary  accumulation,  though 
he  knew  that  he  had  the  purse  of  the  empress,  in  a  great 
measure,  at  his  command. 

As  the  allies  had  influenced  Leopold  to  make  peace 
with  the  Turks,  they  expected  to  be  able  to  check  the 
ambition  of  the  csarina :  but  she  was  not  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  their  dictates.  Imputiai^  the  aggressicm  to  the 
enemy,  she  claimed  the  right  of  prosecuting  the  war 
until  she  should  be  able  to  obtain  favorable  terms,  in  re* 
turn  for  an  enormous  expenditure  and  the  sacrifice  of  so 
mAny  of  her  subjects.  She  refused  to  restore  OczakoflF, 
though  the  king  of  Great*Britain  commanded  a  fleet  to 
be  fitted  out  with  views  of  intimidation.  She 
ordered  her  generals  to  commence  another  cam- 
paign, that  her  infidel  foes  might  be  humbled.  With 
unabated  spirit,  she  also  resolved  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  repressing  the  pditical  innovations  of  the 
Polish  patriots,  whose  cause,  she  knew,  was  favored  by 
the  confederates  and  by  the  Porte. 

After  the  partition  of  Poland,  Catharine  had  been  the 
chief  administratrix  of  the  new  constitution  which  the 
three  powers  had  framed  for  the  remaining  kingdom; 
and  the  licentiousness  of  her  troops,  and  their  contemp- 
tuous treatment  of  the  nation,  had  excited  general  odium. 
Hence,  when  the  csarina,  embarrassed  by  the  war,  and 
thwarted  by  Great-Britain  and  Prussia,  proposed  a  treaty 
of  cluse  alliance  with  Stanislaus,  the  diet,  considering 
the  offer  as  merely  dictated  by  a  sense  of  danger,  had  no 
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inclination  to  accept  it.  Heitzberg  resolved  to  take  ad* 
vanta^  of  this  reluctance ;  and  the  artfol  Lucchesini»  the 
representative  of  the  Prussian  mooarch  at  Warsaw,  was 
ordered  tu  inflame  the  disgust  and  animosity  of  the  Po- 
landers,  and  amuse  them  with  the  hope  of  being  delivered 
from  the  Russian  yoke,  and  restored  to  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence, by  the^  friendly  seal  of  his  sovereign.  Hufes, 
the  British  minister,  promoted  the  same  object  with  less 
insincerity  ;  and  the  ardent  desire  of  freedom  pervaded 
tht"  Polish  nation.  This  spirit  produced  a  confederacy, 
which  was  attended  with  important  eiFects,  not,  however, 
ultimately  corresponding  with  the  wishes  of  the  associated 
patriots*'. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  that  the  army  should  be 
augmented  from  twenty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  men ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrta  of  the  partisans  of 
Russia,  a  vote  for  that  purpose  was  adopted.  It  waa 
afterwards  resolved,  that  the  permanent  council  should  be 
abolished ;  and  the  correction  of  various  abuses  occupied 
the  deliberations  of  the  assembly.  To  provide  for  the 
military  expenditure,  and  for  the  new  arrangements  in 
other  departments,  a  considerable  land  tax  was  imposed  $ 
and,  on  this  occasion,  the  clergy  evinced  their  poidic 
spirit  by  the  ordinary  free-pft,  exclusive  of  their  pro- 
portion of  the  recent  impost. 

The  expediency  of  a  new  constitution  for  Poland  being 
generally  acknowlcged,  the  king  was  requested  to  appoint 
a  committee,  whose  attention  should  be  directed  to  that  " 
desirable  object.  Eleven  individuals  were  accordingly 
selected* ;  and  the  important  work  was  undertaken  with 
a  judicious  and  temperate  spirit.  Many  plans  were  dia* 
eussed,  many  proposals  rejected;  and  above  nineteen 
months  elapsed  before  the  diet  voted  all  the  constitutional 
articles.      It  was  then  agreed,  that  the  crown  should  not 

27  Histoire  du  Re^cne  de  Frederic  Giullaume,  par  S^g^r,  tome  iii. 
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be  generally  elective,  but  should  be  coufined  to 
Ae  house  of  Saxony ;  and  the  king  received,  from     ^^^  ^' 
the  new  code,  a  degree  of  power  which  rendered  him. 
nyire  respectable   and  dignified^    The  nobiltty  had  no 
longer  in  their  hands  the  potent  means  of  tyranny  which 
iheyhad  long  enjoyed:   the  middle  class  became  more 
considerable ;  and  all  the  peasants  were  admitted  to  the 
protection  of  the  law.     The  majority  of  the  nation  ex« 
ulted  in  the  change :  but  the  apprehensions  of  Russian 
hostility  allayed  the  rising  joy. 

The  troops  of  the  empress  prosecuted  the  war  on  die 
banks  of  the  Danube,  with  a  vigor  which  did  not  seem 
to  be  diminished  by  the  secession  of  the  Austrians ;  Prince 
Repnin,  with  about  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
routed  seventy  thousand  Turks  at  Macain,*  af-     ^  ^ 
ter  a  considerable  advantage   had   been  obtained   over 
another  army  at  Babada  in  Walachia ;  sixi,  on  the  side  of 
the-Crimea,  the  Moscovites  were  also  victorious.       Ca- 
tharine then  condescended  to  agree  to  prelimi- 
naries of  peace,  under  the  mediation  of   the      "^' 
Danish  court ;  and  a  congress  was  holden  at  Yassi  for 
the  completioii  of  the  treaty. 

During  the  congress,  the  minister,  whose  sway  in  Russia 
had  long  been  almost  unbounded,  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which,  from  his  intemperance  and  his  neglect  of  the  ju- 
dicious advice  of  his  physicians,  soon  became  dangerous. 
On  his  way  to  Nico)ayef  for  better  air,  he  fqund  himself 
extremely  ill.  Alighting  from  the  carriage  in  which  he 
rode  with  the  countess  Branicka,  one  of  his  neices,  he 
threw  himself  despairingly  on  the  grass,  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  the  aiBicted  lady. 

Prince  Potemkin  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  character  was  a 
compound  of  opposite  qualities.  Avarice  and  ostenta- 
tious prodigality,  haughtiness  and  complacency,  reserve 
and  communicativeness!  rigor  and  remissness,  boidntss  and 
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timidity,  licentiousQess  and  supcrstiuon,  activity  and  in- 
dolence,  coaraeness   and  refinement,   were   among  the 
features  of.  his  portrait.     H«  had  talents,  if  not  genius ; 
and  his  information  was  extensive ;  but  a  very  small  fwrt 
of  it  was  derived  from  reading.     He   could  converse 
plausibly  on  all  subjects,  without  being  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  any.     He  evinced  his  political  address  in 
detaching  the  French  cabinet  from  it's  connexion  with 
the  Porte,  and  in  procuring  for  his  mistress  the  friendship 
of  the  court  of  Vienna.     He  promoted  the  military  suc- 
cess of  his  country,  but  in  a  great  measure  disorganised 
the  army.     He  conceived  good  schemes,  but  deranged 
the  finances  and  disordered  the  government.     His  ambi* 
tion  was  high,  but  inconsistent*     His  thoughts  wandered 
from  one  extreme  to  another;  one  embryo  scheme  was 
rapidly  succeeded  by  a  rival  fancy.     His  whims  and  in- 
consistencies seemed  to  render  him  more  interesting  to 
the  czarina.      At  one  time  he  flattered  and  courted  her ; 
at  another,  he  arrogantly  domineered  over  his  sovereign 
and  benefactress.    Satiated  with  luxuxy  and  with  power, 
he  had  scarcely  a  wish  ungratified ;   and,  in  the  midst  of 
his  prosperity,  he  was  so  listless  and  uneasy,  that  he  even 
seemed  weary  of  existence.     After  an  interval  of  ttsdhtm 
and  torpor,  he  would  suddenly  rouse  himself;  but  fresh 
satiety  "soon  followed.     With  such  a  mind,  he  was  not 
happy ;  for  he  was  never  contented. 
.  On  the  death  of  Potemkin,  the  empress  did  not  mani- 
fest that  poignant  grief  which,  from  his  long  enjoyment 
of  her  favor,  she  was  expected  to  feel.    She  soon  re- 
entered into  the  vortex  of  politics,  and  gave  new  instruc- 
tions to  her  ministers.     Her  paramour  Zoubofi*  being  now 
desirous  of  acting  in  the  cabinet,  Markoff  became  his 
political  instructor,  and  obtained  the  cocAdence  both  qi 
the  favorite  and  his  mistress. 
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The  negotiations  at  Yassi  led  to  a  peace.  Count  Bes-* 
borodko  was  commissioned  to  treat  at  the  con- 
gress; and  a  definitive  treaty  was  at  length  sign-  *"'  '  ^^* 
ed.  The  chief  articles  imported,  that  the  Niester  should 
be  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires ;  that  the  privileges 
oC  the  principle  towns  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  should 
be  confirmed,  and  the  inhabitants  be,  for  two  years,  ex- 
empt from  tribute ;  that  the  government  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Georgia  should  be  guarantied  by  the  Porte ; 
and  that  the  latter  power  should  endeavour  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  depredations  and  outrages  of  the  pirates  of  Bar- 
bary.  The  grand  signor  also  consented  to  pay  twelve 
millions  of  piastres  to  Oatharine  by  way  of  indemnification 
for  the  charges  of  the  war :  but,  with  a  disinterestedness 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Turkish  plenipoten- 
tiaries, she  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  offeH^. 

Resuming  her  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  Poland,  the 
empress  publicly  expressed  a  strong  disapprobation  of 
.the  proceedings  of  the  diet,  and  encouraged  the  discon* 
tent  of  the  nobles  who  opposed  the  new  constitution.  She 
resolved  to  counteract  by  open  arms  the  views  of  the 
patriots;  but  waited  until  the  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Austria.  Bulkagoff  then  delivered  a  decla- 
ration to  the  king,  couched  in  a  very  imperious 
strain..'  The  majority  of  the  members  6f  the  *  ^^ 
diet  were  reviled,  in  this  hostile  manifesto,  as  factious 
men,  who  had  arrogantly  usurped  all  branches  of  power, 
exercised  the  most  tyrannicM  sway,  and  completed  their 
political  iniquity  by  the  subversion  of  that  constitution 
under  which  the  republic  had  for  many  ages  prospered. 
They  were  accused  of  having  harassed  and  oppressed  the 
subjects  of  Russia,  who  were  lawfully  employed  in  Po- 
land, and  of  having  even  oifered  to  join  the  Porte  in  the 
war  against  the  jcmpress.     But,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
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nation  did  not  appear  to  her  to  concur  in  the  proceedings 
of  which  she  complained,  she  would  have  sacrificed  her 
just  resentment  to  the  hope  of  seeing  these  grierances 
redressed  in  a  new  diet,  if  a  great  number  of  Pdlanders, 
among  whom  were  many  of  high  distinction  and  merit, 
had  not  implored  the  assistance  of  her  arms  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  laws  arid  liberty  of  the  repuUic.  She 
had  therefore  ordered  her  troops  to  march  into  Poland, 
and  trusted  that  all  who  had  a  regard  for  the  true  interest 
of  their  country  would  zealously  promote  the  good  cause 
in  w^hich  she  had  embarked. 

To  this  declaration  a  temperate  answer  was  given  by 
the  diet.  All  intentions  of  offending  the  czarina  were 
disclaimed  ;  and,  if  any  of  her  subjects  had  been  treated 
with  seeming  harshness,  it  was  because  they  were  enga- 
ged in  seditious  practices.  Her  regard  for  Poland  was  not 
disputed ;  but  the  right  of  reforming  the  government 
was  asserted,  and  the  constitution  which  she  disapproved 
was  vindicated  as  the  deliberate  and  prudent  work  of 
patriotism,  consonant  with  the  wishes  of  the  generality 
of  the  nation.  A  firm  resolution  of  maintaining  it  was 
announced  ;  and,  in  an  address  to  the  people,  the  king 
and  the  diet  recommended  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
sguinst  the  threatened  hostilities. 

It  was  not  probable,  however,  that  the  Polanders,.weak 
and  divided,  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  Russians 
alone  ;  and,  if  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
co-operate  with  the  northern  barbarians,  the  hopes  of 
independence  would,  it  was  apprehended,  be  soon  frus- 
trated. Stanislaus  appealed  to  the  good  faith  of  that 
monarch,  and  expressed  a  confidence  (which  he  could  not 
really  feci)  in  his  guaranty  of  the  Polish  government. 
Frederic  William  denied  that  he  was  bouiid  to  support 
the  new  constitution,  and  hinted  his  displeasure  at  the 
conduct  of  the  diet.  The  empress,  he  added,  felt  high 
nod  just  indignation  at  the  new  arrangements  ;  and  there 
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was  DO  prospect  of  allaying  her  disgust,  unless  the  Po- 
landers  should  retrace  their  steps,  and  relinquish  their 
innovations.  He  was  willing  to  be  so  far  their  friend,  as 
to  promote  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  the  Rus- 
sians ;  and  he  would  endeavour  to  %Ltercst  the  court  of 
Vienna  in  the  same  cause.  The  king  of  Hungary,  con- 
necting in  his  miod  the  revolutions  of  Poland  and  of 
France,  notwithstanding  the  diiference  between  them, 
advised  Stanislaus  to  aim  at  the  restoration  of  the  old 
government,  if  he  wished  to  avert  the  miseries  which 
threatened  the  nation. 

Not  expecting  that  the  csarina  would  listen  to  any 
terms  but  such  as  would  degrade'  and  enslave  Poland,  the 
king  and  the  diet  had  raised  a  considerable  army,  of 
which  printe  Joseph  Poniatowski  had  the  command. 
Hostilities  soon  arose  ;  and  the  first  conflict  was  favour- 
able to  the  Polanders  ;  but  subsequent  trials  of  streng'th 
were  adverse  to  their  interest,  and  the  prince  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  until  he  received  a  reinforcement.  He  then 
engaged  the  Russians  for  about  ten  hours  at  Zlelime, 
and  drove  them  from  the  field.  One  of  his  officers  ac- 
^ired  reputation  in  this  campaign  by  courage  and  eon- 
duct.  This  was  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a  poor  gendeman 
of  Brzesci,  who  had  served  in  North-America  unrler 
Washington ;  but  neither  his  exertions,  nor  those  of  his 
patriotic  associates  in  military  command,  could  long  check 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  who  prevailed  over  all  oppo- 
sition, not  only  on  the  side  of  the  Ukraine,  but  also  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  where  the  capital  was  quick- 
ly reduced^^ 

The  intrigues  of  Russian  emissaries  had,  in  the  mean- 
time increased  the  number  of  mal-content  nobles,  by 
whom  a  confederacy  was  formed  at  Targowitz  for  the 
annulment  of  the  new  constitution.     The  king  was  soli- 
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cited  to  enter  Into  thU  association  ;  and  being  also  me- 
naced by  Catharine  with  the  warmth  of  resentment,  he 
promised  full  submission.  His  compliance  with  the  stem 
demand  of  his  former  friend  was  followed  by  the  general 
acquiescence  of  the  nation.  The  short  war  was  closed  ; 
and  Stanislaus  again  became  a  cipher,  while  a  Russian 
general  dictated  laws  to  Poland. 

When  I  lately  mentioned  the  king  of  Hungary,  as  in- 
terfering in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  I  did  not  allude  to 
Leopold.  That  prince,  after  he  had  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Szistova  with  the  grand  signor^',  directed  his  chief  at- 
tention to  the  concerns  of  France.  He  was  disgusted  at 
the  revolutionary  politics  and  licentious  doctrines  of  the 
demagogues,  and  at  the  encroachments  of  the  national 
assembly  on  the  rights  of  the  empire.  Frederic  William 
also  hated  democracy,  and  wished  to  crush  it  in  France 
while  it  was  yet  in  it's  infancy.  He  was  taught  by 
the  emigrant  nobles  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  favored  the  cause  of  royalty;  that  the  troops, 
divided,  undisciplined,  and  ill-furnished  with  the  requi- 
sites of  war,  would  be  unable  to  withstand  his  orderly 
and  well-appointed  battalions ;  and  that  his  exertions 
for  the  extinction  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity  to  France,  would  ennoble  and  immortalise 
his  name.  His  favorite,  Bischoffswerder,  promoted  the 
influence  of  these  counsels.  Prince  Henry  was  not  so 
sanguine.  He  apprehended  that  war  would  rather  aggra- 
vate than  remedy  the  evil ;  and  M.  de  Boufflers,  being  of 
the  same  opinion,  warned  the  king  of  the  danger  in  which 
his  arme4  interference  would  involve  the  unfortunate 
Louis.  The  persuasions  of  M.  de  Segur,who  had  been^ 
sent  by  the  French  ministry  to  infuse  pacific  sentiments 
into  the  court  of  Berlin,  also  contributed  to  cool  the 
ardor  of  the  monarch,  who  declared  that  he  would  not 
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make  war* upon  the  French,  unless  they  should  attack  the 
emperor  or  some  other  German  prince.  He  consented, 
however,  to  sign  a  declaration^  at  Pilnitz  (where  he  had 
an  intenriew  with  Leopold),  intimating  that,  if  Spain, 
Sardinia,  Switzerland,  and  the  Germanic  body,  would 
unite  .  in  a  cause  which*  affected  the  interest  of  every 
£uro()ban  power,  Austria  and  Prussia  would  act  prompdy 
and  cordially  with  an  ample  military  forcey  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  enable  the  French  king  to  frame  a 
government,  consistent  both  with  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  and  the  rights  of  other  princes^. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  was  misrepresented  by  the 
leaders  of  the  national  assembly,  as  a  plan  for  the  parti- 
tion of  France.  Strong  censures  and  invectives  were 
lavished  upon  all  the  framers  and  abettors  of  such  a 
schenne ;  and  war  was  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation,  and  the  chastisement  of  the  deter- 
mined foes  of  liberty.  Spirited  remonstrances  passed 
between  the  executive  ministers  and  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
but  neither  party  derived  from  such  negotiations  any 
other  benefit  than  delay.  Leopold  certsunly  had  no  strong 
desire  of  engaging  in  hostilities :  he  rather  wished  to 
avoid  war  by  seeming  to  be  prepared  for  it.  His  caution 
counteracted  the  eagerness  of  Frederic  William  ;  and  he 
died  before  the  sword  was  unsheathed.  His  dis- 
order was  a  malignant  fever,  which  cloised  his 
life  in  the  vigor  of  his  age  ;  for  he  had  not  completed  his 
forty-fifth  year.  His  son  Francis,  to  whom  Joseph  was 
so  much  attached  as  even  to  wish  that  he  might  fill  the 
imperial  throne  in  preference  to  his  father,'  now  assumed 
the  joint  titles  of  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
was  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  France.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it,  and  the  incidents  of  the  first  cam- 
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paigOf  have  been  related  in  a  fermer  letter,  as  the  subject 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  French 
nation'^* 

The  Swedish  monarch  was  inflamed  with  an  eager  desire 
of  opposing  by  arms  the  progress  of  the  revolution*     A 
princp  of  his  character,  fond  of  monarchical  power,  could 
not  approve  a  government  in  which  the  king  was  an  inr 
efficient  part  of  the  state :  he  therefore  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  for  it's  subversion*     He  was  encouraged  in 
this  bold  scheme  by  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  caarina-; 
and  he  concerted  with  M.  de  Bouille  a  plan  of  operations, 
which  argued  greater  spirit  than  prudence.     He  proposed 
a  descent  on  the  northern  coast  of  France,  with  thirty^ 
six  thousand  Swedes  and  Russians,  and  a  speedy  march 
to  Paris,  during  an  invasion  of  the  different  frontiers  by 
the  troops  of  other  powers^,    fiat  he  was  not  destined 
to  shine  as  the  Agamemnon  of  the  cobfedemcy.     A  eoo- 
spiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  the  ci^unts  Horn  and 
Ribbing,  baron  Ehrensward,  colonel  Liljehom,  and  other 
partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  who  deeply  resented  not  otdy 
his  arbitrary  change  of  the  government  in  1772,  but  his 
subsequent  violation  of  those  articles  (fav(»^ble  to  the 
diet  or  the  nation)  which  he  had  then  suffered  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  constitutional  act.     Disregarding,  with  the 
courage  of  a  Cssar,  an  intimation  of  his  danger,  he  attend- 
ed a  masquerade  at  the  opera-house,   and  was  shot  by 
captain  Ankarstrom,   who,  being  more  incensed  again^ 
his  sovereign  for  a  criminal  prosecution  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  than  grateful  for  the  pardon  that  he  had 
received,  had  offered  to  the   conspirators  his  regicidal 

services'**  After  lingering  above  twelve  days, 

March  29.    .  ,     .    .       ,.  ^      -1  ,•  •        *•  j 

the  royal  victim  died  with  the  resignation  and 

fortitude  of  a  Christian.     He  had  reigned  twenty-one 

34  8<fc  Letter  IX. 

35  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille. 

36  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  XXX^\^ 
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year&,^and  had  entered  into  the  forty-sevendi  year  of  his 

age. 

The  character  of  Gustavus  soared  above  the  otdinary 
standard.  He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  ready 
flow  of  eloquence^  and  a  considerable  fund  of  knowlege* 
He  had  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  turn  for  varied  inquiry. 
His  manners  and  address  were  pleasing  and  elegant. 
He  had  greait  courage,  both  political  and  military :  but 
his  policy  was  more  artful  than  profound,  and  he  had  not 
the  skill  of  a  consummate  general.  Though  arbitrary, 
he  was  not  cruel ;  and  he  evinced  his  magnanimity  by 
desiring  that  none  of  the  conspirators  should  be  put  to 
death :  but  his  brother  extorted  from  him  an  assent  to 
the  capital  punishment  of  Ankarstrom.  TThis  daring 
assassin  was  exposed  on  the  pillory,  and  subjected  to  re- 
peated flagellation ;  his  right  hand  was  cut  oif ;  he  was 
then  decapitated  and  quartered.  Count  Horn  and  two 
of  his  accomplices  committed  suicide ;  Ribbing,  Ehrens- 
ward,  and  Liljehom,  were  banished  for  life. 

The  crown  prince  being  only  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
the  duke  of  Sudermania  was  constituted  regent ;  and, 
instead  of  adopting  the  if  arlike  schemes  of  his  Brother, 
he  abstained  from  all  hostilities  against  the  Gallic  revolu- 
tionists. The.  Danish  court  followed  this  example  of 
neutrality,  without  approving  the  conduct  of  the  French. 

The  empress  of  Russia,  although  she  had  so  far  profited 
by  a  revolution  as  to  acquire  a  crown  to  which  from  de* 
scent  or  consanguinity  she  had  no  pretensions,  was  not 
fend  of  democratic  or  republican  revolutions.  She  loudly 
condemned  the  presumption  and  audacity  of  the  leaders 
of  the  convention,  who  had  traitorously  dethroned  their 
king,  and  subverted  the  old  regime.  She  considered 
their  proceedings  as  an  insult  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
who  were  bound,  she  thought,  to  crush  such  seditious 
vipers  as  had  ungratefully  stung  the  bosom  of  royalty. 
But  she  contented  herself  with  exclamations  and  invec- 
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tives,  and  did  not  join  in  a  hostile  confederacy.  When 
she  coolly  reflected  on  the  distance  of  France  from  her 
empire,  and  turned  an  ambitious  eye  towards  less  remote 
territories,  she  resolved  only  to  issue  Anti-Gallican  rnani^  - 
festoes,  while  other  powers  attacked  the  new,  republic 
with  the  vigor  of  hostility.  The  Spanish  court,  when 
Louis  accepted  the  constitution,  had  receded  from  it's 
promise  of  supporting  Gustavus ;  and,  even  after  the 
formation  of  a  republic  had  annulled  the  .authority  of  the 
liouse  of  Bourbon  in  France ;  Charles  IV.  declared  that 
he  would  observe  the  strictest  neutrality  in  the  war  which 
then  raged.  This  prince  interceded  in  Behalf  of  the 
ro3ral  prisoner :  but  all  such  solicitations  were  unavailing* 
After  the  death  of  Louis,  he  sent  the  French  diplomatic 
March  7,  minister  out  of  Spain ;  and  the  convention  soon 
1793.  denounced  war  against  him.  The  court  of 
Lisbon  wished  to  avoid  a  rupture ;  but,  as  an  auxiliary^ 
it  detached  succours  to  Spain  for  the  defence  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. By  this  conduct,  and  by  refusing  to  acknowlege 
the  republic,  it  excited  the  indignation  and  the  menaces  of 
France.  The  queen  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  (chief- 
ly religious)  insanity ;  and  the  prince  of  Brasil  exercised 
the  supreme  sway. 

With  regard  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  J  may  observe 
that  the  cantons  for  some  years  found  means  to  preserve 
peace ;  but  several  of  the  Italian  powers  were  drawn  into 
the  war.  The  king  of  Sardinia  became  a  confederate 
with  Francis  king  of  Hungary,  afte^  the  latter  prince  had 
acquired  the  dignity  of  emperor  of  Germany ;  but  Fer- 
dinand, grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  brother  of  Francis, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accede  to  the  coalition. 
The  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  disposed  to  for- 
bearance ;  •  the  pope  also,  and  the  dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  were  not  very  eager  for  war ;  but  the  king  of 
Naples  was  easily  persuaded  to  embark  in  it,  being  not 
only  connected  by  consanguinity  with  the  Bourbon  family, 
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but  closely  allied  tp  the  house  of  Austria ;  for  be  bad 
espoused  a  sister  of  Joseph,  had  given  one  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  new  emperor,  and  another  to  the  grand 
duke,  while  his  eldest  son  was  die  husband  to  a  daughter 
of  Leopoldi 

In  speaking  of  his  Neapolitan  asajesty,  t  am  induced 
to  remark,  as  it  serves  to  ilbistrate  the  manners  of  the 
times,  that  he  had  been  at  variance  with  Pius  VI*  from 
die  Gommenocment  of  bis  pontificate.  The  minister 
Tanueci  continued  to  encroach  oo  the  supposed  rights^ 
die  holy  see ;  and  the  pope  thought  it  his  duty  to  resist 
snehencrDachmcnta.  Amongother  grounds  of  dissension, 
the  appointment  of  an  archbishop  of  Naples  was  con- 
tested i  and,  when  this  dispute  had  been  compromised^ 
it  was  re-kindled  by  the  jrefusol  of  a  cardinal's  hat  to  the 
new  prelate,  on  pretence  of  his  being  tainted  with  Jan* 
senism*  The  mode  of  presenting  the  white  palfrey,  die 
annual  mark  of  feudal  subjection,  was  also  productive  of 
dispute.  Under  the  administration  of  the  marquis  della 
Sambucca,  the  supply  of  several  vacant  sees  occasioned 
a  fresh  contest ;  and  the  king  menaced  the  pontiflf  with 
actual  hostilities,  if  he  should  continue  to  with«hoId  his 
confirmation  of  the  royal  appointmenu.  The  storm  was 
warded  off  by  concessions  from  the  pope.  The  suppres- 
sion of  a  great  number  of  monasteries^  and  the  diminu* 
tion  of  various  sources  of  papal  revenue  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily^  continued  to  exasperate  Pius,  who 
repeatedly  solicited  the  interposidon  of  the  court  of 
Madrid.  Charles  II I.^  who  then  reigned,  desired  his  son 
to  be  moderate  in  his  ecclesiasdcal  reforms;  but  Acton 
(the  son  of  an  Hibernian  physician),  who  had  obtained 
great  influence  at  the  court  of  king  Ferdinand,  encou* 
raged  him  to  a  resolute  perseverance.  When  this  minister 
had  procured  the  dismission  of  Sambucca  and  the  sub^ 
sdtution  of  the  marquis  Caraccioli  in  the  department  of 
foreign  afbirs,  a  toud  rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome 
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was  e3q>ectecL  Count  Galeppi  was  sent  by  Pius  to  pro- 
pose a  new  compromise ;  but  tbe  king  declared  that  the 
pontiff's  pretensions  were  inadmissible.  Cardinal  fiuon- 
compagni,  who  had  succeeded  Pailavicini  as  secretary  of 
state,  was  equally  uusuccessful  as  a  negotiator  at  Naples* 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
these  disputes.  I  diall  therefore  content  mysdf  with 
informing  you,  that  the  decline  of  the  papal  power  and 
influence  constrained  the  pope  to  acquiesce  in  the  aboU- 
tion  of  Neapolitan  vassalage  to  the  holy  see,  and  in  % 
modification  of  his  claims  with  regard  toiinterference  ia 
promotions  and  the  grant  of  dispensations ;  while  he  pro- 
cured aipromise  that  five  hundred  thousand  ducats  should 
be  given,  as  an  ofering  to  St.  Peter,  by  every  king  of 
Naples  on  his  accession  to  the  throne^. 


LETTER  XII. 

J  Survey  qf  (/le  Affoira  of  Jiurofie^  to  the  Revolution  effected 
by  the  French  in  Holland^  in  1 795. 

EUROPE  was  now  destined  to  witness  a  remarkable 
contest  between  a  nation  aiming  at  freedom,  and  a  for- 
midable confederacy  of  powers,  whose  efforts,  if  not 
directed  to  the  extinction  of  liberty,  were  certainly  not 
employed  to  cherish  the  rising  flame.  It  was  easy  ta 
^  foresee  that  such  a  league  would  not  be  attended  with  the 
desired  success,  as  it  would  rather  tend  to  rouse  die  re- 
sentment and  invigorate  the  exertions  of  those  who  ima- 
gined that  they  were  puf^uing  a  right  course,  than  to 
humble  their  spirit  Or  overawe  them  into  submission. 
If  French  licentiousness  excited  apprehensions,  the  ma- 

37  Mdnoires  but  Pi^  VI.  cksp.  19, 3D»  31. 
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Hgoity  of  hostile  violence  did  not  promise  remedial 
efficacy.  Contemptuous  forbearance  might  have  been 
more  beneficial. 

The  defence  of  Holland  was  the  first  object  of  the 
British  ministry.  Oumouries,  who  expected  to  subdue 
the  seven  provinces  with  as  much  facility  as  he  had  re<- 
duced  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  had  entered  Dutch 
Brabant,  near  thv  close  of  the  winter,  and  sent  Berncron's 
division  to  invest  Williamstadt  and  Khmdert,  whilecolonel 
Le  Clerc  formed  the  blockade  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and 
Steenberg,  and  general  d'Ar^on  attacked  Breda.  After 
sustaining  a  feeble  bombardment  for  three  days,  the  count 
de  Byland^  being  informed  by  a  French  officer  that  the 
commander  in  chief  was  approaching  with  the  gran4 
army,  surrendered  Breda  upon  such  terms  as  p^i,  ^4, 
were  deemed  honorable,  yet  with  no  honor  to  his  1793. 
character.  Klundert  was  weakly  garrisoned,  but  briskly 
defended.  When  this  town  had  been  reduced,  William- 
stadt was  besieged,  th<Tugh  with  little  effect.  Gertruy- 
denberg  made  only  a  short  resistance,  although  (says  Du- 
mouriez)  ^  it  had  very  strong  out-works,  and  a  garrison 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  besides  a  superb  regiment 
of  dragoons,  the  guards  of  the  stadt-holder."  Here  the 
general  found  ji  considerable  flotilla;  with  which,  and 
other  small  vessels,  he  prepared  to  pass  into  the  isle  of 
Dordrecht*. 

During  these  operations  on  the  Dutch  frontiers,  the 
Austrians  were  far  from  being  idle.  General  Clairfait 
attacked  the  invade^  of  Germany^  and  obtained  some 
advantages  over  them.  The  personal  exertions  of  the 
prince  de  Saxe-Cobourg  led  to  a  more  important  defeat 
of  the  French.  He  rushed  upon  them  near  the  city  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  about  three  thousand  five  ^^^^^  « 
hundred  of  dieir  number  were  killed  or  wounded 

1  M^rooirei  Hxi  General  Diimouriez,  livre  ii.  chap.  3^ 
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in  the  conflict.  The  retreat  was  precipitate  and  disorderly ; 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  captivit}'.  Prince  Frederic  of  Brunswick,  on  the  same 
day,  routed  a  strong  corps  at  Brugge. 

As  soon  as  Diimouriea  was  inforiited  of  the  event  of 
diese  engageaaents,  he  sent  orders  to  Miranda  to  continue 
Ae  bombardment  of  Maestricht  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Maes,  and  take  such  a  position  near  Tongres  as  anight 
enable  him  to  arrest  the  career  of  the  Austrians.  Mt« 
randa,  however,  abandoned  the  Maes,  and  suffered  die 
emperor's  troops  to  seise  the  French  magasines  in  Liege^ 
while  he  retired  toward  Louvain.  General  Champmwin, 
who  had  taken  Stevcnswaert  and  the  fort  of  St.  Michael^ 
evacuated  both  places,  and  retreated  to  Diest. 

Being  desired  by  the  convention  to  hasten  to  I^ouvain 
and  reorganise  the  army,  Dumouriea  left  De»Flers  to 
command  the  troops  in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  advised  faint 
to  make  an  immediate  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  centre 
of  Holland*  But  this  officer,  concluding  that  bis  advance 
would  be  endangered  by  the  efibrts  of  the  En^sh,  of 
whom  a  considerable  number  had  arrived  in  Hc^and,  and 
finding  that  the  Prussians  were  approaching  by  the  way 
of  Bois-le-Duc,  threw  himself  into  Breda,  while  colonel 
Tilli  occupied  Gertruydenberg ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
irctired  to  Antwerp* 

The  Austrians  having  advanced  to  Tillemont,  a  paftid 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  they  sustained  a  much  greater 
loss  than  their  adversaries.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
Pumouriez  resolved  to  risque  a  (encnd  engagement* 
.  Hisr!ghtwing,commandedbyyalence,attacked 
March  18.  Middel-Winden  and  Qber-Windcn,  and  forced 
both  posts,  but  did  not  long  retain  them*  The  duke  de 
Chartres,  with  the  central  body,  also  seized  Neerv Winden, 
without  being  able  to  keep  it*  The  left  wing,  under 
Miranda,  endeavoured,  without  effect,  to  turn  the  right 
4ank  of  the  Austrians.     In  this  part  of   the  field,  the 
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prince  of  Wirtetnberg  distiogttished  himself;  for,  with 
a  dtttachment  which  scarcely  exceeded  seven  thousand 
men,  he  repelled  above  eighteen  thousand  of  the  French, 
and  chased  them  to  the  banb  of  the  Laer.  The  arch- 
duke Charles  likewise  obtained  praise  for  his  exertions 
in  dislodging  the  republicans  from  OrsmaeL  The  eJTorts 
of  Clur&it  disordered  the  division  of  Valence,  who  was 
wounded  and  oUiged  to  retire*  Dumouries  led  a  fresh 
body  of  cavalry  from  his  centre  to  support  the  right ;  but 
the  regiment  of  Nassau  cuirassiers,  with  a  rapid  charge, 
penetrated  the  French  line,  so  as  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
day.  This  corps,  however,  suffered  severely  by  the  fire 
of  two  batteries.  The  whole  French  army  at  length  re- 
treated ;  and»  on  the  fcdlowing  day,  the  Austrians  made 
a^partiai  attack,  during  which  many  of  the  fugitives  were 
drowned  in  the  Geete.  By  the  acknowlegement  of  their 
general,  above  four  thousand  of  the  French  were  killed, 
woimded,  or  taken ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  real  amount 
was  omsiderably  greater.  It  may  also  be  concluded,  that 
the  Austrians  lost  more  than  they  pretended*  Perhaps, 
in  their  army,  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  lost  their 
lives  or  were  wounded'* 

So  discouraged  were  the  troops  of  the  republic,  that 
they  deserted  in  great  numbers*  Danton  and  La-Croix,* 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  convention  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  army,  met  whole  companies  and  batulions 
of  deserters,  and  were  assured  by  Dumouriea,  that  he 
could  not  prevent  this  misfortune,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
assembly,  in  thwart^g  his  operations,  and  not  furnishing 
him  widi  a  sufficient  number  of  regular,  troops,  or  with 
proper  supplies  in  other  respects,  had  involved  him  in 
serious  difficulties. 

The  prince  de  Saxe-Cobourg,  who  had  fdlowed  the 


2  Dumonrie^'  account  (in  his  Memoiretn  fome  ix.)  cempared  with  the 
narrative  of  an  Austrian  officer.  , 
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French  general  to  the  neighboorhood  of  Louvaio,  attack- 
ed him  in  the  strong  post  df  Pellenberg,  which 
was  so  wen  defended  that  it  could  not  then  be  ^^^^  ^^ 
forced.  After  a  night's  respite,  the  assault  was  renewedy 
and  the  Austrians  were  successful.  The  Frencti,  having 
lost  above  two  thousand  men,  were  driven  over  the  D3rle : 
Louvain  was  seized,  and  Brussels  was  left  defencekss*. 

Finding  himself  suspected,  and  even  hated,  by  the  two 
principal  parties  that  divided  the  convention,  Damouries 
prepared  for  the  execution  of  a  scheme  which  he  ought 
to  have  previously  attempted.  He  lamented  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  his  country,  and  considered  the  constitutional 
monarchy  as  better  calculated  for  their  removal  than  the 
sway  either  of  the  Girondists  or  Jacobins.  He  intend«:d 
(if  he  could  procure  the  concurrence  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  army)  to  march  to  Paris,  dissolve  the  convention 
and  the  Jacobin  club,  carry  into  efiect  the  cooatitution  q£ 
1791,  and  conclude  peace  with  the  combined  powers* 
He  disclosed  his  scheme,  by  the  medium  of  coloiiel 
Mack,  to  the  princes  of  Saxe*Cobourg  and  Hohenlohe^ 
and  solicited  their  assistance,  which  he  oflfered  to  pur* 
chase  by  a  complete  restoration  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
emperor*. 

While  he  remained  at  Toarnay,  waiting  fen-  com* 
munications  from  the  Austrian  generals,  he  was  visited  by 
three  emissaries  of  the  Jacobin  club,  who  came  to  sound 
his  intentions,  which  they  soon  found  to  be  hostile  to 
their  society.  Being  summoned  to  Lisle  by  seven  com- 
missioners of  the  convention,  he  replied  that  he  would 
answer  in  bis  camp  to  any  charges  which  might  be  ad- 
duced against  him.  He  found  a  great  number  of  the 
regulars  disposed,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  to  forward  his 
views ;  but  the  national  guards  were  decidedly  inclined 


3  M^moirpB  dii  General  Damouriez,  livre  ii.  chap.  8. 

4  M^moircs  du  General  Dumouriez,  livrc  ii.  chap.  9. 
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to  support  the  republic.  He  directed  general  M iaczinski 
'  to  prepare  his  division  for  the  enforcement  of  the  scheme ; 
the  disclosure  of  which,  however,  without  sufficient  cau* 
tion,  occasioned  the  arrest  of  the  unfortunate  Polander, 
who  was  afterwards  beheaded.  Many  officers,  who  had 
seemed  to  be  attacked  to  the.  commander  in  cKief,  desert- 
ed him  •  when  they  knew  his  counter-revolutionary  senti- 
ments ;  and^  their  examples  had  a  great  effect  on  the  army 
in  general.  He  had  promised  to  put  the  Austrians  in 
temporary  possession  of  Cond6 ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  other  frontier-towns ;  but  he  failed  in  every  part 
•f  his  project. 

.  .An  order  for  hir appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  conven- 
tion was  now  communicated  to  him  by  the  minister  of 
war  and'  four  members  of  that  assembly.  He  had  so  little 
iBclination  to  subrkiit  to  a  trial  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  that  he  declined  obedience  to  the  mandate.  As 
soon  as  the  prevailing  anarchy  should  give  way  to  a  re- 
gular govemmentf  he  would,  he  said,  give  an  exact  ac. 
eount  of  his  conduct  and  his  motives,  and  would  even 
aolsdt  an  inquiry ;  but,  at  present,  such  submission  would 
be  an  act  of  madness.  Camus,  reproving  him  for  his 
disobedience,  suspended  him  in  the  name  of  the  conven- 
tion from  all  his  functions,  *and  ordered  his  arrest.  **  This 
18  not  to  be  borne,''  said  Dumouriez ;  '^  it  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  such  insolence !"  The  minister  and  his  com- 
panions were  immediately  seized  by  a  party  of  hussars, 
and  sent  to  the  Austrian  camp  as  hostages  for  the  safety 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple^. 

Having  agreed  to  a  meeting  with  the  prince  de  Saxe- 
Cobourg  near  Conde,  the  general  rode  toward  that  town 
with  a  small  escort.  Being  discovered  by  a  body  of  vo- 
lunteers, he  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
found  refuge  at  Bury  in  the  camp  of  a  party  of  Austrian 

5  \jt\  memes  M^moires,  lirre  ii.  chap.  1?. 
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dragoons.  He  sent  for  colonel  Mack,  with  wlmm  he  ad* 
justed  a  proclainauon  in  the  name  of  the  prince  de  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  disclaiming  all  thoughts  6f  conquest,  and  en- 
gaging only  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  France  by  a 
restoration  of  her  ccmstitutional  king.  It  was  puUiahed 
as  a  sequel  to  an  address  from  Dumonriea  to  the 
^"  '  French  nation,  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  disorganising  faction,  and  urging  a  return  to  the  eon* 
stitution  of  1791,  **  the  work  of  a  free  people*." 

The  renewed  exhortations  of  the  general,  who  now 
risited  the  camp  of  Maulde,  were  fruitless.  Hia  tnxipa 
had  a  regard  for  him  ;  but  their  republican  spirit  would 
not  suflfer  them  to  betray  the  convention.  Stitt  acting  as 
their  commander,  he  was  emplo)^  at  Rumegies  in  dic» 
tating  orders,  when  intelligence  arritred  of  the-  OMreh 
of  the  whole  corps  of  artillery  to  Valenciennes,  and  of 
the  declared  seal  of  other  divisions  in  the  cause  of  the 
republic.  He  instandy  mounted  his  horse,  and  hastened 
to  the  Austrian  camp,  followed  by  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  prince  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  ooo« 
fusion  which  prevailed  in  the  French  army.  He  fatdi- 
fully  observed  the  truce  to  which  he  had  agreed  with 
Dumouriee,  although  it  was  only  concluded  with  reference 
to  the  secret  and  abortive  negotiation*  He  might  have 
pursued  with  effect  the  scattered  battalions }  but  he  sufr. 
fered  them  to  be  re*assembled  by  Dampierre,  who,  whoi 
requested  by  Dumouriez  to  concur  in  his  schemes,  had 
disdainfully  refused. 

Alleging  the  inutility  of  the  late  proclamatioo,  the  Au- 
strian general  now  revoked  it,  and  issued  another,  by 
which  the  war  was  put  upon  the  same  basis  on  which  it 
stood  when  he  began  to  treat  with  Dumouries.  He  tbtn 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  renewahof  hostilities ;  and  an  en*' 
gagement  soon  occurred  in  the  province  of  Flanders* 

6  M^moires,  llvre  ii.  chap.  13. 
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When  Damptcnre  awumed  the- command  of  the  army, 
he  finuM)  h  ao  diaorganiaed,  aa  to  require  all  hia  efforts  for 
the  reetoratioQ  of  order  and  diacipluie.  He  then  attacked 
the  advanced  poets  of  the  alliea^  but  met  with  a  severe 
check,  which,  however,  ^d  not  deter  him  from  assaulting 
a  £ormidabk  line  of  posts,  extending  from  the  Scheldt 
to  the  abbey  of  Vicogne  and  St.  Amand.  Knobelsdorff  ^ 
(the  Frutfiian  genend)  having  weakened  his  army  by  de- 
taching a  considerable  corps  to  support  the  harassed  Au* 
atriana  near  the  abbey,  the  duke  of  York  seasonably 
advanced  to  assist  him  with  some  brave  and  well-disci* 
plined  battalions.  The  Coldstream  regiment  distinguish*^ 
*ed  itself  on  this  occasion,  and  eminendy  contributed  to 
dKck  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  At  the  abbey^i  the 
conflict  was  prolonged  till  the  cloae  of  day ;  and  the  Au- 
atriana  under  ClairfiEiit  firmly  maintained  their  ground. 
Two  daya  aftevward,  that  general  and  his  Prussian  asso- 
date  attacked  with  success  the  batteries  whieh.had  been 
recently  erected  along  dieir  Grant ;  and  the  republicans 
ftH  back  upon  Orchies^. 

In  the  baade  of  Vicogne,  Daaspierre  was  shot  in  one 
of  his  diigha,  and  died  of  the  wound ;  and  three  thousand 
ive  hundred  of  his  countrymen,  but  not  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  of  the  allies,  lost  their  lives  or  were  wound- 
ed* Cusdne  was  now  ordered  to  act  in  the  Netherlands. 
That  commander  had  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  posts 
near- the  Rlune,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  Menta  :  but  he 
was  repelled  with  considerable  loss*  He  had  not  yet 
joined  the  army  on  the  French  frontiers,  when  the  prince 
of  Saxe-Coboorg  and  the  duke  of  York  commanded  four 
columns  to  advance  agunst  the  camp  of  Famars,  which 
served  to  protect  the  town  of  Valenciennes.  One  of 
these  divisions  marched  toward  the  entrenchments  which 
had  been  formed  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Ronelle,  and 

7  liondon  Gaaette  of  May  14. 
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gen  in  such  peril,  that  they  were  gbd  to  escape 
^^^'  '  with  a  small  loss  of  men,  leaving  the  greatt^r 
part  of  their  Artillery  smd  stotes  to  the  exujtifig  foe.  On 
this  occasion,  gross  misconduct  was  imputed  to  the  con* 
ductors  of  the  siege  and  to  the  ministry.  Hie  meadoi^ 
itself  was,  indeed,  unadviseable  ;  but  it's  ill  success,  peiv 
haps,  was  wholly  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  number 
of  the  etiemy. 

The  Austrians,  continuing  the  siege  of  Le  Quesnoi, 
were  gratified  with  the  possession  of  the  town  and  the 
cs^ptivity  of  the  garrison.  They  afterwards  prepared  to 
invest  Maubeuge,  a  strong  town  on  the  Sambre,  near 
which  the  French  had  an  intrenched  camp  :  but  Jourdan 
being  ordered  to  obstruct,  with  the  utmost  activity,  their 
operations  in  this  quarter,  vigorously  attacked  Clairfait 
near  Birlemont.  His  left  wing  was  defeated,  and  his 
right  met  with  a  severe  repulse :  but,  on  the  following 
dby,  he  prevailed  in  an  obstinate  conflict,  and  drove  back 
his  adversaries  over  the  Sambre.  About  two  thousand 
of  their  number  were  killed  or  woupded,  while  the  French 
sustained  a  more  considerable  loss.  Jourdan  then  ta- 
rassed  the  allies  at  Werwick  and  other  Flemish  posts. 
At  Nieuport,  however,  he  was  checked  by  inundation  : 
his  attacks  were  repelled  by  the  garrison,  with  the  aid.  of 
British  soldiers  and  seamen ;  and  the  nocturnal  retreat 
was  rapid  and  confused.  On  the  same  night,  a  detach- 
ment und^r  Kray  surprised  Marchiennes,  killed  three 
hundred  men,  and  captured  above  sixteen  hundredk  Cha«> 
tillon  was  afterwards  seized,  with  the  slaughter  of  most  of 
it's  defenders; 

In  the  autumn,  Moreau,  an  oflicer  of  courage  and  ta- 
lent, attacked  the  Pniasian  camp  at  Pirmasens,  and  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hope  of  forcing  it ;  but,  a  part  of 
his  force  being  suddenly  surrounded,  the  rest  hastily  re- 
tired. Landau  wsts  at  this  time  exposed  to  a  siege  ;  arid 
to  accelerate  its  reduction,  general  Wurmser  assaulted 
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tfie  sthMig  noes  iienr  the  Latitfe*  AU  the  redoubts  were 
miccestoivety  taken,  and  the  different  posts  were  cleared 
of  dM  efiemy  by  the  strenuous  eOfbrtA  of  six  welt  conduc* 
ted  columns.  The  town  of  Weissembonrg  resisted  till 
the^next  day;  and  the  French,  before  they  quitted  it*  set 
fire  to  their  niag;aaine8  inthe  neighbourhood.  Fort-Louis 
was  reduced  after  a  siege  of  four  days  ;  and  four  thousand 
nen  were  there  taken,  with  an  abundance  of  artillery. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick,  being  twice  attacked  near  Lan- 
dau, made  great  havock  among  the  assaikints ;  and  Wund- 
ser,  in  a  conflict  which  continued  from  morning  till  night, 
withstood  every  attempt  to  defeat  him,  a&d  drove  the  foe 
beyond  Strasbourg.  In  these  battles,  and  in  one  at  Rain- 
stein,  above  fourteen  thous^d  of  the  French  were  kiUed, 
wounded,  or  captured>«. 

Hoehe,  a  youth  of  twenty^^five,  who  bad  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  Dunkirk,  was  now  invested  with 
die'  command  of  a  great  m-my ;  and  his  seal  and  prompti- 
tude changed  the  scene.  He  retook  Haguenau  and  £^- 
aenheim,  which  had  been  lately  seiied  by  the  allies  ;  tri- 
umphed, in  repeated  conflicts,  over  all  opposition;  and 
QompeUed  the  invaders  of  Alsace  to  return  within  the  im* 
periai  boundaries.  ' 

In  Italy,  the  contest  was  tiot  invigorated  by  the  presence 
of  an  Austrian  army,  as  the  emperor  had  full  employment 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  unable  to 
recover  Savoy  ;  but  his  generals,  CoUi  and  Dellera,  ob- 
tained repeated  advantages  over  Bnmet  at  Rans  and  Aur 
chion ;  and  he  personally  opposed  KeUerman  without  se- 
rious loss  or  disgrace.  By  the  activity  of  Massena,  how- 
ever^  he  was  dispossessed  of  sevend  Alpine  poatft  of  ap- 
parent strength. 

This  prince  was  assisted  by  his  catholic  majesty  with 
a  fleet,  which  sailed  in  the  spring  for  the  defence  of  Sar- 

10  Gazettes  of  October  22,  Kovembcr  23,  aii<f  UeccaAer  14. 
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diBia)  and  the  recovery  of  two  of  its  dependent  isles.  The 
French  had  made  a'  secbnd  'attempt  upon  Cagliari,  but 
could  not  make  tfaemaelves  masters  of  the  town,  though 
they  reduced  die  isles  of  St.  Peter  and  Antioch.  Admi- 
ral de  Borgia  now  gratified  the  ally  ot  his  sovereign  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  republican  intruders. 

General  Caro  had  been  sent  toward  the  western  P3rrc» 
nees,  to  fortify  the  banks  of  the  bidassoa,  at  a  time  when 
the  French  had  kit  that  frontier  almost  defenceless.  H« 
was  an  officer  of  merit ;  but  his  disgust  at  che  Rejection  o£ 
a  scheme  o(  operations  which  he  had  proposed  to  the  go- 
vemment,  visibly  relaxed  his  patriotic  zeal.  After  some 
petty  hostilities,  he  passed  the  river,  and  boasted  that  he 
would  soon  defeat  the  French :  but  he  merely  repulsed 
their  advanced  guard,  and  afterw^ds  lost  the  honor  of 
the  day.  The  rest  of  the  campaign  proved  uaimportant| 
in  this  part  of  the  Spanish  froiitier^^ 

A  Spanish  army,  entering  France  from  Catalonia,  un- 
der the  command  of  Don  Antonio  Ricardos,  menaced 
Ferpignan,  and  reduced  Bellegarde.  That  officer  was 
sometimes  successful  in  the  field,  at  other  times  unfortu- 
nate. Near  Truillas  he  obtained  a  victory  with  very- 
small  loss  on  his  side,  compared  to  that  of  the  enemy : 
but  the  French  afterwards  prevailed  over  him,  and  took 
several  towns  in  Catalonia.  They  wece  sidisequeatly  rout- 
ed in  Roussillon  by  Spanish  valor,  and  deprived  of  Co* 
lioure  and  Port-Vendre.  Near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Spaniards  in  vain  .attacked  St.  Jean 
Pied-dc-Port,  and  made  little  impression  on  their  adversa- 
ries in  the  field. 

While  the  war  raged  in  Europe,  its  mischievous  effects 
were  also  felt  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  danger  of  a  pre-i 
mature  introduction  of  liberty  amokig  the  negroes,  whose 

^     11  M6moire8  Politiqnes  et  Militaires,  pour  scrrir  a  I'Histoire  99\ 
Crete  de  la  JEtevolution  Francoise,  tome  ii. 
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minch  were  not  preparedrfor  it's  proper  receptioti,  did  not 
deter  the  Gallic  advocates  of  freedom  from  instituting  a 
society  of  Amis  des  Noirs^  who  professed  a  wish' for  the 
emandpation  of  the  blacks.  Some  of  the  members,  in- 
deed, were  more  actuated  by  the  hope  of  throwing  the 
colonies  into  confusion,  and  profiting  by  the  spoils  of  the 
chief  planters  and  proprietors,  than  by  liberal  or  philan- 
thropic views.  The  French  division  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  had  proved  much  more  beneficial  to  the  mother 
•ountry,  in  poinfof  commerce,  than  any  other  colony ; 
but  die  propagation  of  the  new  doctrines  soon  obscured  the 
pleasing  prospect.  Provincial  councils  were  formed  at 
Cape  Franfois,  Port-au-Prince,  and  other  towns;  and, 
at  St.  Marc,  a  general  assembly  was  constituted :  but  it's 
resolutions  were  opposed  by  the  interior  assemblies. 
That  of  the  Cape  even  sent  a  military  force,  under  co*» 
lonel  Mauduit,  to  dissolve  the  superior  council :  a  majo- 
rity of  the  terrified  members  embarked  for  France, .  and 
implored  redress.  lo  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  mulattoes 
took  arms  under  Oge,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  equality 
of  privileges  ;  for,  though  they  were  not  slaves,  they  were 
excluded  from  all  share  in  general,  provincial,  or  muni- 
cipal government.  They  were  unable  to  prevail  in  the  con- 
test: their  leader,  and  his  lieutenant  Chavane,  were 
broken  alive  upon  the  whee^  and  twenty  of  the  inferior 
insurgents  were  hanged.  The  assembly  of  St.  Marc  now 
seetned  to  triumph  in  the  public  opinion,  while  that  of  the 
Cape  declined  in  credit,  from  it's  supposed  concern  in  the 
exciution  of  disturbances.  On  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
France,  severe  measures  were  pursued  for  the  prevention 
of  a  renewal  of  disorder ;  and  Blanchelande,  the  governor, 
issued  a  proclamation  for  a  general  assembly  at  the  Cape. 
The  elections  were  studiously  hastened,  In  consequence 
of  the  report  of  a  French  decree  for  an  equalisation  of 
rights;  SB  ordinance  which^  by  alarming  the  white  inha- 
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bitaats,  aad  elevating  the  apiiitoof  the  foulattoea,  filled 
the  colony' with  confusion**. 

An  intestine  war  arose,  which  was  marked  with  stropg 
features  of  barbarity.  Men  of  color  were  shot  lijke  wild 
beasts  in  the  streets  of  Cape-Town ;  and  die  negroes  were 
encouraged  to  assassinate  them,  by  a  present  for  each 
head.  But  a  great  army  of  blacks  was  soon  induced  to^ 
join  them ;  and  the  most  destructive  ravages  were  com* 
ttiitted  by  the  allied  rebek.  From  August  to  Qctober 
1791,  above  two  thousand  white  persons  (says  the  English. 
historiani3  of  St.  Domingo)  were  massacred :  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  sugar-plantations,  and  nine  hundred  set-, 
dements  appropriated  to  other  articles,  were  destroyed : 
-twelve  hundred  ChrisUan  families  were  reduced  frovfi 
qsulence  to  poverty  and  misery:  ten  thousand  of  the 
insurgents  perished  by  die  sword  or  by  famine;  and  some 
hundreds  either  suffered  a  death  of  torture  upon  the 
wheel,  or  were  sacrificed  in  other  modes  to  justice  and  to 
vengeance. 

The  repeal  of  the  decree,  by  the  eoQsdtuent  assembly 
of  France,  gave  new  ferocity  to  the  war,  which,  by  pm- 
tual  agreement,  had  for  a  short  time  ceased^  The  oiost 
horrible  cruelties  were  committed  on  both  sides.  Roume 
and  other  commissaries,  who  arrived  in  the  island  from 
France,  offered  a  general  amnesty ;  but  this  concession 
was ,  derided  by  the  rebelsj  who,  instead  of  submitting, 
conunued  their  atrocities. 

Ia  the  legislative  assembly,  Brissot  procured  a  confirm* 
ation  of  the  decree  of  equality  for  the  mul^ttoes  ;  but  it 
was  not  deemed  prudent  to  enfranchise  tl^  negroes* 
Santhonax,  Polverel,  and  Ailhaud,  were  sent  to  enforce 
the  oj-dinance,  and  restore  peace  to  the  colony.  These 
were  their  matruaions;  but  their  real  views  were  those  of 

13  Histoire  G^aerale  et  Impartiale  des  £rreurs»  des  Fauteg^  et  des 
Crimes  cominis  pendant  la  Rifvolutioii  Francoises  tome  vi. 
13  Mr.  Bryan  Bdwards. 
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ambition  and  avarice.  .  Instead  of  amalgamating  the  rival 
claBscSf  they  encouraged  mutual  animosity,  and  governed 
despoticaily  amidst  the  hostilities  whieh  they  excited* 
They  introduced  into  the  island  the  dtstincticyns  of  aristo- 
crat and  democrat)  and  harassed  the  whites  as  citieens  of 
the  farmer  designation.  Santhonax  formed  the  siege  of 
Poit*>au*Prince,  quickly  reduced  it,  and  suffered  the  mu- 
lattoca  and  negroes  to  murder  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
while  others  were  plundered  and  confined  in  ships.  Gene- 
ral Galbaud,  who  was  sent  to  the  island  as  governor,  was 
immediately  embroiled  with  the  democratic  commissaries, 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  arrested  9  but  they  avoided  the 
danger^  and  instigated  their  partisans  to  set  fire  to  Cape 
Franfoia.  To  secure  the  negroes  in  their  interest,  they  of- 
fered the  boon  of  liberty,  which  was  abused  to  the  most 
viDanoos  purposes*  Unable  to  cope  with  the  ruffian  San- 
thonaxi  the  general  retired  from  the  coast,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  colonial  emigrants.  Such  was  the  convulsed  state 
of  the  French  portion  of  St.  Domingo" ! 

The  internal  afiairs  of  France  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
aoffidendy  remarkable  to  excite  the  anxious  attention  of 
Europe.  After  the  defection  and  consequent  outlawty  of 
Ihimbttriea,  the  animosities  of  party  were  carried  to.such 
a  height,  that  a  speedy  explosion  was  apprehended.  Ro- 
bespierre and  Marat  called  for  vengeance  on  the  Brisso- 
tins,  whom  they  accused  of  being  accomplices  of  the  trai- 
tor ;  but  Ae  convention  so  far  favored  the  latter  party,  as 
to  order  the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  Marat,  for  exciting 
inaurrecttofi  and  encouraging  murder4  This  incendiary, 
bowtfver,  was  so  popular^  that  he  easily  obtained  an  ac^ 
quittal;  and  the  influence  of  his  associates  procured  the 
presentation  of  numerous  peodons  to  the  assembly  for  the 
disgrace  or  the  punishment  of  the  adverse  party. 

Brissot  and  his  friends  were  too  timid  and  spiritless  to 

/    14  Histoire  dcs  Erreurs,  8cr.  tome  vi. 
2  C 
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contend  with  efiect  against  the  boldness  and  energy  of  the 
Robespierrcan  faction.  They  trusted  more  to  eloquence 
that  to  action,  and  seemed  to  think,  that  the  comparative 
goodness  of  their  cause  would  ensure  their  ultimate  tri4 
umph  over  the  encouragers  of  anarchy  and  populac  Hcem.^ 
tiousness.  Isnard,  president  of  the  convendon,  in  vain  ad- 
dressed the  nation  in  behalf  of  his  party,  and  unmasked  the 
views  of  the  Jacobin  leaders.  Equally  fruidess  were  the  at- 
tempts to  silence  the  ruffians  in  the  galleries,  whose  clamors 
overawed  the  Brissotin  majority  in  the  assembly.  In  conse^ 
quence  of  incessant  attacks,  this  majority  gradually  declin- 
ed ;  and  the  public  foresaw  the  triumph  of  the  mountain. 

Twelve  of  the  national  deputies  had  been  commissioned 
to  inquire  into  plots  or  conspiracies,  and  take  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  assembly,  and  the  preservation  of 
gen'eral  order  and  security.  The  Jacobins  importunately 
demanded  the  abolition  of  a  committee  which  tended  to 
counteract  their  schemes ;  and  they  instigated  the  popa- 
lace  to  take  arms  against  the  convention.  Committees, 
illegally  formed  amidst  the  factious  tumults  of  the  capital, 
had  confided  their  usurped  power  to  a  central  body,  which 
even  dared  to  suspend  the  constituted  authorities. 

.  Supported  by  a  multitude  of  armed  citizens,  this  body 

insisted  on  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  cookmittee  of 

twelve^^,  the   trial   of  those  members  and  df 

'  *^  '  twenty-two  others,  and  the  regular  formation  of 
an  army  of  sans-culottes.  As  these  requests  were  not 
granted,  they  were  repeated  on  the  following  day,  but 
without  effect.  Some  of  the  obnoxious  deputies  absented 
themselves  frOm  the  next  meeting ;  but  others  fiiced  the 
storm  with  an  appearance  of  courage.  While  Hemiot  and 
the  armed  Parisians  blockaded  the  hall,  Couthon,  a  mem- 
ber devoted  to  Robespierre,  whom  he  rivalled  in  maligniljr 

15  This  inatilution  had  been  exploded  by  a  tumultuaiy  rote ;  but, 
on  a  revision  of  the  decree  of  abolition,  tbe  GirMdists  prerailefl  in 
farerof  the  committee.    Oarat. 
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kod  cruelty,  proposed  thai  Brisaot,  Lanjumais,  Barba- 
roox,  Vergnietad,  RitbauCv'Gorsas,  Buiot,  Louvct,  Cla- 
vierc,  Ic  Brun,  and  others  of  the  Gironde  party,  should 
be  arrested  and  confined.  •  A  vote  to  this  effect  was  ob- 
tained by  terror ;  and  the  ascendency  of  the  violent  fac- 
tion tras  complete". 

The  Jacobin  leader,  conceding  his  sanguinary  inten- 
tions, aflecited  to  be  desirous  only  of  the  expulsion  of 
tinpatrtotic  citizens  from  the  convention.  The  blood- 
"  thirsty  Marat  advrsed  the  speedy  infliction  of  capital  pu- 
nishment on  the  arrested  deputies;  but  the  convention 
disregarded  his  proposal;  and  his  career  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  hand  of  a  bold  female,  who,  over-rating 
his  importance  in  the  state,  imagined  that  his  death  would 
confeund  his  party.  The  name  of  the  heroine  was  Corde. 
She  gloried  in  her  crime,  and  submitted  to  her  fate  with 
rtctraordinary  fortitude.  She  thought,  a«  did  colonel  Ti- 
tus when  he  wished  to  rouse  the  people  against  Oliver 
Cromwell,  that,  in  some  cases,  kilHng  was  no  murder: 
but  .the  revolutionary  tribunal,  not  adopting  her  senti- 
ments in  this  case,  condemned  her  to  death.  The  honors 
paid  to  the  remains  and  the  meihor}*  of  the  monster  whom 
she  destroyed,  disgraced  the  convention,  and  stigmatised  . 
the  French  character. 

The  agitations  of  the  new  republic,  the  vehement  col- 
lision of  sentiment,  and  the  fierce  contests  of  faction, 
were  attended  with  alarming  insurrections.  The  friends 
of  ro3ralty  and  of  the  church,  in  La  Vendee,  la  Loire 
inferieurc,  and  some  neighbouring  departments,  dis- 
dained submission  to  the  assassins  of  their  Icipg  and  the 
persecutors  of  their  priests.  The  citizens  of  Marseilles, 
detesting  the  ferocity  of  the  Jacobins,  took  arms  against 
the  convention :  those  of  L)'ons  were  roused  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Biroteau  to  similar  exertions  :   at  Mtinde,  the 

16  M^moires  de  la  R^rolution,pftrGarat.*^HUtoire  Secrete,  par  Pa- 

g£9.— Moniteur. 
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peopU  also  resisted  the  rolijpjg  powers  ;  and,  at  TpiAg^ 
the  gov^roment  could  DOt  prevent  the  explosion  of  coon- 
ter-revolutionary  intrigues. 

Pethion,  Louvet,  Lanjuinais,  and  some  other  proscribed 
members,  having  eluded  the  enforcement  of  the  orders  of 
arrest,  fled  into  Normandy,  and  began  to  excite  commo- 
tions ;  but  their  prejudices  would  not  suffer  them  to  coa- 
lesce with  general  Wimpfen,  who  was  intent  oapromoung 
the  cause  of  royalty.  Nantes,  an4  other  towns  of  Bre^ 
tagne,  were  attached  to  the  former  party ; .  and  that  city 
was  therefore  besieged,  but  not  reduced,  by  the  royalists 
oi  la  Vendee,  who,  after  obtaining  several  victories  in  the 
field,  had  seized  Saumur  and  Angers.  Biron,  being  sent 
against  these  insurgents,  impetuously  drove  them  before 
him,  and  Westermann  committed  inhuman  devastations 
in  the  territories  through  which  he  pursued  them :  bat 
they  took  vengeance  in  some  fierce  engagements,  paru*' 
cularly  that  of  Mont-aigu,  and  dispersed  the  republieaii 
army.  The  dissensions  which  arose  among  their  chiefii 
obstructed  their  success :  yet  they  continued  to  oppose 
with  spirit  the  forces  of  the  convention.  At  CboUet,  they 
however  were  routed  by  general  Lechelle,  and  three  of 
their  chiefs  were  mortally  wounded.  They  a&erwards 
marched  to  Dol,  in  expectation  of  succour  from  Great- 
Britain  '^  but,  the  supplies  not  arriving  in  due  time,  they 
returned  toward  the  Loire.  Near  the  close  of  the  year, 
they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Mans  and  Sa- 
venai ;  and  their  efforts  then  seemed  to  be  paralysed,  ai|d 
their  power  annihilated*^* 

The  revolt  in  the  south  of  France  drew  violent  decrees 
from  the  exasperated  convention.  Marseilles  and  Mende 
were  ^oon  tranquillised ;  but  Lyons  continued  for  four 
months  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  It  was  closely  besieged 
gl)d  furiously  bombarded ;   and  resistance  at  length  waa 

Xf  HutoiR  de  U  Querre  4e  U  Vendue,  par  Torreaa. 
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fbund  to  be  ineficaciouB.  The  bombe  blew  up  the  arse- 
nal ;  Ircd  a  hospital  whidi  was  filled  with  the  wounded  of 
both  parties  ;  smd  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  a  city 
iwUdi  was  the  boast  of  France.  The  sallies  erf  the  garri- 
SOQ  had  little  efieet,  and  the  strongest  posts  were  at  length 
forced  by  the  besiegers,  whose  fury  threatened  the  re- 
▼okers  widi  the  horrors  of  a  general  assault.  About  two 
Aousand  five  hundred  of  the  besieged  endeavoured  to 
escape :  but  they  were  quickly  pursued  with  merciless 
rancor  by  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  scarcely  sixty  of  the 
number  found  safety  in  4i^ic  As  soon  as  the  conventiQii 
had  been  informed  of  the  termiDatioo  of  the  siege,  six 
intemperate  resolutions  marked  the  inhuman  spirit  of  the 
nsscmbly.. « If  was  decreed^  that  five  deputies  should  be 
empowered' wpponish  the  counter^revolutionists  of  Lyons 
by  the  sumrndfy 'process  of  militaiy  law^  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants should  be  disarmed,  except  diose  who  had  been 
oppressed  by  the.  former ;  diat  the  property  of  the  rich 
should  be  seised,  the  houses  of  all  but  the  poor  should  be 
demolished,  and  the  remains  of  the  town  be  called  Vili& 
AfhanefUei  or  the  Freed  City ;  and  that  a  column  should 
attest  the  crimes  and  the  punishfnenf  of  the  citiaens* 
By  the  guillotine^  and  by  fire-arms,  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  individuals  were  sacrificed  in  the  devoted 
town*^ 

Wlftfe  the  emissaries  of  the  government  at  Lyons,  un- 
der the  eyes  of  CoUot  and  Fouche,  prosecuted  the  work 
of  demolition  and  massacre,  the  dreadful  engine  of  deca- 
pitation was  folly  employed  at  Paris ;  and  the  queen  her- 
self was  not  suffered  to  escape  it's  keen  edge  and  deci- 
sive stroke.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  presentation 
of  a  long-delayed  report  respecting  die  arrested  deputies, 
an  order  had  been  issued  for  a  judicial  cognisance  of  their 
definquency,  BiUaud  de  Varennes  praised  the  convention 
for  the  justice  of  this  decree,  and  proposed  a  similar  pro- 

18  mstoire  dea  Errcnrs,  kc.  tome  Ti. 
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ces8  against  ^'the  widow  of  LoUis  Capet"  She  was  ac- 
cused of  having  sent  immense  sums  of  money  to  Vienna^ 
disclosed  to  the  enemies  of  the  republic  the  views  and 
schemes  of  the  government,  and  excited  intestine  war  in 
France*  Being  tried  by  an  arbitrary  tribunal  and  a  pre- 
juciiced  jury,  she  was  pronounced  guilty  of  every  part  of 
the  charge.  She  heard  the  sentence  without  the  least  dis- 
composure, and  retired  from  the  court  in  dignified  silence* 
In  her  way  to  the  plac^  of  execution,  tp  which  she  was 
conveyed  in  a  common  cart,  with  her  hand^  tied  behind 
her,  she  seemed  wholly  unmoved  by  the  brutal  shouts  of  the 
people ;  and^  when  she  reached  the  scafibid,  she 
seemed  eager. to  resign  a  life  which' she  could 
not  preserve*  She  had  not  qompleced.  'her  thirtyrteighth 
year ;  but  her  sufferings  had  given  to  her  tPOMPj^^nce  and 
form  the  appearance  of  more  advanced  agt^»^  m.- 

Marie  Antoinette  was  well/omaed,  and  hud  i(44e8sii^ 
and  dignified  exterior*  la.eapftcity  she  was  oeithor  defi* 
eient  nor  pre-eminent*  She  was. not  lU^eduoatcid  :  buH 
herknowlege  was  not  comprehensive.  In  a- coantry 
where  despotism  was  still  triumphant,  she  might  htvc 
passed  through  life  with  .little  obloquy  or  censure  :  but 
where,  as  in  Frapce,  the  exercise  of  high  authori^  qa 
the  part  of  the  crown,  began  to  be  opposed,  she  was  not 
calculated  to  be  an  adviser  of  the  sovereign*  She  ifas  too 
fond  of  power  to  recommend  moderation,  too  'gi4^  tnd 
gay  to  be  steady  or  prudent* 

Some  of  the  Girondist  prisoners  endeavoured,  by  inter- 
rogatories'and  objections,  to  perplex  the  court  which  tried 
them  :  but,  as  they  knew  the  malignity  of  Robespierre^ 
they  did  not  expect  to  avoid  ^condemnation.  Brissoty  Gen« 
sonne,  Ducos,  Carra,  Sillery^o,  Vergniaud,  Duprat,  the 
prelate  Faucht't,  and  others  of  the  par^,  were  sentenced 
to  death,  for  having  ^^  conspired  against  the  uni^  and  in* 

19  Hlstoire  du  dernier  Reijpae  de  la  Monftr<;hie  Francoise^  tome  ii. 
.?•  Ilosband  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Qcnlis. 
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divisibility  of  the  republic,  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the 
people."  The  behaviour  of  Le^Hardi  answered  to  his 
name :  he  was  pardcularly  bold  and  intrepid.  ^  Brissot, 
witi)  a  cool  aspect,  saw  the  blood  of  sixteen  of 
his  associates  stream  from  the  scaffold,  before 
be  underwent  the  same  fate.  Four  others  were  beheaded 
immediately  afterwards.  Their  fate  would  have  been 
more  generally  lamented  on  account  of  their  private  vir- 
tue9,  if  their  puUic  conduct  had  not  plunged  their  coun- 
try into  disorder  and  coofusion. 

The  duke  of  Orlaans,  who  was  detested  by  all  parties  for 
his  profligacy  and  villanyr  did  not  long8iu*vive  the  Brisso- 
tin  victims*  He  was  tried  and  condemned  as  an  enemy  of 
the  nation.  He  bore  the  scoffs  and  insults  of  the  multitude 
without  emotion,  and  evinced,  in  his  last  moments,  a 
degree  of  courage  which  few  supposed  him  capable  q£ 
displaying. 

.  Many  other  executions  were  ordered  ;  and  among  the 
sufferers  were  the  eloquent  Rabaut,  the  scientific  Bailly, 
the  ex-minister  Le  Brun,  the  generals  Houchard,  Luck-* 
ner,  and  Brunet,  and  the  deputies  Manuel  and  Bamave. 
Madame  Ou-Barri  was  also  decapitated ;  and  the  politi- 
caUy-intrigbing  wife  of  Roland  was  involved  in  the  same 
fate.  To  avoid  a  similar  disgrace,  Claviere  and  that  mi- 
nister committed  suicide. 

The  chiefs  of  the  republic  not  only  exercised  their  ty- 
ranny over  the  bodies,  but  also  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Th^  endeavoured  to  prevent  religion  from  diffusing 
it's  salutary  influeoce  in  die  correction  of  evil  propensi- 
ties, 4nd  in  the  promotion  of  the  efficacy  of  Uw.  They 
encouraged  the  clergy  to  renounce-  Christianity  in  form, 
and  to  incolcate  only  the  maxims  of  republican  morality. 
Death  was  declared  to  be  an  eternal  sleeps  •  the  wicked 
were  taught  no  longer  to  dread  the*  judgments  of  another 
world,  and  the  good,  no  longer  to  hope  for  a  blissful  fo- 
tority. 

2t  Moniteor  d'Octobre^  1793. 
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The  conttitutionsd  labours  of  the  conveaikm  tended^  no- 
minaliy,  to  the  formation  of  a  democratic  republic,  bm; 
did  not  preclude  the  subjection  of  that  republic  to  the 
sway  of  a  fiew  artful  men,  or  even  of  one  dictator.  The 
rights  of  man,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  wece 
expressly  recognised  in  the  new  code :  liberty  and  e^a^ 
lity  were  promised  ;  the  rights  of  property  were  acknow<- 
legcd;  and  justice  was  a  prominent  article.  The  pri- 
mary assemblies  of  the  districts  were  not  to  consist  of  less 
than  two  hundred  or  more  than  six  hundred  citiaens ;  and 
they  were  empowered  to  name  one  eleaor  out  of  two 
hundred  persons,  and  so  in  proportion.  These  electors 
meodng  in  the  sequel,  were  to  fix  upon  one  deputy  for 
every  mass  of  forty  thousand  individuals.  No  law  wte  to 
be  adopted  by  the  legislative  body  thus  constituted,  un* 
less  it  had  been  approved  by  the  primary  assemblies  of 
more  than  one  half  of  the  departments.  An  executive 
council  was  to  be  formed  out  of  a  list  of  candidates, 
named  by  the  electors  of  the  legislature,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  each  department. 

The  military  part  of  the  code  declared  that  all  the 
French  were  soldie n ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  decla- 
ration, the  convention  decreed,  that  the  people  should 
rise  en  masse,  not  in  one  body,  as  some  translate  the 
phrase,  but  in  a  very  numerous  and  fidrmidahk  mass,  ia 
defence  of  liberty  and  equality,  of  the  consututioo,andof 
national  independence.  To  supply  the  wants  of  the  great 
armies  which  were  now  levied,  a  general  seiaure  was  or- 
dered ;  or,  if  the  government  CDndesoeaded  to  pay,  om" 
signau^  the  revolutionary  paper-ourren^,  were  given 
for  articles  of  necessi^  or  of  use.  The  cxttaordinary 
multiplication  and  subsequent  depredation  of  these  notes 
seemed  to  threaten  pexD^cious  conaequences,  but  did  not 
prove  generally  ruinous* 

The  republican  spirit  continued  to  be  energetically  dis- 
played.   The  English  had  taken  temporary  advantage  of 
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the  diMfieccioii  of  the  Toiiloaese  to  the  oew  government^ 
and  had  obtained  possession  of  a  valuable  sea-port,  which 
thejr  hoped  to  retain  until  the  house  of  Bourbon  ahotild  be 
rekiataced,  or  revolutionary  principles  should*  have  suh^ 
sided  iBto  moderation.  They  were  aoon  joined  by  a 
Spanuh  annaaient ;  and  the  kin^  of  Naples  and 'Sardinia 
readily  conacnted  to  reinforce  the  mew  garrison.  The  for- 
tificatioBS  were  rsqitdly  improved ;  and  as  strong  a  line  of 
defence  was  formed,  as  couki  be  prepared  by  tho$e  who 
were  not  in  posseasion  of  all  the  neighbouring  eminences. 
Fierce  sallies  and  brisk  skirmishes  were  repeatedly  ha- 
zardsd ;  and  these  actions  were  idtiftiately  advantageous 
to  the  French. 

Dugommier,  who  conducted  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  the 
nattie  of  the  caofvcnttim,  was  assisted  by  a  young  Corsican 
advenanrtrvwho  bore  the  appellailion  of  Napoleone  Bona- 
parte. The  arppearance  of  tlds  extnorHaary  character 
on  the  pdbisc  scene,  as  a  military  aubject  of.  that  republic 
wfakk  be  afterwards  aggtandised  attd  enslaredt  calls  for 
the  aMMion  of  faia  origin,  and  a  sketch  of  his  early  life« 
He  was  bora  in  Corsica,  being  tfie  seooad  soot  of  a  gentle- 
man of  that  iiland,  who  rduiqmafaad  far  a  doie  the  pro- 
fession of  the  taiw,  that  he  mtg^  act  as  a  soldier  against 
the  GaUiG  iwraders  of  fab  country.  Being  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  M.  de  Marboeof,  the  French  general,  Napo- 
leone was  sent  after  his  fathet^a  decease  to  the  colkgo  of 
Autun,  whence  lie  was  removed  to  Bvienne^  .  Herb  h6. 
studied  the  sdmnces  connected  with  war ;  aad,  repairing 
at  the  age  of  sisEteen  to  die  atietropolia  of  France,  he  dili- 
geirdy  continued  the  same  pursuits.  For  some  yeai^ 
prior  to  the  revolution,  he  served  in  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery ;  and,  when  the  flame  burst  forth,  he  affected  ail  ar- 
dent seal  for  liberty.  Returning  to  his  native  islaad,  he 
became  an  officer  in  the  militia  or  national  guard.  He 
served  in  the  second  expedition  to  Sardinia,  and  being  at 
length  recommended  to  Barras,  aa  a  gallant  officer,  by  Sa- 

2D 
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licetti,  he  was  employed  at  Toulon  in  the  direction  of  the 
artillery*'. 

His  exertions  during  the  siege  were  honorable  to  his 
character ;  bnt^  after  the  recovery  of  the  place,  he  dis* 
graced  himself  (if  report  be  true,)  by  his  inhuman  zeal 
against  the  inhaUtants,  two  thousand  of  whom  (men, 
women,  and  children),  bein^  ordered  to  meet  in  the  great 
square,  and  deluded  with  hopes  of  safety,  were  massacred 
under  his  eye,  by  order  of  Freron^. 

When  the  retention  of  Toulon  became  impracticable,  it 
was  seasonably  evacuated -by  the  allies.  The  Neapolitans 
embarked  in  the  &ce  of  day  ;  but  their  associ** 
ates  in  arms  i^tired  in  the  night.  The  embarka- 
tion was  well  managed,  and  eflPected  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  The  arsenal  was  nearly  destroyed :  nine  ships  of  die 
line  were  set  on  fire  by  the  English  and  Spaniards,  and  not 
a  few  were  captured ;  but  the  accounts  vary  wid:i  regard  to 
the  number.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  gratified  with 
an  opportunity  of  escape,  while  the  majority  were  oUiged 
to  remain,  esposed  to  the  risque  of  severe  punishment^. 
Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  this  retreat  ar- 
rived in  Great- Britain,  the  parliament  re-assem- 
bled. The  king  softened  the  disgrace  of  sdiandonment  by 
remarking,  that,  ^  in  the  circumstances  attending  the 
evacuation,  an  important  and  decisive  blow  had  been 
given  to  the  naval  power  of  the  enemy,  by  the  conduct^ 
abilities,  and  spirit,  of  his  commanders,  officers,  and 
forces,  both  by  sea  and  land.''  Early  in  the  session,  his  peo- 
ple were  reminded  of  the  negotiatory  times  of  George  the 
First  and  the  Second,  by  the  presentation  of  eleven  trea- 

22  Diclionnalre  Biog^aphlque  et  Hlstorique  des  Hoinmes  Marquans 
lie  la  Fin  dii  dix-luiitiemc  Siecle. 

23  Barrc's  History  of  the  French  Consulate  ;  and  other  pabtications. 

24  Lctten  from  Lord  Hood,  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  General  Dun- 
das,  in  the  Gazette  of  January  15, 1794, 

25  It  was  indisputably  a  severe  blow  and  a  sij^al  advantage,  but  ap- 
parently not  deciiive,  as  farther  blotrs  were  requisite  to  crush  the  na- 
val power  of  Francp. 
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ues  to  the  two  houses,  the  produce  of  Mr.  Pittas  ardent 
seal  for  the  humiliation,  if  isot  the  subjugation,  of  France.  ' 
The  first  was  one  which  had  been  negotiated  with  Russia  ; 
but  it  proved  nugatory  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  cza- 
rina to  send  troops  against  the  French.  By  another  agree- 
ment, the  court  of  Lisbon  engaged  to  act  with  vigor ;  but 
who  could  expect  vigor  from  such  a  government  or  na- 
tion? His  Sardinian  majesty  consented  to  receive  a  sub- 
sidy from  Great-Bntain ;  and  some  of  the  German  princes' 
agreed  to  furnish  troops  for  liberal  pay.  The  king  of 
Prussia  had  concurred  in  a  warlike  convention  with  our 
sovereign,  woA  he  afterwards  joined  in  a  more  specific 
treaty,  by  which  he  promised  to  employ  sixty-two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  men  against  the  French,  on 
condition  that  Great-Britain  and  the  states-  ^^^*^  ^^' 
general  should  jointly  pay  him  fifty-thousand  pounds  in 
each  month,  besides  an  immediate  pecuniary  grant  for 
contingencies. 

A  new  campaign  was  commenced  with  spirit.  In 
the  days  of  Mariborough  and  Tnrenne,  it  was  customary 
for  the  invaders  of  a  country  to  besiege  and  reduce  the 
principal  fortresses  before  they  ventured  far  into  the  hostile 
territory;  but  the  French  were  induced  to  reverse  the 
practice.  They  concluded  that,  if  they  should  be  victo- 
rious in  the  field,  the  garrisons  of  the  fortified  town^  would 
be  intimidated  into  a  speedy  surrender,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  countr)'  would  be  much  sooner  achieved  than  by 
undertaking  a  variety  of  sieges  before  they  should  risque 
a  general  engagement.  But  the  chief  causes  of  their  succirss 
were  their  prompt  activity,  their  preponderance  of  num- 
ber, and  the  skill  of  their  officers.  They  gave  their  ene- 
mies little  rest ;  and,  when  the  latter  were  nearly  exhausted, 
fresh  troops  poured  upon  them  with  decisive  effect. 

A  great  force  being  put  in  motion  by  Pichegru  for  an 
invasion  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  allies  advanc<  d 
in  the  spring  to  oppose  him.     They  met  with  considera- 
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ble  success  in  some  connected  and  complicated  attactcs, 
on  the  side  of  the  Cambresis.  >  The  emperor  and  the 
prince  de  Saxe-Cobourg  forced  several  strong  posts, 
while  the  duke  of  York  assaulted  others  with  equal  effect.  ^ 
These  operations,  which  were  intended  to  fiicilitate  the 
siege  of  Landrecy,  were  attended  with  smidl  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  confederates,  while  the  enemy  lost  above  two 
thousand  men*  In  an  attempt  to  throw  sucoors  into  that 
town,  the  French  were  baffled  ;  and,  in  a  confiiot  with  a 
detachment  near  Cambray,  about  one  thousand  of  their 
nuiuOtr  fell* 

An  attack  was  now  ordered  b/the  repnblicali 
AprU  5.  g^Qgral,  upon^the  greater  part  of  the  line  from 
Treves  to  the  sea.  Of  some  of  the  posts,  the  French 
obtained  possession :  but  this  success  was  transitory;  and, 
up  ^n  the  whole,  they  met  with  considerable  loss.  At 
Moucron  or  Moescroen,  on  a  subsequent  day,  they  gained 
the  advantage  over  general  Clairfait,  whose  retreat  was 
Allowed  by  the  surrender  of  Menin  to  the  arms  of  the 
republic,  when  one  half  of  the  town  had  been  destroyed 
by  bombst 

The  allies,  having  taken  Landrecy,  marched  toward 
Tourtoay  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Flanders* 
The  British  prince  bravely  resisted  the  efforts  which 
were  n^ade  to  turn  his  left  and  to  confound  his 
^^  '  centre ;  and  a  gallant  charge  from  general  Har- 
court  hastened  the  retreat  of  the  foe.  Clairfait  was  not 
so  successful  as  the  duke;  for  he  was  driven  back  to 
Thielt  with  serious  loss.  Being  afterwards  ordered  to 
join  the  empercMr,  he  advanced  to  Lincelies;  but,  not 
gaining  exact  information  of  the  movements  of  the  co- 
lumn with  which  he  was  particularly  desired  to  co-oper* 
ate,  he  gave  little  aid  to  a  grand  attack  planned  by  his 
sovereign,  who  wished  to  surround  the  French  army  inf 
Flanders.  The  columns  sent  forward  on  this  occasion 
did  x)Ot  act  with  projier  concert ;   and  the  termination  of 
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Ihe  attack  was  diorefere  anfoitunate.  The  Austriaa  and 
Bntisli  troops  suffered  severely :  but  they  soon  avenged 
their  loases ;  for,  when  Pichegru  attacked  them 
at  Espierre  and  other  posts,  they  sent  prema-  ^^  ^^* 
tnrely  from  the  worM,  or  wounded,  aix>at  ten  thousand 
men ;  and,  in  an  action  near  Rouveroi  on  the  Sambre,  those 
who  fell  on  the  side  of  die  enemy,  or  were  captured,  were 
five  thousand  in  number.  In  the  former  engagement,  his 
imperial  majesty  ireely  exposed  his  person,  and  encoura- 
ged his  troops  by  his  own  exertions'^. 

Inflamed  by  a  most  inhuman  spirit  of  revenge,  the 
Frendi  legislature  now  ordered  that  all  the  mi^ 
Ktary  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  ^  ^^ 
when  captured^  should  be  put  to  the  sword*  The  duke 
of  York,  in  announcing  to  his  troops  this  atrocious  and 
horrible  decree,  e:d)orted  them  ^  not  to  suffer  their  re- 
sentment to  lead  them  to  any  precipitate  act  of  cruelty  on 
^  dieir  part,  which  might  suily  the  reputation  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  world."  He  would  not  believe  that  the 
French  soldiers,  however  enslaved,  would  so  disgrace 
themselves  as  to  obey  the  nefarious  order ;  and  though  it 
appears,  from  the  acknowlegement  of  a  French  historian 
of  the  campaign^,  that  a  general  of  brigade  shot  some 
Hanoverian  captives,  the  execrable  law  was  scarcely  in 
any  other  instance  carried  into  effect. 

Pichegru  again  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  general  en-  . 
gagcment.  He  encountered  Clairfait  at  Rousselaer,  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  Another  conflict  occurred  in  the 
same  week,  more  seriously  unfavorable  to  the  Austrians, 
to  whom  victory  seemed  at  first  to  promise  itself.  Their 
hopes  were  frustrated,  chiefly  by  the  active  vigor  of  M ac- 
dooald,  a  north- Briton  in  the  French  service.     Clairfait 


26  London  Gazette,  coinpared  w^ith  other  accounts. 

27  Uavid,  author  of  I'Histoire  Chronologique  des  Operations  dc 
I'Armde  du  Nord»  ct  de  ccUe  dc  Sambre  et  Mouse. 
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again  took  refuge  at  Thiek ;  and  his  discomfituite  occaaiooed 
the  loss  of  Ypres  and  the  greater  part  of  West- Flanders. 

The  AilStrians  were  also  opposed  with  success  in  the 
province  of  Nainur.  They  were  twice  routed  by  general 
Charbonnier,  whose  troops,  however,  sustained  consider- 
able loss.  In  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  the  F'rench  at 
first  harassed  Beaulieu ;  but  this  officer  afterwards  pre- 
vailed in  two  engagements. 

Jourdan  (not  the  coupe-tete  or  assassin)  distinguished 
himself  in  this  campaign.  In  one  batde,  indeed,  he  lost 
the  honor  of  the  day,  besides  a  great  number  of  men. 
But  he  now  returned  toward  Charleroi,  of  which  be  had 
intermitted  the  siege,  and  attacked  the  place  with  such 
fury,  that  the  garrison  ceased  to  defend  it.  The  prince 
de  Saxe-Cobourg,  having  advanced  to  dislodge  the  be- 
siegers, with  whose  success  he  wai  unacquainted,  assault- 
ed, in  five  columns,  Jourdan's  whole  line.  The 
*^*^  *  first  of  these  divisions  drove  the  enemy  fix>m 
some  posts,  but  obtained  no  important  advantage.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  die  second  and  third  divi« 
sions ;  and  the  fourth,  led  by  the  archduke  Charles,  al- 
though it  stormed  the  heights  in  front  of  Fleurus,  and 
vigorously  attached  the  entrenchments  beyond  that  vil- 
lage, could  not  make  a  decisive  impression.  Beaulieu, 
who  conducted  the  fifth  column,  disordered  the  right 
wing  but  was  repulsed.  The  prince  was  preparing  for  a 
new  attack  upon  the  line,  when  he  found  that  the  town 
had  been  reduced :  he  then  retired  into  Brabant,  lament- 
ing the  death,  wounds,  or  captivity,  of  ten  thousand  of 
his  men^. 

A  course  of  rapid  conquest  followed  the  victory  which 
Jourdan  thus  obtiined.  Mons  and  other  considerable 
towns  were  seized  by  the  exulting  republicans.  Brussels, 
after  a  fierce  conflict  at  Waterloo,  was  compelled  to  sur- 

28  French  and  other  Accounts. 
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render ;  and  few  of  die  Netherland  towns  long  resisted. 
.  Pichegru  and  Jourdan^  having  united  their  forces,  atuck- 
ed  the  British  and  Dutch  troops  near  Louvain^  and  drove 
,  diem  toward  Breda ;  and  the  accelerated  progress  of 
the  enemy  constrained  the  Austrians  to  retire  across  the 
Maes. 

Unwilling  to  suffer  an  eneniy  longer  to  retain  any  part 
of  the  former  territories  of  the  republic,  the  French  now 
invested  Landrecy,  with  a  menace  of  military  execution, 
if  the  defence  should  be  continued  beyond  twenty-four 
hours.  The  governor,  having  only  a  weak  garrison  under 
his  command,  complied  with  the  requisition  of  a  speedy 
surrender.  At  Le  Quesnoi,  however,  the  inhuman  threat 
had  no  effect.  The  commandant  did  not  surrender  the 
place  before  it  had  undergone  a  siege  of  twenty-one  days  : 
yet  the  besiegers  did  not  enforce  the  unjustifiable  menace* 
Valenciennes,  though  it  was  admirably  fortified,  readily 
obeyed  the  demand  of  submission  ;  and  Cond6,  when  sum- 
moned, did  not  resist*^. 

The  German  campaign  was  less  splendid  than  that  of 
the  Netherlands,  but  not  unimportant.  The  Austrians 
assaulted  the  French  line  in  the  Palaunate  with  bttle 
effect :  but  the  Prussians  were  more  successful  in  a  simul- 
taneous attack,  driving  the  confused  enemy  in  different 
directions.  After  a  month^s  respite,  the  confederates  re- 
pelled a  fierce  charge  upon  their  extended  line :  but,  in 
some  other  actions,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Being  informed  that  tht  French  now  aimed  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  Treves,  general  Kalkreuth  hastened  to  protect 
that  electoral  capital  which  he  knew  to  be  ill-garrisoned ; 
but  be  couM  not  save  it  from  the  republican  grasp. 

General  Clairfait,  on  the  resignation  of  the  prince  de 
Saxe-Cobourg,  was  opposed  to  Jourdan  in  a  fierce  con- 

30  Annual  Register,  voL  XXXVI. 
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fiict  near  the  frontiert  of  the  empire.  Hiaceiidt 

^^  '  and  right  wing  repelled  the  enemy;  but  his  left 
was  disordered,  and  even  broken*  He  retired  toward  the 
tloer ;  and,  after  his  rear-guard,  in  two  eagagementSi 
had  baffled  the  pursuers,  and  made  considerable  havock 
among  them,  he  entrenched  himself  near  the  city  <rf 
Juliers*  Jourdan  again  attacked  him,  and  triunyhcd  in 
a  weU-contested  battle ;  and  not  only  the  duchy  of  Ju- 
liers,  but  the  city  and  electorate  of  Cologne,  were  quickly 
subdued  by  the  troops  of  the  formid^e  republic* 

The  bold  demagogues  who  had  crushed  the  Brisaotin 
ftctioifi,  were  not  at  this  time  in  possession  of  power* 
Their  long-continued  cnoroiitka  had  occasioned  their 
destruction. 

The  convention  itself  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Robespierre  and  the  comnuttee  of  public  safety. 
The  rufliaiia  who  composed  this  comnuttee  met  in  the 
Thuilleries,  formerly  an  abode  of  royalty ;  and,  aa  they 
ruled  by  terror,  they  guarded,  by  artillery  and  other  de- 
fensive arrangements,  the  seat  of  their  power  and  tyranny. 

All  the  schemes  of  murder  and  nqpine,  all  the  great 
crinaes  of  the  republic,  originated  in  this  retreat  of  usur- 
pation and  despotism.  Eveiy  comer  of  France  felt  the 
effects  of  the  vile  ambition  and  sanguinary  rage  of  the 
gloomy  tyrant  and  his  abandoned  satellites.  It  might  bavtt 
been  supposed  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  would  sooa 
have  crushed  these  monsters:  but  they  were  supported 
by  the  soldieiy  and  the  populace,  and  die  rest  of  the 
community  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  apathy  and  stupor. 

Under  the  sway  of  this  committee,  prisons  were  more 
numerous  in  France  than  thby  had  ever  been,  even  in  the 
reigns  of  the  most  inhuman  oppres3(M*s ;  and  the  treat- 
ment which  the  wretched  occupants  received,  was  such 
as  could  have  been  expected  only  from  the  most  brutal 
savages.  Foul  air,  and  a  want  of  the  common  comforts 
of  life,  seftt  many  to  their  graves  without  the  aid  of  the 
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guilloune.  Crowded  in  a  narrow  sp^ce,  insulted  and  re- 
viled by  unfeeling  keepers,  debarred  from  communication 
_  with  friends  and  reli^tives,  neglected  in  illness,  or  injured 
by.  improper  medicines,  the  prisoners  found  their  situation 
calamitous  and  deplorable. 

The  trials  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  were  pre- 
ludes to  murder  rather  than  proceedings  of  justice.  Fou- 
^ttier-Tinville  acted  the  part  of  public  accuser ;  and  he 
was  a  man  in  whose  zealous  co-operation  Nero  would 
have  gloried.  A  jury  was  allowed  to  the  prisoners :  but 
the  jurors  were  of  the  same  stamp  with  the  judges;  and 
prosecution  was,  in  general  tantamount,  to  condemnation. 
In  other  countries,  judges  are  pleased  at  the  acquittal  of 
an  accused  person,  when  guilt  is  not  fully  proved  i  but, 
in  France,  innocence  and  merit  could  not  command  even 
an  appearance  of  justice.  The  trials  were  despatched 
with  the  most  indecorous  precipitancy;  and  execution 
quickly  followed  the  pronunciation  of  an  unjust  sentence. 
Idle  words  were  deemed  sufficient  grounds  of  condem- 
Bation.  Charges,  brought  forward  by  malice  and  false* 
kood,  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
tribunal ;  and  the  accusers  were  hailed  as  good  citizens^. 

During  fourteen  months,  an  enslaved  people  witnessed 
these  horrid  scenes.  The  greater  number  of  victims  pe- 
rished in  the  ci^ital ;  but  much  l^lood  was  shed  also  in 
the  provinces.  At  Brest  and  at  L'Orient,  packed  ti'i- 
bunals  condemned .  both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 
Jean  Bon  St.  Andr6  at  one  of  those  ports,  and  Bon-jour 
at  the  other,  encouraged  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  mul- 
tiply charges  oi  federoTtsm  (a  wish  for  a  federal  rather 
than  an  indivisible  republic),  incivism,  or  treason.  A  con- 
spiracy for  the  surrender  of.  Brest  to  the  English,  being 
fabricated  by  the  accusers  rather  than  formed  by  the  ac- 
cused, served  to  gratify  that  thirst  of  blood  which  in* 

oO  Hietoire  des  J^rrtnrs,  dea  Fautcs,  €t  dcs  Grimes,  fcc.  toI.  V. 

a  E  ' 
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flamed  the  Jacobin  comtniMioiier.  Moreau,  a  mpettsMk 
magistrate  (father  to  the  general),  matiy  <lf  the  tnutiiFcifpal 
and  departtnentd  admhiistratorB,  naval  oliioen,  trades^ 
tnen,  and  others,  were  at  different  liafties  vent  to  the 
scaffold. 

La  Vendue,  and  the  departoieiits  near  the  Loite,  were 
exposed  to  a  series  of  dexrastatton  and  ctoeky.  The  dis- 
tricts were  ravaged  widi  fire  and  sword ;  and  the  excesses 
of  military  fury  were  aided  by  the  deliberate  bttliarity  df 
the  deputies  Hentz  and  Prancastel,  and  of  die  stS  more 
inhuman  Carrier.  ^Not  only  many  thousands  of  ytfvtti^ 
and  old  mtn»  but  also  a  multitude  of  women  koA  children, 
were  guillotined,  shot,  or  drowned.  RepcMican  mar- 
riages (as'they  were  called)  were  solemnised  by  the  vile 
assassins.  Men  and  women  were  tied  naked  In  close  em- 
braces, and,  after  an  hour's  exposure  in  this  ^tate  of  ccm- 
strained  indecency.  Were  brutally  assassinated. 

The  department  of  the  Gironde  severely  felt  die  tynMf 
of  Robespierre.  It's  early  remonstrances  againt  the 
Views  of  his  party  excited  his  resentment ;  and,  after  he 
had  obtained  the  victoty  over  his  rivals  at  Paris,  he  sent 
some  of  his  partisans  to  Bourdeaux  to  inflict  vengeam^e 
on  the  federalists.  The  committee  of  safSety,  organised 
in  that  toWn,  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  convention ; 
and  this  assembly,  in  return,  outlawed  all  the  members 
and  abettors  df  that  committee.  TalHen  and  Isabeao^ 
having  armed  a  body  of  peasants  and  assembled  the  refuse 
of  the  city,  prevailed  over  the  Brissotins,  flHed  the  prisom^ 
and  exercised  a  series  of  tyranny.  The  mayor  was  put  to 
death,  chiefly  for  his  opulence :  others  suffered  because 
they  regarded  Brissot  and  Vergniaud  as  better  citisens 
than  Robespierre  and  Marat;  and  many  were  sacrificed 
to  the  calumnioos  malignity  of  Jacobin  informers.  Yet 
the  commissioners  were  blamed  for  their  moderation. 
Tallien,  indeed,  became  less  ferocious  after  he  had  been 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  Madame  Fontenai,  whose 
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ioft  pefinaBiflBi  checked  die.  pr^gnM  of  the  gaUJotine. 
Racwning  to  Pwia^  he  ww  repvoved  for  bis  weakness  bjr 
Bohtapienret  who  te«l  his  fiur  compsnioQ  to.  pritioo*  The 
inntrnmcsif  of  death  waa  then  more  active.  Only  a  huo- 
drtd  asd  fiftjr  peraoaa  had  been  beheaded  before  bis  de- 
pastare';  b«a  thoee  hindied  and  fifty  weve  soon  added  to 
the  nomber  of  victiaaa. 

la  the  departtnent  of  Vaucloae^  the  vengeaece  of  the 
l^muit  waa  inflioied  oa  those  who  had  jMresiiaacd  to  cea- 
aare  the  aamdarous  spirit  displayed  at  Avi^pop,  where  a 
gasat  nambar  of  lives  bad  been  wantonly  sacrificed  by 
Ae  Jacobins,  soon  after  the  annexion  of  the  Venaiasin 
had«  been  decreed.  Maignet  was  the  depul^  w^o  super* 
ktaadcd  the  barbaritiea  oidered  at  Orange  by  the  vin- 
diaiive.  Bobespierre ;  and,  under  his  eye,  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  persons  were  gniUoliaedi  Bedouin,  a  flou- 
mhing  litde  town  in  the  same  departnnent^  waa  condemn- 
ed to  the  flames,  and  totally  destroyed,  because  a  tree  of 
liberty  had  been  cut  down.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  pe* 
mhed  in  the  conflagration ;  odirrs  were  beheaded  or  shot ; 
aad  the  rest  were  ordered  to  quit  the  spot  for  ever.  ^  The 
caoduqt  of  Maignet  (said  Robespierre)  entitles  him  to  the 
approbation  of  the  committee  of  public  safety."  Thus 
were  assassins  applauded  and  encouraged  by  an  iafaaoous 
government! 

Lebon,  in  the  mean  time,  filled  the  frontier  departments 
of  the  north  with  terror  and  carnage*^  At  Cambray  and 
odiea  towns,  he  multiplied  executions  with  all  the  cruelty 
of  a  French  revolutionist.  Arras,  though  the  birth-place 
of  Robe8|Herre,  had  it's  share  of  depopulation. 

These  cruelties  at  length  disgusted  and  incensed  even 
those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  admire  the  character 
of  the  incorruptible  patriot.  The  populace  began  to 
tbink  that  he  was  unworthy  of  support,  and  to  wiah  for  a 
termination  of  the  reign  of  sanguinary  terror.  But,  as 
the  convention,  the  ostensible  governing  power  of  the 
country,  was  more  particularly  disgraced  by  the  flagitious. 
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violence  of  the  usurping  demagogue,  it^va  prcq>crixiat 
the  attack  should  commence  in  chat  astembly.  The.  vat* 
criiice  of  Danton  and  other  asaociates  of  the  t3mnt  proved 
that  no  dependence  could  be  reposed  on  his  friendship  or 
attachment.  His  malignity  sufiered  no  one  to  entertatm 
confident  hopes  of  safe^  :  it  was  therefore  necessary  t^ 
act  with  determined  vigor  against  him. 

After  the  celebration  of  a  fesuval  in  honor  of  the  Su* 
preme  Being  (for  even  Robespierre  now  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  promote  a  sense  of  religion),  it  was  -hopedy  hut 
not  expected,  that,  if  mercy,  one  of  the  great  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  should  be  with-holden  from  the  guilty,  the 
government  would  cease  to  confound  the  innocent  with 
real  delinquents.  AU  hopes  of  this  kind^  however,  were 
soon  annihilated ;  for  the  infamous  Couthon  brought  for* 

ward  a  plan  for  organising  the  revolutionary  tri-* 

June  10.    .         1   .  ,  ,        ,        «  . « 

bunal  m  such  a  mode,  that  the  process  would 

be  equivalent  to  condenmation  without  trial,  and  for  so 

multiplying  pretended  crimes,    that  the  moat  upright 

sand  unoffending  individuals  would  be  in  constant  danger 

of  failing  under  the  sentence  of  perverted  law.    Bourdon 

de  rOise,  without  inveighing  against  the  general  injustice 

of  the  scheme,  merely  proposed  that  it  should  be  so  for 

.  amended  as  to  leave  the  national  representatives  in  safety ; 

but  it  was  affirmed  that  their  privileges  were  already  se*- 

cured.     Bourdon  was  virulently  abused  by  Couthon  and 

Robespierre,  for  presuming  to  suspect  the  committee  of 

public  safety  of  an  intention  of  invading  the  privileges 

of^the  convention ;  and  a  warm  altercation  arose  between 

Tallien  and  the  despot ;  but  the  latter  was  defended  by 

Billaud  de  Varennes. 

The  endeavours  of  Bourdon  and  Tallien  to  form  a 

strong  party  against  Robespierre  might  soon  have  been 

l>af&ed,  if  discord  had  not  arisen  in  the  Jacobin  councils. 

Some  of  his  confederates  in  iniquity  began  to  be  jealous 

of  his  views,  and  to  disdain  his  control.     The  oiembers 

of  the  committee  of  public  safety  differed  on  the  subject 
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<rf  particular  victims;  and  when  animosity  had  once 
shown  itself,  other  grounds  of  dissension  could  dot  fail  to 
be  introduced.  For  some  weeks,  the  meetings  of  the  dark 
cabinet  were  not  attended  by  Robespierre,  who,  leaving 
Goudion  and  Saint- Just  to  support  his  interestt  brocaded 
onr  schemes  of  infernal  vengeance^i.  The  jut/l^linr  was 
still  in  frequent  action,  driving  his  inferior  adversaries  from 
the  world,  and  destroying  objects  of  unfounded  suspicion : 
but  he  could  not  immediately  fix  his  determination  with 
regard  to  the  grand  scheme  of  intended  massacre. 

His  enemies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  idle.  Encou- 
raged bjr  Collot,  who  still  pretended' to  be  his  friend,  thejr 
held  meetings  to  ward  off  tlie  meditated  Mow  and  devise 
the  means  of  extinguishing  the  reign  of  terror.  Robe- 
spierre, who  had  spies  in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  was 
informed  of  these  consultations ;  but  he  saspended  his ' 
revenge  against  the  contrivers  of  his  ruin,  although  he 
still  had  powerful  and  tremendous  means  of  action.  The 
ancient  observation  yuo^  Deua  tult  perdere^  priu8  de^ 
mental       was  verified  in  his  conduct  at  this  crisis. 

Instead  of  acting  with  the  vigor  of  a  Cromwell,  he 
harangued  the  convention  with  declamatory  abmirdity, 

SI  It  is  affirmed^  in  the  Memoiret  PoUtiqueB  ei  Miiitatret,  that  a 
quarrel  with  Billaud  was  tlie  Immediate  cause  of  Robespierre's  seces- 
sion from  the  committee.  He  wished  to  recal  Carrier,  whose  saa^ina- 
ly  ferocity  disf^sted  even  the  malignant  immotator  of  so  many  ha-  . 
man  viettms.  Billaud  dofended  the  depopulator  of  Nantes.  **  You 
idone,*  said  Robespierre,  **  support  that  monster."—"  He  is  less  guilty 
than  thou  art,"  replied  Billaud :  **  he  did  not  force  upon  the  natioa 
the  law  of  the  10th  of  June."—"  You  are  afraid  that  your  accompli- 
ces may  feel  it's  effects,"  rejoined  Robespierre,  who  then  titmed  to- 
ward  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  said,  "  You  seem  to  be 
orer^aved  by  the  inventor  of  the  revolutionary  government  (for  Billaud 
was  the  original  propoier  of  a  reifime  which  subverted  all  law,  huma- 
nity, and  order)  :  if  you  thus  persist  in  a  system  of  blood-shed,  you 
will  entail  odium  on  the  name  of  the  liberty.  I  will  no  longer  remain 
with  you,"    He  instantly  retired  with  a  scowling  aspect. 

33  "  God  fh*«t  tftkes  away  the  senses  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to 
destroy." 
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^^adouA  the  #iri8ftDxw  k  liift  two  cwnmittec^,  qoiiu 
plained  of  thie  malii^ci  of  calunnoiaton  aad  the  aurt^  of  t|i^ 
eoeoikft  of  libem,  and  desired  9ii|^|poit  with  a  miMur^ 
of  entreaty  and  otcnace.  J^imsaaked  wh^dMersMfiy  of  tibif 
deputies  were  not  marked  out  for  destruction.  Yadm^  aad 
others  kiMked  at  a  scheme  of  that  kind ;  bqt  no  segMbMr 
accvBations  were  decreed  by  the  aaseinhly  againal  eidiAS 
party. 

Ancdier  ni|;ht  was  suffered  by  the  sanguinary  &(ttion 
to  pass  wkbouil  maturing  itV  schemes  of  pvo8i;riptioo. 
The  Jacobin  chib  anet;  boit  it's  deliberations  vet^  not  so 
prompt  Off  ae  energeuc  an  the  danger  of  it^a  chief  reqaked, 
from  aocompKoes  so  deep^  interested  in  bi&  fate. 

When  Bobrnpierre  appewed  on  the  foUowiAg  day  its 
the  hail  of  the  convention,  murmars^  which  hia 

July  27.  ^gy^m^  snljhoriQr  had  long  repreasedt  pursued 
lum  to  his  seat ;  a^d  no  one  wouUdcomiesc^nd  to' sit  near 
him.  This  reception  appoUed  bis  shrinking  soul:  an  e»«. 
traordioary  prieaess  marked  his  visage,  aad  tvemor  shook 
his  limbs.  St.- Juat,  who  stiB  adhered  ta  him*,  be^an  to 
discuss  the  subject  which  had  been  last  debatied ;  but  the 
bold  impatience  of  Tallien  in^mipted  and  cnnfoundcd 
the  speaker,  and  brought  the  contest  to  a  point.  ^^  Your 
gmlty  intentions,"  said  this  deputy,  turning  toward  Robe- 
spierre, ^^  cannot  be  concealed.  You  have  added»tx>  your 
former  atrocities,  a  new  conspiracy^  against  the  lives  oi  tha- 
national  representatives.  But  justice  now  oveitakca 
you  in  your  criminal  career.**  Billaud  also  inveighed 
against  the  flagitious  schemes  of  the  Jacobin  leader ; 
and^   when   these    assailants    had    farmed   a   parape^ 

33  After  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  he  kad  Istdy  re-i^peared  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  committees,  and  earnestly  proposed  a  xecociUa- 
tlon  :  but  hb  advances  were  treated  by  the  majority  witk  contempt 
CoHot  amused  bim  witb  promises  of  continued  friendship,  urged  him 
to  extingruish  by  a  new  proscription  the  last  sparks  of  federaHsm,  and 
stimukited  him  to  that  imprudent  spoech  which  hastened  his  dutmc- 
tion.    Mflnoiret  Poktiquea  et  JIBUtazrea  tome  il. 
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belBud  vfaicfa  men  of  less  courage  thoiight  thonBcives 
safe,  the  •ggresuonbeoAniegeoer^  Lovd  shoots  announ- 
ced die  rising  confidence  of  victoi^  ;  Md,  vhtfti  ftobespnerre 
Mtompced  to  speak,  die  petriiyt&g  crjr,^  Down  widi  the  ty- 
rant" fa  baaktyrmj^  re*edioedthrough  the  hall.  TalUen, 
eilHbiting  a  dagger  in  his  ^keienniaed  hand,  dtreatened 
to  «tab  the  tiligect  of  general  odkim^rf  die  conireMi«n«faoQld 
not  have  the  courage  to  vote  a  decree  of  acoisadon*  T)ut  sxt- 
tilig  was'dedavad  permanent,  until  the  awovd  of  die  iaw 
should  haveaaved'die  fepublic-frmn  ihe  fasj  of  it's  oppres- 
sors ;'nnd4twas  resolved^  thatthecoasmandant  Hcnriotaad 
his  chief  oiloers,  Dumas,  ifbepreaidttitt  of  the  revointionary 
ttihunal,  and  soiae  other  partisans  of  the  dictator,  should  be 
afrestsd  without  dehy.  Robespierre  ^igaia  rwhed  tothe  tti- 
hone,«id  stigmatised  his  opponents  as  a  gaagof  ^rifwiA  / 
but'he  was  not  suffered  to  continue  his  repioaciirs.  Vadier, 
who  liad  acted  under  him,  developed  his  iniquities  ;  and« 
decree  *of  arrest  was  pronounced  againat  ^im»  His  brother 
was  subjected  to  the  same  sdgma ;  as  were  ako'St^-^ust, 
Couthon,  and  Le  fias^. 

The  officers  who  were  empowered  to  execute  the  orders 
of  arrest,  still  feeling  die  terror  so  long  inspired  bjr<the  great 
power  of  the  Jacobin  rulers,  would  not  for  some  time  Ten* 
ture  to  lead  off  the  dffenders :  but  the  authority  of  the  con- 
vention prevailed ;  and  the  deputies  were  tadcento  the  prison 
df  die  Luxembourg*  Another  obstacle  soon  arose.  The 
keeper  refused  to  confine  them  ;  and  the  populace  escort- 
ed them  to  the  town-hall,  which  was  ^Hed  with  their  ad- 
herents. The  members  of  the  municipality  were  now 
avowedUy  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  and  victory  might 
yet  have  attended  their  faction,  if  the  troops  dF  the  sec- 
tiona  bad  been  led  against  the  convention  hy  a  spirited 
and  abk  coasmander*    But,  iortunately  for  the  .interests 

Si  Histoire  Secrete  de  U  RevolutioD  FnnQoise,  par  pag^s,  livre 
SEfiii.--De  U;BevolutioB9^par  Heckcr,  tame  iii-^LeUen  of  Helen 
ItaisWiUuuDiyTsLUI. 
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of  humaoity,  Robespierre  was  a  coward;  Henriot  wa^an 
idle  boaster ;  and  the  rest  of  the  party  pould  assassinate 
.snore  readily  than  they  could  fight.  The  insurgent  de- 
puties and  their  chief  abettors  were  declared  outlaws ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  seasonable  decree  was  instantane- 
ously powerfuL  The  rerolters  seemed  to  b^  paralysed ; 
and  the  well-disposed  part  of  the  Parisian  community  ral- 
lied round  the  convention^  under  the  directioa  of  Barrast 
who,  though  by  no  means  an  estimable  ciuaen,  now  ren- 
dered himself  useful  to  die  state.  The  night  was  empkqr* 
ed  in  preparation ;  and,  eaurly  in  the  morning,  the  town- 
hall  was  recofvered  without  die  trouble  or  the  danger  of  a 
conflict.  Robespierre  was  wounded  in  the  jaw  by  a 
pstol,  which  he  is  said  to  have  fired  at  himself.  Henriot 
was  thrown  out  of  a  window  by  the  enraged  Coffinhal^ 
a  Jacobin  judge,  but^  not  being  killed  by  die  fall,  was 
reserved  for  the  guiUodne.  Le-Bas  shot  himself  effec- 
tually, after  refusing  to  fire  at  his  frioid  St.  Just.  Tlhe 
Gudawed  delinquents^  being  identified  by  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal,  were  condemned  to  death  without  trial,  to 
die  number  of  twenty-two,  and  were  led,  amidst  bitter 
maledictions,  to  that  scaffold  which  they  had  so  frequent- 
ly dyed  i^ith  blood". 

Robespierre  could  not  have  acquired  such  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  power,  unless  he  had  possessed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  ability  ;  and,  if  his  capacity  had  been 
greater  than  it  really  was,  he  could  not  have  made  himself 
a  dictator  in  a  great  republic,  if  he  had  not  been  favored  by 
the  state  of  parties  and  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  His  eloquence  was  not  brilliant,  but.  it 
was  ocsasionally  forcible  and  impressive.    He  had  the  art 

35  Histoire  8ecr<:te,  par  Pages.— Neckerj— Above  seventy  of  their 
accomplices,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  municipality  of  the  capital,  wem 
soon  after  guillotined.  Two  months  before  these  odious  offenders  suf- 
fered, theirleader  had  consigned  to  the  same  fate  aprinceas  whose  vir- 
tues merited  a  long  and  happy  ISb— Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  late  king. 
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of  flKABgitfg  «  party,  and  of  •conciliating  the  regard  of 
the  populace.  He  disguised,  under  the  veil  of  patriot- 
ism, die  moat  «iboonded  aaafaitton ;  and,  on  pretence  of 
aining  BokAf  at  the  piiri)Ho  good,  he  contmitted  a  series 
of  cnidties  which  cannot  be  reaaembered  without  the 
omioat  honor,  and  whi^h  hare  entailed  an  indelible  stig^ 
ma  on  the  nation  that  could  so  long  endure^  them*  His 
diaintevestadness  has  been  praised ;  but  this  is  t  trifling 
merit,  when  weighed  against  the  practice  of  continual 
mnrder.  In  departments  which  were  .the  seats  of  insur- 
rection, he  suffered  men,  who  were  equally  unfeeling 
with.himselfy  to  destroy  suspected  persons  in  multitudes, 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial ;  but,  at  Paris,  bis  mas-« 
aacres  were  perpetrated  with  the  forqis  of  law,  and  even 
with  the  sanciaon  of  juries.  In  this  respect  he  imiuted 
air  English  tyrant,  who  murdered  his  subjects  under  the 
e^eriors  of  tew :  I  mean  Henry  VIII.,  who  thus  added 
insolt  to  atrocity. 

The  French  dictator  was  puny  in  his  person ;  had  a 
Hvid  aspect,  and  a  look  which  indicated  fear  and  malig- 
^ty.  Hi's  occasional  gesticulations  and  movements  were 
those  of  a  restless  and  perturbed  spirit,  conscious  of  viU 
'  fany,  and  sensiMe  of  the  odium  which  his  enormities  had 
excited  aniong  the  just,  the  moderate,  and  the  humane. 
He  was  vain,  and  fond  of  flattery ;  naturally  proud  and 
reserved  (but  occasionally  affable  where  his  interest  was 
concerned) ;  vindictive,  and  destitute  of  all  sense  of  friend^' 
dhipoT  attachment. 

The  o\'erthrow  of  the  tjTant  did  not  produce  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the^  Neronian  system  throughout 
France.  Many  prisoners,  indeed,  were  instantly  liberated ; 
but,  in  different  parts,  outrages  were  still  committed  by 
Jacobin  malignity.  Lenity  was  pronounced « by  some  of 
the  deputies  to  be  highly  dangerous ;  and  the  present 
expediency  of  not  e'lasperating  Billaud,  Collot,  and 
other  men  of  bloody  who  had  assisted  in  the  ruin  of  their 

2  F 
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leader,  induced  Tallien  to  yield  in  some  ioatanees  to  theb 
arbitrary  counsels. 

Lively  joy  arose  among  our  coantrymen  as  aoon  as  the 
fate  of  Robespierre  was  known :  but  the  hopes  of  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  France,  with  regard  to  other 
powers,  were  not  very  strong.  The  characters  of  Tdlieii, 
Bourdon  de  rOise,  Freron,  Le-Gendre,  Merlin  deThion- 
ville,  and  Le-Cointre,  were  far  fronn  being  of  that  up- 
right, honorable,  and  moderate  cast,  which  would  lead 
them  to  relinquish  the  prospect  of  humbling  Great  Britain 
and  domineering  over  the  continent. 
.  Before  this  ThermidoriaaM  revolution  took  place,  the 
republicans  had  been  signally  defeated  at  sea  by  that  na- 
tion which  they  particularly  wished  to  humble :  for,  while 
France  prospered  on  the  continent,  and  acquired,  chiefly 
by  her  superiority  of  number,  a  degree  of  power  which 
she  could  not  exercise  with  dignity  or  moderation,  Great- 
Britain  still  maintained  her  fame  on  the  ocean.  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  two  preceding  wars,  had  displayed  his  cou- 
rage and  skill  as  a  naval  commander  ;  and  he  now  fulty 
established  his  reputation.  With  pleasure  he  met  a 
French  fleet,  which,  though  it  did  not  seek  an  engage* 
ment,  did  npt  meanly  avoid  it.  In  the  number  of  ships 
of  which  each  fleet  consisted,  there  .was  little  difference; 
for  Villaret  Joyeuse  had  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  while 
Howe  had  twenty-five.  The  British  admiral 
broke  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  quickly  secured 
the  victor}'.  Seven  ships  were  taken  ;  one  of  which  (\e 
Vengeur)  soon  after  foundered,  with  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  of  her  men.  Another  ship  of  the  line  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  «ea  during  the  engagement ;  and  sa  ra- 
pidly did  it  sinky  that,  according  to  lord  Howe's  narrative, 
not  a  man  was  saved.     Not  two  hundred  and  fifty  ineii 

36  So  /called  from  its  occurring  in  the  month  of  Thertniihr,  corres- 
pending  with  the  ktter  pan  of  July  and  the  former  part  of  August. 
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were  kiUed  in  the  victorious  fleet  ^  but  it  is  probable  that 
above  two  thousand  of  the  en^my  lost  their  lives,  and  that 
a  great  number  were  wounded*  ^ 

This  triumph  revived  the  declining  spirits  of  the  people. 
The  king,  visiting  the  fleet,  personally  thanked  the  chief 
conductor  of  its  operations,  and  applauded  the  valor  of  his 
^'maritinie  subjects. 

About  the  same  time,  his  majesty  acquired  a  new  crown. 
The  discontent  of  a  great  pnoportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Corsica,  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  France,  had 
induct  them  to  wish  for  a  new  government.  Paoli,  who 
had  returned  to  the  island,  encouraged  their  disafiection, 
and  was  therefore  marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
Parisian  convention :  but  he  eluded  an  order  for  his  arres^ 
and  procured,  from  the  seal  of  his  countrymen,  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  generalissimo.  Hostilities  broke  out  be- 
tween his  supporters  and  the  friends  of  the  republic :  and 
the  former  accepted  the  aid  of  admiral  Hood,  who,  with 
a  small  force,  wrested  Fomelli  and  San-Fiorenzo  from  the 
hands  of  the  conventional  party.  Bastia,  defended  by 
three  thousand  men  and  by  strong  works,  sustained  a 
spirited  siege,  in  which  the  alertness  and  intrepidity  of 
captain  Nelson  attracted  panegyrical  notice.  After  the 
French  had  been  dispossessed  of  this  post,  and  before 
Calvi  was  taken,  which  endured  a  siege  for  seven  weeks, 
the  Corsicans  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  prince  who  had 
assisted  them;  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  an  assembly, 
combining  the  most  general  representation  known  in  the 
island. 

Victor  Amadeus  rejoiced- at  the  transfer  of  Corsica  to 
a  member  of  the  coalition.  To  himself,  however,  the 
campaign  was  unfortunate.  The  enemy  failed  in  the 
first  attack  of  the  great  and  little  mountains  of  Cenis, 
but  prevailed  on  a  renewal  of  effort,  and  also  forced  St. 
Bernard.  On  the  side  of  Nice,  the  PiedmoQtese  were 
haraased  with  repeated  conflicts;  a|id  neither  they  nor 
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their  Austrian  associates  cofuld  prevent  the  French  from 
seizing  various  forts  and  socuq  inportaat  tcnms. 

On  the  Pyrenean  frontiera  at  Fraace  tod  Spaia^  the 
war  was  attended  with  more  remarkable  iocidems*     The 

*  count  de  I'Union  was  posted  with  thirty  thousand  men  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Tech,  near  Ceret;  but  he  waa  driven 
from  his  entrenchments  by^  general  Dugommier,  leaving 
fitteen  hundred  ef  hia  m^n^  and  ample  spoils,  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who  also  recovered  Port-Vendrc  and  Co- 
lioure.  Bellegarde  made  a  long^lefjpnce,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  thr*  marquis  de  Vallesantoro.  The  count  en«* 
deavoured  to  relieve  that  town  from  blockade ;  but  he 
was  repelled  by  the  skill  and  valor  0f  Augereau*  The 
garrison  being  in  want  of  provisions,  tlie  commandant  at 
length  surrendered  the  place.  After  an  interval  of  two 
months,  Dugornmier  directed  Augerean  to  assault  the 

^  works  near  the  Mouga,  that  a  way  might  be  opened  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Catalonian  province*  The  detaoh- 
xnent  met  with  success :  but,  while  tba  i;ommander  ia 
chief  was  preparing  to  improve  the  advantage,  he  lost  his 
life  by  a  random  shot,  Perigaon,  who  su^c^eded  him,  or* 
dered  a  general  attack,  and  forced  the  works  by  a  perse- 
vering energy  which  despised  the  danger  of 
death.  The  count  fell  in  the  defence  pf  his  c9ttD- 
try,  lamenting  the  disgrace  of  the^rmy  which  he  command* 
cd.  Figueras  now  surrendered,  and  nine  thousand  men 
were  made  prisoners.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Le  Franc  and  other  officers  dislodged  the  ^pa^iards  from 
different  posts :  Moncey  also  pushed  forward  in  defiance 
of  all  the  obstacles  raised  by  engineers ;  and  Tregeville 
i^aa  equally  fortunate.  Fontarabia  was  taken  without  die 
labor  of  a  siege :  so  was  St.  Sebastian :  Port-Passage  and 
Tolosa  were  likewise  seiaed.  The  province  of  Navarre 
was  better  defended  than  that  of  Biscay.  The  duke  of 
Ossupa,  injleed,  was  driven  wiih  considerable  loss  from 
Aoncevailes :  but  he  took  some  revenge  in  a  subsequent 
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conflict;  and,  though  again  repelled,  prevented  the  enemy 
(rom  reducing  Pampeluna^. 

The  French  had  aome  reason  to  boast  of  their  exploita 
in  Spain ;  but  their  succeas  in  H^Uaiid  was  more  decisive. 
After  the  conciuest  of  the  Netherlands,  Pichegru,  post- 
i>oning  the  siege  of  Breda,  resolved  to  drive  the  duke  of 
York  over  the  Maes.  When  he  had  reached  Hoogstra- 
teny  he.  attacked  the  outposts^th  success ;  and  the  duke 
retired  behind  the  Dommel.  The  French  pass^  that 
river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  stormed  the  post  of  Box- 
tel,  captured  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  baffled  the 
ethrts  of  general  Abercromby  for  it's  recovery.  The 
British  troops  and  their  associates  crossed  the  Maes, 
without  any  serious  molestation  from  the  enemy,  by 
whom,  however,  Creyecceur  was  quickly  reduced,  and 
whom  even  Bois^le-Duc  did  not  withsund  above  a.  fort- 
night. MoreaUf  whose  division  had  taken  Sluys,  now 
joined  Pichegru ;  and  these  able  oficers  boldly  pushed 
forward  to  the  conquest  of  Holland^. 

At  this  crisis,  the  burghers  <of  Amsterdam  manifested 
their  disinclination  to  the  existing  government,  and  their 
aversion  to  the  wan  The  hereditary  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  duke  of  York  having  repaired  to  that  town,  t(> 
propose  (among  other  objects)  an  inundation* of  the  neigh- 
boXiring  country,  they  resolved  to  counteract  the  mea« 
sure,  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  Though  popular 
meetings  were  prohibited,  they  assembled  in  the  square 
before  the  stadt*house,  and  voted  a  petition,  to  the  coun- 
cil of  regency,  not  only  against  the  scheme  of  inundation, 
but  also  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  stadt-holder's  plan.  They  deputed 
Visscher  and  two  other  persons  to  present  the  remote 
straslce,  which  was  answered  by  a  denial  of  the  adoption 

37  Annual  Register,  vol  XXXVI. 

38  Histoire  Chronologiqtin  dcs  Op^Srations  de  rAnn^e  du  Nord,  par 
Oivid,  chap.  13, 14. 
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of  cither  scbemc.  The  three  burghers  were  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  their  boldness  ;  but  their  associates 
in  opposition  wer(^  so  far  from  being  intimidated,  that 
they  continued  to  assemble,  not  tumultuoasly  but  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  formed  regular  companies  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital. 

A  c  inflict  which  had  a  considerable  effect  in  the  sub« 
sequent  operations  took  place  near  thr  Waal.     Pichegni 
disposed  his  troops  in  four  columns,  and  directed  them  to 
the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  hostile  line,  which  exten- 
ded from  Appelthem  to  Druvten.     Those  and 
Oct   19 

Other  posts  were  vigorously  attacked :  a  body 

of  emigrants  suffered  so  severely  that  few  escaped ;  and 
the  ranks  of  some  English  battalion's  were  alarmingly 
thinned,  before  the  duke  retreated  across  the  Waal.  The 
investment  of  the  strong  town  of  Grave  was  bow  comple- 
ted :  Venlo  was  taken  ;  and  Nimeguen  was  besieged  b^ 
general  Souham.  In  the  erection  of  batteries  for  this 
siege,  the  French  were  exposed  to  a  vigorous  attack  from 
a  select  corps,  consisting  chiefly  of  British  soldiers :  haU 
as  they  continued  their  operations  without  discourage- 
.ment,  the  duke  thought  proper  to  abandon  the 
place.  Maestricht  had  already  surrendered, 
after  a  siege  of  two  months  ;  and  a  short  interval  of  inac^ 
tion  followed  these  acts  of  warfare^* 

The  middle  class  of  the  Dutch  community  (and  great 
influence  is  usually  possessed  by  this  class  in  a  commer- 
cial republic)  apparently  wished  for,  rather  than  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  the  French.  That  wish  was  soon  gratified 
by  Pichegru's  renewal  of  hostilities.  A  frosty  winter 
promoted  the  views  both  of  the  French  convention  and 
of  the  disaSectt'd  party  in  Holland.  A  body  of  the  in- 
vaders crossed  the  Waal  in  boats  with  litde  effect.  They 
i^ftcrwards  passed  it  by  favor  of  the  ice,  but  were  driven . 

v9  Histoire  Chronologique,  par  DaTtd.— London  gazctti:. 
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back  with  loss.  They  re-crossed  it  with  aifgmented  force ; 
and  the  allies  'were  constrained  to  retire  over 
the  Leek,  and  afterwards  behind  the  Yssel. 

Avoiding  the  delays  that  might  attend  sieges,,  the 
Fr  :nch  now  advanced  into  the  provihce  of  Utrecht ;  and 
one  of  their  detachments  took  easy  possession  of  the  capi- 
tal of  that  territory.  Pichegru  penetrated  to 
Amsterdam,  and  offered  to  the  inhabitants  the  .  '  ' 
boon  of  Gallic  freedom.  The  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  fled  to  England,  whither  the  British  troops  at 
length  returned,  after  a  scries  of  dilEcultics.  and  dangers, 
aggravated  by  an  inclement  season. 

Two  proclamations  were  now  issued  at  Amsterdam,  one 
by  a  revolutionary  committee,  exhorting  the  people  to  re- 
main  quiet,  and  recommending  elections  of  national  depu- 
ties; the  other  by  those  representatives  of  the  French  re- 
public who  attended  the  army.  In  the  latter  it  was  affirm- 
ed, that  the  French  came  as  friends  of  the  Dutch,  and  only 
wished  to  rescue  them  from  the  ^rannous  yoke  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  the  tr^  acherous  stadt-holder. 
It  was  declared)  that  persons  and  property  should  be  pro- 
tected, religious  freedom  secured,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  country  provisionally  maintained ;  and  that  the  people, 
exercising  that  soven  ignty  which  was  their  indisputable 
right,  should  alone  enjoy  t];ie  power  of  modifying  or  al- 
tering their  constitution. 

The  provincial  representatives  of  the  province  of  Hol- 
land tooi\  commenced  their  deliberations  at  the  Hague. 
Peter  Paul  us,  whom  th«y  chose  for  their  president,  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  event  of  the  campaign,  and  on 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  them,  by  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  the  French  arms,  of  rearing  the  edifice  of  their 
liberty,  amidst  the  influence  of  virtue,  of  reason,  and 
philosophy,  and  restoring  peace,  security,  and  freedom. 
The  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  were  asserted  by  the  assembly.:  the  di- 
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stincdons  of  privileged  orders,  and  various  political  insti- 
tutions, were  abolished  ;  and  commlttc^es  of  public  safety, 
^  of  finance,^  and  of  military  organization,  were  appointed 
pro  tempore* 

The  new  municipality  of  Amsterdam  labored,  with 
zeal  and  success,  for  the  preservation  of  public  tranquil- 
lity* A  slight  tendency  to  a  partial  riot,  arising  from  an 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  a  continuance  of  the  establish- 
ed^ taxation,  was  easily  suppressed.  The  new  demands 
of  p^^ovisions,  clothing,  and  money,  for  the  use  of  the 
French  army,  were  granted  without  disorder,  and  witll 
little  complaint^.  Inquiries  were  made  into  the  abtiaes 
.of  the  late  government,  and  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank 

'  and  the  East  and  West  India  companies ;  and,  when  va- 
rious delinquenciesT  had  been  discovered,  many  officers 
were  dismissed  :  but  the  municipality  refused  to  gradfy 
the  vengeance  of  the  violent  democrats,  who,  fi»m  pdi-* 
tical  animosity,  rather  than  a  detestKtion  of  crimes,  wished 
for  the  punishment  of  the  chief  adherents  of  the  stadt« 
holder. 

As  soon  as  deputies  could  conveniently  be  chosen  for 
all  the  provinces,  a  general  assembly  was  holden  ;  and  one 
of  the  first  votes  ordained  the  abolition  of  the  dignity  of 
stadt-holder.  This  decree  was  productive  of  great  joy  at 
Amsterdam ;  and  a  republican  festival  was  celebrated,  to 
cement  the  union  between  the  Dutch  and  the  French. 

^  But  the  rising  friendship  suffered  some  diminution,  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  when  the  terms  bf  peace  and  alliance 
between  the  republics  were  communicated  to  the  world- 
By  one  of  the  articles,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  pay  one 
hundred  millions  of  livres  to  the  French  government, 
as  an  indemnification  for  the  charges  of  the  war  ;  and,  by 

40  In  rcqiiisitiont,  and  contributions  of  various  kindi,^  forced  ard 
voluntary,  the  French  (says  Mr.  Fell)  were  thou|;jat  to  have  levied.  In 
a  short  period,  a  sum  tieai*ly  amountiug  to  four  millions  sterling; — 
Tour  through  the  Batavian  RepnbHc, 
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SDodier,  to  mign  Dutch  Fhoiden  and  other  pants  of  their 
frontier,  under  the  promise  of  an  equivalent  from  the 
French  at  the  epoch  of  a  general  pe«ce«  They  were^ 
required  to  open  the  Scheldt  to  the  Belgians  and  the 
French,  and  suffer  the  hmer  to  garrison  Flushing ;  to 
emplof  f  in  aid  of  their  new  allies,  one  half  of  their  mili- 
tary force  (subject  to  the  command  of  French  generals) 
and  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  with  eighteen  frigates* 

This  treaty  rendered  the  United  Provinces  completely 
dependent  on  the  French  republic.  Gallic  fraternity 
proved  a  very  tnelEcacious  remedy  for  the  evils  imputed 
to  the  late  government.  The  trade  of  HoHaad  declined 
after  this  revolution.  The  people  were  impoverished  by 
fhf quern  defalcations  from  their  property ;  and,  as  they 
were  despised  by  their  new  masters,  they  had  no  prospect 
'  of  redress  if  they  should  presume  to  complain.  Their 
misfiMtuiieB  and  degradation  did  not  excite  the  compas- 
sioo  of  other  powers ;  for  they  were  considered  as  acces- 
aary  to  their  own  sufferings  and  disgrace. 

Orders  were  now  given  for  the  speedy  equipment  of 
a  fleet,  that  Ae  tyrants  of  the  sea  might  be  checked  in 
their  career.  But,  in  the  reduced  state  of  the  Dutch 
navy,  it  required  a  considerable  time  to  fit  out  a  respect- 
aUe  fleet ;  and,  when  ready  for  action,  it's  egress  from 
pore  nerved  only  to  add  to  the  glory  of  Britain* 

During^  operations  of  the  French  on  the  frontiers  of 
Holland,  soawe  individuals  who  were  supposed  by  the 
malice  of  party  to  be  well  affected  to  the  French  cause^ 
and  toctitied  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  republic  in 
this  counoy,  had  been  accused  of  treason,  and  subjected 
to  acrkttihal  process^ 

In  every  country,  my  dear  son,  there  are  seditious 
apirils,  eager  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  ail  the  errors  of  government.    They  study-' 

41  In  November,  1794. 
I  2   G 
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ously  propagate  jealousy  and  suspicion,  magnify  mini- 
sterial delinquency,  and  exaggerate  the  evib  under  which 
the  people  labor.     In   tfau  kingdom,  fortunately,  such 
characters  are  not  very  numerous,  compared  with  the 
general  population  of  the  empire ;  and,  even  at  die  rise 
of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  subject  roused  and 
inflamed  the  friends  of  liberty,   they  did  not  compose 
such  a  multitude  as  to  excite  a  serious  alarm.     We  must 
not  confound  the  parliamentary  opposers  of  a  minister,  or 
the  condemners  of  real  abuses  and  ^ievances,  with  the 
incendiaries  above-mentioned :   but,  amidst  die  rage  oi 
party,  the  distinction  was  scarcely  noticed ;  for  those  who 
presumed,  in  either  house,  to  question  the  patriotism  or 
the  political  ability  of  Mn  Pitt,   were  branded  widi  die 
odious  appellation  of  Jacobins,  and  stigmatised  as  enemies 
of  their  country,  though   they  were   apparendy   better 
friends  to  the  constitution  dian  that  minister  and  his  ad- 
vocates.   Some  free  speakers,  not  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, were  at  this  time  suspected  of  a  wish  to  subvert 
the  existing  government,  and  introduce  republican  inno- 
vations, while  tiiey  merely  professed  a  desire  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.     The  premier,  forgetting  his  own  de- 
darations  of  the  necessity  of  a  rdbrm,  resolved  to  insti- 
tute a  process  against  these  presumptuous  individuals, 
who  wished  to  purify  the  great  council  of  die  nation. 
Hardy,  who  was  the  first  in  the  indictment,  was  tried  for 
high  treason,  and  acquitted :  two  others,  of  whom  one 
was  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke,  were  also  pronounced  not 
guilty,  and  the  crown  lawyers  then  desisted  bom  the 
prosecution  of  the  rest.  Mr.  Windham,  and  other  sealots 
of  the  prerogative,  still  thought  them  guilty,  and  lament^ 
ed  the  iaefficacy  of  the  law.    But  the  friends  of  popular 
rights,  the  enemies  of  ministerial  tyranny,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  impartial  justice,  approved  the  deci8i<m  of  die 
jary- 
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LETTER  XIII. 

A  QmtimuUkm  qf  Eurofiean  HUtoty  to  the  Treaty  of  Camfio^ 
Formioy  m  1797. 

THE  easy  subjugation  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  convention. 
To  the  territories  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  the  French  had 
now  added  the  seventeen  provinces  which  were  formerly 
governed  by  the  house  of  Burgundy.  Holland,  indeed, 
was  not  annexed  in  form  to  the  dominions  of  the  great 
republic :  but  the  leaders  of  the  Parisian  assembly  in- 
tended and  expected  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
ostensible  rulers  of  the  newly-fraternised  state.  They 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  ud  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  to  diminish 
the  commercial  facilities,  and  check  the  maritime  triumphs 
of  Great-Britain. 

While  the  Dutch  thus  readily  submitted  to  the  sway  of 
France,  the  reluctant  Polanders  were  constrained  to  yield 
to  the  arms  of  potentates  who  affected  to  condemn  the 
encroachments  and  the  violence  of  the  republican  revo- 
lutionists. After  the  hostilities  of  the  year  1792,  the 
northern  empress  and  the  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to 
lighten,  by  a  second  partition,  the  political  burthen  of 
Stanislaus,  which,  they  pretended,  he  was  unqualified  to 
sustain  with  the  requisite  dignity.  The  Russian  troops 
were  therefore  directed  to  seize  a  great  extent  of  country 
from  the  Dwina  to  the  Niester ;  and  general  Krechctni- 
koff,  assuming  the  government  of  this  territory,  ordered 
all  the  inhabitants  to  uke  the  oath  of  alltrgiance  to  her 
imperial  majesty,  or  retire  from  th«*  districts  thus  trans- 
ferred. A  Prussian  army  followed  the  example  of  spoli- 
ation ;  and  several  provinces,  besides  the  cities  of  Dant- 
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z\c  and  Thorn,  were  wrested  from  the  Polish  dominion, 
with  the  assent  of  the  emperor  Francis.  These  acts  of 
injustice  were  pronounced  to  be  necessary  precautions 
against  the  conUgion  of  Jacobinical  principles,  which 
might  otherwise  infect  all  the  states  bordering  on  Poland* 
A  diet  bebg  convoked  at  Grodno,  the  deputies  w«re  es- 
posed  to  military  intimidation,  and  obliged  to  sanction  the 
new  dismemberment  so  imperiously  prescribed^ 

The  spirit  of  the  people  would  not  suffer  them  t% 
submit  tamely  to  the  violence  of  their  enendes.  They 
wished  for  a  leader  who  might  form  them  into  a  regnlar 
confederacy  ;  and  Kosciuszko  appeared^  to  diose  who 
had  influence  among  them,  to  be  well  qualified  for  that 
station.  He  bad  retired  into  Saxcmy,  with  Ignatius  Po- 
tocki,  Kolontay,  and  Zajonzek  ;  and  these  four  resolute 
patriots  declared  their  readiness  to  exert  their  energy  ia 
the  f:ause  of  freedom.  Zajonaek  repaired  to  Warsaw, 
and  privately  conferred  with  the  chief  mal-contents  j  while 
KosciuszkOf  on  the  frontiers,  anxiously  awaited  the  result 
of  their  consultations.  It  was  resolved  diat  an  insurrec- 
tion should  be  risqued;  but,  as  suspicion  was  exci- 
ted  among  the  Russians,  postponement  was  deemed  adnse* 
able.  Kosciussko  retired  into  Italy,  where  he  remained 
until  Zajonsek,  being  ordered,  as  a  propagator  of  sedi* 
tion,  to  banish  himself  from  the  Polish  territories,  in- 
formed him  that  his  countrymen  wished  him  to  ^ear 
among  them  without  delay,  as  a  better  opportuni^  mig^ 
not  soon  arise.  Madalinski,  who  commanded  a  regiment 
under  the  exisung  government,  refused  to  disband  it,  and 
erected  at  Cracow  the  standard  of  revolt.  Kosciuszko^  again 
presenting  himself  in  Polapd,  was  elected  chief  of  the  con- 
federacy. He  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  natioii,  and 
of  adherence  to  the  principles  stated  in  the  act  of  inaur- 
rectiop,  by  which  war  was  declared^  against  the  invaders 

1  On  the  24th  of  Septenbtr,  1793.    2  On  the  34th  of  Mareh,  1/94. 
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ot  the  rights  and  ind^peodence  of  Poland,  and  an  equal 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  guarantied  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  coantry.  So  extensive  was  the  power  grant- 
ed to  Kosdusako,  that,  if  it  had  been  committed  to  any 
one  who  did  not  (like  him)  onite  equity  and  moderation 
with  courage  and  ability,  patriots  might  have  thought  it 
dangerous  to  freedom :  but,  in  his  hands,  it  was  only  ex- 
ercised for  good  purposes'. 

The  Rusnans  at  Warsaw  suffered  severely  from  the  ani- 
mosity and  rage  of  d|e  Polanders.  General  Igelstrom  hav- 
ing arrested  many  suspected  individuals,  the  confederates 
aeiied  the  arsenal,  and  attacked  the  Russians,  of  whom  about 
fifteen  hundred  fell,  while  the  rest  escaped  to  the  camp  of 
the  Prussian  general  Wolki.  The  patriot  chief  had  already 
routed  seven  diousand  of  the  enemy :  but  he  was  subject- 
ed to  a  similar  misfortune  by  the  personal  exertions  of 
Frederic  WiHiam  in  a  battle  near  PiUczka.  That  prince 
was  afterwards  compelled,  by  the  defenders  of  a  strong 
post,  to  retreat  with  some  loss  of  honor. 

Near  Brsesci,  the  Polanders  under  Sirakowski,  formed 
in  three  compact  columns,  urere  attacked  by  the  Russians 
with  great  vigor.  One  column  destroyed  many  of  the 
assailants,  but  could  not  elude  defeat.  The  other  two  di- 
visions retired  to  Corochin,  and  took  possession  of  an 
advantageous  height,  which,  however,  they  quitted  on  the 
approach  of  general  Islenief.  Of  three  thousand  men 
who  composed  one  of  the  retiring  columns,  very  few 
escaped  death,  or  even  deigned  Id  implore  mercy:  in  the 
other  corps,  an  opportune  dispersion  rendered  the  slaughter 
less  considerable.  Another  sanguinary  conflict  took  place 
in  a  wood,  to  die  advantage  of  the  Russians ;  and,  from 
Dobrzin,  the  Polanders  were  dislodged  with  little  difficulty* 

3  ViedeCfttliArine,parCssUrtytonK  ii^— Hbtoire  du  Regne  de 
Frederic  GuiUaumsy  par  S^gor. 
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In  these  actionsf  above  twelve  thousand  of  the  vanquish- 
ed are  said  to  have  lost  their  hves«. 

After  some  inferior  operations,  an  important  engage- 
ment occurred  at  Matcbeviti'  The  baron  de  Fcrsen, 
hearing  that  Kosciuaako  expected  to  be  joined  by  Poniiii- 
ski,  resolved  to  attack  him  belbre  the  junction  cooU  be  ef- 
fected. Denisoflfs  division,  animated  radfter  4han  fistigued 
by  a  difficuh  nocturnal  march,  first  assaulted  die  enemy* 
The  rest  of  the  army  came  up  about  sun-rise  ;  and  the 
batde  raged  beyond  mid-day.  Kosctusako  was  then  con- 
vinced of  the  inutility  of  ulterior  resistance.  About  six 
thousand  of  his  adherents  lay  dead  on  die  field;  and 
sixteen  hundred  were  wounded  or  captured.  He  endea- 
voured to  escape  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  but  was 
overtaken  by  some  Cosacks,  one  of  whom,  not  knowing 
kiro,  thrust  a  spear  into  his  back.  Failing  senseless  from 
his  horse,  he  was  taken  to  a  monastery,  when  one  at  hia 
officers  had  intimated  that  he  was  the  commander-in-chtef. 
Chirurgical  aid  was  administered  to  him ;  and  he  was  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  Petersburg^. 

The  reduction  of  Warsaw  being  the  great  object  of 
Souvoroff,  he  sent  orders  to  Dorfelden  and  Fersen  to  join 
him  in  his  way  to  Ptaga,  a  suburb  of  the  capital.  At 
Kobylka,  Islenief  routed  a  Polish  detachment;  and  odier 
advantages  were  obtained  over  the  unfortunate  natives. 
When  the  two  generals  arrived  with  dieir  tnx>pa,  Souvo- 
roff had  twenfy-two  thousand  men  under  his  command  : 
and  he  prepared  with  his  usual  activity  and  seal  for  an 
attack  of  the  entrenchments  of  Praga.  He  offered  an 
amnesty  to  the  revolutionists,  if  they  would  submit  widi- 
out  farther  contest;  but  they  rejected  overtures  wludi 
involved  their  return  to  a  state  of  slavery. 

4  Histoire  des  Cantpagnes  de  Suworow,  tome  ii. 

5  On  vhe  10th  of  Oct-ber,  1794. 

6  Histoire  dea  Campaisnes  de  SuworoWy  tome  ii, 
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As  soon  as  the  Russian  anny  had  reached  the  suburb 
three  batteries  were  erected  in  the  night :  the  points  o£ 
attack  were  then  fixed;,  and  seven  colttttns  commenced 
their  operations.  The  two  fifst  divisions  were  harassed, 
in  every  direction  except  the  rear,  by  a  vigorous  fire : 
but,  being  well  supported  by  some  squadrons  of  chasseurs 
they  surmounted  all  obstacles,  and,  rushing  into  the  place, 
pursued  their  adversaries  through  die  streets,  slew  about 
two  thousand,  and  drove  one  thousand  into  the  Vistula. 
Hie  tUrd  and  fourth  columns,  having  passed  with  diffi- 
euky  a  sandy  hill,  poietrated  within  the  works,  put  a 
body  of  horse  to  flight  with  the  bayonet,  seieed  one  bat- 
tery after  another,  and  flanked  the  Polanders.  In  this 
scene  of  action,  a  regiment  of  Jews  made  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  at  length  suffered  total  destruction.  The 
vest  of  the  divisions  forced  the  entrenchments  with  ce- 
lerity, deared  the  space  between  those  works  and  the 
interior  fortifications  of  the  suburb,  and  filled  the  streejts 
with  heaps  of  dead.  Some  thousands,  stopped  by  the 
river  in  dieir  flight,  were  massacred  by  their  savage  foes, 
who  did  not  even  spare  the  weaker  sex,  or  helpless  age. 
At  lewt  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  killed  or  drowned ; 
fourteen  tbooannd  were  nuuie  prisoners,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  soon  released,  and  sent  to  Warsaw^ 

ConfowMkd  by  the  success  of  the  invaders,  the  magi- 
strates of  the  capital  sent  deputies  with  offers  of  submis- 
ttOB.  Souvotoff  promised  a  full  security  of  persons  and 
INTOperty,  if  the  troops  and  all  the  inhabitants  would  im- 
Biediately  deliver  up  their  arms.  The  soldiery  under 
Waorodiewski,  the  successor  of  Kosciussko,  were  in- 
clined to  carry  off  the  king  and  ^1  the  Russian  prisoners ; 
but  the  magistrates  opposed  that  intention,  and  ordered 
the  people  to  resist  the  troops.  The  general  then  resign- 
ed Us  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  the  su- 

7  KsT.  3»  If94d— Hiiloirc  dea  Csmpspics  dc  Suvorow,  tome  ii. 
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pitme  council,  dedarag  that  he  had  no  farther  meaas  of 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  republic.  Stanialaua  now 
liberated  the  Rusaian  capdvea;  and  Souvoroff  entered 
Warsaw  in  triumphal  procession.  The  keys  of  the  cily 
were  presented  to  him ;  and,  looking  toward  the  scene  of 
the  late  carnage,  he  is  said  to  have  embraeed  the  magtr 
strates  with  a  suffusion  of  tears* 

Thus  was  the  Polish  revolution  teiasinnted  by  die  hand 
of  violence.  The  new  con^hution  was  aamhilicaed,  as 
incoQsistent  with  the  views  of  the  coofiMlerate  powers. 
They  declared,  that  it  was  no  longer  expedient  to  have  a 
separate  king  for  Poland ;  and  a  durd  partlnoo,  a  find 
spoliation,  ensued.  The  pahtinates  of  Cracow,  Chdin, 
and  Lublin,  with  other  territories,  were  aaaigned  to  the 
house  of  Austria:  Warsaw  and  other  considerable  towns 
were  included  in  the  Prussian  share ;  and  the  caarina  ex- 
tended her  acquisitions  to  the  centre  of  Pobnd.  The 
estates  of  many  patriots  were  coniscated:  Kos^uaako 
and  his  chief  associates  were  inq>risoned  ;  and  StaniihuB 
was  deprived  of  the  royal  dignity,  receiving  assorances, 
however,  of  protection  and  support^. 

In  private  life,  many  (it  ib  to  be  hoped)  are  ^  too  fond 
of  the  right  to  pursue  the  eocpedimi.^  But  princes  seem 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  bound  by  ordinate 
rules  of  rectitude  or  justice.  Policy  and  espedieacy 
form  the  leading  principles  of  their  conduct. 

This  settlement  was  highly  satisfiBictory  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  being  no  longer  inspired  with  the  aeal  of 
anti-Gallican  hostility,  was  inclined  to  revert  to  a  pacific 
system.  He  even  consented  to  resign  that  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Cleves  which,  was  situated  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Rhine,  that  the  French  convention  might  be  induced 
April  5  ^^  gratify  him  with  a  pacification.  That  assiemUy 
acceded  to  his  wish ;  and  he  aho,  at  the  request 

8  Vie  de  Cstharine»  tome  u. 
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6f  the  impernddiet,  oflered  himself  as  a  mediator  between 
the  republip  and  the  court  of  Vienna* 

The  members  of  opposition,  m  the  British  parliament, 
freely  stigmatised  his  character,  for  the  neglect  of  those 
engagements  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  prose- 
cute the  war  wrth  extraordinary  vigor  in  the  preceding 
campaign ;  for  he  had  accepted  the  money  offered  to  him 
by  a  prodigal  cabinet,  and  employed  it  against  the  Po- 
landers  rather  than  against  the  French.     The  speakers  of 
the  same  party  also  censured  the  ministry  for  not  having 
opened  a  negotiation  for  peace  ;  but  the  mjijority  of  both 
houses  deemed  the  French  government  too  unsettled  to 
authorise  the  hope  of  a  permanent  aceommodatimi.    The 
hopes  rather  than  the  expectations  of  the  same  members 
were  disappointed  at  the  result  of  a  trial  which  had  been 
protracted  to  the  eighth  year.     It  was  generally,  I  may 
sa^  universally,  supposed,  that  the  high  court  of  peers 
would  not  pronounce  Mr.  Hastings  guilty  of  high  crimes, 
or  even  of  misdemeanors ;  and  indeed,  after  a  course  of 
nugatory  litigation,  he  was  acquitted  of  every  charge. 
The  members  of  such  a  court  do  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  the  rules  of  inferior  courts,  in  which, 
when  guilt  is  clear,  character  or  services  do  not  influence 
the  verdict.     They  arc  inclined  to  balance  useful  acts  or 
judicious  measures  against  delinquency,  and  to  acqiit  the 
able  governor  where  strict  justice  would  condemn  the 
plunderer  or  the  oppressor.     I  may  add,  that  a  wish  to 
gratify  the  sovereign  probably  influenced  many  of  the 
noble  judges.     The  declared  opinion  of  the  chief  minis- 
ter of  the  crown,  against  the  accused  person,  had  little 
weight  in  this  instance,  because  it  was  concluded  that  he 
was  not  particularly  desirous  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
governor-general. 

The  debates  of  the  convention  was  more  acrimonious 
than  those  of  the  parliament.  The  subvert*  r?i  of-  the 
Robespierrean  dominatipn  had  frequent  and  warm  con« 
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tests  with  those  deputies  who  were  still  ioflamed  with  the 
Jacobinical  mania  j  and  the  former  did  Dot  triumph  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes,  before  the  Girondist  members  who 
had  been  secluded  by  the  tyrant  (to  the  number  of  seven- 
ty-three) were  permitted  to  resume  their  seats. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  accomplices  of 
Robespierre,  Le-Gendre  proposed  that  Parrere,  BiUaud 
de  Varennes,  Vadier,  and  Collot  d^Herbois,  should  be 
arrested  as  enemies  of  the  nation*  Barrere  endeavoured 
to  exculpate  himself  by  alleging,  that  he  had  oierely 
acted  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  OHivention,  and 
the  general  sense  of  the  people  :  but  thb  evasive  defence 
was  unavailing :  and  the  four  obnoxious  deputies  were 
put  under  a  guard  in  their  own  houses.  It  was  afterwaids 
voted  that  they  should  be  banished ;  and,  when  the  Ja- 
cobins had  in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  them,  they  were 
sent  to  the  coast.  Carrier  had  already  been  guillo^ned ; 
and  Fouquier-Tinville,  with  fifteen  judges  and  Junnrs  of 
the  revolutiondiy  tribunal,  deservedly  suffered  the  same 
punishmen'. 

The  Jacobins  were  so  enraged  at  these  acts  of  justice, 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  convention.  A 
tumultuary  assemblage  of  men,  and  of  clamor- 
^^  ~  '  ous  women,  approached  the  hall,  demanding 
bread  and  the  constitution  of  the  year  1793.  The  gates 
were  forced  ;  and  the  insurgents,  some  of  whom  trampled 
upon  the  deput}*  Ferraud,  spread  themselves  over  the  exte- 
rior court.  They  were  repelled  by  the  guards,  but  soon 
renewed  the  attack.  They  poured  into  the  hall,  shot  a 
citiacn  who  oflended  them,  and  also  murdered  Ferraud, 
who  threw  himself  between  some  musquets  and  the  pre- 
sident. Boissy  d' Anglas  then  filled  the  chair ;  and,  while 
horrid  imprecations' and  menaces  assailed  him,  he  exhi- 
bited a  philosophic  calmness  and  magnanimity  which 
over-awed  the   assassins.    They  urged  him  to  give  a 
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written  assent  to  their  wishes  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
Jacobin  constitution  and  the  release  of  the  terrorists.  He 
peremptorily  refused  ;  and  Vernier,  who  afterwards  took 
the  chajr,  was  equally  firm.  The  committees  of  govem- 
^  ment  deputed  Le-Gendre  to  restore  tranquillity ;  but  the 
insurgents  ordered  the  arrest  of  those  administrative  bo*' 
dies.  A  faithful  battalion  interfered,  and  apprehended 
the  men  who  were  proceeding  to  execute  that  order  ;  the 
ruffians  retreated  in  confusion  ;  and  the  convention  voted 
the  arrest  even  of  many  of  it's  members.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  the  assembly  soothed  by  concessions  the 
battalions  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine ;  but,  when  the 
malcontents  of  that  suburb  had  rescued  a  condemned 
assassin  from  the  fate  which  he  deserved,  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  obliged  to  surrender  Jacobm  criminals.  Nine- 
teen of  the  most  active  malcontents  were  beheaded ;  and 
eight  deputies  were  afterwards  tried  for  a  concern  in  the 
commotions.  Six  of' these  were  condemned  to  death; 
three  of  whom  stabbed  themselves  to  avoid  a  public  exe- 
cution^. 

The  murders  committed  by  the  Jacobins  had  left  such 
keen  sensations  of  revenge  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
dieir  countrymen,  that  a  re-action  of  cruelty  coqn- 
menced  after  the  return  of  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
whose  names  had  been  erased  from  the  list  of  obnoxious^ 
emigrants.  Rrgretting  the  loss  of  their  relatives,  and 
finding  their  habitations  occopied  by  assassins,  they  were 
inflamed  with  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  vengeance;  and 
assassinations  and  massacres*  in  which  not  a  few  innocent 
victims  were  sacrificed,  were  perpetrated  in  various  pro- 
vinces, but  more  particularly  in  the  southern  departments. 
At  Lyons,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  supposed  Jicobms 
or  terrorists  were  sacrificed  by  the  friends  of  monarchy, 
who  alleged  that  the  convention,  satisfied  with  the  exom- 

9  Histoire  Secrete,  par  Pajjcs,  livre  xxvixi. 
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plan'  punUhment  of  the  leading  barbariaas,  aeelbed  will- 
ing to  spure  the  subaltern  banditti.  At  Marseilles,  a 
greater  number  suffered  :  at  Aix  and  Aries,  similar  scenes 
'  excited  horror.  These  massacres  did  not  constitute  the 
proper  mode  of  punishing  guilt :  but  the  anarchists,  who 
had  wantonly  sported  with  the.  lives  of  their  fellow-creap* 
tures,  had  no  right  to  censure  these  acts  of  retaiiatton^^. 

The  violence  of  the  emigrants  induced  the  legislature^ 
after  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  at  Toulon,  to  re* 
voke  the  amnesty,  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  most  deter- 
mined  assistants  of  the  English  in  thtit  town;  and  theae 
were  declared  to  be  still  liable  to  capital  punishment  ai 
traitorous  emigrants.  All  who  had  been  diapossessed  of 
their  newly-acquired  property  on  the  return  of  it's  former 
possessors,  were  ordered  to  be  reinstated  without  delay ; 
and  the  constituted  authorities  were  desired  to  attend 
with  incessant  vigilance  to  the  establishment  of  tranqnilli- 
ty  and  order.  Much  blood,  however,  continued  to  be 
shed  in  the  south  by  the  virulence  of  party  and  the  fury 
of  revciige".  • 

The  war  was  renewed  with  vigor  on  the  southern  fron- 
tiers, with  a  view  of  intimidating  the  Spaniards  into  a 
peace.  The  French  troops  in  that  quarter  had  been  se- 
verely harassed  by  disease;  and  the  great  loss,  conse- 
quent on  that  dreadful  visitation,  had  delayed  the  open-- 
ing  of  a  new  campaign :  but  their  eflbrta  were  then  so 
well-directed,  that,  although  the  Spaniards  had  sometimes 
the  advantage,  additional  conquests  attended  the  repub- 
lican arms.   The  duke  of  Alcudia,  whose  influence  sway* 

10  Frcron  stigmatized  the  authors  of  these  barbarities  M/erobiouB 
jind  cowardly  assassins.  They  deserved  the  keen  reproach:  but  he  and 
lu8  associates,  who  directed  the  horrible  slau^rhter  at  Toulon  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  English,  equally  merited  such  epithets. 

XX  Uistoire  de  la  R^publique  Francoise,  depois  la  S^aration  de  la 
Convention  Nationale,  jusqu'  a  la  Conclusion  de  la  Paix  entrc  la  France 
et  VEmp^rcur,  par  Fwtjn  dc»-Qdoi^rds  j  tome  i.  chap,  3- 
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ed  tke  Spaniab  cabinet^  now  advisod  the  king  to  make 
peace. 

The  Italian  tjuranch  of  the  war  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
lerritories  of  Genoa^  whose  neutrality  was  not  respected 
by  ekher  party.  General  De  Vins  attacked  the  French 
with  success  neat  Vado :  hut,  when  that  comcnander  en<f 
gaged  Schemer  in  the  valley  of  Loano,  seven  thousand  of 
the  Auspians  and  dieir  associates  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  made  prisoners.  Nelson,  who  served  on  that  coaat 
imder  admiral  Hotham„  manifested  his  seal  and  alertness 
ID  the  capture  or  destruction  of  store-ships ;  and  the  ad-* 
miraU  in  two  engi^ments,  dinunished  the  naval  force  of 
the  republic* 

At  a  time  when  the  Austrians,  and  the  troops  of  the 
empire,  expected  a  long  respite  from  attack,  as  the 
French  seemed  to  be  unprepared  to  crcksa  the  Rhine,  a  • 
considerable  force  passed  that  river,  and  aeiaed  Dussel- 
dorff*  Another  army  took  Manheim ;  but  the  French 
were  soon  after  routied  near  that  ei^,  and  were  at  length 
driven  from  it :  yet  they  prevented  the  victors  from  ad* 
vancing/o  Luxembourg,  which  had  been  reduced  early 
in  the  campa^.  Jourdau  was  twice  assailed  in  the  Pa* 
btinate  with  an  impetuosity  which  enforced  his  retreat. 
His  troops  encroached  on  the  line  of  demarcation  within 
which  the  French  government  had  adjusted  with  the 
Prussian  monarch  an  agreement  of  neutrality ;  9pd  they 
committed,  horrible  murders  a^d  devastations  in  their 
xasacWK 

A  bold  attack  wpon  a  strong  camp  near  Af  cuta  led  to 
farther  success  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians.  Clairfait, 
assisted  by  Coloredo,  Wemeck,  and  other  able  officers, 
made  judicious  arrangements  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
double  line  of  entrenchments  did  not  long  resist  the  simul- 
taneous efforts  of  four  divisions*    About  three  thousand 

13  Gazette  of  Nor.  It 
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of  the  French  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  sixteen  hun- 
dred of  their  adversaries ;  the  prisoners  were  two  thou- 
s  nd  in  number,  and  the  artillery  seized  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  six  pieces,  besides  forty-three  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  Genera]  Nauendorff  af- 
terwards obtained  an  advantage  near  Kirrh-heim,  and 
stormed  the  post  of  Rockenhausen.  Oppenheim  and  other 
places  were  also  taken,  and  the  Paladnate  was,  for  a  time, 
fully  recovered. 

The  desultory  and  desolating  war  in  La  Vendee  had 
been  closed,  after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  by  a  treaty 
diat  was  advantageous  to  the  insurgents :  but  it  was  now 
renewed,   either  because  the  terms  of  peace  were  not 
^  strictly  observed  by  the  governing  power,  or  because  die 
leaders  of  the  royalists  were  encouraged  by  the  British 
ministry  with  hopes  of  success.  Before  the  re-commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  death  of  the  young  prince, 
to  whom  the  adherents  of  the  late  king  gave  the 
designation  of  Louis  XVII^,  was  announced  to  the  worid. 
It  was   attributed  to  the  scrofula  by  the  persons  who 
opened  his  body :  but  the  persecutions  which  he  suffered, 
and  the  squalid  and  comfortless  state  in  which  he*lived, 
evidently  hastened  his  dissolution*'.     His  ancle,  Louis 
Stanislaus  Xavier,  now  assumed  the  royal  title,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  to  animate  the  friends  of  his  family.    To 
the  supporters  of  the  titular  king  speedy  assistance  was 
promised  by  our  sovereign  :  but  no  one  could  very  con- 
fidently expect  that  so  small  a  force  as  that  which  was 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Bretagne  would  effectually  serve  the 
royal  cause,  or  materially  injure  the  interests  of  the  re- 
public. Mr.  Windham,  however,  who  was  then  secretary 
at  war,  was  of  opinion  that  the  emigrants  ought  to  make 

13  He  w&s  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  «ge.  His  elder  broUier  died 
In  1789»  in  his  eighth  year.  His  sister,  Maria  Theresa  Charlotte,  was 
exc lunged  for  the  deputies  arrested  by  Dumouriez,  sent  to  the  court 
of  yiennay  and  oiarricd  to  her  cousin  the  duke  d'Angoulcme. 
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some  retuni,  in  acthre  seal,  far  the  protection  which  they 
had  received  from  the  Briush  govemmeot  i  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  tha^  a  considerable  part  of  their  num- 
ber should  be  transported  to  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon, 
with  such  French  prisoners  as  could,  without  actual  com- 
pulsion, be  prevuled  upon  to  embark  in  the  enterprise. 
Soon  after  their  landing,  thej  were  joined  by  many  of 
the  Breton  insurgents;  and  the  count  de  Puisaye  dis- 
persed many  copies  of  a  manifesto,  announcing  his  wishes 
for  the  restoration  of  Lawful  government,  and  inviting  his 
countrymen  to  co-operate  in  so  just  a  cause.  Fort  Pen- 
thievre  wss  taken  after  a  short  siege  ;  and  various  con- 
flicu  ensued,  while  Hoche  was  preparing  to  overwhelm 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  Assisted  by  the  treachery 
of  deserters,  he  re-took  the  fort,  and  advanced  with  an 
army  which  the  emigrants  and  their  associates  could  not 
long  withstand.  Sombreuil  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  while 
the  British  vessels  were  receiving  numerous 
fugitives  ;  and  he  and  his  division  did  not  sur-  ^  ^ 
render  before  Hoche  (as  the  emigrants  declared)  had 
promised  that  they  should  be  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Of  the  wretched  captives  who  had  no  opportunity 
of  embarking,  about  three  hundred  (among  whom  were 
Sombreuil  and  the  bishop  of  Dol)  were  quickly  condemn- 
ed to  death,  and  shot  at  Quiberon  and  at  Vannes ;  and 
many  others  afterwards  suffered. 

While  the  French  were  rejoicing  in  this  success,  addi- 
tional joy  arose  from  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Spain. 
Tallien  announced  the  former  intelligence  amidst  rap- 
turous applause :  Treilhard,  from  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  reported  the  latter  in  an  animated  tone.  Having 
spoken  of  some  operations  against  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Spain  is  nd^ longer  the  enemy 
of  France."  The  terms  which  he  recited  were  favour- 
able to  the  republic,  which v  for  condescending  to  restore 
what  it's  arms  had  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  in  Europe, 
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obtained  a  vduable  i^artt-of  Anertcantefrttoryi— Hsnttiely, 

the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Dbitiingo.     This  treaty  was  Hego- 

tinted  for  the  French  by  Barthelertir^  envoy  to  the  Swiss 

cantons,  and  signed  at  Barte  by  him  and  don 

^  ^••^'  Domingo  d^Yrrarte.  -Barthelemi,  in  the  fellow* 
ing  month,  concluded  a  pacification  with  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  who  was  cotastTained  towfthdrawhis  troops 
from  the  British  service.        • 

The  terms  to  which  his  cathblic  majesty  agfeed,  Were 
Buch  as  evinced  liis  eagerness  for  peace.  Re  dreaded  the 
effect  of  iJie  French  arms,  which  his  people  were  not  suf- 
ficiently warlike  to  withstand  ;  and,  with  reference'  to  the 
opinions  which  the  Jacobins  so  industriously  propagated, 
he  imagined  that  they  would  spread  more  rapidly  in  con- 
cert with  victorious  operations  in  the  field,  than  during 
the  prevalence  of  peace.  Itnpressed  with  such  sentiments, 
he  disregarded  the  persuasions  of  the  British  court  to  a 
cootinuance  of  hostilities,  and  trusted  to  the  barrier  of 
law  and  usage  which  he  might  erect  against  Jacobinical 
doctrines. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  French  government  to  draw 
the  Spanish  monarch  into  an  alliance,  that  his  navy  uHgbt 
be  employed  against  the  English.  It  was  tber^re  hmted 
to  him,  that  it  would  be  adviseable  to  strengthen  his  ma- 
rine. In  the  mean  time,  lord  Bridport  and  vicewidmiral 
Cornwaliis  sustained  against  the  French  the  honor  of  the 
British  flag.  The  lattdr  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  very  su- 
perior force  ;  which,  for  a  whole  day,  made  a  show  of 
hostile  intentions,  but,  instead  of  seriously  dndeavouring 
to  overwhelm  him,  merely  kept  up  a  desultory 
June  .  £^^^  i^j^  ^^^  yfrert  in  high  spirits,  and  wished 
to  engage  closely ;  but  prudence  would  not  allow  him  to 
incur  such  a  risque.  His  readiness  for  action,  and  the 
spirited  conduct  of  sir  Charley  Cotton  and  sir  Erasmus 
Gower,  who  commanded  the  ships  which  were  most  ex- 
posed)  intimidated  the  French  into  a  cessation  of  ccmflict. 
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Bridport  was  more  fortunate  than  the  vice*adiniral,  with- 
out possessing  greater  courage  or  ability.     He 
attacked  tv?elve  ships  of  the  line  with  ten  sail,      ^^^ 
and  compelled  three  to  surrender :   the  rest  escaped  into 
the  port  of  i'Orient". 

The  contest  for  colonial  power  was  prosecuted  with 
spirit.  An  armament  had  been  sent  to  Martinique,  and 
descents  were  made  on  three  parts  of  the  coast.  When 
the  invaders  had  seized  the  strong  post  of  Sourier,  gene- 
ral Rochambeau  offered  to  surrender  the  island,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  English  would  engage  to  restore  it  to  Louis 
A VII.  if  he  should  ever  be  actual  king,  or  to  the  nation, 
if  the  republic  should  be  acknowlegtd  at  a  general  peace 
by  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.  Sir  Charles  Grey  rejectt 
ed  the  limited  offer,  and  demanded  absolute  submission* 
Fort  St.  Louis,  which  defended  the  chief  town  of  the 
island,  was  stormed  by  the  captain  of  the  Zebra  sloop 
(Faulknor,)  whose  courage  was  so  tinctured  with  feroci- 
ty, that  he  shot  a  seaman  who  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
dangerous  service.  The  governor  now  consented  to  the 
surrender  of  the  remaining  posts.  St.  Lucia  was  added 
to  the  British  dominions  without  the  loss  of  one  life  on 
the  part  of  the  invaders  -,  and  Guadaloupe  was  reduced 
within  ten  days  by  the  active  vigor  and  zealous  co-opera- 
tion of  the  soldiers  and  seamen^'* 

Disease  soon  embittered  the  military  success  of  the  new 
occupants  of  Guadaloupe.  Victor  Hugues,  a  bold  adven- 
turer, who  had  risen  from  a  low  station  to  the  rank  of  si 
national  representative  and  republican  commissioner,  land- 
ed with  a  small  force,  which  he  soon  augmented  by  draw-> 
ing  mulattoes  and  negroes  to  his  standard  ;  and  the  Eng" 
lish,  harassed  by  his  hostilities,  suffered  him,  after  great 
loss  on  both  sides,  to  re-take  the  island* 
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St;.  Lucia  was  afterwards  recovered  by  ?he  French  who 
wer^,  however,  again  dispossessed  of  it  m  a  subsequent 
[  year*     A  'part  of  Hispaniota  or  St.  Domingo,  had  in  1/93 

I  been  voluntarily  transferred  to  the  English  by  the  colo- 

f  nists,  amidst  the  dreadful  dissensions  which  rendered  the 

island  a  scene  of  misery ;  and  in  the  next  year,  they  redu- 
ced Port-au-Prince,  where  they  captured  some  valuable 
I  ships,  biit,  by  the  tardiness  of  their  movements,  gave  the 

French  commissioners  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  am- 
ple treasures.  *  For  some  years,  a  shadow  of  power  was 
retained  by  the  English  in  divided  settlements. 

Resenting  the  subserviency  of  the  Dutch  or  Bataviiin 
republic  to  the  French,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ordered 
an  attack  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  colonies 
belonging  to  his  late  allies.  Mr.  Bit)oke,  governor  of  St. 
Helena,  without  waiting  for  instructions,  sailed  whh  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  some  India-men,  and  a  small  land 
force,  in  the  hope  of  taking  the  Cape  by  a  cOUp/k  tndn  : 
but,  learning  in  his  way  that  sir  George  Keidi  filphios- 
tone  had  been  directed  to  undertake  an  expedition  for 
that  purpose,  he  returned  to  the  seat  Of  his  government. 
Elphinstone  and  general  Craig  took  Slmon's-town  ;  but 
their  farther  success  was  doubtful,  until  fresh  troops  arri- 
ved.   The  Dutch  then  behaved  with  pusillani- 

*^^  mity;  and  the  governor  of  Cape-town  capitula- 
ted. The  territories  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in  the  isfauid 
of  Ceylon  were  also  reduced,  as  well  as  those  in  die  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  convention  were  pleased  with 
the  success  of  their  efforts  for  a  diniinution  of  the  number 
of  their  foreign  enemies^  they  endeavoured  to  prolong 
their  power  by  a  decree  which  provided  for  the  continu- 
ance of  two-thirds  of  the  assembly  in  a  legislative  capa- 
city. This  ordinance  gave  great  offence  to  the  advocates 
of  the  right  of  popular  election,  whose  disgust  was  in- 
flamed by  the  suggestions  of  the  aristocratic  party.    The 
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majori^  of  voters  in  the  primary' asseiDbKes,  favored  that, 
arbitrary  diccrce :  but  the  sections  of  Paris)  affirming  that 
the  apfirages  had  oot  been  accurately  or  fjairly  collectedt 
refused  to  submit  to  this  decision.     They  declared  their , 
sittipga  permanent,  issuc^d  prodacnations  against  the  tyran-  , 
ny  of  the  convention,  and  levied  an  army  in  defeiy:e  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.     The  leaders  of  the  con- 
federacy were,  Le-Maitre,  a  Spaniard  named  Marchena, 
the  poet  La-Harpe,  and  La-^Fond.  The  acting  general  was 
DanicaOy  who  had  served  against  the  roya^sts  in  La. 
Vendee..    According  to  his  aQcount,  the  troops  of  the 
sections  did  not  fire  first ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by  M.  Pages 
that  they  were  the  aggressors.     They  were  destitute  of 
artillery, and  ill-provided  with  ammunition;  and, therefore, 
the  conflict  was  not  of  long  duration.    Bona- 
parte had  a  considerable  share  in  the  easy  vic- 
tory obtained  over  the  insurgents,  pf  whom  two  thousand 
five  bundled  were  cruelly  slaughtered.   **  These  victims,'* 
said  some  members  of  the  national  council,  ^^  were  chiefly 
royalists,  and  deserve  no  regret." 

While  the  remembrance  of  this  insurrection  was  yet 
lively,  the  convention  ceased  to  govern  France ; 
an  assembly  which  commenced  it's  bold  career 
with  an  unjust  process  againt  a  patriotic  prince,  con- 
tinued it's  progress  for  three  years  through  scenes  of 
multiplied  horror,  and  perpetrated  every  excess  of  rapine 
and  every  enormity  of  murder,  that  could  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  unfeeling  barba- 
rians. 

By  the  new  constitution,  five  hundred  men,  in  the 
youthful  vigor  of  life,  were  to  form  one  legislative  coun- 
cil; and  two  hundred  and  fifty,  above  forty  years  of  age, 
were  to  compose  another  assembly.  Laws  were  to  ori- 
ginate in  the  fornver,  and  to  be  submitted  to  the  appro- 
bation or  rejection  of  the  latter.  Five  directors,  chosen 
by  the  legislature,  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
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cutive  pow^r.  These  three*  divisions  of  the  political  ' 
body  were  compared  to  the  imagination  which  conceives, 
the  wisdom  which  deliberates  and  revises,  and  the  move- 
ment which  executes  and  carries  into  effect.  In  the  con- 
vention, all  powers  were  absurdly  united :  but,  in  the 
new  plan,  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  were  not 
sufficiently  connected.  The  directory  had  not  that  close 
affinity  with  the  legislature  which  the  strength  of  govem- 
xnent  required,  or  that  allowed  power  which  would  sway 
the  balance  between  the  councils ;  nor*  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  body,  or  of  the  ministry,  precisely  marked, 
or  adequat^y  settled'*. 

The  judicial  authority  was  deprived  of  that  permanency 
which  would  have  rendered  it's  administrators  more  re- 
speotable  and  independent ;  for  they  were  liable  to  be 
removed  after  a  service  of  five  years.  The  tribunals  also 
were  too  equal  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  and  were  not  suf- 
ficiently under  the  control  of  a  supreme  court  of  law. 
Nor  did  the  code  previde  (as  a  constitution  professedly 
popular  ought  to  have  done)  for  the  existence  of  an  in- 
dependent magistracy  bound  to  listen  to  complaints  of 
mal^administratiop  or  grievance,  and  demand  redress 
from  the  government  in  the  name  of  national  liberty.  It 
^as  stated,  indeed,  that  the  constituted  authorities  in  the 
departments,  cantons,  and  communes,  had  a  right  to  pre- 
sent petitions  to  the  legislature  ;  but  those  authorities 
were  too  dependent  to  be  respectable ;  and  this  branch  of 
liberty  was  so  restricted,  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  any 
purpose  of  general  utility. 

Juries  were  allowed ;  but  the  mode  of  choice  left  that 
valuable  institution  in  danger  of  being  perverted.  An 
lirticle,  pretending  to  grant  the  privilege  of  habeas^ 
^orpusy  was  introduced  ;  but  it  was  so  worded  as  to  leave 
personal  liberty  imperfectly  secured.     In  various  parts  of 

)^  Qe  la  I^evolution  Francoise,  par  Neckep,  tome  iil,  sect.  4. 
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the  code,  indeed,  there  was  a  seemingly-intentional  defici- 
ency of  precision. 

While  the  people  were  thus  left  in  a  great  measure  un- 
der an  arbitrary  yoke,  notwithstanding  reiterated  pro^ 
mises  of  the  most  desirable  freedom^  the  right  of  occa- 
sional pardon,  the  power  of  softening  by  mercy  the  rigid 
dispensations  of  justice,  found  no  place  in  the  new  code. 
Necker  quaintly  terms  this  omission  a  defect  of  unction 
fun  dSfautiPonctionJ^  and  considers  it  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  dryness  fsScheresseJ  of  modem  French 
legislation.  A  sense  of  religion,  by  suggesting  a  wish  for 
the  future  participation  of  divine  mercy,  would  (he  thinks) 
have  prompted  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  assign, 
to  some  high  authority  in  the  state,  the  province  of  par- 
don :  but  religious  ideas  did  not  influence  those  politicians. 
A  sense  of  humanity,  I  may  add,  might  haVe  served  tp 
point  out  such  a  subject :  but,  perhaps,  they  thought  that 
it  was  necessarily  included  in  the  supreme  power. 

The  most  rigorous  part  of  the  code  was  that  which  au- 
thorised, on  any  pretence  which  the  legislature  might 
adduce,  a  general  military  conscription.  Every  citizen 
(it  was  said)  was  bound  to  afford  his  personal  service  for 
the  maintenance  of  equality,  liberty,  and  property,  when- 
ever the  law  required  him  thus  to  act  for  his  country. 
Such  a  power  is  too  arbitrary  and  extensive  to  be  safely 
allowed  to  the  rulers  of  any  nation  upon  earth.  No  go- 
vernment can  have  a  right  to  force  the  people  into  mili- 
tary service,  esccept  when  the  country  is  invaded  or  in 
real  and  undoubted  danger:  and,  certainly,  a  set  of 
,  French  legislators,  in  revolutionary  times,  were  wholly 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  po^er  of  forcible  conscrip- 
tion, the  majority  being  ardent,  rash,  violent,  and  un- 
feeling. 

The  new  directors  were  not  men  of  honor,  humanity, 
or  virtue  :  but  some  of  them  possessed  considerable  abi- 
lities.    Cam»t,  who  had  superintended  the  military  dc- 
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partmepty  waa  onie  of  the  number :  the  (our  others  w^rc, 
Barras,  Rewbell  or  Reubel,  La-Reveillere  Lepaux,  and 
Le-Taumeur*  AU  ^ere  repcidcs. :  bat  Le-Toumeur  wfa 
a^p  least  violent  of  the  whole  body. 

Four  pairties,  at  thji;$  ttoie,  divided  the  Frendi  pation* 
The  first  coasiated  of  those  republicana  who  were  ajtta^h- 
ed  to  ihe  oew  constituticm.  The  apprpvera  of  the  code  of 
1793  formed  the  second ;  aPtd  these  pretended  tha;  thej 
Mrei^  the  ondy  true  republicans*  The  politiciaQs  oC  the 
third  class,  were  semi-soyalista,  and  wished  to  cestore  tha 
rigime  of  the  constituent  assembly^  wh'u:h  th/ey  ccmaider- 
ed  as  a  proper  medium  between  rei;^  despotism  and  re- 
publican tyramiy.  The  fourth  p^rty  preferred  the  old 
system  to  all  the  innctvations  which  had  tal^en  place  since 
the  meeting  of  the  states-general  in  1789*  The  members 
0^  this  division,  hQwever,  were  n9t  very  numeroud  >  and 
most  of  them,  from  a  despair  of  the  su^ccess  of  thfu* 
views,  were  ready  to  quite  with  the  third  party* 

The  directors  soon  began  to  extend  their  infiuenoe  at 
the  expense  of  the  two  councils ;  and,  at  the  same  time  the 
executive  power  in  Great-Britain  procured  an  augmenta- 
tion of  authority*  Two  statutes  were  enacted,  one  for 
mutfplying  penal  inflictions  on  pretence  of  treason,  malpng 
even  freedom  of  remark,  when  repeated,  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  transportation^  the  otfier  for  subjecting  meet- 
ings of  the  people  to  new  restrictions* 

An  extension  of  the  rigors  of  the  penal  cpde  might 
su^t  the  arbitrary  dispositions  of  Mr*  Pitt  apd  lord  Gren- 
vil}e,  but  did  not  harmonise  with  the  general  feelings  of 
the  nation*  The  laws  against  treason  and  sedition  were 
already  sufficiently  strong  for  any  regular  i^vernment ; 
and  the  petty  intrigues  of  obscure  democrats  did  not  re- 
quire or  justify  additional  severities*  I  am  surprised  that 
the  king,  trusting  to  his  remaining  popularity,  and  to  the 
aggrandised  influence  of  the  crown,  did  not  dissuade  hift 
n)inisters  from  the  prosecu^on  of  such  impolitic  oieasures ; 
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Md,  ^dttibugh  I  wodd  not  advise  liis  tmj^Biy  td  fmtte  a 
ft^quent  use  of  that  branch  of  Ms  prerogiltive  it4tich  A- 
lows  him  occarionany  to  ttf\j9t  his  asseiittothe  wishes  of 
4te  two  houseti,  I  should  have  been  pleased  if  he  had  stig- 
tnatised  with  rejection  the  two  bilh  which  ttiRtated 
against  the  constitittional  rights  of  the  peopte. 

'Comply  irtg  m  one  respect  with  the  public  wish, 
"his  majesty  ordered  his  diplomatic  representa-  '  * 
tiVe  in  Switzerland  to  dound  Barthelemi  on  the  subject  df  a 
negotiation  :  but  the  oveftute  failed  in  consequeiice  of  ti 
hint,  importing  that  no  territories  which  had  been  annex- 
ed to  the  republic"  would  be  restored.  In  the  following 
autumn,  negotiatory  conferences  tbok  place  at  Patis  ;  and 
these  also  proved  abortive  for  the  same  reason. 

The  republican  directors  were  preparing  for  a  vigorous 
oampaign,  when  their  power  was  menaced  by  a  conspira- 
cy. BabcBuf,  Drouet,  Laignelot,  and  other  turbulent  itien. 
directed  by  ex-deputies,  were  the  intended  agents  in  this 
plot,  in  i^hich  both  Jacobins  and  royalists  were  concerned, 
Their  views  were  pointed  to  die  overthrow  of  the  directo- 
ry and  the  new  constitution,  and  to  a  re-establishment  of 
the  code  of  1793  ;  but  the  plot  was  detected  be- 
fore the  conspirators  were  ready  for  action,  and  *^ 
Babceuf  and  some  of  his  accomplices  were  put  to  death. 
The  sequel  of  the  scheme  may  here  be  mentioned,. though 
it  occurred  four  months  afterwards.  About  five  hundred 
armed  men  advanced  to  the  camp  of  Grenelie,near  Paris, 
intending  probably  to  court  the  soldiery  to  a  junction  with 
them.  They  were  quickly  repelled  with  loss,  and  totally 
defeated.  Three  menibers  of  the  late  convention  (Hu- 
guet,  Javoques,  and  Cusset)  were  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mittee for  a  concern  in  this  violent  scheme,  and  capitally 
punlahed^'. 

17  The  Belgic  provinces  had  been  thus  incorporated  in  the  prece- 
ding Sepumber. 
^  Histoire  Secrete  de  la  R^yolution  Fran^oise,  par  Pages^  tome  ii. 
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General  Jourdan  was  still  emjdoyed  in  Germany  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  republic.  About  the  close  of 
the  spring,  he  detached  Kleber  to  atuck  the  prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  who  was  stationed  between  the  Sieg  and 
the  Lahn.  The  French  fought  with  such  impetuosity 
and  vigor,  that  the  prince  was  driven  from  his  post  with 
considerable  loss.  He  retired  to  Uckerath ;  and,  when 
Kleber  was  preparing  to  surround  him,  hastened  to  Alten- 
kirchen,  where  he  was  exposed  to  a  fresh  attack.  The 
French  were  again  victorious  ;  and  their  success  drew  the 
archduke  Charles  to  the  Lahn,  that  he  might  check  their 
career.  Near  Wetzlaer  he  assaulted  a  strong  position 
which  Le-Fevre  had  chosen,  and,  by  repeated  efforts, 
•btained  the  advantage.  He  soon  after  compelled  Jour- 
dan to  repass  the  Rhine,  and  sent  about  twelve  thousand 
men,  under  Kray  to  harass  Kleber,  who  was  retiring  with 
twice  that  number  toward  the  Sieg.  The  French  general 
hoped  to  overpower  his  antagonists  ;  and  his  confidence, 
for  a  time,  seemed  to  be  well  founded :  but  the  courage 
and  firmness  of  three  of  Kray's  battalions  signally  contri- 
buted to  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  Unshaken  by  the  nu- 
merous artillery  of  the  enemy,  they  rushed  upon  nine  bat- 
talions with  fixed  bayonets,  and,  by  defeating  that  part  of 
Kleber's  army,  furnished  the  Saxon  and  Austrian  cavalry 
with  an  opportunity  of  rallying.  Those  who  so  lately  ex* 
ulted  in  the  hopes  of  triumph,  now  made  a  hasty  retreat 
toward  Dusseldorff^*. 

An  invasion  of  Suabia  was  undertaken  by  the  gallant 
and  active  Moreau.  The  fort  of  Kehl  being  weakly  gar- 
risoned, a  small  part  of  his  force  reduced  it  without  the 
aid  of  cannon.  He  improved  the  works  of  the  place ; 
and  then  advanced  with  alacrity,  expecting  to  divide  the 
imperial  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  his  army,  the  strongest  was  that  which  Desaix 

19  History  of  th^  campai^  of  1796,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  8ro.  1797^ 
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oonducted.  When  this  officer  had  attacked  general  La« 
tour  widi  advantage  at  Renchen,  he  was  joined  by  Moreau, 
who  engaged  the  same  commander  near  Rastadt,  and,  af- 
ter a  long  conflict,  dislodged  him  from  a  strong  post.  La- 
tour,  as  he  was  retiring,  was  gratified  with  the  enlivening 
presence  of  the  archduke,  who  stationed  himself  at  Etlin- 
gcn  to  observe  the  movements  of  Moreau. 

Encouraged  by  the  departure  of  Charles,  Jourdan  again 
crossed  the  Rhine  ;  and,  driving  the  Austrians  before  him, 
also  passed  the  Lahn ;  between  which  river  and  the  Maine, 
the  French  forced  all  the  posts  of  their  adversaries,  who^ 
retiring  to  Frankfort,  were  soon  dispossessed  of  that  city. 
Th6  archduke  was  now  apprehensive  of  great  danger 
from  die  eventual  co-operation  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau  ; 
und,  to  avoid  it,  he  determined  upon  a  speedy  engage- 
ment with  the  latter  general.  He  had  made  judicious 
arrangementa  for  that  purpose,  when  Moreau  attacked 
him  in  every  point  of  his  position.  Keim,  who  com- 
manded the  left  division  of  the  Austrians,  repelled  four 
assaults ;  but,  being  at  length  out-flatiked,  he  retreated 
to  Pfortzheim.  Charles  had  baffled  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  on  his  right  and  in  the  centre ;  but  the  retreat  of 
the  rest  of  die  army,  and  the  seiaure  of  the  mountains  on 
his  left,  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  quit  the  field, 
when  about  two  diousand  of  his  men  had  been  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured.  In  a  partial  conflict  which  soon 
followed,  the  French  were  routed.  The  Austrian  prince, 
however,  retired  toward  the  Necker ;  and  the  divisions  of 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  general  Frolich  feH  back  on  the 
Danube.  After  various  skirmishes,  the  archduke's  move- 
ments were  still  retrograde ;  and  the  troops  that  opposed 
Jourdan  also  continued  to  retreat ;  maintaining,  however, 
a  communication  with  the  grand  army. 

Near  Allersheim,  Charles  hoped,  by  a  general  action, 

to  arrest  the  progress  of  Moreau  j  but  the  bad  state  of 
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the  roads,  in  consequence  of  intervening  rain,  so  retarded 
the  advance  of  his  columns,  that  the  French  general  had 
time  to  prepare  completely  for  defence.  The  Austrian 
centre  prevailed,  until  the  right  had  been  severely  treated; 
yet  the  latter  division  was  on  the  point  of  being  reinforced 
and  rallied,  when  intelligence  of  the  progress  9f  Jourdan 
to  a  junction  with  Moreau,  induced  the  archduke  to  desist 
from  the  coniict,  although  he  found  that  his  left  wing  had 
been  very  successful^* 

Turning  his  eye  to  the  operations  of  Jourdan,  who 
threatened  an  irruption  into  Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria, 
the  heroic  defender  of  Germany  hastened  from  the  Da- 
nube to  the  Naab,  and  prepared  to  crush  the  bold  invader. 
He  sent  three  columns  against  the  front  of  the  French  ar- 
my, and  directed  four  others  to  tuhi  it  upon  the  right  and 
left*  Jourdan,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  await  the 
dangerdus  experiment*  He  precipitately  retired  to  Am* 
berg,  where  his  pursuers  routed  a  part  of  bis  discouraged 
.  host.  At  Sttltzbach  he  sustained  £uther  loss*  Still  harass- 
ed,  he  reached  the  Maine  by  forced  marches,  and  halted 
near  Schweinfort* 

To  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Franco- 
nia,  general  Hotae  seised  the  town  of  Wurteburg,  and 
maintained  the  post  against  an  impetuous  attack  from 
Jourdan*  Retiring  to  Komach,  the  republican  comman- 
der resolved  to  await,  in  a  favorable  position,  an  assault 
from  the  archduke*  The  Austrians,  by  a  vigorous  charge, 
compelled  the  French  cavalry  to  retreat,  but  were  them- 
selves disordered  by  the  fire  from  batteries  erected  up- 
on a  chain  of  hills*  The  heights  were  at  length  forced, 
akid  Jourdan  was  defeated,  with  only  the  loss  of  idbout 
eight  hundred  men  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  while 
ftve  thousand  of  the  French  were  killed,  wounded,  or 

20  History  of  ths  Campaign  of  1/96,  chap.  2.  and  3: 
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made  prhooeirs.  The  w«U--8tored  dtadel  of  Wortsburg 
was  now  oUiged  to  surrender ;  and  the  AnetrUns  improved 
their  success  by  a  diHgeut  pursuit  of  the  rauted  foen. 

If  the  I'Mich  had  not  acted  with  iotquitous  violence, 
the  miseries  of  their  retreat  would  have  eoocited  the  com-> 
passion  of  their  adversaries.  Fatigue,  hunger,  and  the 
faostifaties  both  of  the  soldiery  and  the  incensed  peasants, 
harassed  and  greatly  thinned  the  retiring  army,  or  rather 
the  fugitive  parties.  The  circle  of  Franeonia  was  soon 
freed  from  it's  licentious  invaders  ;  and  the  works  of  Dus^ 
seldorflT  secured  the  vanquished  general  and  the  remains 
of  his  force.   ' 

When  Charles  left  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  had 
intrusted  general  Latour  With  the  defence  of  Bavaria. 
Moreau  passed  the  Lech,  but  was  prevented,  by  the  ar<- 
rival  of  a  strong  detachment  which  the  archduke  sent, 
from  penetrating  beyond  the  Iser.  Having  intimidated 
the  elector  into  a  retreat  from  his  capital,  he  granted  to 
that  prince  the  indulgence  of  an  armistice,  on  condition 
of  the  gradual  pa3rment  of  ten  millions  of  livres,  and  the 
immediate  or  speedy  delivery  of  a  great  quantity  of  corn, 
articles  of  clothing,  and  works  of  art.  Intent  on  this 
accommodation,  the  French  general  neglected  the  concert 
which  policy  required  him  to  maintain  with  Jourdan ; 
and,  Jor  some  weeks,  he  had  no  knowlege  of  the  move- 
ments either  of  that  officer  or  his  brave  antagonist.  He 
was  over-reached  on  this  occasion  by  the  secresy  and 
circumspection  of  Charles ;  and  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  defeat  of  Jourdan,  and  apprehended  the  return  of 
the  archduke,  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  a  retreat.  In  eluding  the  approximation  of  his  adver- 
'  saries,  he  manifested  ability  and  judgment ;  but  his  cele- 
brated retreat  deserves  more  distinct  notice  than  such 
general  remarks  would  include  or  convey. 

21  Hlitory  of  the  Campaign,  chjip.  4. 
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When  Desaix  had  been  attacked  with  8ttcce«3,  ia  pre- 
paring  to  job  JVIoreau,  whoae  rear-guard  had  also  been 
defeated,  the  commander-in-chief  retired  to  the  Lech. 
To  repel  his  pursuers,  he  again  pushed  forward,  until  the 
danger  of  being  surrounded  drove  him  back  to  that  river. 
He  intend^  to  take  the  route  of  Ulm«  and  pass  through 
the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg ;  hot,  when  the  Austrians  ob- 
structed his  course  to  Stutgard,  he  turned  off  to  Biberach. 
Driven  from  this  town,  he  marched  to  the  south-west ; 
and,  failing  in  an  attack  of  the  van-guard  oif  Latour  nfear 
Schussenreid,  made  a  bold  effort  against  the  whole  force 
which  that  general  personally  commanded.  He  defeated 
Ihe  right  wing  pear  Riedlingen,  and  constrained  the  left 
and  the  centre  to  retire.  The  corps  ql  Conde,  being  or- 
dered to  cover  the  retreat,  performed  that  service  with 
distinguished  spirit,  and  prevented  the  ruin  of  the  armj'. 
About  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Austrians  were 
made  prisoners  on  this  occasion,  and  five  hundred  lost 
their  liv^s®. 

The  victory  did  not  so  far  encourage  Moreau,  as  to 
prevent  a  renewal  of  his  retrograde  movements.  He 
divided  his  army  into  three  columns,  which  retired  in 
parallel  lines,  the  right  and  left  opening  the  passage  into 
the  Black  Forest,  and  the  centre  keeping  Latour  in  check. 
Desaix  dislodged  general  Petrasch  from  some  important 
posts ;  but  the  retreat  was  still  e:q)osed  to  great  difficul- 
ties. Two  passages  presented  an  alternative  ;  and  each 
was  so  guarded,  as  to  be  pregnant  with  danger.  Moreau 
preferred  the  valley  of  Hell,  not  deterred  by  th^  formi- 
dable namet  His  centre  routed  the  defenders  of  the  pass 
and  reached  Freyburg,  which  the  Austrians  'in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  preserve.  The  rest  of  his  army  also  effect- 
ed a  retreat  to  tha(  town,  while  (latour  hovered  on  the 
rear. 

22  Hifitory  of  the  Campaign,  chap.  6w— Europufche  Annaien,  Jahr^ 
gang  1796,  von  D.  £.  L.  Pssselt. 
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The  archduke  nov  re-tppeared.oa  Ae  Upper  Rhioet 
aiid>  finding  Fort-Kehl  loo  well  giuvdedto  be^ukea  by  a 
omp  de  main^  ordered  it  to  be  blDcloKled.  He  then  ad- 
vaoced  towaid  the  Black  Forest,  and,  widi  LiMur  and  his 
chief  associates,  formed  a  line  from  the  tiver  to  St.  Peter's 
valley.  The  position  of  the  Brisgaw  was  now.  bravely 
contested.  After  some  partial  conflicts,  in  one  of  which 
the  duke  d'Enghien  ugnalised  his  couragt,  a  general 
action  took  place.  The  Austrian  right  wing,  conducted 
by  Latonr,  attacked  Kentaingen ;  but,  being  twice  re* 
pelled,  did  not  suoceed  before  the  archduke  had  made  a 
furious  charge  aft  the  hsad*  of  tbe  grenadiers.  The  .centre^ 
under  Wartenaleben,  assai^ted  the  heig^u  near  Malmer- 
tingen,  and  forced  them  by  vigor  and  perseverance. 
Petrasch,  widi  the  left  wing,  encountered  serious  diflkul- 
ties,  which,4iowever,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dislodgbg 
the  weD-poated  enemy.  The  woods  above  Keinibach 
were  seised  by  Meerfeldt:  prince  Frederic  of  Orange 
turned  die  right  of  Moreau ;  and  NauendoriF,  at  Wald- 
kirch,  baffled  the  personal  efforts  of  that  able  com- 
mander**. 

Retiring  to  the  southward  along  the  Rhine,  Moreau 
made  choice  of  Eckenhiem,  Steinsladt,  and  some  inter- 
mediate villages,  for  a  new  position.  The  selection  was 
allowed  to  be  judicious;  but  the  strength  of  the  line  did 
not  eflectnally  secure  it.  The  Austrians  ultimately  forced 
it;  and  the  French  then  retreated  to  Huningen,  where 
they  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  foe,  and 
saved  even  their  artillery  and  baggage. 

After  this  admirable  retreat,  the  attention  of  Moreau 
was  directed  to  the  preservation  of  Fort-Kehl,  which 
under  the  archduke's  eye,  was  subjected  to  a  vigorous 
siege.    The  general  having  sent  Desaiz  with  a  reinforce- 

23  History  of  the  Campaign,  chap.  7.«^Pos8elt's  Annalen. 
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xnent  to  Ae  gartison,  that  offioer  impetuouBfy  Btdlied  out, 
and  took  three  oF  the  redoubts  erected  by  the  beaie^tB ; 
but,  after  both  parties  had  sustained  cbnaidenble  loss,  bb 
returned  wounded  to  the  fort.  Hie  siege  was  cottdnoed 
for  seven  weeks;  and  the  Au&trians.  during* that  time, 
lost  about  ten  diousand  men  by  the  fire  of  the  garriaon, 
fatigue,  and  disease. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ^igor  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  directory  earac stty  wished,  not  oidy  to 
force  the  king  of  Sardinia  into  a  peace  beneficial  to 
France  in  point  of  territorial  acquisition,  bat  also  to  dis- 
possess the  Austrians  of  the  Milanese^  and  aMdge  their 
power  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  For  the  accomplishment 
of  these  wishes,  an  officer  who  had  great  courage,  but 
litde  experience,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  nttmerods 
army.  This  was  Bonaparte,  who,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sa- 
vona,  reviewed  his  forces,  and  prepaned  Alsm  fifr  action. 
As  he  seemed  to  thi^aten  the  city  of  Genoa,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  allied  army  advanced  to  the  suburbs  ;  and 
Beaulieu,  who  had  been  sent  to  tal^e  At  chief  comiisand 
of  the  Austrian  troops,  made  arrangements  for  At  attack 
of  the  whole  French  line.  The  success  of  die  plan  de- 
pended chiefly  on  the  exertions  of  Argedteau,  who  was 
orcered  to  assault  three  strong  redoubts,  raised  one  above 
another.  He  forced  two  of  the  number,  but  finkd  in  the 
attack  of  the  other.  Beaulieu  was  not  unsocoessfill  near 
Genoa,  as  general  Cervdni  fled  before  him ;  and  CoUi, 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Sarditiian  prince,  made 
some  progress  near  the  Tanaro,  until  the  apprehension  of 
losing  his  communication  with  the  Austrians,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dexterous  movements  of  Bohapatte,  con- 
strained him  to  fall  back.  Being  out-flanked  by  the 
French,  Argenteau  was  routed  at  Monte-nott^  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  army  also  found  it  expedient  to  retreat. 

Elate  with  this  victory,  Bonaparte  took  the  earliest  op- 
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portimity  of  acqakring  fresh  laurda.  At  Monte^kzioo^, 
he  broke  the  concert  between  the  Piedmonteae 
and  the  Austrians,  and,  having  defeated  the  ^^^  ^^' 
former,  atuoked  the  bitter  with  energy.  He  did  not, 
however,  easily  triuniph  over.  them.  Colonel  Wuckasso- 
vich  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion  by  his  courage 
and  firmness^  and  considerably  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
battalions  which  assailed  his  diviioon*  About  Hx  thou- 
sand men  in  the  vanquidied  army  were  kiUed,  wounded, 
or  captured>«. 

The  victorious  general  now  inarched  toward  the  Tana- 
ro,  and,  during  fcnir  succesuve  days,  assaulted  m  position 
which  die  Ptedmontese  had  chosen.  They  then  abancton- 
ed  it  in  the  night,  and,  being  closefy  pursued,  were  en- 
connteied  near  Mondovi.  Unable  to  widistand  the  supe- 
rior number  of  the  enemy,  they  formed  a  strong  line  be- 
hind the  Stura,  from  Coni  to  Cherasco.  The  safety  of 
Piedmont  in  general,  and  of  it^s  capital  in  particular,  de- 
pended on  tbto  preservation  of  this  line  of  defence. 

The  ill  fortune  of  die  aUies,  in  this  campaign,  so  de- 
preesed  the  spirits  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  that  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  continue  the  war.  He  found  his  troops 
preduded  from  Austrian  aid,  and  did  not  expect  that 
they  would  be  able  long  to  maintain  their  defensive  post. 
Even  a  dishonorable  peace,  he  diought,  was  preferable 
to  hostilities  that  might  be  ruinous.  He  therefore  sent 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  the  French  commissaries 
at  Genoa  ;  and,  in  die  mean  dmc,  a  truce  was  solicited 
and  obtained  from  Bonaparte,  who  haughdly  demanded, 
in  return  for  his  ccmdescension,  the  surrender  of  three 
fortresses,  and  other  favors.  Of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
soon  followed  the  armistice,  the  terms  were  hu«> 
Buliadng  and  disgraceful  to  the  unfortunate     /^     ' 

24  Sometimes  ealled  MOenmo. 

^  Historjr  of  the  campaign  of  1796  in  Italy,  chap.  1. 
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king.  He  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  rcpoUic  the  teni- 
tories  of  Savojr»  Nice,  Tende,  and  Beuil ;  to  put  the 
Flinch  in  possession  of  Coni,  Ezilles,  Susa^  Alessandria, 
and  other  towns  and  fortrtssesi  until  a  genend  peace 
should  be  concluded ;  and  was  prohibited  from  erecting 
or  repairing  any  fertificatioDB  near  die  frontiers  of  France. 
Thus  was  Victor  Aaradeus  punished  for  his  hostility  to  a 
dangerous  and  formidable  revolution^. 

The  secession  of  die  Sardinian  prince  from  the  confe- 
deracy, rendered  d^ensive  measures,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians,  ^rticukurly  expediettt,.until  considerable  rein- 
forcements should  arrive  ftt>m  Germany.  Retiring  be- 
hind the  Po,  Beaulieu  selected  a  favorable  position, 
where  his  troops  rested  upon  their  arms.  The  armistice 
with  Victor  had  allowed  to  the  French  a  ft«e  passage 
through  the  Piedmontese  priadpality ;  but^  instead  of 
taking  immediate  advantage  of  die  indulgence,  they 
marched  into  the  dominions  of .  the  duke  of  Parma,  and 
passed  the  Po  near  Pkcentia.  A  truce  was  granted  to 
the  duke  by  Bonaparte,  who,  when  Beaulieu  had  retreat- 
ed to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lodi,  in  the  Milanese,  ad- 
vanced to  the  conquest  of  this  flourishing  territory.  The 
bridge  of  Lodi  was  so  well  fortified,  tiiat  an  attack  was. 
deemed  desperate  by  all  the  fidd  officers  whom  the  ge- 
neral consulted  on  this  occasion :  but  the  grenadiers,  ren- 
dered fearless  of  danger  by  potations  of  eau  de 
^^  '  v/V,  stormed  the  post.  When  thiey  had  been 
repeatedly  driven  oiF  with  great  loss,  the  aid  of  a  rein- 
forcement achieved  the  dangerous  work.  The  retreat  of 
Beaulieu  being  protected  by  a  body  of  Neapolitan  ca- 
valry, he  did  not  lose  so  many  men  as  the  French,  of 
whom  above  three  thousand  five  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded^^. 
,   This  victory  was  followed  by  the  acquisition  of  Milai^ 

26  Des-Odoards,  tome  i.  chap.  10. 

27  History  of  the  Cftinpaign,  ch^.  2. 
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s|xi4  fajr  n  i^rkfl  of  ^polintioa  and  outrage,  committed  in 
that  city  afid  io  other  towns  of  Lombardy.  Multiplied 
2£ta  of  tyratoy  a^d  violeoce  excited  a  spirit  of  venge- 
ance ;  9nd  the  inhabitants  rose  in  arm^  against  the  de* 
tested  intruders*  In  the  capital  the  insurrection  was 
quickly  suppressed  ;  but^  at  Pavia«  where  the  French^  gar- 
rison had  i>een  overpowered  and  disarmed,  the  personal 
ezeitions  of  the  general  were  supposed  to  be  necessary^ 
He  forced  open  tke  gates,  and  diffused  through  the  place 
the  atrocities  of  massacre.  He  would  have  totally  de- 
stroyed the  city  if  he  had  not  found  the  garrison  safe. 
In  other  towns  and  districts,  many  unfortunate  objects  of 
suspicion  were  seised,  and  put  to  death  by  military 
ruffians. 

'  As  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Lodi  had  driven  the 
Austrians  into  the  bishopric  of  Trent,  and  left  the  Italian 
states  defended  only  by  native  troops,  Bonaparte,  exer« 
ciaed  his  influence  over  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  in- 
sisting  on  the  expukion  of  the  £ngUrii  from  Leghorn, 
and  the  exclusion  of  their  ships  from  that  port ;  and  the 
supreme  pontiff  of  Christendom  was  subjected  to  the 
arrogant  and  rapacious  t3rranny  of  one  who  pretended  to 
be  a  devout  son  of  the  catholic  church.  He  was  required 
to  purchase  die  favor  of  Gallic  forbearance  by 
the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Bologna  and  other 
towns,  the  grant  of  twenty «-one  mUlions  of  livres^  apd  the 
donation  of  three  hundred  manuscripts  and  pictures.  The 
last  species  of  pillage  was  particularly  injurious  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Italians,  whose  disgust  at  such  rapine  was  pro- 
portioned to  dieir  admiration  of  the  works  of  art,  and  their 
koowlege  of  the  attractions  which  those  treasures  held 
out  to  foreigners  of  taste.  The  French  generals  were 
better  judges  of  the  merit  of  paintings  and  statues  than 
Mummius,  the  unrefined  conqueror  of  Corinth:  but 
their  desire  of  enriching  the  capital  of  their  republic  at 
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the  expense  of  the  unofiending  nadons  of  modern  Italy, 
combined  illiberal  insult  with  profligate  rapacity. 

His  Neapolitan  majesty  had  previoualy  obtuned  the 
gratification  of  a  trace»  without  being  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  indulgence :  but  the  duke  of  M odena  was  robbed  of 
pictures,  and  required  to  pay  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  poinds,  in  money  and  useful 
articles,  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and  the  duke  of  Par- 
ma, when  he  solicited  the  same  favor,  also  felt  the  rigors 
of  republican  rapacity.  Speaking  of  these  two  princes,  Bo- 
naparte said  to  his  soldiers,  ^  They  owe  their  poUtical  ex- 
istence to  your  generosity  alone." 

The  siege  of  Mantua  now  occupied  the  chief  attention 
of  the  invaders  of  Italy :  but  even  the  sanguine  confi- 
dence of  their  general  did  not  ei^ct  it's  speedy  reduc- 
tion. While  that  town  was  under  a  partial  investment, 
Leghorn  was  sei2ed  by  a  detachment :  the  effects  of  the 
enemies  of  France  who  resided  in  the  place  were  confia- 
cated  ;  and  Vaubois  was  left  with  a  garrison  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants. 

Considerable  reinforcements  being  sent  to  the  Austrian 
army  in  Italy,  Wurmser,  who  was  deemed  better  qua- 
lified than  Beaulieu  for  the  chief  command,  advanced  to 
attack  the  French,  who  had  seized  every  important  post 
from  the  lake  of  Garda  to  Legnago,  on  the  Lower  Adige. 
He  dislodged  them  from  some  of  these  stations :  they  re- 
tired from  others ;  and  the  siege  was  raised.  But  Bona- 
parte soon  recovered  from  this  check.  D'Allemagne,  one 
of  his  field-officers,  assaulted  an  Austrian  division  at  Lo- 
nato,  and  prevailed  in  the  conflict.  Masseoa,  three  days 
afterward,  triumphed  near  the  same  spot ;  and,  at  Cas- 
tiglione,  the  Austrians  sustained  another  de- 
feat. In  the  last  of  these  engagements,  general 
Serrurier  was  directed  by  Bonaparte  to  turn  the  left  flank 
of  Wurmser,  while  Augereau  attacked  the  centre  and 
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Massena  the  right  wing.  These  combined  assaultt  were 
successful ;  and  the  Austrian  general  retired  to  the  Tiro- 
lese  frontier,  after  about  fifteen  thousand  of  his  men  had 
in  five  days  been  kiUed,  wounded  or  captured.  Mantua 
was  now  re-invested  j  and  the  victorious  commander  hop- 
ed not  only  to  ruin  Wurmser's  army,  but  also  to  penetrate 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  assist  the  other  generate 
of  the  republic  in  humbling  the  pride  and  curtailing  the 
dominions  of  Austria**. 

After  a  month's  respite,  the  opposite  atmies  again  tried 
their  strcngdi.  The  Austrians,  entrenched  near  the  Adige, 
defended  themselves  with  spirit.  Massena  attacked,  their 
left  wing  in'  the  defiles  of  San-Marco,  while  Vaubois 
marched  against  their  right,  encamped  at  Mori.  Both 
wings  were  dislodged  by  the  vigdr  of  the  assailants,  who 
then  pushed  forward  to  Roveredo,  and  stormed  a  new  post 
chosen  bv  Wurmscr  for  it's  supposed  defci>8ibUity.  The 
victors  t^k  possession  of  Trent,  and  compelled  all  who 
had  authority  in  that  city  to  take  an  oath  of  aUegiance  to 
the  French  republic. 

The  Austrians  now  made  such  movements  as  drew  off 
the  French  from  the  Trentine  territory.  Wurmser  hast- 
ened  to  the  Brenta,  and  displayed  his  personal  courage  in 
the  battle  of  Baasano:  bat  his  central  division  was  at  length 
forced,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  secure  a  le-  ^^  ^ 
treat.  He  fled  toward  Verona,  but  was  exclud- 
ed  from  that  city  by  the  manceuvres  of  general  iCdmaine. 
Pursuing  his  course  to  Mantua,  he  encouraged  the  gam- 
«>n  by  hi;  seasonable  appearance,  and  checked  the  bes.eg- 
crs  by  some  spirited  sallies. 

During  the  renewed  siege  of  Mantua,  Ae  eye  of  Bo- 
naparte t^k  a  general  survey  of  Italy.  Exultmg  m  the 
conquest  of  the  MUanese,  he  wished  that  .t  m.ght  be 

28De..Odo.rds.«h«p.  21.-Europ«Kh«  Annrien,  J»hrg«g  1796. 
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pertti«ti«titt)r  ^objeeted  to  the  French  doiritniali.  In  the 
affairs  ol  Vebice  he  had  already  interfered;  and  he  hoped 
aeon  to  revolationtte  both  that  republic  and  the  Genoese 
state.  The  sovereigna  of  Piedmont  add  Tuscany  he  did 
not  consider  as  formidable  adversaries  ;  and  the  head  of 
the  church  was  still  less  an  object  of  alarm.  The  king  of 
Naples  and  the  duke  of  Parma  courted  his  forbearance ; 
ftnd  treaties  of  peace  with  those  princes  were  now  coh- 
eluded  at  Paris.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  former 
should  acknowlege  the  French  republic,  and  not 
afford  the  least  aid  or  encouragement  to  the  enemies  of 
that  state  ;  and  that  the  latter  should  allow  to  the  French 
troops  a  free  passage  through  his  territories,  but  that  neir/ 
ther  party*  should  grant  such  an  indulgence  to  the  enemies 
of  the  other.  The  duke  of  MbdeUa  not  hAvmg  fully  com- 
piled with  the  tenkis  of  the  armistice,  the  agreement  was  an* 
nulled  by  the  offended  general,  who  also  instigated  the  in- 
habitants of  the  duchy  to  form  a  new  government*  Thus, 
"While  one  state  was  erected  in  the  Milanese,  under  the  ap* 
pellation  of  the  Trans- Padane^  Republic,  another  aroae  in 
the  Modeneaes  including  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  the  Cis-Padane  Republic^. 

Alvinal  having  assumed  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
ftrtny  in  Italy,  recruited  and  reinforced,  Bonaparte  ad- 
vanced from  the  environs  of  Mantua  to  meet  hi-n*  He 
first  atucked  general  Provera  with  success ;  and^  after- 
wardft,  near  the  village  of  Aroole,  assaulted  a  well-posted 
division,  which  kept  him  almost  a  whole  day 
in  check.  On  the  following  day,  the  rage  of 
slaughter  again  prevailed,  withont  signal  advantage  of 
either  side.  After  a  night  of  tittle  rest,  Augereau^s  divi- 
sion re-attacked  Arcol'e  (which  had  been  taken,  and  then 
itvaCuated),  but  met  with  a  repulse*      Fresh  troops  came 

29  Beyond  the  Po  with  respect  to  the  htui  of  luily. 

30  f  osseli's  Annalen,  1796. 
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«p,  and  turned  the  left  of  the  Austrians,  who  retired  in 
the  night  toward  Vicenim*  In  these  three  ebgagemefits^ 
About  eight  thousand  of  Alvinsi^s  men  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  pri^merk:  the  French,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  captives,  probably  auatained  an  equal  loss"* 

Davidovich  had  been  so  aealous  and  alert  with  a  sepa* 
rate  army,  that  he  had  recovered  the  greater  part  of  tht 
epiacopate  of  Trent.  He  distinguished  himself  ih  sobm 
conflicts  of  the  fietc<!St  nature :  but,  bein^  at  length  re* 
pelled  by  the  united  efforts  df  Maasena  and  Vau«- 
bois,  he  was  tmable  to  afford  relief  to  the  gar* 
risen  of  Mantua.  The  defendera  of  that  city  had  still 
opportunities  of  procuring  supplies  by  sallying  from  the 
gates  :  but  their  hopes  of  preserving  the  place  bow  ccMed 
to  be  sanguitoe. 

Not  only  the  emperor  and  some  of  the  Italian  princes 
were  unfortunate  in  this  year,  but  the  British  monarch 
also  lost  ground  in  Italy.  The  Corsicans  were  soon  weary 
of  the  yoke  which  they  had  imposed  upon  themselves^ 
although  it  was  certainly  less  oppressive  than  that  of 
Prance  or  of  Genoa.  They  listened  to  the  suggestions 
of  French  emissaries,  took  arms  in  various  districts,  and 
received  military  aid  from  their  celebrated  compatriot^ 
the  conqueror  of  the  Milanese.  After  vain  attempts  to 
i^claim  them,  the  English  retired  ftY>m  Corsica ;  and  the 
authority  of  France  was  reestablished  in  the  Island. 

Much  greater  injury  than  Gteat- Britain  could  feel^from 
the  loss  of  Corsica  might  have  been  inflicted  by  the 
French,  if  a  large  army  had  made  a  descent  in  Ireland. 
Hoche  had  pacified  La  VeiKtee  by  the  rain  of  Charettc, 
who  Was  condemned  tO  death  by  a  oottrt-aaartial ;  and  the 
j[aet>bin  ge^ral  was  afterwalids  appointed  to  command 
the  force  intended  idr  the  invasion.     But  a  atxxtn  di- 

31  Dcs  Odoardfl,  chap.  38.— History  of  the  Campaign  of  1/96,  in 
Italy,  chap.  5. 
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spersed  the  «hip8,  some  of  which  were  sunk  or  captured ; 
and  the  bold  scheme  was  frustrated. 

The  turmoils  of  war  and  invasion  did  not  disturb  the 
tranqilillity  of  the  north.      Sweden  and  Denmark  occa« 
sionally  sent  out  ro>*al  fleets  to  exercise  the  seamen,^  but 
continued  to  decline  all  concurrence  in  the  crutade  against 
France.  The  duke  of  Sudermania  governed  with  wisdom, 
and  baffled  the  intrigues  and  plots  of  the  partisans  and 
emissaries  of  Russia.   The  baron  von  Armfeldt  bad  been 
recommended  to  the  regent  by  Gustavus  III.  as  a  confi- 
dendal  minister :   but  the  duke  destroyed  the  testamen«- 
tary  paper  which  contained  the  request,  and  excluded 
the  baron  from  the  council ;  sending  him  into  honorable 
exile  as  a  diplomatist  at  Naples.      The  absent  nobleman 
became   a  traitorous   conspirator^,   and   was  outlawed, 
while  Ehrenstrom  suffered  death  as  his  accomplice,  and 
the  countess  Rudenskold  was  confined  for  life.    The  caa- 
rina,  being  unable  to  eject  the  duke  fix>m  the  regency  by 
seditious  machinations,  endeavored  to  secure  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  young  Gustavus  by  a  marriage  between  him 
and  Alexandra  Paulowna,  whose  charms  and  virtues  he 
admired.    Repairing  with  his  uncle  to  Petersburg^^^  the 
king   expressed    an    inclination  to  espouse  the   grand- 
daughter of  the  empress :  but,  when  he  found  that  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion  was  claimed,  he  refused  to 
sign  the  contract,  alleging  that  it  was  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  Sweden.     He  was  probably  influenced  on  this 
occasion  by  the  regent,  who  mtiAy  seemed  xo  approve  the 
connexion. 

Catharine  had  engaged,  after  her  final  success  in  Po- 
land, to  assist  Great-Britain  against  France ;  but  she  did 
not  adhere  to  the  articles  of  the  alliance.  She  attacked 
the  Persians  instead  of  the  French,  and  meditated  a  new 
war  against  the  Turks :  but,  while  she  was  indulging  her 

» 
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ambitious  fancy  with  dreams  of  conquest  and  aggrandise- 
ment, she  was  suddenly  called  away  from  the  splendors 
and  vanities  of  the  world.  She  had  retired,  into  a  private 
apartment,  seemingly  in  good  health ;  her  protracted  ab- 
sence surprised  her  attendants,  who,  entiering  the  room 
found  her  extended  on  the  floor,  speechless  and  torpid. 
She  remainrd  in  the  same  state  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  ;  and  then  expired  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
•f  her  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

This  princess  had  a  pleasing  countenance ;  her  person 
was  well-proportioned)  and  her  deportment  graceful  and 
dignified.  Her  conversation  was  lively  and  agreeable : 
she  could  speak  pertinently  on  many  subjects  ;  and  had  a 
teste  for  literature.  She  was  acquainted  with. the  arts  of 
government,  both  those  of  an  honorable  kind  and  those  of 
a  lest  liberal  description.  She  not  only  possessed  courage 
and  firmness,  but  a  daring  spirit  which  did  not  shrink 
from  iniquity  and  cruelty.  Even  acts  of  deliberate  mur-. 
der  did  not  shock  her,  when  they  were  subservient  to  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  power. 

~Paul,  her  only  offspring,  succeeded  to  a  sovereignty 
which  he  was  not  fully  capable  of  exercising.  He  com- 
menced his  reign  with  acts  of  justice  and  clemency,  re- 
leased Kosciuszko  and  other  prisoners,  and  relieved  the 
Livoniaas  from  some  oppressions  of  which  they  complain- 
ed :  but  he  was  not  steady  or  consistent  in  his  government 
or  conduct. 

Great-Britain  and  Austria  requested  the  cear  to  act 
with  vigor  against  the  enemies  of  peace  and  social  or4er : 
bat,  for  the  present,  he  disregarded  their  solicitations. 
The  former  power  was  now  menaced  with  the  attempts  of 
a  new  foe  ;  for  the  Spanish  potentate  was  so  far  overawed 
by  the  French  directory,  that  he  consented  to 
declare  war  against  the  English.  The  navy  and 
army  of  Britain  were  augmented;  and  a  squadron  was 
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sent  toward  die  Spanish  coast  under  the  command  of  air 
John  Jervis. 

The  parliamentary  session  was  enlivened  by  very  ^nrit- 
ed  debates.  The  conduct  of  the  prim^  minister  was  ac> 
verely  censured :  but,  as  he  triumphed  by  large  majoritieay 
he  defied  all  opposition.  The  stoppage  of  pecuniary  pay- 
ments at  the  bank  exposed  him  to  the  acrimony 
A   D   X797  ... 

'  of  animadversion,  as  it  wss  imputed  to  hismia-^ 

management.  He  demonstrated,  however,  the  solvency 
of  that  useful  corporation  ;  and  the  clamor  subsided.  A 
greater  consternation  arose  from  a  naval  mutiny. 

At  a  time  when  the  services  of  our  seamen  were  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime  su- 
periority, the  rise  of  discontent  among  them  could  not  but 
excite  general  alarm.  It  first  appeared  in  the  fleet  at 
Spithead.  Combinations  were  formed  in  many  of  the 
ships ;  and  the  men  refused  to  perform  ifaeir  ordinar}'  du- 
ties unless  their  demands  should  be  granted.  Their  firm- 
ness induced  the  government  to  comply  with  their  wiahes, 
by  increasing  their  pay,  and  improving  as  well  as  enlitfg^ng 
their  allowance  of  provisions.  But,  in  some  ships  at  the 
Nore,  the  vaen  were  not  content  with  these  favors.  Parker 
and  other  bold  mal-contents,  besides  urging  some  reason^ 
sAle  demands  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  arrears  and 
the  division  of  the  money  arising  from  captures,  requi- 
red various  concessions  which  were  deemed  inconsistent 
with  naval  discipline  and  due  subordination  ;  and,  as  these 
points  were  not  allowed  by  the  board  of  admiralty,  a  dan- 
gerous mutiny  subsisted  for  some  weeks.  The  officers,, 
when  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
disloyalty,  were  suspended  from  their  authority,  and  dis* 
missed  firom  the  ships.  As  all  the  mutineers  could  not 
eonveniently  ea^ercise  the  command,  their  interests  were 
committed  to  representatives,  who  assumed  the  honorable 
appellation  of  delegates. 
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This  matifiy  cdkd  forth  all  the  zeal  of  patriotism,  and 
allayed  for  a  time  the  mutual  animosities  of  party.  Those 
who  differed  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  on  constitutional 
poiatss  or  getieral  politics,  concurred  in  the  expediency 
of  enforcing  the  submission  of  the  nautic  mal-contents, 
who  endeavoured  Co  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and,  besides  detaining  merchant  ships,  committed  some 
acts  of  depredation.  To  strike  terror  into  the  licentious 
confederacy,  bills  were  enacted,  i:endering  the  seduction 
of  seamen  or  soldiers  from,  their  duty  a  capital  crime, 
and  likewise  menacing  with  death  all  who  should  deli- 
berately communicate  with  them,  or  give  encouragement 
to  the  crew  of  any  of  the  ships  under  the  orders  of  the 
delegates.  Parker  still  used  a  high  tone,  and  exhorted 
the  men  to  be  firm :  but,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  intel- 
ligence of  these  acts,  many  were  inclined  to  submit  before 
it  might  be  too  late  to  expect  pardon,  particularly  when 
such  preparations  were  made  as  indicated  that  the  con- 
federate ships  would  be  exposed  to  a  speedy  suttack. 
Vengeance,  it  was  apprehended,  would  then  supersede 
mercy. 

Opportunities  were  at  length  found  by  the  occupants 
of  several  ships,  notwithstanding  the  dissuasions  of  the 
delegates,  to  bear  away  from  the  scene  of  mutiny.  The 
example  was  gradually  followed;  and  the  authority  of 
Parker  was  disallowed  and  despised.  Not  having  a  chance 
of  escape,  he  was  apprehended,  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged  ;  and  many  of  his  accomplices  also  suffered  deaths 
These  acts  of  severity,  with  a  general  grant  of  pardon, 
restored  order  to  the  fleet,  to  the  great  joy  both  of  the 
court  and  the  nation^^. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  this  country,  thai 
the  enemy  did  not  profit   by   such  a  st;rious  mutiny^ 

34  The  mutiny  at  the  Nore  contihued  from  tbe  2Qth  of  May  to  the 
14th  of  June. 

2  M    ' 
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While  it  subsisted,  the  hopes  of  BarraS)  La-ReveilUre; 
and  Reubel,  were  high  ;  and,  when  they  were  disappoint* 
ed,  they  consoled  themselves  with  other  prospects. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  discontinued  during  the 
winter.  Mantua  being  yet  under  blockade,  die  Austrian 
generals  made  preparations  for  it's  relief.  Provera  attack- 
ed Casella  and  other  posts  with  success,  passed  the  Adige, 
and  threatened  the  lines  of  the  blockade.  A  didS;r«nt 
division  assaulted  the  enemy  near  Verona  ;  and  spirited 
conflicts  occurred  in  other  quarters.  Of  these  batdes, 
the  most  important  was  that  which  took  place  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  RivoU.  Here  the  Austrians 
so  gallantly  contended  for  victory,  that  it  was 
on  the  point  of  crowning  their  efibrts ;  but  the  address 
and  good  fortune  of  Bonaparte  prevailed  over  all  the 
exertions  of  Alvinzi.  The  artillery  of  the  republicans 
made  great  havock ;  and  their  adversaries  retired  in  con* 
fusion.  The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  fbilowing  day, 
equally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Austrians.  Bonaparte 
now  hastened  to  meet  Provera,  whose  progress  had  already 
been  checked  by  die  defeat  of  his  rear-guard.  That  officer 
assailed  a  part  of  the  lines  ;  but  the  garrison  could  not  ef- 
fectually assist  him ;  and  the  French  captured  his  whole 
corps*  Atvinzi  now  sought  refuge  in  the  Tyrol ;  and,  the 
defence  of  Mantua  being  hopeless,  general 
*  '   '    Wurmser  capitulated**. 

The  humiliation  of  the  pope  was  the  next  object  of  die 
victorious  general.  His  holiness  had  not  fully  executed 
the  stipulations  imposed  upon  him  by  Gallic  arrogance ; 
and  the  priests  stimdated  his  other  subjects  to  resist  the 
encroachments  and  the  depredations  of  atheistic^  repub- 
licans. The  saints  were  invoked  for  the  support  of  die 
catholic  church :  holy  images  were  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession I  and  miracles  were  pretended  to  be  wrought,  that 

35  Des-OdoardSy  chap.  39,  41. 
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the  people,  consideriag  their  cause  as  fiivored  by  heaven, 
might  be  animated  with  pions  enthusiasm,  and  rush  fear- 
less on  the  foe.  But  the  French  were  no  more  intimi- ' 
dated  by  these  arts,  than  the  Romans  were  by  the  frantic 
gestures  and  ejaculations  of  the  Druids  of  Anglesey,  or 
the  Saxons  by  the  prayers  and  denunciations  of  the  monks 
of  Bangor. 

Alleging  that  the  pope  had  systematically  encouraged 
the  crusade  against  France,  and  had  refused  to  listen  to 
overtures  of  peace  from  the  republic^  Bonaparte  declared 
that  the  armistice  w|is  at  an  end,  and  put  his  trooops  in 
nootion  for  an  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Near 
Faenaa,  the  .troops  of  his  holiness  ventured  to  contend 
with  the  enemy :  but  they  were  quickly  driven  from  their 
eotronehmeats,  and  the  gates  of  the  town  were  forced. 
Cesena,  the  pontifiF's  native  town,  was  taken  without  re- 
sistance I  and  not  only  the  province  of  Romagna  was  ra- 
pidly subdued,  but  the  dlichy  of  Urbino  was  also  over- 
run. Having  seised  the  treasures  which  had  not  been 
removed  from  Loretto,  the  invaders  proceeded  to  Tolen- 
tiDOt  where  their  course  of  conquest  was  stopped  by  the 
renewed  submission  of  Pius,  who  sent  Galeppi  and  three 
other  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace.  General  Colli, 
who  in  vain  had  endeavoured  to  organise  the  pope's  force, 
was  less  dis|deased  at  the  negotiation  than  at  the  conceal- 
ment of  pacific  intenUons  from  him.  All  objections  to 
unreasonable  terms  being  over-ruled  by  the  me- 
naces of  Bonaparte,  a  treaty  was  signed  without  ^  ' 
de^y'«« 

The  articles  imported,  that  the  provinces  of  Bologna, 
Romagna,  and  Ferrara,  should  be  ceded  to  France  ;  that, 
in  addition  to  the  money  promised  when  the  truce  was 
grranted,  the  amount  of  fifteen  million  of  livres  .should 
be  paid  by  his  holiness,  in  coin,  diamonds,  and  other  va- 

36  Meraoipcs  historiques  et  pliilosophiques  «ur  Pie  VI,  chap.  27 
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luable  articles ;  and  that  various  fortresses  and  districts 
stiould  be  delivered  up  to  the  French,  as  pledges  for  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  agreement. 

A  French  army  being  left  to  enforce  the  complete  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty,  the  subjects  of  the  pope  assaulted, 
in  various  places,  the  insolent  intruders,  but  suffered 
severely  for  their  insurrective  attempts.  Towns  and  vil- 
lages were  given  up  to  military  rapine  ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  death.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  commotions 
arose  from  a  wish  to  shake  off  the  papal  yoke,  or,  at  least, 
procure  a  redress  of  grievances  ;  for  the  misgovemment 
of  Pius  had  lately  increased,  amidst  the  dangers  of  fo- 
reign hostility.  His  secretary,  cardinal  Busca,  advised 
him,  after  peace  was  restored,  to  continue  the  seizure  of 
plate,  the  property  of  individuals,  and  force  depreciated 
paper-currency  upon  his  people.  This  .minister  being 
now  discarded,  Dona  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  but 
the  government  did  not  become  less  oppressive*'. 

While  the  pope  was  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  critical  situation,  Bonaparte,  animated  by  his  success 
in  Italy,  and  inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  of  triumph- 
ing over  the  protector  of  Germany,  resolved  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  hereditary  states  of  Francis.  The  archduke, 
after  the  loss  of  Mantua,  thought  only  of  defensive  hos- 
tilities. He  formed  a  chain  of  posts  from  the  mountains 
of  the  county  of  Bormio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  ;  and, 
behind  this  line,  a  considerable  force  was  posted.  M as- 
sena,  with  the  centre  of  the  French  army,  advanced  to 
Belluna,  and  overwhelmed  the  small  division  of  general 
Lusignan,  who,  for  thirteen  hours,  had  bravely  resisted 
a  great  force.  The  right  wing  then  approached  the  Ta- 
gliamento,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Bonaparte  ; 
forded  that  river  with  scarcely  any  loss ;  took  Gradisca » 

^  Mcmplres  sue  Pie  VI.  ct  son  Pontifical,  chap.  07. 
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and  quickly  subdued  the  territory  of  Friuli.  The  lefi^ 
commanded  by  Joubert^  defeated  general  Kerpen,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol^^. 

Massena  was  now  ordered  to  secure  the  two  passages 
leading  from  Friuli  into  Carinthia  across  th^  mountains  ; 
and  he  was  to  make  an  attempt  to  turn  the  archduke's 
right  flank,  that  all  the  reinforcements  which  this  prince 
expected  from  the  Rhine  might  not  be  able  to  reach  him. 
His  van,  by  seizing  Tarvis,  in  consequence  of  the  negli- 
gence of  general  Ocskay,  precluded  the  safe  arrival  of 
two  columns,  which  were  routed  by  a  very  considerable 
superiority  of  number.  New  arrangements  being  deem- 
ed necessary  by  the  prince,  he  disposed  his  army  in  three 
divisions,  by  one  of  which  Camiola  was  to  be  defended, 
while  the  second  and  third,  it  was  hoped,  would  protect 
the  valley  of  the  Drave,  Clagenforth,  and  the  Province  of 
Styria.  Clagenforth,  however  was  taken  with  facility. 
Bonaparte,  so  far  fortunate,  yet  not  insensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  his  progress  was  liable,  wrote  to  the 
ardiduke  in  recommendation  of  peace.  His  employers 
did  not  expect  to  subdue  or  revolutionise  the  hereditary 
states,  but  hoped  to  over-awe  the  emperor,  and  extort  his 
assent  to  such  terms  as  France  might  dictate. 

The  letter  intimated  the  wish  of  the  directory  for  a 
speedy  peace, — a  desire  which,  when  signified  to  the  court 
of  Vienna,  had  been  thwarted  by  the  English  cabinet. 
The  miseries  of  >var  not  being  experimentally  known  to 
the  people  of  Great-Britain,  the  ministers  of  that  coun- 
try, said  the  general,  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  interests  and  passions :  but  he  trusted  that  the  prince 
whom  he  addressed  would  pay  greater  regard  to  the  law^ 
of  humanity ;  and  he  added,  for  his  own  part,  that,  if  the 
present  overture  should  save  the  life  of  a  single  man,  he 
should  pride  himself  more  on  the  civic  crown  to  which 

38  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1797,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  chap.  1. 
aiid  2. 
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moderation  of  the  Venetian  government  was  tried  to  i^» 
utmost  extent  by  the  arbitrary  rulers  of  France.     After 
the  conference  at  Pilnitz,  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  urge^^ 
the  republic  to  concur  with  him  and  other  Italian  princes 
in  an  and-Gallican  league  ;  but  he  could  not  procure  a 
promise  of  acquiescence.     When  the  French  had  taken 
Nice,  the  pope,  without  effect,  made  a  similar  application. 
The  senate,  not  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  the  state 
was  exposed,  or  hoping  to  avert  it  by  forbearance,  re- 
solved to  avoid  every  act  that  might  lead  to  war.    Pesaro, 
in  the  ConsuUa  d^  Savij   or  council  of  the  wise,  repeat- 
edly proposed  military  equipments  ;  but  the  majority  pre- 
.  ferred  an  unarmed  neutrality  ;  and  the  nation,  enervated 
by  a  propensity  to  pleasui^,  applauded  the  timid  vote. 
The  temporary  increase  of  commerce,  amidst  the  con- 
flicts of  other  powers,  gratified  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers ;  and  all  ranks  seemed  to  repose  in  security  ^^ 
if  the  storm  of  revolution  would  pass  over  their  heads, 
without   injuring  their  government.     In  the  year  1794^ 
however,  the  supposed  approach  of  danger  occasioned 
the  convocation  of  the  consulta  nera^  or  black  council, 
and  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  for  augmenting  the 
army  and  repairing  the    fortifications.      The    Venetian 
administrators  were  thus  employed  when  the  brother  of 
Louis  XVI.,  styled  the  Pretender,  took  refuge  in  Verona. 
They  were  desired  by  the  French  envoy  to  dismiss  him  ; 
but  they  protected  him  for  almost  two  y«ars.     Foif  their 
kindness  toward  this  prince  they  were  severely  reproach- 
ed by  Bonaparte,  when  he  made  his  appearance  within 
their  territories  after  he  had  driven  the   Austrians  from 
Peschiera.     He  accused  them  of  being;  partial  to  the  ene- 
mies of  France,  and  menaced  them  with  the  fatal  indig- 
nation of  the  directory.     He  qsiartered  his  troops  in  their 
towns,  and  instructed  his  officers  to  promote  disaffection 
among  the  people.     He  levied  contributions  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  had  no  right  to  make  even  the  smallest 
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demand ;  and  he  fiUed  the  coimtiy  with  confusion,  seem- 
ingly wishsng  far  popular  reaialaoee,  that  a  pretext  might 
be  aUeged  £oropen  hostilitka^. 

These  oppressions  at  length  uroiised  gener^  indignation* 
Foretgnera  were  excluded  from  the  capital :  troops  were 
levied  widi  diligence  ;  and  a  naval  armameiU  was  equipped* 
The  French  remonstrated  agabst  these  preparations  f  but 
the  government,  being  now  sensiUe  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ertscm,  conthmed  them  with  sjmt.  To  supply  the  exigent 
eies  of  the  state,  heavy  taxes  were  impioeed,  soase  monas^ 
tic  lands  were  sold,  and  the  churches  were  stripped  of  a 
great  quantity  of  their  pUte. 

A  treaty  bcsag  proposed  to  the  senate,  for  a  ccHifederacy 
with  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Turks,  a  firm  rejection 
was  the  answer  which  the  insidious  application  deserved, 
and  which  it  accordingly  received*  A  roemorkble  propo«» 
sal  of  alliance,  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  about  the 
aame  thne  rejected  by  the  inquisitors  of  state  and  the  savi 
without  being  commuiitcated  to  the  senate* 

The  directory,  considering  the  minds  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Venetian  community  as  sufficiently  prepared  for  a 
ehaoge  of  government,  ordered  the  troops  to  commence 
the  work  of  rsvolutkm*  Baraguay  d'HiUicrs  introduced 
Mmself  and  his  detachnsent  into  the  castle  of  Bergamo  ; 
strengthened  it  with  additional  works ;  and  pointed  his  ar-* 
tillery  against  the  goverhor's  palace*  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  compelled  to  sign  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
liberty :  the  governor  was  constrained  to  relinquish  his 
trust :  the  national  troops  were  disarmed,  the  provincial 
treasure  and  corporate  funds  seized.  A  body  of  peasants 
advanced  to  support  the  citizens ;  but,  being  attacked  both 
by  their  raal-contcnt  countrymen  and  the  French,  thcV 
were  quickly  rcpelled^J. 

40  Account  of  tlie  Fall  of  the  Bepublic  of  Venjcf ,  chlip.  5,  0,  Itc. 

41  Tlie  naTOo  work,  chap.  14. 
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A  party  of  Milanese  and  Venetian  conspiraton,  whose 
intrigues  had  accelerated  the  revolution  of  Bergamo,  stu- 
diously promoted  the  same  object  at  Brescia.  The  go- 
vernor of  this  town  and  the  provedHor^^  were  unable  to 
stem  the  torrent  j  for,  while  the  generality  of  Ac  inhabi- 
tants neither  abetted  nor  opposed  the  scheme,  the  boldness 
of  a  few  carried  it  into  eflfect.  At  Crema  the  tree  of  li- 
berty was  likewise  planted ;  but,  at  Salo,  after  the  stand- 
ard of  democracy  had  been  erected  by  some  Brescians, 
the  inhabitants  and  the  neighbouring  peasants  tore-  the 
^flag,  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  old  government.  A 
considerable  body  of  Brescians,  denouncing  vengeance, 
marched  against  them,  but,  in  ^a  brisk  conflict,  CfjuUi  not 
prevail  bver  the  counter-revolutionists,  who,  in  their  turn, 
ibrmcd  the  blockade  of  Brescia.  Bonaparte  having  de- 
manded the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  late 
engagement,  the  renate  consented,  and  thus  damped  the 
ardor  of  the  friends  of  Venice.  The  released  democrats 
and  a  multitude  *of  their  countrymen,  aided  by  a  French 
detachment,  now  reduced  Salo  and  the  whole  Brescian  ter- 
ritory to  obedience. 

The  Venetian  metropolis  was  still  tranquil ;  but  a  storm 
impended  over  it.  Bonaparte  sent  Junot  with  a  letter  to  the 
doge,  accusing  the  rulers  of  the  state  of  having  instigated 
the  people  to  take  arms  against  the  French,  and  requiring 
an  immediate  disbandment  of  the  troops.  The  senate  de- 
nied the  charge,  and  evaded  the  requisition. 

The  Austrian  court,  by  the  medium  ol^  Grimani,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  exhorted  the  republic  to 
support  the  counter-revolutionists  with  energy ;  but  the 
despatches  of  that  minister  were  suppressed  by  the  inqui- 
sitors of  state.  At  this  crisis,  nothing  ought  to  have  been 
concealed  from  the  senate. 


43  A  public  ofHcer,  lo  called  because  be  providet  for  the  general 
^fNnfetv  and  defence. 
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To  accelerate  tbe  revolutioD^  the  directory  had  %Bot 
a  squadron  into  the  Adriatic,  without' any  national  flag« 
One  of  the  ships,  in  defiance  of  ta  general  law  for  the  ex« 
elusion  of  armed,  vessels,  endeavoured  to  force  a  passage 
into  the  port  of  Lido;  but  Laugier,  who  commanded  jt, 
lost  his  life  in  the  attempu  When  the  French  minister 
at  Venice  demwided  reparation,  to  which  the  senate 
agreed,  he  introduced  ViUetard  as  secretary  of  legation ; 
and  this  artful  intriguer  promoted,  with  indefatigable  aeal 
die  revolutionary  views  of  his  employers*  , 

Verona  had  (or  some  time  been  garrisoned  by  French 
troops;  whose  commander,  BaUand,  aflfected  to  be  the 
friend  of  Venice^  while  he  was  a  determined  enemy  of 
die  state*.  After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  irritate 
die  inhflbttasts  into  hostilities  against  the  French,  that  a 
plausible  ground  for  war  might  arise,  he  suddenly 
fined  upon  die  town  from  die  castle  of  S(.  Felix,  ^^'''^  ^^ 
on  pretence  of  a  tumult  which  did  not  aflford  the  least 
josdflication  of  such  an  attack.  The  citiaens,  being  aided 
by  tbe  peasants,  and*  by  troops  that  had  been  employed 
against  insurgents,  engaged  tbe  dispersed  French  in  the 
Sown^  kod  costtidorably  thinned  their  numbers.  A  parley 
enstt^ ;  and  a  ooovention  was  drawn  up,  but  not  carried 
into  effect.  .The  French  jee-commenced  the  cannonade^ 
and  tbo  people  funously  strove  to  dislodge  them  irom  all 
the  fortresses.  '  A  fresh  carnage  was  followed  by  another 
conference.  Hostilities  were  then  renewed  j  and  general 
Stratico  led  a  small  army  toward  the  town  to  assist  his 
harasacd  countrymen :  but,  as  nuiuerous  bodies  of  French 
approached  from  different  poii\u,  vain  was  the  hope  of 
success,  while  the  Venetian  troops  'were  comparatively 
nndtsoiplined^. 

The  magistrates  now  sued  for  peace.     The  French  in- 
sisted upon  an  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender^ 

43  Accaunt  of  the.  FaU  of  VsnLcey  chap.  23»  24 
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to  which  thft  4hsfftilAt%  froM  ilift  towif  Jigreed:  h«t  the  re- 
preaenUitiv«8  of  the  aowreigft  power  refbsed  to  8t|pi  a 
cftpitoktioB  whieh  rontaioed  no  proHMae  for  the  peotet- 
tion  of  perMiDs  cr  the  security  of  property.  The  d«|Mities 
were  detedned  as  hosUges  for  the  executiotiaf  die  ingto* 
riotts  terms ;  aa  all-out  which  wounded  the  feelmga  of 
all  who  remembered  the  former  dtgnaty  «f  the  Venetian 
state.  / 

ConsiderfDg  die  Prench  now  as  maotetB  of  VerHiai  the 
representatives  fled  to  Veaioe,  and  left  the  people  to 
their  fate.  UnwiBing  to  surrender  at  discvetiDn,  die  Ve- 
ronese again  sent  deputies  to  negotiate ;  and  the  French 
promised,  m  writing,  that  religion  ahouid  be  respected, 
and  due  regard  be  paid  to  life  and  property*  The  WctorSf 
however,  soon  commenced  a  coarse  <of  dc|MrediiAtai|  and 
evinced  thetr  inhumaaity  by  die  doiibentte  sacrifice  of 
three  respectable  men,  for  having  acted  widi  ipirk  in  de« 
fence  of  dicir  country^. 

The  reduction  of  Verona  appalled  the  senate.  Vkenaa 
and  other  towns  were  left  to  the  intmsion  ^  dm  enemy ; 
dnd  the  despairing  senatot^,  having  given  instnictiooa  for 
ihe  last  time  to  the  officers  of  itate,  discontiniied  dieir 
tneetings.  Envoys  had  been  commissieined  «o  treat  wkh 
Bonaparte  in  the  Austrian  teifritoliea;  and,  iriien  they 
6ent  an  account  of  the  high  demands  and*  menaces  irf*  the 
general,  the  senate  ceased  to  tfstis^  In  lieu  of  that  body 
a  new  council  began  to  act,  with^he  doge  Manmi  at  it's 
head. 

The  declared  intentions  of  Bonaparte  to  demmandsc 
Hit  Venetian  government,  would  have  fonv^wi  interest- 
ing subject  of  debate,  in  the  gttmd  aitslocAdc 

*^  '  council  which  the  doge  and  his  aasociatea  now 
convoked,  if  the  necessity  of  compliance  had  hoc  appear- 
ipd  to  (he  assembly  to  ht  so  urgent  as  to  pnsclnde  diacus- 

44  Account  of  the  Fall  of  Venice,  chap.  27,  26. 
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•kn*  It  Mm  dtcreed,  ifith  only  mvmi  df0a<ff\tieift  votes 
out  o£  tiathaiidnd  and  niacibee»,  <hftt  the  envoys  shouU 
be  eftipolreiitd.to  adjofll  miAk  fiooapsite  such,  political  re- 
guhlioni  OS  mi^iht  seem  «3q>e«Hent«  On  the  same  day^  the 
gOKral  imucd,  at  Palma'  Nova,  a  vi<rient  manifesto,  m 
^hidi  he  accwBed  the  senMe  tt  having  perfidiously  encou- 
laged  the  people  to  anurder  the  French  in  a  nesidastandly 
maoner,  and  dedaied  thai:  a  government  guilty  of  so  many 
ovtrages  oito^t  fo  be  treated  ss  the  detersMoed  enemy  of 
Franee,  and,  &  the  first  fiape,  to  be  derived  of  all  ic*« 
posaesiioos  on  Terra  Firrna. 

Prosecutisg  dieir  encroaehmeote  ^ven  dbring  an  armis- 
tice, the  Preneh  tnMps  epproached  within  a  few  nsiles  of 
Venkei,  and  excited  inch  a  panic,  Ihtt  the  counsellors  of 
sttfte  weie  t«ady  to  sarieiidet  even  the  capital  wkhont  de- 
ftnoe,  alter  they  had  been  assnred  by  the  military  and  ma- 
rine soperinleiHlant^  that  the  etiating  force  was  tnsui&cient 
to  qoeU  an  imnnrection  which  there  was  reason  to  appK- 
heod,  and  that  the  fertificatioi^s  and  die  flolilhi  couid  net 
sustain  a  general  attsdc* 

Tlie  treachery  of  Villctard  had  been  for  son^e  tiase 
organising  an  iosmrection,  not  only  of  the  citifeena,  but 
also  of  the  Sdavonian  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
public, whom  lus^cmissaries  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
diat  the  government  intended  to  deliver  Ihem  up  to  the 
Preach.  Inflamed  by  dus  suggestion,  and  discontented 
at  die  eon-payment  of  their  anears,  those  mercenaries 
became  clamorous  and  disorderly ;  and  sanguinary  mis- 
chief was  dreaded  from  their  fery%  Some  of  die  coun* 
ae&rs  leoommended  an  imnsediate  dismission  of  the 
UccwttouB  scAdiery ;  a  proposal  to  which  the  majority 
ngreecl* 

Mcrosini,  the  diieoior  of  the  armed  force  of  Veatoe, 
hastened  the  ruin  ef  the  coastitabon  fay  opening  a  oega- 
tiation  with  Villetard.  The  Frenchman  advised  the  spee- 
dy introduction  of  a  democratic  form  of  gorcrnment, 
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as  such  a  measure  would  aUay  the  wraA  ol  Booapaite, 
and  stop  the  present  hostitides.  ConditionB  dieiated  by 
him  were  presented  to  the  couosellors,  who  had  not  the 
spirit  to  reject  them.  •  The  formation  of  a  provisional 
municipality,  an  invitation  to  the  people  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives, an  amnesty  for  all  political  ofiences,  the  admis- 
sion of  four  thousand  French  soldiers  into  the  city  as  a 
guard  to  the  araenal,  and  the  subjection  of  the  fleet  to 
the  joint  authority  of  the  French  and  the  native  mum- 
cipality,  were  the  most  important  of  these  articles.  A 
great  council  being  called  for  the  ratification 
^^  '  of  these  degrading  terms,  the  doge  exhorted 
the  nobles  to  resign  their  power,  rather  than  expose  their 
country  to  the  combined  evils  of  external  attack  and  in- 
ternal insurrecti«m.  Little  opposition  was  made  to  the 
proposal ;  and,  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  the  calcu- 
lators of  the  suffrages  called  out,  ihfi  dte  hundred  and 
twelve  favored  it,  and  only  twemy  dissented  from  tt» 
A  party  of  Venetian  officers,  hearing  that  the  decrees 
of  abdication  had  passed,  cried  out,  Ftpa  la  Uiertml 
but  the  indignant  populace  exclaimed  in  reply,  Pitfa  San 
Marco^! 

Enraged  at  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  by  fo- 
reign artifice  and  violence,  the  qiultitude  carried  the  sa- 
cred images  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Venice  in  triumph  to 
St.  Mark's  place,  and  placed  them  on  the  pedestab  of 
the  three  great  standards  of  the  republic.  Villetard  and 
his  countryinen  were  bitterly  reviled ;  and  wishes  were 
eagerly  expressed,  that  some  courageous  ^d  patriotic 
nobleman  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  friends 
of  Venetian  independence.  Every  person  of  distinction 
declined  the  dangerous  pre-eminence.  Thus  unsup- 
ported, the  populace  gained  nothing  by  riot  and  tumult* 
Some  houses  were   destroyed,  and  depredations  coan- 

45  Account  of  the  Fall  of  Venice,  ehaip.  S2»  S3»  &e. 
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mined  :  but,  when  the  expiring  adminiatration  had  inter- 
fered for  the  restoration  of  order,  even  the  spoils  collected 
amidst  the  temporary  prevalence  of  disorder  were  for  the 
most  part  delivered  up.  ^ 

Venicp,  insulted  and  oppressed,  bowed  her  head  to  the 
doom  that  awaited  her.  She  quiedy  received  her  pre- 
tended protectors;  aufferea  her  treasures' to  be  seised, 
her  institutions  to  be  suppressed,  and  her  religion  to  be 
profaned.  Her  constitudon  certainly  required  reform: 
but  the  remedy  offered  by  French  quackery  was  worse 
th^m  the  disease.  An  aUe  and  patriotic  statesman  might 
have  gradually  alleviated  the  disorders  of  the  stete :  but 
the  rashness  and  violence  of  revolutionary  politicians  of 
the  French  school,  introduced  greater  evils  than  those 
which  were  removed,  and,  for  every  abuse  that  was  cor- 
rected, substituted  a  multiplicity  of  grievances.  They 
had  not  sufficient  judgment  for  genuine  reform,  or  suffi- 
aient  humanity  to  provide  for  die  welfare  of  the  people. 

After  the  fall  of  Venice,  Genoa  could  not  expect  to 
retain  it's  independence.  It's  senate,  from  timidity,  had 
long  favored  the  French  amidst  a  nominal  neutrality  :  but 
it's  meanness  did  not  conciliate  the  directory.  Jacobin 
dubs,  organised  by  Gallic  emissaries,  paved  the  way  for 
a  revolutionary  change.  It  was  affirmed  (as  Paine  said  of 
Great- Britain)  that  Genoa  had  no  constitution ;  and  hence 
it  was  concluded  that  French  interference  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Instigated  by  Faypoult, 
the  French  envoy,  a  party  of  the  Genoese  rabble,  with 
the  aid  of  incendiaries  from  France  and  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  excited  a  tumult,  took  possession  of 
the  ciQr  gates  and  the.arsenal,  elected  new  magi-  ^^  ' 
strates,and  demanded  a  democratic  constitution.  The 
terrified  senate,  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  com- 
promise and  accommodation,  seemed  ready  to  abdicate 
it's  power,  when  the  tradesmen  and  respectable  inha- 
bitants requested  to  be  armed  and  led  against  die  insur- 
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gents.  Hawring  taken  a  great  quantitf  of  arau  fvom  the 
arsenal,  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  ^  the  mdcontems^ 
diey  swore  upon  their  caonon  that  liiey  would  rescue 
their  country  from  the  rude  grasp  of  rerolutionists.  They 
fought  with  such  spirit,  that  the  banditti  were  put  to 
flight :  but  this  dispersion  of  the  populace  did  not  secure 
the  exisUBg  goTenunent.  Morandoi  a  self-pniclaiaied 
president  of  the  people,  made  application,  \u  concert  with 
Faypoult,  to  the  French  troops  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
general  Rusca  marched  with  one  division  to  the  gates  of 
the  city,  while  Sahuguet  encamped  with  anodier  at  ao  in* 
considerable^  distance.    Hie  senate  authorised  three  of 

'  it's  members  to  frame  new  political  regul^ons  wkh  the 
concurrence  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  the  appellation  of  the  L.i« 
gurian  republic  was  substituted  to  that  of  Genoa!** 

To  thfi  democratised  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
Bonaparte  was  not  more  attentive  than  to  the  Mibocae 

i  state,  to  which  he  had  given  the  appellation  of  die  Cis- 
Alpine  republic,  and  in  which  the  newly<>farmed  Trans- 
Padane  and  Cis^Padane  governments  were  absoihed. 
This  he  considered  as  his  own  offspring ;  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  augmendng  it 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Mantuan  tnritories. 

Spain  was  soon  pueidied  Cor  having  entered  into  a  con* 
nexion  with  France,  at  the  instigatiou  of  the  duke  of 
Alcudia,  styled  the  prince  qf  peace^  She  lost  eight  <rf  her 
largest  shipsi  and  an  iaiportant  colony.  Four  of  those 
vessels  were  captured  by  admiral  Jervis  near  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  ^  Having  observed  a  large  fleet  at  a  distance,  he 
quickened  sail  that  he  might  reach  and  encounter  it.  So 
great  was  the  disparity  of  force,  that  very  serious  danger 
attended  a  confikt:  but  skill  and  judgment,  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  compeaaated  the  inequality  of  number. 
By  an  artful  mantruvre^  nine  ships,  .forming  a  thtrd'"part  of 

46  Ifiatory  of  Um  Campaigii  of  irBT. 
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the  Spanis)!  fleet,  were  precluded,  by  a  separation  of  the 
line,  from  co-operating  with  the  rest  $  and  fifteen  sail  theti 
en^ged  the  remaining  eighteen*  Captain  Nelson  esta* 
blished  his  fame  by  the  courage^nd  conduct  which  he  dis- 
played on  this  occasion.  He  ably  assisted  in  debarring 
the  secluded  ships  from  action,  and  in  promoting  the  de- 
feat of  the  main  body  of  the  fleet ;  and  he  boardect  two 
Teasek  with  undaunted  alacrity*— ^The  other  loss  which  I 
mentioned,  was  sustained  at  Trinidad.  Not  only  the 
island  was  surrendered  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  set 
fire  to  three  of  their  own  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  was 
captured  by  the  English*?. 

Porto-Rico  in  the  West-Indies,  and  TeneriiTe,  one  of 
the  Canary  islands,  were  attacked,  but  not  reduced.  The 
port  of  Cadia  was  insulted  by  a  blockade,  and  the  town 
was  injured  by  bombs ;  but  the  strength  of  the  place 
precluded  the  hope  of  conquest. 

^  The  Dutch  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  aims  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cape,  and 
had  been  deprived  of  three  ships  of  the  Hne,  besides  fout 
Irigaces.  A  much  greater  loss  now  befell  them  on  their 
own  coast.  An  English  squadron,  of  superior  force,  made 
way  between  their  fleet  and  a  lee-shorc,  and,  for  three 
hours  and  a  half,  fought  with  great  fury.  Out  of  fifteen 
ahfps  of  the  line,  eleven  struck  :  but,  from  the  irregularity 
of  the  engagement,  and  the  necessity  of  devoting  part^- 
cuto  attention  to  the  means  of  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
the  shore,  all  could  not  be  brought  off  by  the  ^^ictors, 
who  took,  however,  nine  of  the  number,  besides  two  fri- 
gates. '  In  seven  of  the  British  vessels,  seven  hundred 
and  seven  men  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  in  the  rest,  only 
forty-four.  The  Dutch  victims,  and  the  disabled  or 
maimed,  more  than  doubled  that  number**. 

V 

47  GaxettCB  of  March  3  and  27,  1797 — The  14th  of  February  WM 
the  day  of  victory. 
48— Gazotte  of  Oct.  1€.    The  engagement  was  on  the  11th. 
2  O 
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The  progrecs  of  the  war,  while  it  enriched  individuais, 
and  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  republic,  had  invoikir- 
ed  the  French  finances  in  extreme  disorder,  and  impo^ 
verished  the  natiqn*  The  directors  did  not  take  proper 
measures  for  remedying  the  evil ;  and,  indeed,  their  ge- 
neral administration  was  neither  honorable  to  deiemselvea 
nor  beneficial  to  the  community*  Their  eflbrts,  however, 
secured  internal  peace  ;  and,  though  another  conspiracj 
(if  credit  may  be  given  to  their  own  statement)  was  form- 
ed against  them,  they  soon  discovered  and  baffled  it. 
They  iiitimated  to  the  two  councils^,  that  a  plan  had 
been  devised  for  the  subversion  of  the  government ;  that 
Dunan,  Brotier,  Poly,  and  La-Ville  Heurnois,  had  beeH 
arrested  for  their  concern  in  it ;  and  that  the  papers  Which 
had  been  seized  would  demonstrate  the  extent  and  th^ 
dangerous  nature  of  the  conspiraicy.  Ramel  and  Male, 
two  officers  who  were  supposed  by  the  malcootjents  to  \m 
friendly  to  the  scheme,  had  •obtain.ed  a  commuovcalioii  of 
the  particulars,  and  had  imparted  th^ir  diacoveriea  tp 
Cochon,  the  minister  of  police.  It  appeared,  that  the 
exiled  claimant  of  the  French  throne  had  many  agents 
who  took  every  opportunity  of  promoting  his.  cause  ;  but 
^he  pretended  plot  was  rather  a  tissue  of  factious  sugges- 
tions and  intrigues  than  a  deliberate  conspiracy*  The 
public  ridiculed  the  aiTair  £^s  a  chimera,  and  caS^d  for 
lenity  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  A  council  of 
war  pronounced  them  guilty ;  but,  alleging  that  the  frank- 
ness of  their  confessions,  and  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances, retidered  capital  severity  impolitic,  the  govenn 
ment  commuted  the  pain  of  death  into  the  confinement 
of  the  two  first  for  ten  years,  the  third  for  five,  and  the 
fourth  for  one  year«>» 

As  the  annual  renewal  of  a  third  of  each  council  wis 


49  On  the  3d  of  Februtry. 

50  Deft-Odoard3,  chap.  51,  53. 
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ok-dained  by  the  constitution,  the  directors  were  appre- 
hensive that  the  elections  iMight  be  uhfovorable  to  the 
indrdidate  influence  i^hich  they  wished  to  obtain.  The 
result  justified  their  fears  ;  and  they  were  involved  in  fre- 
quent disputes  with  the  two  assemblies^  Barthelemi,  who 
was  recalled  from  Switzerland  to  a  seat  in  the  directory, 
on  the  ejection  of  Le-Toumeur  by  lot>  was  disposed  to 
join  Carnot  against  Reubel^  Barras,  and  Lepaux ;  and  the 
majority  of  each  council,  thus  encouraged  by  ,a  division 
among  the  members  of  the  executive  department,  con- 
timied  their  opposition  to  the  misgovemment  of  Reubel 
and  his  bold  associates,  who  had  formed  various  schemes 
of  tyranny  and  violence. 

When  the  intentions  of  the  executive  leaders  were  suf- 
ficiently known  to  justify  the  adduction  of  a  format  charge 
agninst  them,  some  members  of  the  anti*directorial  party 
proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  inspection, 
that  a  vote  of  arrest  should  be  demanded  from  the  council 
of  five  hundred :  but  the  majority  had  not  courage  to 
make  the  attack,  and  blamed  Willot  and  De-Ia-Rue  for 
wishing  to  be  the  aggressors.  Carnot  was  solicited  to 
take  an  active  part  with  the  malcontents ;  but  he  excused 
himself  pretending  that  their  intrigues  were  too  obvi- 
ously influenced  by  royalists.  Bourdon  de  -rOise  pro- 
posed vigorous  measures,  as  the  only  means  of  averting 
the  storm  which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  the  most  re- 
spectable representatives :  but  his  advice  was  ridiculed  and 
disregarded. 

Merlin  of  Douay  proposed  that  the  directors  Carnot 
and  Barthelemi,  and  many  members  of  the  two  councils, 
shall  be  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  government, 
and  arrested.  Sotin,  the  minister  of  police,  hinted,  that 
they  ought  to  be  shot  without  hesitation :  l)ut 
La-Reveillere  dissented  from  this  violent  pro-  ^P  •  • 
posal.  Barthelemi  was  seized  in  his  bt*d,  and  conveved 
to  the  Temple.    A  body  of  soldiers^  marching  to  the  place 
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where  the  delegated  inspecton  and  some  other  deputies 
were  assembled,  seemed  unwilling  ta  execute  the  arbt* 
traiy  orders  which  they  had  received  ;  but  general  Au- 
gereau  and  his  chidf  officers  rushed  into  the  apartment, 
wounded  Rovere,  Pichegru,  and  De-La-Rue,  and  arrested 
the  whole  committee,  except  Dumas,  who  escaped  hjf 
pretending  to  be  an  officer  upon  duty*  Notwithstanding 
the  blockade  of  the  Thuileries,  about  thirty  members  of 
the  council  of  five  hundred  took  their  seats  in  the  hall, 
Simeon  acting  as  president.  An  order  for  their  departure 
arrived  from  die  general.  They  declared  that  they  would 
npt  submit  to  it:  but  when  they  were  threatened  with 
military  execution,  Simeon,  protesting  against  the  out- 
rage, dissolved  the  assembly.  As  the  deputies  were  re- 
tiring, Aubry  was  seized  and  carried  off.  Eighty  members 
met  in  a  private  house,  and  »began  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  nation ;  but,  hearing  that  an  armed  force  had  in- 
vested the  house  of  Lafond-Ladebat,  president  of  the 
other  council,  and  had  seized  seven  deputies,  they  thought 
}t  prudent  to  adjourn*^*'. 

Meeting  under  the  influence  of  terror,  in  places  ap- 
pointed by  the  directory,  a  considerable  part  of  each 
council  adopted  the  views  of  the  tyrants.  Sieyes  and 
other  members,  being  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the 
schemes  of  the  malcontents,  reported  that  an  anti-repub- 
lican conspiracy  was  fully  proved,  and  diat  the  state  was 
seriously  endangered  by  die  intrigues  of  royalists,  who 
wished  to  re-establish  the  old  regime  with  all  it's  abuses; 
and  they  recommended  exile  as  a  mild  punishment  for 
men  whose  guik  deserved  all  the  rigors  of  law.  ITie 
individuals  marked  out  for  this  punishment  were  sixty- 
four  in  number,  chiefly  deputies,  among  whom  were 
Pichegru,   OesrMolieres,'  Boissi  d'Anglas,  La-Riviere, 

51  Anecdotes  Secretes  sur  la  B^volution  du  dU-huit  Fruclidor,  ot 
Ifoiivwux  M<iii©ii^g  deg  Deiiort^f  » la  Caiaiic. 
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Bourdon,  Pastoret,  Villaret-Joyeusc,  Simeon,  Rovere, 
and  Lafond.  Pichegru  and  some  others  were  inclined  to 
restore  royaky ;  but  the  majority  of  the  proscribed  mem- 
bers do  not  appear  to  have  aimed  at  any  unconstitutional 
object.  They  wished  to  give  to  the  councils  their  proper 
sway,  and  repress  the  tyranny  of  the  directory :  but  this 
was  a  great  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  triumvirate.  Both 
assemblies  joined  in  the  vote  of  exile  ;  and  the  directory 
ordered  that  the  colonial  province  of  Guiana  should  re- 
ceive the  supposed  enemies  of  the  mother-country. 
"Gjiiana,"  said  Baillcul,  one  of  the  abettors  of  the  tri- 
umphant  party,  with  a  smile  of  derision,  **  is  a  fine 
country;  and  there  is  nothing  very  alarming  in  the  propo- 
sed  transportation^. 

The  prisoners  were  harshly  treated  before  their  em- 
barkation :  in  their  voyage  they  had  litUe  accommodation ; 
and,  when  they  reached  the  colony,  they  were  subjected 
to  various  deprivations  and  rigorous  usage.  They  found 
the  inhuman  Billaud  de  Varennes  in  good  health ;  but 
there  were  few  of  the  strangers  who  could  long  boast  of 
that  blessing.  Many  fell  victims  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate.  Barthelemi,  Pichegru,  Ramel,  Wiilot,  and  four 
others,  at  length  escaped  in  a  boat  to  the  colony  of  Su- 
rinam  ;  and  some  of  these  fugitives  even  found  their  way 
to  England,  where  they  received  protection  from  British 
humanity. 

The  injustice  of  the  directory  requires  no  comment.  The 
triumvirs  boasted  of  their  clemency  in  only  banishing  men 
who  (they  falsely  said)  "  would  not  have  spared  the  lives 
of  any  republicans:"  but  they  were 'sufficiently  aware 
that  a  removal  to  the  swamps  of  Sinamari  and  Cayenne 
would  in  many  instances  be  a  death-warrant.    Thejmrere, 

53  Anecdotes  Sccrcte..-Des.Odotrdg,  chap.  69.^Many  of  the  ob- 
noxious depuUcs  escaped  the  search  of  the  officers  of  goTemmcnl 
*n*  tome  wsre  tared  hy  an  erasure  of  their  names  from  the  list 
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perhaps,  an  wiiling  as  Rdbcspierre  himself  to  shed  blood, 
but  they  were  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  that  general 
odium  which  would  follow  a  revival  of  sanguinary  pro- 
scriptioD. 

In  lieu  of  the  displaced  directors,  Merlin  and  Francois 
de  Neuf-chateau  were  chosen  by  the  legislature  ;  and,  for 
the  plenipotentiaries  employed  at  Lisle  before  the  explo* 
sion  of  Jacobinical  vengeance,  Treilhard  and  Bonnier 
were  substituted  by  Reubel  and  his  associates.  The  new 
diplomatists  received  such  instructions  as  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  negotiation.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  contemptu- 
ously dismissed,  because  he  was  not  empowered  to  agree 
to  a  complete  restitution  of  conquests. 

The  failure  of  this  negotiation  did  not  obstruct  the  con- 
clusion of  a  definitive  treaty  with  Austria.  The  emperor 
was  earnestly  desirous  of  recovering  Mantua ;  but  the 
directory  would  not  resign  so  imporunt  an  acquisition^ 
He  ceased  to  be  very  importunate  for  it,  when  Venice 
was  offered  to  him.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  now 
signed  at  Campo-Formio,  he  was  allowed  to  be- 
come master  of  the  Venetian  capital,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Terra*Firma  of  the  late  republic* 
but  Bergamo  and  other  provinces  near  the  Milanese  were 
to  be  annexed  to  the  Cis- Alpine  state;  and  the  French 
were  to  possess  Corfu,  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
the  Albanian  establishments  below  the  gulph  of  Lodrino. 
The  Netherlands  were  ceded  to  the  French ;  the  Brisgaw 
was  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Modena ;  and  the  limits  of 
France  were  extended  to  the  Rhine'\ , 

The  treachery  of  the  French  toward  Venice  cannot  be 
mentioned  without  the  warmth  of  censure  by  any  historian 
who  aims  at  an  honorable  character.  They  complained, 
indeed,  of  the  aggression 'of  the  people,  and  chastised 
them  for  alleged  acta  of  outrage :  but,  in  promoting  a 

S3  De8-Odoards>  chap.  64. 
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pretended,  reform  of  die  govemment,  they  professed 
themselves  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  VenetiaQ 
community,  and  the  substitutors  of  freedom  and  happi- 
ness for  slavery  and  misery.  Yet,  after  these  professions, 
they  transferred  the  nation  to  the  yoke  of  a  prince  whom 
they  had  constantly  branded  as  a  despot  and  a  tyrant. 
Was  this  an  act  of  friendship  and  protection  ?  assuredly 
not :  it  was  such  conduct  as  could  only  have  been  expect- 
ed from  men  who  were  destitute  of  fixed  principles  of 
policy,  and  uninjSuenced  by  a  sense  of  honor,  justice,  or 
equity* 

As  the  emperor  was  more  intent  on  the  acquisition  of 
territory  than  on  the  proper  government  of  his  dominions, 
he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  treaty*  He  par* 
ticuJkrly  lamented  the  loss  of  the  Milanese  and  Mantuan 
proyioces  ;  without  which,  he  thought,  hia  share  of  tli9 
spoils  o£  the  Venetian  republic^  would  be  insecure.  H« 
Qoosoled  himself,  however,  with  the  hope  of  a  change  in 
the  fortune  of  the  French,  against  whom,  the  tide  might 
suddenly  turn. 

This  treaty  had  not  long  been  concluded,  when  the 
ling  of  Prussia,  who  neither  proofioted  nor  checked  it, 
and  who  seemed  for  some  years  to  have  withdrawn  himself 
£rom  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  died  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  conduct  of 
this  monarch  was  not,  in  general,  honorable  and  exern^ 
plary.  Self-iaterest  was.  too  frequently  his  guide  ;  and  a 
regard  to  good  faith  formed  no  part  qf  his  poUuc^  creed. 
Hi^  propensity  to  despotism  induced  him  vS  counteract 
the  early,  efforts  of  the  French  revolutionists :  and  hi» 
icefsaillity  of  disposition  prompted  him  to  conclude  peace 
with  th^m,  eveA  when  their  views  became  more  openly^ 
daogerottSvand  alarming.  His  treatment  of  the  Polaudt;r» 
indicated  shameless  rapa/city  and  perfidy  ;  and  his  dcser^ 
^M)n:Qf  diflcfjeot  priocfis  aod  nations  deprived  him  of  all 
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title  to  respect.  His  private  life  was  degrade^  by  dissi* 
pation  and  debauchery  :  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  wads 
lost  in  voluptuous  excesses. 
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history  qf  EurofUy  to  the  Usurfiation  qf  the  cJdtf  Power  in 
France  by  Bonafiartey  in  1799. 

THE  continental  war  in  Eutope  being  closed,  after 
six  sanguinary  campaigns)  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies alone  remained  to  employ  the  arms  of  the  enter- 
prising republic.  If  the  Trench  had  been  seriously,  im- 
pressed with  ideas  of  the  moral  and  Christiaa  duty  of 
abstaining  from  human  slaughter,  they  would  have  gladly 
embraced  the  opp«rtunit}'  of  reverting  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  and- have  exulted  in  the  hope  of  consolidating 
their  government,  improving  their  means  of  prosperity, 
and  perfecting,  as  far  as  the  limited  wisdom  of  their  spe- 
cies would  allow,  their  revolution  and  their  reform.  But 
such  views  did  not  suit  their  feelings  or  their  passions. 
They  were  inflamed  with  animosity  against  an^i-fepub- 
lican  Britain  ;  and  the  confident  hope  of  crushing  her 
invigorated  their  resentment.  If  our  nation  had  inha- 
bited the  continent,  incessant  attacks  from  numerous 
hordes  of  ferocious  revolutionists  might  have  overwhelm- 
ed all  resistance :  but  an  insular  kingdom^  defended  by  a 
predominant  navy,  may  support  itself  amidst  the  wreck 
of  continental  states.  Providence,  I  may  add,  waves 
over  us  it's  protecting  arm,  and  enables  us  to  maintain 
our  independence  and  our  power. 

Menaces  of  speedy  invasion  were  now  thrown  out  by 
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the  direcloty.  Troops  were  assembled  on  the  coasts  of 
Flanders  and  Normandy,  under  the  insulting  denomina- 
tion of  •  the  army  of  England  ;*  and  Bonaparte  was  order- 
ed to  take  the  command^that  the  haughty  islanders  might 
be  severely  chastised  and  eifectually  humbled.  But  that 
bold  and  fortunate  general  was  destined  for  other  scenes 
of  action.  He  wished  to  be  previously  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  fame  of  the  French  arms  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  in  organising  a  republican  government 
among  the  Copts  and  the  Mamelouks,  not  without  an  eye 
to  the  invasion  of  British  India  by  troops  sent  through 
the  Persian  territories.  The  latter  prospect  was  indeed 
distant,  but  not  too  remote  for  the  eventual  grasp  of 
ambition. 

The  boasts  and  the  threats  of  the  Frendh  did  not  inti*' 
midate  either  the  ministry  or  the  people  of  Great- Britain. 
Measures  of  precaution  and  defence,  however,  were  not 
neglected ;  and  the  enemy  prudently  declined  all  invasive 
attempts  upon  this  island. 

For  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  between  France  and 
the  Germanic  body,  and  the  assignment  of  indemnities 
to  such  princes  as  might  otherwise  suffer  from  Gallic  en* 
croachment  and  usurpation,  a  congress  iiow  took  place  at 
Rastadt:  but  like  other  meetings  of  the  same  kind,  it  was 
not  productive  of  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  parliament,  amidst  varied 
deliberations,  marked  a  new  session  with  financial  novel- 
ties. The  magnitude  of  the  annual  loans  hnd  swelled  the 
national  debt  to  such  an  enormous  amount,  that  even  the 
prodigal  minister  began  to  apprehend  danger  from  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  funding,  unless  future 
loans  should  be  reduced  within  moderate  boUnds.  He 
therefore  proposed,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the*  sup- 
plies should  be  raised  by  an  immediate  tax,  and  that  only 
twelve  millions  should  be  borrowed.  The  new  demand 
was  adjusted  by  the  proportion  of  the  assessed  taxes. 

2  P 
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Some  were  required  to  pay,  besides  the  itsleaeinefit  of 
the  current  year,  a  threefold  rate  ;  others,  a  quadruple, 
jind  some  even  a  quintuple  rate  ;  but,  from  the  propor- 
tion paid  by  the  greater  number,  the  tax  was  usoaliy  4e- 
nominated  the  triple  assessment*  This  extraordinarj 
requisition  was  a  severe  burthen  to  the  public ;  but  those 
who  complained  of  it  were  stigmatised  as  Jacobins*  I 
ought  to  add,  that  an  exemption  from  the  new  impost  w9^ 
allowed  to  every  one  who  had  not  sixty  pounds  of  animid 
incoime ;  that  only  a  small  proportional  addition  was  ex- 
acted from  pei-sons  who  had  less  than  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  ;  and  that  no  one  was  required  to  pay  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  his  income. 

To  soothe  and  flatter  the  people  amidst  these  burthens, 
the  l^ing  c»:dered  a  public  thanksgiving ;  and  the  whole 
royal  family,  with  the  lords  and  commons,  attended  divine 
service  at  St*  Paul's  church*  The  naval  colors  taken  from 
the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch,  were  carried  along  the 
streets  by  seamen  who  had  contributed  to  the  splendid 
victories  obtained  by  Howe,  Jervis,  and  Duncan*  Ap- 
propriate sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion  ib  the 
numerous  churches  of  the  realm ;  and  the  day  was  closed 
with  general  festivity* 

As  the  French,  in  the  infancy  of  their  republic,  had 

promoted  the  public  cause  by  voluntary  contri-  ' 
A  D  1798 

'butions,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  liow  fol- 
lowed the  examples  of  patriotic  liberality*  Not  only  th^ 
nobles  and  the  gentry,  but  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, gave  different  sums  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
Even  many  of  those  who  disapproved  the  war,  and  con- 
sidered the  public  money  as  wantonly  mis-spent,  sent  to 
the  treasur}'  a  portion  of  their  savings.  From  an  optilent 
nation,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  contributions 
would  have  been  more  ample  than  they  were ;  but,  if  the 
enormity  of  concomitant  taxation  be  consideredi  the  do- 
nations will  not  appear  trifling* 
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The  redemption  of  the  land-tax  waa  another  new- 
aeheme  of  Mr.  Pitt.  A  more  correct  and  honorable  finan- 
cier would  have  endeavoured  to  equahse  that  impost ; 
but»  because  the  parliament  had  suffered  it  to  remato 
tmequal  for  so  long  a  period,  he  seemed  to  think  that  U 
ought  to  continue  so  for  ever.  Although  it  was  at  first 
intended  only  for  a  temporary  tax,  he  proposed  that  it 
should  be  rendered  perpetual^  and  redeemed  by  the  pay- 
ment of  stock.  If  the  proprietor  was  unwilling  to  re« 
deem  it,  any  person  was  at  liberty  to  purcha^  it.  This 
plan,  said  the  minister,  would  tend  to  maintain  the  credit 
of  stock,  by  taking  eighty  millions  from  the  capital,  and 
WlHM  afford  landed  security  in  exchange  for  that  of  the 
funds. 

The  supplies  which  were  deemed  requisite  for  the  year 
were  about  twenty-five  millions  and  a  half.  As  I  hav^  not 
usually  mentioned  the  amount  of  the  annual  exactions,  I 
merely  state  this  en  passant^  to  show  the  similarity  of 
estimate  between  Great^BHtain  and  France  for  the  year 
1798.  Cretet,  in  enumerating  the  various  exigencies  of 
the  republic,  represented  about  twenty- five  millions  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling  as  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  government  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  before  the  end  of  the 
session,  demanded  an  additional  sum  of  three  millions. 

The  French  had  occasional  recourse  to  Holland  for  pe- 
cuniary accommodation  ;  but  the  Dutch  were  found  less 
subservient  than  Gallic  arrogance  desired.  It  was  there** 
fore  resolved,  that  the  ties  of  fraternity  should  be  so 
closely  drawn  as  to  include  full  dependence  on  the  part  of 
the  Batavian  republic.  Military  force  was  preferred,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  mildness  of  exhortation.^  Midderich, 
president  of  the  Dutch  convention,  held  a  consultation 

1  The  scheme  bas  been  merely  in  progress:  m  that  'ime  lo  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  there  are  many  landholders  who  are  not  convinced  of  it's 
advantag^es. 
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with  some  other  partisans  of  the  French  directory  ;  .and 

orders  were  given  for  the  arrest  of  six  indin- 
Jan   22. 

duals  belonging  to  the  committee  of  foreign  af- 
fairs* Twenty-one  members  of  the  national  assembly 
were  then  expelled  b}'  a  plurality  of  suffrages ;  and  con- 
siderable changes  were  made  among  the  administrative 
bodies.  These  violent  proceedings  were  defended  in  an 
address  to  the  public,  as  necessary  for  the  frustration  of 
the  schemes  of  tiie  Orange  party.  The  purified  assemblj 
now  commanded  a  new  constitutional  code  to  be  prepared^ 
resembling  that  which  had  been  last  framed  for  the 
French ;  and  the  people  were  cons^aioed  to  acquiesce  in 
these  arrangements.  In  the  following  summer,  some 
other  changes  took  place.  New  directors  of  the  govern- 
ment were  appointed  by  the  influence  of  the  army  ;  and 
the  assembly  underwent  a  new  purification. 

The  attention  of  the  Gallic  directory  was  not  confined 
to  the  territories  bordering  upon  France :  the  pope^s  do- 
minions were  now  subjected  to  equal  or  greater  tyranny. 
The  treaty  imposed  upon  the  pontiff  in  the  preceding 
year  by  a  revolutionary  general,  was  an  act  of  flagitious 
violence  and  shameless  rapacit}%  Neither  he  nor  his  em- 
ployers had  any  shadow  of  right  thus  to  treat  a  sovereign 
pontiff  or  an  independent  prince.  The  seizure  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  state  was  such  a  sequel  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  French  marauders ;  but  no  advo- 
cate of  sound  political  morality  can  presume  or  pretend 
to  justify  it.  A  sense  of  gratitude  would  have  prompted 
them,  after  they  had  seized  three  provinces,  to  secure  the 
compliant  pontiff  in  the  possession  of  the  remainder,  and 
defend  him  against  all  attacks*  But  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion disdains  to  be  guided  by  that  vulgar  quality.  The 
overthrow  of  a  long-established  government  was  more 
suited  to  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  and  a  course  of  spoli- 
ation was  more  consistent  with  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  directory. 
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After  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  revolutionary  opinions 
were  propagated  at  Rome  by  disaffected  citiaens,  some 
of  whom  were  committed  to  prison.  These  offenders 
were  released  at  the  intercession  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who,  being  sent  to  that  city  as  ambassador  from  the  French 
republic,  encouraged  all  malcontents  to  prosecute  their 
seditious  schemes.  Within  the  precinct  allotted  to  him 
as  a  public  minister  (and  therefore  exempt  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  government),  the  populace  began  to  assemble, 
and,  after  receiving  French  cockades  and  money,  seised 
the  arms  that  were  kept  in  the  guard-houses,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  a  bridge :  but  a  patrole  of  horse,  attack- 
ing the  rioters,  soon  drove  them  back  toward  the  ambas* 
sador's  palace*  He  and  his  friends  rushed  out ;  and,  as 
the  cavalry  fired  upon  th^  mob,  a  general  ofiicer  named 
Duphot  was  killed.  Joseph  and  his  suit  now  retired  from 
the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  and  the  pope  foresaw  that  this  ac- 
cident, notwithstanding  every  apolog}'  and  offer  of  satisfac- 
tion on  his  part,  would  be  made  a  pretence  for  hostility'. 

Instead  of  calling  out  the  male  adults  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  his  holiness  seemed  disposed  to  trust  to 
•piritual  arms.  He  ordered  three  of  the  most  sacred 
reliques  in  the  catholic  establishment  to  be  carried  in 
pompous  procession  to  St.  Peter's  church,  and  exhibited 
on  the  altar  for  eight  days,  that  the  people  might  venerate 
them  with  devout  zeal,  and  implore  the  divine  assistance 
amidst  the  solemnities  of  the  Romish  ritual  and  the  effu- 
sions of  a  contrite  heart.  ^  These  are  our  arms  (said  the 
pontiff),  holy  and  pacific  arms,  because  they  inflict  not 
death,  but  tend  to  procure  etemaMife  for  every  one  who 
win  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  not  infrequently, 
even  in  this  world,  enable  pious  Christians  to  withstand 
violence  and  oppression." 

S  Duppa's  Brief  Account  of  the  SubTcr&i^n  of  the  Papal  Govern* 
ment,  section  1. 
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Willing  to  try  the  effect  of  negotiation,  the  po(>e  re- 
quested prince  Belmonte,  the  Neapolitan  minister  at 
Rome,  to  treat  with  Berthier,  whose  approach  was  dread- 
ed. The  general  promisf*d  due  respect  to  the  papal  go- 
vernment, and  declared  that  he  only  intended  to  chastise 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  murder  of  Duphot.  De- 
puties were  soon  after  sent  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
were  not  honored  with  an  audience.  A  proclamation  was 
now  issued  from  the  VaUcan,  desiring  the  people  not  to 
give  the  least  cause  of  offence  to  the  French,  who  had 
disclaimed  all  hostile  intentions.  The  republican  host, 
advancing  to  Rome,  procured  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  look  possession  of  all  the  gates 
of  the  cit}',  and  detained  soirr  cardinals  and  nobles,  lis 
hostages  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  inhabitantSf 
and  for  the  grant  of  pecuniary  aid  and  general  relief  to 
the  foreign  troops. 

Berthier,  disregarding  his  promise,  prepared  to  aboTish 
the  papal  government.  An  invitation  being  sent  to  him 
from  his  partisans  in  the  city,  he  proceeded  to  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  and  thus  apostrophised  some  of  those  per- 
sonages whose  merits  had  ennobled  the  ancient 
Peb.  15.  j.^p^b|*jc^  u  Shades  of  Pompey,  of  Cato,  of 
Brutus,  of  Cicero,  of  Hortensius !  who  so  often  on  this 
spot  defended  the  rights  of  the  people,  deign  to  receive 
the  homage  of  Gallic  freemen,  who  are  come  to  re-esta- 
blish the  altars  of  liberty,  erected  by  the  first  Brutus.'* 
He  then,  by  a  proclamation,  restored  the  republic ;  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  independent  state,  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  French  army  ;  and  sanctioned  the  provi- 
sional government  which  had  been  previously  concerted 
between  him  and  the  chief  malcontents.  The  tree  of 
liberty  was  planted  before  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
not  amidst  general  acclamations,  but  only  with  the  shouts 
of  a  small  party  of  the  natives^ 

S  Duppa's  Account,  section  3. 
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The  unfortunate  Pius  was  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  his  election  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  when  two  officers 
entered  the  chapel  in  which  he  was  enthroned,  and  an* 
nounced  the  termination  of  his  power.  His  Swiss  guards 
were  dismissed  ;  and  he  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  republican  soldiers.  The  cardinals  were  deprived  of 
their  authority  and  possessions,  and  were  obliged  to  sing 
Te  Deum  laudamus  for  the  change  by  which  they  were 
degraded  and  ruined*. 

The  new  government  was  exercised  by  seven  native 
consuls,  by  whom  six  ministers  of  state  and  of  justice 
were  appointed.  For  the  correction  of  the  ancient  code 
and  the  formation  of  new  laws,  which,  howeverf  were  not 
to  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
French  general,  deputies  were  chosen  by  the  inhabitiKtts 
of  the  different  provinces,'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
every  aggregate  of  thirty  thousand  persons.  Rapine  now 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Vatican  was  stripped 
of  it's  valuable  contents ;  the  churches  were  pillaged  i 
and  not  only  the  effects  of  foreigners  whose  sovereigns 
were  at  war  with  France,  were  confiscate^,  but  frequent 
and  large  contributions  were  exacted  from  the  natives. 

The  pope  did  not  long  remain  in  the  seat  of  hia  power, 
a  witness  to  the  tyranny  of  the  invaders  of  his  country. 
The  French  pretended  that  it  was  his  wish  to  retire  from 
the  Roman  territories  :  but,  if  he  could  have  enjoyed 
peace  and  comfort  at  home,  he  would  not  have  emigrated. 
fie  was  escorted  to  Sienna,  whence  he  was  removed  to  a 
monastery  near  Florence. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  French  officers  and  sol* 
dicrs,  not  profiting  as  they  expected  by  the  spoils  of 
Rome,  di^vowed  all  participation  in  the  rapine  which  had 
dishonored  the  French  name,  and,  afi|rming  that  the  mi- 

4  The  pope's  nephews,  cardinal  Braschi  an^^  the  duke,  escaped,  by 
seasonable  absence,  that  personal  violence  which  the>  had  cau^e  to 
affirekend. 
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litary  chest  VFa^  fufl  of  treasure,  demanded  from  the  ge- 
neral an  immediate  discharge  of  ail  arrears  of  pay.  The}* 
also  protested  against  the  nomination  of  Massena  to  the 
chief  command,  on  the  departure  of  Berthier.  Encou- 
raged by  this  discontent  in  the  army,  a  body  of  the  inha- 
bitants, disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  French,  attacked 
them  near  the  Tiber,  but  without  effect-  Other  desultory 
assaults  were  made,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma.  Many  of  the  French  were  killed ; 
but  the  slaughter  was  more  considerable  among  the  insur- 
gents ;  and,  to  deter  the  people  from  a  repetition  of  such 
attacks,  twenty-nine  of  those  who  were  taken  were  put 
to  death  for  rebelling  against  the  constituted  authonties*. 

The  troops  being  pacified  by  the  payment  of  a  part  of 
their  arrears,  and  by  the  appointment  of  general  St.-Cyr 
to  supersede  Massena^  the  ceremony  of  fSdf ratten  took. 
place.  On  a  temporary  altar,  in  the  piassa  of  St.  Peter, 
the  consuls  swore  eternal  hatred  to  monarchy,  and  fidelity 
to  the  republic.  The  soldiers,  raising  their  hats  in  the 
air  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  unanimously  vowed 
attachment  to  the  new  government ;  and  the  day  was 
closed  with  festivity.  Some  alterations  were  then  made 
in  the  constitution.  Two  assemblies  were  formed,  one 
consisting  of  thirty-two  senators,  the  other  of  seventy- 
two  tribunes  :  but  the  French  general  still  exercised  the 
supreme  power. 

The  rulers  of  France  also  interfered  in  the  government 
of  Switzerland.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revoluuon,  the  cantons  were  in  a  tranquil  state ;  but  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
equality,  propagated  among  the  inhabitants  by  French 
emissaries,  would  be  wholly  unimpressive.  In  the  can- 
tons .of  Zurich  and  Basle,  the  peasants,  not  having  any 
share  in  the  government,  or  in  the  elections  to  the  coun- 

5  Dappt,  tection  6  and  T. 
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cUSf  listened  with  pleasure  to  revolutionary  tenets,  and 
daimed  ^  equality  of  privilege  with  the  burghers  ;  and, 
in  the  Paya  de  Vaud,  the  gentry  and  eitifteas,  not  think- 
ing  themselves  suiBciently  favored  by  the  rulers  of  Berne 
and  Fribourgf  began  to  be  clamorous  for  a  change.  The 
different  governments  rather  fostered  the  rising  spirit  by 
mildness,  than  checked  it  by  severity.  It  did  not,  how-^ 
ever,  for  some  years,  prodqce  any  serious  disturbances* 
When  a  war  had  arisen  between  the  French  and  the  Aus- 
trians,  the  Swiss  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  j 
and,  after  the  great  extension  of  the  wary  they  adhered  to 
their  resolution,  at  a  time  when  the  allies  were  of  opinion 
that  the  aid  of  the  cantons,  nught  be  particularly  useful 
to  the  common  cause,-?— that  is,  when  !•}  ons  and  Toulon 
were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Complaints  were  made^ 
both  by  the  French  and  Austrians,  of  infractions  of  neu^ 
trality  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss :  but.  these  charges  were 
ill-founded.  The  French  loudly  repeated  the  accusation) 
when,  having  concluded  peace  with  the  emperor,  they 
bad  an  opportunity  of  executing  a  scheme  which  they 
had  formed  against  the  independence  of  the  Helvetic 
state.  Mengaud  was  then  sent  into  Switzerland  as  repre<> 
sentative  of  the  powerful  republic ;  and  he  gave  open  en« 
couragement  to  all  who  wished  for  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  discontents  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  furnished  an  ad* 
ditional  pretence  for  the  interference  of  the  directory. 
The  people  claimed  the  ri^ht  of  having  an  annual  assem- 
bly of  the  states,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  cession  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  cantons  of  Berne  and 
Fribourg,  which  had  been  guarantied  by  Charles  IX.  of 
France*  The  directory  promised  to  support  this  claim^ 
and  desired  the  two  cantons  to  respect  the  rights  ot'  the 
Vaudese.  The  sovereign  council  of  Berne  sent  commis- 
sioners to  ascertain  the  causes  and  the  extent  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  devise  the  means  of  checking  its  progress ;  and, 

2  Q 
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when  these  delegates  had  made  a  fBvoiuabk  report,  a  ge- 
neral  oath  of  allegiance  was  ordered  to  be  takeiw  A  great 
number  of  the  Vaudese  refused  to  give  this  testimony  of 
obedience  ;  and,  at  Vevay,  a  commotion  arose,  which  pro- 
duced th^  release  of  some  malcontents  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  sedition* 

At  Basle,  where  the  incendiary  Mengaud  chiefly  ex- 
.erted  himself,  the  tribune  Ochs,  Wernard  Huber,  a  de- 
mocratic apothecary,  and  other  intriguers,  formed  a  ckdb 
of  Friends  of  Liberty,  and  instigated  the  peasants  of  the 
canton  to  claim  the  ^  inalienable  rights  of  men^''  and 
demand  a  new  constitution.  Some  of  the  casdes  belong- 
ing to  officers  of  the  administration  were  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  the  insurgents,  who  imposed  upon  die  state 
a  provisional  government,  until  the  new  system  should  be 
matured.  ^  Thus  (says  a  native  historian  of  Switzerland) 
was  Basle  the  first  branch  that  dropped  cS  from  the  ve- 
nerable tree  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  gave  an 
example  which  others  soon  followed  with  as  nmdi  levhy 
as  infatuation*.** 

In  the  territory  of  Zurich,  Bodmer  and  other  malcon- 
tents insisting  upon  a  redress  of  grievances,  the  supreme 
council  consented  to  the  convocation  of  an  assemUyof 
one  hundred  persons,  for  the  purposes  of  reform ;  and  ar- 
ticles of  government  were  soon  drawn  up,  which,  after 
various  alterations,  served  for  a  time  to  amuse  the  people- 
In  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Schaffhausen,  new  modes 
of  administration  also  took  place ;  and,  at  Soleure,  ap* 
proaches  were  made  to  the  French  system,  after  strong 
opposition  from  the  privileged  orders. 

To  Berne,  the  most  powerful  of  the  cantons,  the  eyes 
of  all  were  now  directed.  It*s  administrators,  sensible  of 
the  general  danger,  issued  a  decree  for  arming  the  wh<^ 
Helvetic  nation,  as  the  French  threatened  the  country 

6  Planta's  Historj  of  the  UeWetic  Conitderacj,  book  U.  ahap.  Id. 
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with  a  formidable  invasion.  In  the  mean  time,  cobnel 
Weiss  was  sent  to  tranquillise  and  reclaim  the  Pays  de 
Vaud ;  bat  his  exertions  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the  re- 
volutionary spirit.  The  disaffected,  increasing  in  number, 
seised  the  public  funds,  and  requested  Menard,  who  com- 
manded a  French  army  on  the  frontiers,  to  assist  them 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bernese  troops.  An  adjutant 
being  despatched  to  desire  the  retreat  of  Weissi  two 
hussars  who  accompanied  the  messenger  were  killed  in  a 
fray,  in  whieh  they  were  the  aggressors.  Menard,  how- 
ever, accusing  the  Swiss  of  aggression,  invaded  the  Pays, 
from  which  the  Bernese  retired. 

Vainly  hoping  to  divert  the  French  from  their  scheme, 
the  chief  council  of  Berne,  among  other  concessions, 
promised  to  assimilate  the  government  of  the  canton  to 
that  of  the  great  republic.  Mengaud»  not  satisfied  with 
this  promise,  required  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
provisional  council,  from  which  the  preient  rulers  should 
be  excluded,  and  proposed  for  all  the  cantons  a  new  con- 
stitution, purely  democratic.  To  enforce  this  change, 
general  Brune  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  ;  and,  while  he  waited  for  an  accession  of 
force,  he  amused  with  idle  promises  the  deputies  sent  to 
him  from  Berne. 

As  no  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  the  specious  pro- 
fessions of  the  French,  d'Erlach,  the  Bernese  general, 
concurred  with  other  leading  men  in  the  expediency  of 
anticipating,  by  a  speedy  attack,  the  obvious  intentions 
of  Brune*  A  plan  of  nocturnal  assault  was  formed  ;  but 
the  council,  intimidated  by  the  preparations  of  the 
enemy,  and  apprehending  a  want  of  support  from  the 
generality  of  the  cantons,  revoked  the  full  powers  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  miliury  commander,  and  even 
acquiesced  in  Brune's  requisition  of  a  surrender  of  it's  au- 
thority. That  general  demanding  also  a  dismission  of  the 
troops,  the  council  receded  from  it's  late  votes,  and  adopted 
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tbe  plan  of  attack:  bat,  when  Brunc  had  prbkmged  a 
truce  which  he  had  granted,  the  council  n^voked  theordiera 
of  hostility* 

Gallic  arts  had  already  been  employed  with  success  ia 
weakening  the  atuchnent  of  the  troops  at  Berne  to  the 
government,  excitiiig  unfavorable  opinions  of  their  offi- 
cers, and  undermining  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotisDou 
D^£rlach  endeavoured,  with  little  effect,  to  restore  coofi-^ 
dence  and  subordination.  While  he  was  thua  employed, 
be  was  inlbrmed  that  his  wings,  which  were  fax  ap^rt, 
had  been  attacked  by  the  faithless  enemy,  and  that  the 
castle  of  Dronach  had  also  been  invested*  At  Lengpau^ 
about  nine  hundred  Swiss  bravely  defended  themselves 
against  more  iJiaovseven  thousand  five  hundred  Frencb^ 
who,  having  at  length  overpowered  thc^  gpUant  psrty,  ad- 
vanced to  Soleure,  and  compelled  the  commandant  to 
surrender  the  place,  not  without  a  favorable  capitulatioQ» 
which,  hawever,'was  not  strictly  observed*  By  ar.other 
French  corps,  the  outposts  of  .Fribourg  were  surprised  -, 
9]id  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall*  The  Bernese  part  of 
the  gaiiTison,  perceiving  the  weakness  of  the  fortifications, 
and  finding  the  magistrates  indisposed  to  a  vigpro4s  re* 
sistance,  marched  out  of  the  town ;  and  a  new  govern* 
ment  was  framed  by  those  citizens  who  wished  for  a  re- 
£orm,  while  the  French  seized  the  arms  and  public  stores* 

The  insubordination  of  the  Bernese  army  now  rose  to 
the  height  of  mutiny.  Some  battalions  retired  from  the 
service :  others  refused  to  oppose  th^  invaders  -,  and  a  re- 
trogadjC  march  ensued*  The  council  renewed  the  order 
for  a  general  assumption  of  arms :  but,  as  the  decree  was 
not  productive  of  an  efficient  force,  the  members  abdi- 
cated their  stations ;  and  a  provisional  regency,  fiormed 
by  a  hasty  popular  election,  began  to  acU  Two  divisions 
of  the  retiring  army  murdered  their  chief  officers ;  and 
then,  at  one  of  the  disputed  posts,  fought  with  distin- 
guisbe4  courage. 
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At  Newene«h«  the  Swks  repelled  theeneioy, 
and  «lew  many  »ore  than  they  lost.  They  also  ^*^  ^ 
acted  with  spirit,  at  St.  Gines  and  Laupen:  but,  at  the 
paoa  ot  Grauhoha^  the  eodiict  was  more  particularly  ob* 
atinate.  Re^iotancet  however^  proved  fruidess.  Th| 
French  pressed  forward  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
number,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Berne^  massacred  women 
and  children  in  their  fury^. 

Berne  was  now  surrendered  by  the  terrified  idhabitants  ^ 
the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  i  and  new  magistrates  were 
nominated*  Brune  seised  the  treasure  of  the  state,  and 
found  ample  spoils  of  every  description.  He  disarmed 
the  people,  that  they  might  not  again  resist  his  country- 
men ;  and  domineered  over  the  humbled  state. 

•The  small  cantoo  of  Uri^  and  four  others,  ccMasideriog 
their  governments  as  sufficiently  democratic,  entered  into 
a  league  against  ail  innovation*  That  of  Appeozel  ac- 
ceded, but  not  cordially,  to  the  association.  The  conle- 
.  derates  sent  a  declarauon  of  their  sentiments  to  general 
Brune,  who  repKed  that  the  French  had  no  mtention  of 
moiestJog  them,  but  merely  expected  diat  they  would 
acquiesce  in  the  new  form  of  government,  intended  for 
the  Helvetic  notion.  Although  the  latter  part  of  the  an- 
swer was  not  strictly  coilsonant  with  the  former,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  was  evident. 

The  new  constitution  was  prepared  at  Paris,  not  framed^ 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
the  Swiss.  By  this  plan,  twenty-two  departments  were 
formed :  foor  senators  and  ei^t  counsellors  were  to  be 
deputed,  by  each  of  those  divisions,  to  act  in  a  legislative 
capacity ;  and  five  executive  directors  were  to  be  period- 
ically chosen  by  the  legislature.     Only  ten  departments 

t  lyErlaeh  escaped  From  the  lield,  but  wu  aMUsinated  by  some  of 
hia  counttyiseo^  who  tuapcQtoi  Um  (appartnUy  without  cause)  of 
treachery. 
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sent  represtntattves  to  Aarau  ;  and  these  were' 
induced  to  confirm  the  French  organisation  of 
the  Helvetic  government. 

Geneva,  long  the  independent  ally  of  the  cantons,  had 
obtained  the  advantages  of  a  reform,  early  in  the  year 
ir89,  by  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Amidst  the  effer* 
vescence  excited  by  the  incipient  spirit  of  freedom  in 
France^  many  of  the  citizens  wished  for  an  entire  re- 
peal of  the  system  ordained  in  1782 ;  but  others  only 
desired  a  modification  of  it*  Each  party  agreed  to  a  sa- 
erifice  of  some  claims  ;  and  the  constitution  was  so  far 
altered  as  to  form  a  reasonable  medium  between  the  sys- 
tems of  1768  and  1782.  The  influence  of  the  French  di» 
rectory,  however,  now  procured  from  the  Genevans  a  de- 
reliction of  their  mdependence  ;  and.  the  state  was  incoi^ 
porated  with  France. 

The  declared  intentions  of  the  French  directory  to 
form  all  the  cantohs  into  one  itu&viMk  repMic^  wttb  aa 
uniform  constitution,  became  a  signal  of  war  to  the 
people  of  Schwitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  Glarus. 
The  representatives  of  these  cantons  having  in  vain  (in 
an  appeal  to  the  director}')  denied  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
form of  their  governments,  which  had  already  a  strong 
tincture  of  democracy,  recourse  was  had  to  arms.  The 
French  commissioner  Le-Carlier,  in  a  formal  address^ 
vindicated  the  new  constitution ;  and  Schauenbourg  de- 
nounced vengeance  against  it^l  opposers.  The  people 
declared  that  it  should  not  be  forced  upon  them.  **  We 
will  not  submit  (they  said)  to  a  foreign  yoke :  we  ac- 
knowlege  no  other  master  than  God.''  A  council  of 
war  was  formed  at  Schwitz,  to  which  the  four  odier 
cantons  sent  deputies  ;  but  those  of  Uri  were  soon  re- 
called. Military  preparations  were  made  with  diligence ; 
yet  the  number  of  combatants  did  not  exceed  10,000. 
With  this  small  force  the.  confederate  leaders  resolved 
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to  act  offeastvely  against  the  French :  but  the  troops  of 
Unterwalden  were  prcTiously  desirous  of  reducing  the 
upper  p^rt  of  their  canton,  which  had  submitted  to  the 
dictates  of  France.  The  inliabkants  of  this  territory, 
however,  to  avoid  civil  war,  now  agreed  to  join  in  the  pa- 
triotic lea^|ue.  ^ 

The  allies  advanced  in  three  divisions  with  alacrity. 
The  central  body,  under  Aloys  Reding,  approaching  the 
borders  of  the  canton  of  Lucem,  received  promises  of 
assistance  from  the  people ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  de<* 
manded  a  surrender  of  the  chief  town.  The 
inhabitants  having  complied  with  the  reqiusi-  ^ 
tioo,  the  tree  of  liberty  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
arsenal  pillaged.  This  success  was  transitory;  for,  as 
soon  as  intelligence  arrived  of  the  operations  of  the 
French,  who  had  reduced  the  canton  of  Zug»  the  con- 
federates hastened  from  Lucerne  to  the  defence  of 
Schwitz ;  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  canton,  the  centre 
was  principally  composed.  This  attention  to  the  safety 
of  a  particular  canton  injured  the  general  cause. 

The  right  wing  having  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  an  engagement  occurred,  in  which  the 
Swiss  fought  with  spirit,  but  were  put  to  flight.  The 
majority  of  the  troops  of  this  division,  soon  after  the 
action,  avoided  farther  hostilities  by  dispersion. 

Advancing  to  Lachen,  the  French  threatened  to  reduce 
Schwita  to  speedy  obedience.  Aloys  Reding  exhorted 
the  people  not  to  despair,  but  to  trust  to  their  swords  for 
safety*  At  Schindellegi,  they  bravely  defended  them* 
selves;  but,  when  the  imbecility  or  the  treachery  of 
Heraog,  the  rector  of  Einsiedlen,  to  whose  guidance 
the  inhabitants  and  their  neighbours  weakly  trusted,  had 
laid  onen  that  town  and  the  defiles  of  Mount  Eael  to  the 
enemy,  diey  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Rothentburm, 
where  Reding  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  action.  Near 
Morgartea,  where  Swiss  valor  had  formerly  been  dis- 
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played   ifi^ith    decisive    effect,    two    engagements    took 
place,  to  the  advantage  of   the   confrdefates,  notwith* 
standing  the  inferiority  of  their  nnndbcn.     Other  coo- 
flicts,  however,  were  not  so  favorable  as  to  animate  their 
hopes  ;  and  dicy  were  therefore  induced  to  desire  an 
armistice,    that  an   accommodation   might  be  adjusted 
with  the  French.      A  general  assembly  was  holdeo  at 
Schwitz ;  and  the  result  was  a  deteraioadoo  to  accept 
the  new  Helvetic  constitution.     Depaties  being  sent  to 
announce  this  vote  to  Schaucnbourg,  with  a  proviso  that 
life,  religion,  and  property,  should  be  secured,  a  capita- 
lation  was  amicably  signed.     The  other  democratic  can* 
tons  acquiesced  in  similar  terms;  and  tranquillity  was 
thus  restored*. 

Commotions,  however,  arose  from  indignant  discon* 
tent,  after  an  interval  of  seeming  acquiescence.  A 
general  oath  (required  by  the  new  constitution)  being 
rejected  by  the  people,  in  the  lower  division  of  die  can- 
ton of  UnteHvalden,  as  an  encroachment  on  their  rights, 
Schauenbourg  led  a  considerable  army  to  enforce  obedi* 
ence.  The  number  of  opposing  warriors  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded fifteen  hundred:  but,  as  they  were  inspired  witfa 
the  most  determined  courage,  they  did  not  shrink  from  the 
unequal  conflict,  lliey  entrenched  themselves  near  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  with  their  wives  and  chiklTen ;  while 
the  enemy,  by  different  fOfUttBy  advanced  to  the  attack'. 
Two  columns  of  the  assailants 'were  repelled;  but  die 
Swiss  could  not  prevent  them  from  forcing  the  entrench- 
ments. Even  the  women  now  rushed  among  die  hosole 
battalions,  and  fought  with  the  rage  of  despair:  the 
robust  mountaineers  actually  pressed  Frenchmen  to  death 
in  their  arms :   clubs  were  used  by  diose  who  bad  no 

8  Z8chokke*8  Hiatopy  of  the  Invasion  of  SwRaeriand^  the  Frenefa, 
snd  the  Destruction  lof  the  Democratical  RepuUics  of  flckwits^  Uri* 
and  Unterwakien,  part  iii.  chap.  2,  3y  &c. 

9  On  the  9th  of  September. 
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muaquets ;  and  some  even  armed  themselves  wiA  limbt 
from  the  bodies  which  overspread  the  field.  Enraged  at 
this  fierce  resistance,  the  invaders  wreaked  their  venge- 
ance in  horrible  massacres.  They  slew  all  whom  they 
met  in  the  valley  of  Stanta,  of  both  sexes  and  every 
age*  They  then  plundered  and  burned  the  chief  town 
and  the !» villages  J  thus  destroying  the  works  of  man^ 
after  they  had  mangled  the  image  of  God.  A  gallant 
party,  arriving  at  this  instaht  from  the  canton  of  Schwits^ 
furiously  attacked  the  desolating  barbanans ;  of  whom 
more  than  five  hundred  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  two  hundred,  before  the  latter  were  over- 
powercd*^ 

Such  was  the  melancholy  termination  of  thb  contest 
for  the  independence  of  Switzerland.  A-  generous  and 
magnanimous  nation  would  have  abstained  from  all  at- 
tempts to  new-model  the  internal  government  of  the 
cantons,  or  alter  the  system  of  the  confederacy.  The 
Swiss  had,  indeed,  less  experience  than  the  French  in 
the  art  of  framing  constitutions ;  but  they  could  not 
easily  have  less  judgment.  The  diiferent  governments 
were  not  so  hostile  to  reform  as  to  afford  even  a  pretext 
for  the  interference  of  any  foreign  nation;  and  the 
charlafarurie  of  the  French  promised  less  real  improve* 
ment  than  the  advice  of  any  other  people^ 

The  attack  of  Malta  and  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
were  equally  unjustifiable  with  the  invasion  of  Switzer- 
land. Hompesch  was  then  sovereign  of  the  Maltese  ter-* 
ritories,  being  the  first  grand-master  ever  cliosen  from 
the  German  class.  His  first  care,  after  his  elevation,  was 
to  improve  the  favorable  opinion  conceived  of  the  fra-* 
ternity  by  the  Russian  emperor.  Who  had  considerably 
augmented  the  revenues  oi  the  gr.'.nd  priory  and  com^ 
manderies  in  that  part  of  Poland  which  his  mother  had 
seised.     Having  ratified  the  convention  signed  lor  tbis 

10  Zschokkc*0  tlistory.  p&rt  Lv.  chap.  1,  ^,  &c. 
2  R 
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and  other  ptrrpotes,  the  gnmd-inaiter  sent  an  ambaMador 
to  Petersburg,  to  confer  the  ensigns  of  the  order  cm 
Paul  and  his  family,  and  declare  him  it's  proteaor. 
This  prince  engaged  to  support  the  establishmeat  with 
all  his  influence  at  foreign  courts,  and  sent  orders  for 
that  purpose  to  his  envoys*  But  the  hostile  maligniQF  of 
the  French  baffled  the  views  of  the  friends  of  Malta. 
The  seizure  of  the  revenues  of  the  Maltese  order,  in 
France  and  it's  dependeneies,  did  not  satisfy  Galtic  rapa* 
city,  or  allay  that  disgust  with  which  the  votaries  of 
democracy  viewed  an  association  of  nobles.  The  con- 
quest of  the  island  had  for  some  time  been  meditated  ; 
and  for  this  act  of  violence  an  opportunity  was  afibrded, 
when  an' armament  was  prepared  for  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt* 

In  returning  ftom  the  Levant  to  take  the  oommaod  of 
the  grand  fleet,  Brueys  stopped  at  Malta,  and,  with 
treacherous  views,  assumed  an  appearance  of  neutra- 
lity. He  sent  a  ship  of  the  line  into  the  port  of  Valetta 
to  be  repaired ;  a  service  in  which  the  natives  readily 
assisted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  seamen  in  chaloupes 
were  sounding  the  coasts,  and  Caruson,  the  French  con- 
sul, was  employed  in  propagating  disaflection  to  the  go- 
vernment* After  these  preparatives,  the  French  admiral 
sailed  away,  intimating  his  satisfaction  and  proieastng 
amity*  He  found  the  island  apparently  in  a  good  state 
of  defence ;  but  he  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  artifice  and 
corruption* 

^Vhen  the  first  division  of  the  French  armament  ap- 
peared beiore  Malta,  declarations  of  friendship  were 
renewed ;  and  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  grand-mas- 
ter's preparations  for  resistance.  On  the  approach  of  the 
remainder,  Uonaparte  requested  the  free  entry  of  the 
harbour  and  full  liberty  of  landing.  Caruson  was  sent 
by  the  council  of  state  to  intimate  that  these  requests 
could  not  be  granted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  the 
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eoimtry  ;  and  he  took  this  opportuohy  of  inlbroiing  the 
Corsica^,  that  he  might  depend  on  the  assistance  of  four 
^ousand  Maltese,  who  would  rise  agaiost  the  koights  as 
soon. as  the  French  should  give  the  signal  by  throwing 
a  bomb  into  the  towo^K 

Having  received  permission  for  only  four  vessels  to 
enter  at  a  time  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  water^  Bona- 
parte complained  of  the  inattention  of  the  grand-master 
to  thoBC  principles  of  hospitality  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  order,  and,  referring  also  to  a  proclamation  issued 
in  1793  by  the  Maltese  government^  which  prohibited  all 
intercourse  with  the  French  republic,  he  declared  that  he 
would  substitute  force  for  the  moderation  which  be  had 
intended  to  practise.  He  now  ordered  hit  troops  to 
make  a  descent  at  seven  different  points*  Fort  St*  George 
was  instantly  surrendered  by  it's  pusillaninious 
or  rather  treacherous  cpminandaBt ;  and  some  ^^^ 
other  Tortifications  were  quickly  seized  by  the  invaders, 
who  ranged  over  the  country,  with  the  disaffected  inha- 
bitants, committing  depredations  and  outrages..  Many 
of  the  knights  had  been  seduced  irom  their  allegiance; 
the  soldiery  and  the  people  were  in  a  state  o£  insubor- 
dination :  the  grand-master,  even  if  he  had  been  per* 
fecdy  well  disposed,  could  not  enfiorce  obedience  ;  and 
uproar  and  confusion  prevailed*  Sonae  attempts  were 
made,  however,  to  harass  the  enemy  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  French  smiled  at  these  efforts,  and  continued 
with  alacrity  to  seize  one  post  after  another.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  populace  in  the  city  attacked  the  ktitghts, 
and  murdered  four  of  them  ;  and  the  weakness  of  the 
government  appeared  in  the  difficulty  with  which  this 
insurrection  was  quelled.  On  the  following  day  the  riots 
were  renewed  ;  and  dissensions  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  the  armed  natives  even  shot  each  other>*. 

1 1  History  of  Malta,  by  Louis  de  BoiflgcUo,  book  iii.  chap.  5. 
13  Boiegeleii'ft  History  of  Malta,  book  iii.  chiip.  5, 6. 
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The  mtl-contents  had  not  yet  admitted  the  French 
into  the  city :  bat,  in  the  evening,  they  rushed  toward 
the  palace,  disclaimed  all  submission  to  the  grand-master 
or  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  declared  that  they 
would  immediately  submit  to  the  French.  The  council 
now  sent  deputies  to  propose  an  armistice  ;  and,  the  next 
day,  a  capitulation  was  signed,  importing  that  Malta,  with 
the  isles  of  Gosa  and  Cummo,  should  be  subject  Co  the 
French  republic  ;  that  the  privileges  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  should  be  secured ;  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
at  Rasudt  should  endeavour  to  procure,  for  the  grand- 
master, a  principality  equivalent  to  that  which  he  now 
lost ;  that  the  interest  of  the  knighu  in  point  of  honora- 
ble maintenance,  should  also  be  promoted  by  the  French, 
as  far  as  their  influence  with  diflferent  powers  might  ex^ 
tend ;  aqd  that  all  civil  acts  or  ordinances  promulgated 
under  the  late  government  should  still  remain  in  force^. 

These  terms  were  soon  violated  by  the  French.  The 
laws  of  the  directory  were  substituted  for  those  which 
had  lately  prevailed;  and  acts  of  tyranny,  and  rapine 
were  daily  committed.  The  chief  administrators  of  pub* 
lie  affairs  were  Ransijat,  a  traitorous  knight,  and  St.  Jean 
d*Angeli,  a  French  commissary.  The  people  were  en- 
•laved  .by  their  pretended  protectors :  many  were  core^ 
pelled  to  join  the  French  army  or  serve  in  the  fleet :  the 
knights  were  driven  from  the  island ;  and  the  poliucal 
scene  assumed  a  new  aspect. 

When  the  French  resumed  their  voyage,  general  Vau- 
l^ois  was  left  with  four  thousand  men  to  garrison  the  Mal- 
tese forts.  A  tax  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  foreign 
troops  increased  the  discontent  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  rigors  of  the  new  government ;  and,  ^hen  the 
treasures  of  one  of  the  churches  in  the  old  city  were  on 
(hP  point  of  being  sq14  by  auction,  a  tumult  arose,  which 

J5  Qo^ge^in,  book  iii.  cbap   6. 
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proved  fatal  to  Masson,  the  commandant,  and  about  sixty 
of  the  soldiers.  The  insurrection  spread  over  thb  coun- 
try ;  and,  except  the  capital,  the  whole  island  was  in  a 
state  of  hostility  to  it's  late  conqueroi^s.  ,  . 

Bonaparte,  not  being  discovered  by  the  English  on  his 
way,  arrived  safely  on  the  African  coast  with  the  spoils  of 
Malta.  The  sight  of  Egypt  animated  the  hopes  of  the  as- 
pirjng  generaL  Having  given  orders  respeaing  the  disem- 
barkation,  he  sprang  into  a  boat,  and  boldly  led  the  way« 
No  opposition  was  made  to  the  landing  of  the  French ; 
but,  in  their  march  from  the  isle  of  Marabout  to  Alex- 
andria, they  were  harassed  by  desultory  attacks.     When 

they  were  within  cannon-shot  of  the  walls,  the 

July  2.' 
proposal  of  a  friendly  conference  was  answered,         ^ 

on  the  part  of  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants,  by  shouts 
of  war,  and  by  acts  of  hostility.  They  knew  that  the 
European  general  would  oflPer  them  his  protection;  but 
they  were  not  disposed  to  accept  an  offer  which  would 
involve  their  subjection  to  an  odious  yoke.  The  inva- 
ders soon  scaled  the  walls,  and,  having  overpow;ered  the 
resistance  of  the  troops  and  the  people,  took  inhuman 
vengeance  for  thje  justifiable  opposition  which  they  had 
sustained.  They  perpetrated  an  indiscriminate  massacre, 
in  a  place  which  they  had  no  right  to  enter.  Even  the 
mosques  did  not  repress  their  fury :  those  .temples  were 
nort  suffered  to  afford  protection  to  the  infirmity  of  age, 
the  weakness  of  sex,  or  the  engaging  tenderness  of  child- 
hood". 

Having  provided  for  the  retention  of  Alexandria,  and 
sent  instructions  to  the  admiral  to  moor  the  fleet*  in  the 
bay  of  Aboukir,  the  general  prepared  for  more  impor- 
tant conquests^  -  Desaix  led  one  division  across  the  de- 
sert ;  and  In  this  march  the  sbldiers-  suffered  severely 
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fit>m  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  When  tbe  Mamelouks 
pressed  upon  them,  the  main  body  opportunely  arrived 
to  support  Ihem.  The  assailants  were  now  beaten  oiF, 
and  were  afterwards  routed  at  Shebrissa. 

Morad;  an  enterprising  Mamelouk,  who,  with  the  bey 
Ibrahim,  had  the  chief  management  of  aflFairs  in  Egypt, 
had  levied  a  considerable  force,  with  which  he  posted 
himself  at  Embaba.  Bonaparte,  having  a  superiority  in 
point  of  number,  did  not  decline  the  combat.  His  oppo- 
nents rushed,  with  eagerness  and  alacrity,  upon 
July  21.  ^^  French  right ;  and,  not  dismayed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  a  steady  fire  from  more  disciplined  ranks,  con- 
tinued to  advance.  The  bayonet  at  length  checked  their 
impetuosity,  and  pierced  the  most  forward  of  their  num- 
ber. Another  part  of  the  French  army  atucked  the 
.village,  and  forced  the  entrenchments.  The  Mamelouks 
were  thus  defeated>  with  small  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
victors,  who  found  rich  spoils  in  the  camp.  Morad  now 
became  a  fugitive:  Ibraham  and  the  pasha  ot  Grand 
Cairo  also  fled  from  immediate  danger ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  capital  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  de- 
fence". 

As  Ibrahim  was  known  to  be  employed  in  augmenting 
his  army,  Bonaparte,  after  a  hasty  organisation  of  Cairo, 
marched  against  him.  His  advanced  guard  skirmished 
with  the  rear ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  escape  bf 
thf  bey  to  the  confines  of  Syria.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  this  expedition,  he  was  alarmed  with  intelligence  of  the  . 
maritime  success  of  die  English. 

•Keeping  a  vigilant  eye  over  the  preparations  and 
movements  of  the  French,  the  British  monarch  hoped 
to  chastise  their  presumption,  if  they  should  venture  to 
contend  with  the  masters  of  sea.  * 

Not  wishing  to  meet  a  foe  in  the  voyage,  they  had 

15  Precis  des  Srenemens  Militaires.    * 
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takep  a  counc  by.  which  tKcy  expected  to  elude  an 
attack.  They  had  passed  by  the  way  of  Candia,  and 
reached  Egypt  after  Nelson  had  in  vain  searched  for 
them  on  that  coast.  A  subsequent  search  was  more  for- 
tunate to  the  Eng^ishi  who  gladdened  with  a  sight  of  the 
republican  fleets  eagerly  hastened  to  an  engagement  with* 
out  the  least  doubt  of  triumphing  over  all  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  situation  and  arrangements  of  the 
enemy<  Nelson  was  bold,  active  and  enterprising  ;  and 
his  courage  was"  accompanied  with^  skill  and  judg- 
ment. He,  was  warmly  atuched  to  the  maritime  service, 
tealous  for  the  honour  of  Great- Britain,  and  ever  ready 
to  attack  her  enemiesi  particularly  the  French  revolu* 
tionists.  Rodney,  Howe,  and  Duncan,  could  not  always 
command  the  cordial  co-operation  of  their  officers ;  but 
Nelaon  seemed  to  iniuse  his  own  spirit  into  the  hearts  of 
all  the  captains  who  served  under  him.  His  name  and 
ezampleaeemed  to  rouse  and  to  animate  evexy  individual 
i^  bis  fleet. 

There  was  no  striking  disparity  between  the  naval 
force  commanded  by  Brueys  and  that  of  Nelson :  but 
the  French  admiral  had  the  advantage  in  other  respects, 
being  apparently  well  stationed  and  secured  on  the 
land-side.  The  English,  if  they  had  been  in  similar 
circumstances,  would  in  all  probabUity  have  repelled^ 
without  difficulty,  a  very  vigorous  attack.  The 
assailants  broke  the  French  line :  three  ships  ^' 
were  soon  taken,  and,  after  an  engagement  of  ibar 
hours,  rOrient,  a  ship  of  uncommon  magnitude,  Uew 
up,  with  th^  loss  of  the  major  part  of  the  crew.  The 
result  of  fardier  conflict  was  the  capture  or  destruaioa 
of  all  the  hostile  fleet,  except  four  ships,  two  of  which 
were  only  frigates.  Besides  the  flag-ship  of  tiie  unfortu- 
nate Brueys,  who  fell  m  the  heat  of  the  action,  the  Timo- 
leon  blew  up,  being  set  on  fire  by  her  own  captain,  and 
a  frigate  was  also  destroyed,  even  after  a  surrender,  by 
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the  orders  of  itVcommander.  In  ^ddittoD  to  the  three 
former  pritiis,  six  sail  of  the  line  were  captured.  Thm 
memorable  triumph  established,  beyond  aU  competition, 
the  fame  of  the  British  navy^^ 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  necessary  lo  state,  that  several 
instances  of  misfortune^  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain, 
occurred  in  this  year.  In  the  B^lgic  territory;  after  die 
destruction  of  some  canal-sluices  and  small  craft,  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  British  soldiers  were  reduced  to  a  situa-' 
tion  similar  to  that  of  the  troops  at  SL  Cas  (forty  ye^rs 
before),  and,  after  a  spirited  action,  were  constrained  to 
surrender.  In  the  West-Indies,  onr  coiintrymen  were  also 
unsuccessful;  for,  at  the  end  of  a  fifth  campaign  in  His- 
paniola,  they  left  the  island  to  the  divided  dominaiiot  of 
the  Negro  Toussaint,  the  mulatto  Rigaud,  and  the  French. 

Some  compensation  for  this  loss  accrued,  to  the  £n' 
glish  in  the  Mediterranean.  Minorca  was  invaded ;  and  a 
bloodless  conquest  was  achieved :  ^ uch  was  the  posiUanioii- 
ty  of  the  enemy. 

While  the  British  nation* exulted  in  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Nelson,  the  alarm  which  had  arisen  from  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland  also  yielded  to  emotions  of  joy. 
Although  the  Catholics  of  that  re^alm  had  been  indulged 
with  the  removal  of  various  incapacities  ordained  by  for- 
mer laws,  they  were  hot  content  while  they  thought  them- 
selves entitled  by  their  loyalty  to  farther  concessions. 
Some  bold  mal-contents  who  had  imbibed  Jacobinical 
principles,  inflamed  the  disgust  of  those  sectaries,  and  en- 
tered into  asTOciations'of  general  reform. 

Aware  of  their  machinations,  the  vice-regal  cabinet 
had  recourse  to  strong  measures,  which,  however,  did  not 
extinguish  the  growing  evil.  After  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Mac-Nevin  and  other  revolutionists,  the  flame  of  re- 
bellion broke  out"7.     Naas  was  attacked,  but  was  eflfec- 

i6  Chamock's  Ufc  of  Lord  NeUon.         17  Oathe  24th  of  M&y. 
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tually  defended.  The  garrison  of  Prosperous  did  not 
.50  well  resist  the  rebek  :  but,  near  DunUvin  and  in  other 
parts,  they  were  routed  with  loss*  Catherlogh  was  a 
scene  of  horror ;  for  four  hundred  of  their  party  were  there 
encompassed  and  massacred*  In  the  province  of  Ulater, 
the  insurrection  was  soon  quelledi  chi/efly  hy  a  victory  at 
Ballinahinch :  but,  in  the  south-eastern  paru  of  Lelnster^ 
rebellious  efforts  were  not  quelled  without  difficulty^  The 
loyal  troops  were  on  some  occasioa.3  repelled:  yet,  in 
general,  they  prevailed  by  superiority  of  arms  and  dis- 
cipline. At  New-Ross,  the  mal-contents  suffered  se- 
verely ;  for,  in  a  fruidess  assault  upon  that  town,  fifteen 
hundred  of  their  companions  (some  accounts  greatly  in- 
crease the  number)  lost  their  lives.  A  body  of  the  fugi- 
tives wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  royalrsts  who  had 
previously  been  captured,  of  whom  about  two'  hundred 
were  murdered.  A  still  greater  number  of  captives  were 
massacred  at  other  times.  At  length,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  lebel  host,  near  Enniscorthy,  were  forced ;  and  the 
army  then  dwindled  into  sm^l  parties,  whose  outrages 
gradually  subsided.  Some  of  the  leaders  and  most  active 
rebels  were  tried,  and  put  to  death  ;  and  not  a  few  were 
suffered  to  emigrate.  Above  one  thousand  French,  land- 
ing in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  routed  an  opposing  force 
in  two  engagemente :  but  they  were  constr4ined.  to  sur- 
render on  the  approach  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Irish 
who  had  joined  them  were  defeated;  and  the  vigilance  of 
sir  John  Warren,  by  the  capture  of  the  greater  part  of  a 
French  fleet,  prevented  the  farther  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  inflame  the  spirit  of  rebellion. 

Still  intent  upon  war,  Mr.  Pitt  took  advantage  of  the 
animating  effects  of  Nelson^s  triumph,  and  promoted  « 
jiew  league  against  the  French.  The  Russians  now  took 
arms,  and  quickly  reduced  Cephalonia  and  other  islands 
which  the  French  had  wrested  from  the  Venetians.  They 
w«re  aided  in  this  expedition  even  bv  the  Turks.      The 

2  S  ' 
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grand  sigBor  had  hitherto  observed,  with  little  emo- 
tion, the  progress  of  the  revohitiooarjr  marua  in  France- 
He  did  not  think  that  it  would  have  any  effect  in  shaking 
the  fidelhy  of  his  people ;  and,  then^fore)  he  quietly 
suffered  the  thunder  to  roar  at  a  distance.  But,  when 
the  French,  with  a  wanton  spirit  of  conquest  and  rapine, 
had  presumed  to  reirf}ludonise  a  country  over  which 
the  Porte  claimed  dominion,  Sefim  admitted  the  pro- 
priety of  the  advice  offered  hy  the  British  court,  and 
resolved  to  oppose  the  violalors  of  the  ri^ts  of  nations* 

A  British  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  caar  in  the  next 
'session ;  and,  to  increase  the  means  of  hostility,  the  late 
assessment  was  so  altered  as  to  be  rendered  equivalent 
in  every  instance,  to  a  tithe  of  income.  Depending  be- 
fore on  the  style  of  living,  it  was,  in  many  cases,  much 
less  than  that  proportion. 

The  new  king  of  Prussia^  Frederic  William  IL,  was  so 
studious  of  neutrality,  that  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  the  Briti^  cabinet:  but  the  empe* 
Tor  Francis  was  eanly  persuaded  to  prepare  for  a  new  war. 
The  French  directory  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger, 
but  rather  oourted  it* 

His  Neapolitan  majesty  had  been  stimulated  bj  his 
queen  and  ministers  to  re*enter  into  the  war ;  and  thi:ir 
immediate  object  was  the  subversion  of  the  new  Roman 
government,  the  principles  of  which,  they  assured  him, 
were  incompatible  with  the  security  of  his  monarchy. 
He  invaded,  with  a  numerous  army,  the  territories  btety 
belonging  to  the  church,  but  met  with  only  a  temporary 
success;  for  Championet,  soon  afterward,  defeated  se- 
veral divisions  of  the  Neapolitan  host,  and  recovered 
Home,  which  Ferdinand  and  general  Mack  had  seised. 
The  French  now  advanced  to  G.icta,  which,  though  de« 
fensible,  did  not  withstand  them.  Capua  was  besieged 
for  ten  days«  and  was  then  surrendered  by  prince 
'Prgnotelli,  who,  when  the  terrified  king  had 
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fled  to  Palem^Of  acted  as  regent.  The  loya)  populace  of 
Naples,  and  the  rustics,  attacked  .the  enemy  between  Ca- 
pua and  that  city,  but  vr^rt  defeated  with  severe  loss ; 
and  the  metropolis  submitted  to  the  French  yoke. 

In  the  extended  plan  of  hpstility  formed  by  the  direc- 
tory, the  first  object  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Orison  territory,  that  a  communication  might  be  preser- 
ved with  Germany.  Masseoa  advanced  for  that  pur* 
pose^  aqd,  crossing  the  Rhine  near  Baltoaers,  obstructed 
all  communication  with  Feldkirch,  which  he  had  ordered 
Oudinot  to  attack,  while  Devtiont  took  measures  for  the 
expulsion  of  general  Offenberg  from  Coire.  Unassisted 
by  Hotae,  who  was  fully  employed  at  Feldkirch,  or 
by  the  Grisons  themselves,  who  forbore  to  take  arms 
on  the  bccasion,  Oflfenburg  was  surrounded  in  his  post, 
and,  after  a  gallant  defence^  was  obliged  to  surrender* 
Repeated  assaults  were  made  upon  the  entrenchments 
of  Hotse,  as  preludes  to  the  operations  of  Jourdan ;  YhA 
the  French  were  repulsed  in  each  attempt,  with  conside- 
rable loss.  Jourdan,  weary  of  fruidess  expectation,  at- 
tacked the  advanced  guard  of  the  archduke's  army,  and 
posted  himself  on  the  heights  of  Ostmch.  A  part  of  his 
force,  being  assailed  by  Charies,  made  a  resolute  de- 
fence^  but  could  not  maintain  it's  station*  At  other 
posts,  warm  conflicts  also  arose,  to  the  disadvanuge  of 
the  French,  of  whom  twenty-five  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  Austrians  were  still  more  suc^ 
cessful  in  the  battle  of  Stockach.  Jourdan  says, 
that  he  had  only  thirty-four  thousand  men,  on  this  occa- 
sion^ to  cope  with  about  eighty  thousand  ;  but  though  the 
archduke  had  certainly  a  superiority  of  number,  the  dif- 
ference was  far  from  being  so  consideraMe  as  the  French 
general  represents  it  to  have  been.  The  eflbrts  of  Soult 
and  3(.  Cyr  were  so  well  directed,  that  the  French  made 
great  progress,  and  nearly  drove  the  Austrians  from  the 
shelter  of  die  woods  between  Liebtingen  and  Scockacb. 
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Charles  advanced,  with  a  numerous  body,  to  support  hts 
retiring  troops,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  battle*  Jour- 
dan  claimed  the  victory  without  sufficient  grounds  ;  (or  it 
was  obviously  gained  by  the  archduke,  but  not  without  the 
cltrath,  wounds,  or  capti\nty,  of  about  five  thousand  men. 

The  army,  sent  by  the  emperor  Paul  beyond  the  Alps 
to  act  against  the  French,  reached  the  Veronese  in  the 
spring,  under  the  command  of  count  SouvorofF.  On  the 
approach  of  this  distinguished  general,  Moreau,  who 
expected  reinforcements  from  various  quarters,  entrench- 
ed his  army  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda.  The  count, 
having  reduced  Bergamo,  advanced  toward  the  river, 
with  a  combined  army  of  Russians  and  Austrians,  to 
force  a  passage.  The  post  of  Lecco  was  stormed  :  that 
of  Brivio  proved  only  a  trifling  obstacle.  At  Trezxo, 
a  bridge  was  hastily  formt^d,  and  the  allies  dislodged  ge- 
neraj  Serrurier^s  division  :  but  die  retiring  re- 

^  *  pubficans,  being  supported  by  fresh  battalions, 
rallied,  and  nearly  turned  the  right  flank  of  their  adver- 
saries. Another  column,  having  opportunely  crossed  the 
river,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  relieved  the  en- 
dangered corps.  Driven  successively  from  Pozso  and 
Veprio,  Serrurier  and  the  remains  of  his  force  were  con- 
strained to  become  prisoners  of  war.  General  Melas 
forced  the  entrenchments  of  a  canal  near  Cassano,  at- 
tacked a  fortified  bridge,  and  triumphantly  conducted 
his  'whole  division  over  the  Adda  to  Gorgonzclo.  JThc 
routed  enemy,  of  whose  number  about  ten  thousand  were 
killed  or  wounded,  fled  toward  Milan,  whence  the  major 
part  retreated  into  the  Genoese  territories,  while  Monau 
hastened  into  Piedmont  to  quell  commotions  which  had 
arisen  at  Turin,  and  improve  the  dcfcnsibility  of  the 
citadeli*. 

On  the  death  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.'^  his  son  Charles 

18  Precis  des  E^T^iiemens  Miliuireg,  1799,— ^Vienna  Gasette  df 
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EmiiQiiel  IV.  had  ascended  the  totteriog  throne^  at  a 
time  when  the  Piedmontese  had  recovered,  but  in  ao 
imperfect  degree,  the  bl«'ssings  of  peace.  He  was  soon 
compelled,'  by  the  domineering  enemies  of  his  father, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  resign  himself 
in  a  great  measure  to  their  control.  Sanguinary  disturb* 
ances  were  excited  in  his  dominions  by  the  partisans  of 
France ;  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Ligurian  republic 
also  involved  him  in  hostilities.  On  pretence  of  friend- 
ship and  protection,  the  directory  desired  him  to  admit 
a  French  garrison  into  the  citadel  of  Turin.  He  com- 
plied with  the  requisition ;  but  his  acquiescence  only 
served  to  encourage  farther  insulu ;  and  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont,  and 
retire  into  Sardinia^.  Tl^e  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  was 
still  less  fortunate ;  for  the  French  deprived  him  of  idl 
his  territories. 

The  Austrians  continued  to  act  with  courage  and  zeal. 
The  archduke  having  ordered  a  general  attack  upon  the 
French  line,  with  a  view  of  penetrating  into  the  Grisoa 
country,  the  posts  in  the  Lower  Engadin  were  so  fiercely 
assaulted  by  Bellegarde,  that  the  success  of  the  Austrians 
seemed  to  be  almost  certain  ;  but  Lecourbe  and  his  brave 
associates  at  length  compelled  them  to  retreat.  Hotae 
attacked  the  fort  of  Lucien  Steig,  whHe  numerous  bodies 
of  Swiss  and  Grisons  surprised  Dissentis  and  Hants. 
He  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  lost  nearly  the  whole  re- 
giment of  Orange  by  slaughter  or  captivity.  Meoard 
advanced  against  the  Swiss,  and  dispersed  their  army, 
alter  killing  about  two  thousand  of  thetn.  Soul t  was  like* 
wise  successful  against  the  armed  peasants  near  Schweitc 
and  at  Alt-dorff. 

While  Massena  was  providing  lor  his  defence  in  Swit- 
eerland,  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  progress 

CO  In  December,  1798. 
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of  t]p«  aSitft  hi  Italy,  Hotse  reviewed  his  attack  upoa  IfU- 
cie|i-Suig»  and  gained  possession  of  that  key 

May  14.  of  the  Valley  of  the  Grisons,  Bellcgarde  then 
drove  the  enemy  from ,  Richenau  andCoire.:  and  the 
graridrlin^t  of  defence  forcn^d  by  M^sfena  was  pier^efl  tn. 
all  parts.  Th^  shock  w.as  felt  f ron^  thc^  lake  of  Constance 
to  mount  Stf  Gothard* 

No  import|int  conflict  occu^rred  between  Sonvoroff  and 
any  of  the  French  generals,  for  soipe  weeks  subseq^i^at 
to  the  battle  of  Cassanp :  but  Kray,  three  days  after  that 
engagen^ent,. distinguished  hiinself  by  a  victory  near  Ve- 
roiMu  He  was  attacked  hy  Schercir,  who  hoped  to  meet 
with  better  success  than  had  attended  his  exertions  at 
FcMto.LcgoagOf  where  he  had  been  repelled  with  no  small 
loss*  The  French  passed  the  Adigc  in  force,  and  gained 
some  advantiiges :  but  they  received  a  serious  check  from 
the  cool  valor  of  the  Austrians,  who  slew  or  captured  about 
throe  thottsapd  men4  In  the  following^  week,  Kray  was 
agiiin  victorious;  for,  in  the  well-contested  battle  of  Mag- 
nanOf  the  French  were  totally  routed,  and  their  number, 
suffered  a  great  diminution. 

.  While  Souvoroff  remained  in  the  Milanese  superinten* 
ding  divided  operations  and  detached  sieges,  Moreau  oc* 
oupied  a  strong  camp  betwjtren  Valensa  and  Alessandria, 
and  was  supported  by  the  strengh  of  Casal  and  of  Verua. 
The  ficld*marshal  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  draw  him 
into  an  engagement.  He  sent  a  Russian  detachment  to 
break  the  French  Une ;  but  Grenier  and  Victor  repelled 
the  assailants.  He  ordered  Wuckassovich  and  other  aUe 
officers  to  attack  the  chief  posts ;  and,  the  camp  being 
thus  opened,  Moreau  retired  to  Coni,  not  without  recov- 
ering that  communication  with  Genoa  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  insurrections  of  the  peasants.  The  dta* 
dels  of  Alessandria  and  Turin  were  now  invested  ;  and 
that  of  Milm  was  uken  after  nineteen  daya of 

^^^  ^   regular  siege. 
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Mantua^  which  had  been  for  iome  time  bemegtd,  'ynh^ 
left  b^  general  Kray  under  a  blockade  ;  and  he  proceed- 
ed io  take  measures  for  obstructing  the  retreat  of  Mac- 
donald's  arm\,  then  in  the  Tuscan  terriftories*  Victor 
was  detached  by  Moreau  to  meet  this  officer,'  and  aasm 
him  in  opening  a  passage ;  and  the  commatfder  in  chief 
^dvanted  toward  Savbna,  intending,  as  soon  as  he  could 
enter  into  a  close  concert  with  Macdooald,  to  risque  a 
general  engagement  with  Souvoroff*  Taking  the  route  of 
Modena  from  Tuscany,  the  French  met  the  division  of 
general  Hohensollem  ;  and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued,  m 
which  Macdonald  was  wounded  ;  but  his  troops  repelled 
the  foey  and  nearly  destroyed  the  rear-gu^rd  in  the  pur- 
suit. He  then  marched  to  Parma,  and,  hastening  to  the 
Po^  attacked  the  citadel  of  Placentia. 
Vs^  The  progress  of  Macdonald  alarmed  Sonvordff,- who 
Became  sensible  of  the  danger  of  a  junction  between  that 
active  commander  and  Moreau.  He  ordered  his  whole 
disposable  force  to-  assemble  between  Tortona  and  '  Pla- 
centia;  and  both  armies  were  soon  ao  neareacih  other, 
that  an  engagemect  occurred,  in  which  the  divisions  of 
'Ott  and  Frplich  maintained  their  ground  antil  the 
'field-marshal  arrived  with  a  Strong  body  of  Rus-  ^^^  ^^ 
sians,  and  compelled  the*  French  to  retire.  On  the  two 
following  days,  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  the  whole 
plain,  from  the  fort  of  San-Giovanni  to '  Pbcentia,  \va8 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  unfortunate  men,  who  had 
tiot  sufficient  interest  in  the  war  to  urge  them  to  risque 
their  lives,  if  they  had  been  left  to  the  operations  of  tht^ir 
own  free  wilL  In  these  conflicts,  about  six  thousand  were 
billed  or  wounde4  on  each  side;  and,  of  the  Fren<:h, 
above  nine  thousand  were  made  prisoners'^. 

Hie    republicans,  who  retreated  in  good  xnder,  were 
pursued  for  three  days  by  Souvoroif;  but,  hearing  "that 
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Moreau  had  obcaiued  aii>  advantage  over  Bellegarde,  he 
then  returned  to  the  0outh*westward,  to  check  the  career 
of  his  vigilant  antagonist.  The  citadel  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  capital  being  now  reduced,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
strengthening  his  aroiy  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
besieging  corps ;  and,  being  reinforced  from  other  quar- 
ters, he  marched  with  fifty  thousand  men  toward. Tortona^ 
while  Moreau  hastened  from  Novi  to  secure  himself  in 
the  Genoese  territories. 

Some  spirited  engagements  had  in  the  mean  time  taken 
place  in  Switzerland.  The  Austrians^  in  their  way  to 
Zurich,  were  exposed  to  frequent  attacks;  but  they 
boldly  advanced^  and,  out-flanking  Massena,  constrained 
him  to  take  a  new  station  behind  the  Glatt,  from  which, 
however,  he  soon  removed  to  an  entrenched  camp  in 
front  of  Zurich.  The  archduke  approached  that  strong 
position,  and  assaulted  the  out-works.  He  theft 
""^  attacked  the  whole  line,  which  was  defended 
from  the  dawn  to  the  close  of  day.  About  six  thousand 
men  were  killed  or  wounded  on  both  sides.  Massena, 
slowly  retiring,  entrenched  himself  near  the  lake  of 
Zug ;  and  Zurich  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Au- 
strian prince,  who,  after  this  success,  sent  his  whole  left 
wing  to  strengthen  the  army  of  Souvoroff^. 

The  reduction  of  fortresses  now  employed  the  attendon 
pf  the  field- marshal.  Alessandria  was  at  length  surren- 
dered to  him,  when  the  besiegers  were  preparing  for  a 
general  assault.  He  ordered  Kray  to  prosecute  the  siege 
of  Mantua  with  additional  vigor.  Some  of  the  exterior 
posts  were  taken  by  storm :  Fort  St.  George  was  aban- 
doned by  the  garrison ;  and  the  body  of  the  place  was  in 
serious  danger,  when  general  Latour  consented 
^  '  to  capitulate.  SouvoroflFeamesdy  wished  to  add 
Tortona  to  his  conquests,  before  he  should  risque  another 
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general  action :  but  Joubert,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
political  change  at  Paris,  had  been  ordered  to  superseda 
Moreail,  made  such  movements  and  dispositions  as  brought 
on  an  early  engagement. 

If  Sodvoroff  had  not  suddenly  marched  back  to  the 
westward,  M acdonald  might  have  been  precluded  from 
an  escape :  but  he  eiFected  his  retreat  into  Tuscany,  and 
returned  to  France,  wHile  his  troops,  p^jssing  by  the  way 
of  Genoa,  formed  a  junction  with  those  of  Moreau,  and 
were  stationed  on  the  right  by  the  new  commander.  St. 
Cyr  conducted  that  division  against  Souvoroff;  and  to 
Perignon  the  charge  of  the  left  wing  was  given.  Neat 
Novi,  the  battle  commenced;  and  it  had  not 
long  raged,  when  Joubert,  animating  the  men  "^' 
by  laconic  speeches  to  vigorous  exertion,  receiv,ed  a  balls 
in  his  heart.  Moreau,  who  had  taken  the  field  as  a  vo'^ 
luntee^;,  now  resumed  the  command,  and  displayed  his 
usual  activity  and  courage*  The  right  of  the  allies,  com- 
manded by  Kray,  recoiled  twice  from  the  rude  shock  of 
the  foe,  and  made  little  impression  upon  the  mountainous 
post  which  they  assailed.  The  centre  likewise  found 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  it*s  ground ;  and  the  supe-' 
riority  of  the  confederates  in  number  did  not  seem  likely 
to  secure  the  victory.  But  the  efforts  of  the  left  wing^ 
under  Melas,  at  length  opened  the  way  to  a  more  flat-* 
tering  prospect.  He  ordered  Frolich  to  turn  the  right  flank 
of  the  French,  and  so  opportunely  and  skilfully  supported 
the  movements  of  this  officert  that  the  scheme  was  attend-^ 
ed  with  complete  success*'.  The  endangered  division 
fled  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  soon  joined  in  the  retreat.  . 
About  eight  thousand  o(  the  republicans  were  killed  or 
bounded,  and  four  thousand  captured ;  and,  of  the  Aus* 


23  Ceite  nummuvre  (says  the  author  of  the  Precis  J  d^cida  la  Vic- 
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trians  and  Russians,  Ax  thousand  lost  their  lives  or  were 
injured  by  wounds. 

From  this  victory  the  confederates  scarcely  derived  any- 
other  benefit  than  the  acceleration  of  the  surrender  of 
Tortona.  The  vanquished  army  took  a  strong  position  in 
the  Genoese  territory,  while  the  field«marshal  hastened  to 
the  Tanaro,  to  observe  the  movements  of  Cbampionet, 
who  was  endeavouriqg  to  unit6  the  forces  which  he 
commanded  near  the  Alps,  with  those  of  Moreau.  Kray 
was  detached  with  a  considerable  corps  to  co-operate  with 
the  archduke,  whose  left  wing  had  been  out-fiftdked  by 
the  address  and  perseverance  of  Lecourbe. 

The  success  of  the  allies  had  been  so  dearly  purchased, 
that  the  directors  of  the  campaign  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  new  plan  of  operations.  Switzerland  was  to 
be  the  grand  scene  of  action,  not  for  a  combined  army, 
but  for  the  Russians  under  Souvoroff :  Kray  and  Melas 
were  to  act  ii)  Italy  with  Austrian  and  Piedmootese 
troops  ;  and,  in  Germany,  the  archduke  was  to  be  at  the 
^  head  of  his  brother's  forces  and  those  of  the  empire. 

In  executing  the  new  arrangements,  the  allies  were  ex- 
posed to  partial  attacks,  which  they  repelled  with  spirit. 
The  Russians,  defended  by  their  own  valor,  and  aided  by 
the  movements  of  Kray,  reached  the  mountain  of  St. 
G  >thard,  and  arrived  safely  4n  Switzerland.  Korsakoff, 
who  was  not  a  very  able  general,  had  already  appeared 
in  that  country  with  a  fresh  army  of  Moscovites,  and  sta- 
tioned himself  near  th^  middle  of  a  line  extending  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  lake  of  Wallcnstadt.  Massena  resolved 
to  attack  this  line  before  the  arrival  of  Souvoroff:  and 
the  scheme  was  executed  wi^  courage  and  success. 
Hotze,  whom  the  archduke  had  intrusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  Switzerland,  was  surprised  near  the  Linth,  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  conSict.  Petrasch,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command,  could  not  prevent  the  troops  from  retreat- 
ing in  disorder.     Korsakoff  withstood  the  assailants  for  a 
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time ;  but  he  was  at  length  defeated  with  great  loss^  and 
Zurich  was  taken  hj  storm.  Souvoroff  was  now  advan- 
cing with  his  usual  confidence,  but  met  with  spirited  op* 
poetcion  in  his  progress.  He  was  attacked  by  Lecourbe 
in  th«  valley  of  Mutten ;  and,  though  he  prevailed  so  far 
as  to  repel  the  enemy  in  some  obstinate  engagements^  he 
found  his  progress  obstructed  by  Massena'a  judgment 
«nd  superior  knowlege  of  the  country. 

Korsakoff,  in  the  mean  time,  retired  toward  Sc^aflf* 
hausen,  and  Petrasch  to  Feldkirch,  while  the  corps  of 
Cotid£  and  the  Bavarian  troops  posted  themselves  near 
Constance*  The  possession  of  that  city  was  warmly  con«> 
tested :  but|  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of vthe  duke 
d'Enghien  and  general  Bauer,  it  was  seised  and  retained 
by  the  French*  Hie  field-marshal  effected  his  retreat  to 
Coire,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  . 
Constance,  where  his  harassed  troops  found  repose.  Hia 
character  was  still  high  in  the  opinion  of  military  me^: 
but  his  ill  success  in  Switserland  disgraced  him  in  the . 
ayes  of  the  northern  emperor^. 

In  Germany,  the  operations,  for  some  months  after  the 
battle  of  Stockach^  were  of  inferior  importance  to  those  / 
which  I  have  recendy  described.  General  M uller  acted 
in  the  Palatinate  for  the  French  republic,  and  kept  in 
check  the  numerous  levies  of  militia.  The  prince  of 
Schwartaemburg  supported  the  cause  of  Austria  and  the 
empire,  and  general  Meerfeld  acted  on  the  same  side 
witiM>ut  the  distinction  of  extraordinary  merit.  The 
French  seised  Heidelberg,  and  bombarded  Philipsburg, 
which,  however,  they  could  not  reduce.  About  the  close 
of  the  summer,  the  archduke  marched  into  the  Palatinate, 
stormed  Neckerau  and  other  posts,  and  dispossessed  the 
French  of  Mannheim :  but  they  retook  that  city  after 
his  return  toward  Switserland,  and  formed  the  blockade 

34  Pr^is  des  Ev^iemeas  MiiitairM. 
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of  Philipsborg.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  by  8i>irited  attacks, 
obstructed  their  operaticms,  and  drove  dtem.fioai  their 
vorks  ;  but  they  prevauled  in  an  assauk  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  hostile  line,  and  resumed  the  blockade*  Ge- 
neral Sztarray,  however,  assaulted  with  success  their  line 
of  investment ;  and  the  fortress  was  relieved. 

Returning  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  I  may  inCdrm  you 
that  the  city  of  Genoa,  after  the  battle  of  Novi,  was  put 
in  a  state  of  siege*  It  was  not,  indeed,  actually  invested ; 
but  the  ordinary  government  was  superseded  by  military 
authority.  Leaving  that  capital  in  tranquilli^,  Cham* 
pionet  removed  to  the  westward,  to  provide  for  ^die  de^ 
fence  of  Coni,  the  key  of  Southern  Piedmont*  Melas, 
who  intended  to  besiege  that  town>  assembled  a  consider- 
able force  between  the  Sture  and  the  Tanaro,  and  formed 
a  strong  line  of  investment*  The  Frenth  endeavoured 
to  cut  off*  his  communication  with  Bra  and  Turin,  whence 
he  drew  supplies :  but  he  baiBed  their  aim  by  strength* 
ening  his  right  wing,  and  altering  his  position*  Each 
army  being  ordered  to  risque  a  general  attack  upon  the 
opposite  posts^  the  French  were  les9  successful  than  their 
adversaries,  and  retreated  in  all  points,  when  eight  thou* 
sand  of  their  number  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  made 
prisoners*  Coni  was  now  subjected  to  a  close  siege ;  and 
nineteen  batteries  played  with  such  efficacy,  that  the 
commandant,  being  pressed  by  the  inhabitants  to  save  the 
town  from  destruction,  consented  to  capitulate,  in  the 
second  week  from  the  opening  of  the  entrenchments* 
The  generals  Kray  and  Klenau  had  promoted  the  success 
.  of  the  besiegers,  by  preventing  Championet  and  St.-Cyr 
from  relieving  the  garrison*  To  check  the  activity  of 
Kienau,  St*-Cyr,  after  the  loss  of  Coni,  attacked  him  in 
a  strong  post,  and  entirely  dislodged  him  :  but  he  was  not 
disabled. from  taking  up  his  winter>quarters  at  a  short 
distance  from  Genoa*  All  the  passes  from  France  into 
Italy  were  at  the  same  time  occupied  by  Austrian  troops ; 
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and  the  Ligurian  inetropQtt&  had  little  chance  of  effectual 
relief^.  ' 

The  explmts  of  the  French  and  their  adversaries,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  must  now  be  recorded.  Bona* 
parte,  after  a  long  continuance  in  Egypt,  where  he  super- 
intended numerous  relorms,  reverted  to  military  pursuits. 
The  conquest  of  Syria  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  opera- 
tions  which  he  now  formed.  Ahmed,  sumamed  (for  hia 
cruelty)  Al^Gczzar  or  the  Cut-Throat,  had  risen  into 
notice  under  the  patronage  of  the  bey  Ali,  the  tempo-. 
rary  sovereign  of  Egypt;  had  succeeded  the  sheik  Daher 
as  pasha  of  Acre,  and  at  length  acquired  the  government 
of  Damascus.  When  the  Porte  had  declared  war  against 
the  French,  troops  were  sent  to  co-operate  with 'him  in 
Syria,  and  to  expel  the  intruders  from  Egypt ;  and  sir 
Sydney  Smith»  whose  name  was  a  tower  of  strength,  was 
ordered  to  act  in  the  same  cause. 

Aboout  twelve  thousand  men  were  selected  for  the 
Syrian  expedition.  General  Regnier,  reaching  the  vici- 
nity of  Al- Arish,  attacked  a  Mamelouk  corps  sent  to  the 
town  with  provisions,  killed  two  beys,  and  routed  the  de- 
tachment. Bonaparte,  soon  after  joined  the  army,  and- 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  a  spirit  which  enforced  a  spee- 
dy sulrender.  He  granted  favorable  terms  to  the  garrison ; 
and,  proceeding^  Gaaa,  took  possession  also  of  that 
town,tn  which  valuable  supplies  were  found.  Jaffa  wa^  taken 
by  storm ;  and  many  of  it's  defenders  were  slaughtered^o. 

25  Pr^is  det  Evcnemens  Militatres. 

26  When  the  French  bad  desisted  from  the  massacre,  even  those 
who  knew  the  unfeeling^  ipirit  of  their  commander  did  not  expect 
that  the  prisoners  would  be  put  to  death.  But,  accordihg  to  sir  Ro- 
bert  Thomas  Wilson  and  other  wrkers  who  had  good  opportunities 
9f  information,  a  scene  at  which  humanity  shudders  etcrnailly  disgrn- 
ce4  the  general  who  gave  the  fatal  mandate,  and  the  soldiers  who 
obeyed  him.  When  the  invaders  had  been  for  three  days  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  town,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  captives,  whom 
Bonaparte  considered  as  useless  encumbrances,  wer^  conducted  to  an 
emin«nce,  disposed  in  ranks,  and  shot  under  the  eye  of  Berthier. 
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*  Near  Zett,  the  French  were  attacked  ;  wd^ 
when  they  had  repelled  the  foe,  they  were  bewildered 
mmoag  the  inonnuinft,  'and  suffered  some  loss  before  they 
could  extricate  themselves.  *  They  passed  a  river  ^eir 
Acre  in  the  face  of  Al-Gesaar's  troops,  and  opened 
trenches  on  the  east  side  of  the  town ;  but  their  battering 
cannon  (sent  from  Alexandria)  being  captured  by  English 
cruisers,  the  siege  could  only  be  carried  on  with  ordinary 
fidd-pieces. 

The  Syrian  Pasha,  despairing  of  the  pveservadon  of 
Acre,  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  from  it  with  his  trea* 
sures  ;  but  he  was  exhorted  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith  to  de* 
fend  it  with  vigor.   It  was  little  better  than  an  open  town 
and  therefore  required  all  the  skill  of  engineers  to  fortify 
it  with  expedition,  and  all  the  courage  of  warriors  to  ma^i 
it's  works.    The  British  marines  and  sailors  assisted  the 
garrison  ;  and  sir  Sydney,  contending  against  the  disturb* 
ers  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  displayed  the  seal  and  valor 
of  a  christian  hero.      He  co-operated,  indeed,  on  this 
occasion,  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity :  but  he  con- 
sidered even  the  votaries  of  the  Kofan  as  more  respect^ 
able  than  irreligious  marauders  and  atheistical  anarchists. 
During  the  siege*,  Bonaparte  left  the  camp  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  operations  of  a  considerable  arlny  of 
Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Mamelouks.    Jun||  being  in  danger 
of  an  attack  which  he  might  not  be  able  to  withstand, 
Kleber  was  sent  to  support  him ;  and  this  officer  soon  put 
to  flight  a  detachment  that  opposed  him  near  Cana.  Hear- 
ing that  the  enemy  approached  mount  Tabor  in  great  force, 
the  commander  in  chief  hastened  to  the  scene  of  peril. 

Kleber,  who  .was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  host,  con-  ' 
sisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  formed  his  division  into  a  square, 
and  resisted  frequent  attacks :  but,  in  all  [nt>babili^,  he 
would  have  been  ultimately  overwhelmed,  if  Rampon 
had  not  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  and  if  a  body  of 
horse,  opportunely  sent  by  the  general,  had  not  rushed 
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upon  the  Mamelotiks.     He  boldly  renewed  bis  effom ; 
and  the  baffled  enemy  fled  in  confusion. 

Bonaparte  now  returned  to  the  camp  before  Acre;  and 
the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  spirit.  A  breach  being 
made  in  one  of  the  towers,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force 
a  passage  into  the  town  :  but  the  opening  was  found  in* 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  To  prevent  the  tower  from 
being  undermined,  the  British  seamen  and  marines  sal- 
lied out  under  the  conduct  of  lieutenant  Wright,  while 
the  Turks  attacked  the  besiegers  in  their  trenches.  The 
mine  was  rendered  unserviceable  ;  but  the  Turks,  finding 
the  French  on  their  guard,  made  little  impression.  Bona- 
parte, prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  hazarded  frequent 
assaults  upon  the  place.  Baffled  in  every  attempt,  he 
was  enraged  at  his  ill  success,  and  inflamed  with  malig- 
nant animosity  against  the  gallant  knight  to  whose  prow- 
ess it  was  chiefly  imputable.  He  even  ordered  an  as- 
sault while  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  the  pasha,  pro« 
posing  a ^truce,  was  under  consideration:  but  the  garri- 
son, being  prepared  for  it,  punished  with  death  tha  most 
forward  of  the  violators  of  military  honor'^. 

Even  the  obstinacy  of  Monaparte  gave  way  to  the  valor 
and  perseverance  o^  the  defenders  of  Acre.  He  desisted 
from  the  siege  on  the  sixty- first  day  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  took  -the  opportunity  of  night  to  r^irc  from 
the  walls.  He  sent  off"  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  his 
heavy  artillery,  by  sea  ;  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Many  of  his  men  perished  in  the  preci- 
pitate retreat-— some  by  fatigue,  others  by  the  desultory 
attacks  of  the  natives'^.  When  he  reached  Cairo,  he 
claimed  the  praise  of    victory,  and  boasted*  of  having 

37  Letter  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  gazette  of  Sept.  10.  ^ 
28  The  author  of  the  Prici9  affirms,  tliat  the  retreat  was  effected 
in  good  order ;  but  sir  Sydney,  witlt  greater  probability,  represents  it 
as  very  diaoTilerly.     Both  a^ree  in  stating,  that  the  French  commit- 
ted bosriUe  ravages  in  their  retrograde  march. 
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ruined  the  army  of  Geszar.  He  appeased  die  di8C(»tent 
of  his  troops,  and  coolly  prosecuted  b6th  civil  and  military 
arrangements* 

As  the  exertions  of  the  French  troops  under  general 
Desaix  require  transient  notice,  it  may  be  observed  that ' 
they  reached  Menekiah  after  a  difficult  progress,  and  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  bey  Morad  upon  the  heights  near 
that  town.  They  were  harassed  by  the  vanguard ;  but 
they  intimidated  the  main  body  into  a  retreat.  A  more 
regular  engagement  soon  foUowed.  The  bey's  troops 
endeavoured  to  surround  the  French  near  Sediman,  but 
could  not  break  the  compact  phalanx  which  they  furiously 
assatdted.  They  were  afterwards  dislodged  from  various 
posts,  and  routed  near  Fayoum  ;  and  at  length  they  re- 
tired beyond  the  Cataracts.  The  French,  in  this  expe- 
dition, treated  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  with  rigor 
and  cruelty,  instead  of  conciliating  them  by  mildness  smd 
hioderation. 

Another  bey  now  took  the  field  as  at)  opposer  of  the 
French.  Hassan  attacked  them  in  their  various  marches ; 
but^  in  a  battle  near*Syene,  he  was  wounded  and  defeated 
by  Renaud.  Morad,  having  re-appeared  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Cataracts,  was  pursued  by  Desaix,*  yet  not 
overtaken.  To  check  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs,  the 
general  sent  a  parl^  of  his  army  toward  the  Red  Sea,  to 
seize  Cosir,  and  repair  the  fort.  At  the  same  time,  Kena, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  was  fortified  by  his  di- 
rection. 

Ibrahim  and  Morad,  returning  into  Middle  Egypt,  me- 
naced the  French  with  an  attack  of  their  posts  near  Cairo: 
but  the  advance  of  a  detachment  under  Le-Grange  ter- 
rified the  former  into  a  retreat;  and  the  march  of  Bona- 
parte t(f  Gizeh  had  a  similar  eiFect  upon  the  latter.  The 
commander  in  chief  was  now  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a 
Turkish  armament  on  the  Egyptian  coast.  -He  directed 
his  course  to  the  north-west  to  meet  his  n^w  enemies; 
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and  learned,  on  his  march,  that  they  had  taken  the  fort  of 
Aboukir,  and  were  entrenching  themselves  on  the  penin- 
sula, in  expectation  of  a  M amelouk  reinforcement.  A 
speedy  attack  being  therefore  adviseable,  both  wings  of 
the  Ottoman  army  were  at  once  assailed  by  La* 
ntisse  and  Lasnet,  while  Murat  rushed  upon  the  "^ 
central  division*  The  pasha  Mustapha  comm  inded  the 
Turks  ;  but  he  was  not  qualified  to  contend  with  the  able 
generals  who  encountered  him.  A  bout  four  thousand  of 
his  men  were  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  garrison  which 
he  had  placed  in  the  fort  surrendered  it  to  the  French 
after  a  siege  of  eight  days*'. 

The  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  being  satisfied  as  far  as 
Egypt  was  concerned,  or  regardless  of  the  fate  of  that 
country,  now  looked  forward  to  aggrandisement  in  Eu- 
rope; and  he  found  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
France.  Kl^ber  then  conducted  the  war,  and  the  French 
defeated  a  division  of  the  Turkish  army  ;  but  the  general 
soon  negotiated  with  the  vizir  for  a  safe  retreat,  as  the 
army  laboured  under  the  want  of  almost  every  comfort. 
A  convention  was  signed  for  that  purpose  ;  but  when 
lord  Keith  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
executed,  Kleber  re-attacked  the  enemy,  and  proved 
victorious. 

A  prince  whom  the  French  wished  to  assist,  and  whose 
interest  would  hav6  been  promoted  by  their  success  in 
Egypt,  had  already  been  punished,  for  his  inauspicious 
connexions,  with  ruin  and  death.  This  was  Tippoo,  the 
sultan  of  Mysore,  who,  cherishing  a  keen  animosity 
against  the  English,  meditated  hostilities  in  concert  with 
the  French.  But,  before  he  was  fully  prepared  for  ac- 
tion, a  discovery  of  his  intrigues  exposed  him  to  an  attack 
from  the  India  company.     Lord  Mornington,  who  v^as 

29  It  is  staled  in  the  PrdcU,  that  three  hundred  wounded  men,  and  the 
bodies  of  eighteen  hundred  victims,  were  found  in  the  fori  by  the  cap- 
tors. 
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then  goveraor-geDeral,  wm  not  of  the  military  pfofessioQ  ; 
but  his  bold  and  ardent  spirit  infused  itself  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army.  He  hoped  to  finish  the  war  in  one 
campaign ;  and  his  orders  were  eaecutcd  with  decisiYC 
efiect.  Supplies  were  raised  with  unusual  despatch ;  and 
a  sealous  desire  of  promoting  the  puUic  service  seemed 
uniirersaUy  to  prevaiL 

In  the  first  battle  which  this  war  produced^ 
^  two  thousand  Europeans  and  Sepoys  defeated 

ten  thousand  of  Tippoo^s  men  at  Sidasir.  At  Malavelli 
the  sultan's  adversaries  again  had  the  advantage,  and  also 
at  Suttanpotu ;  and  the  siege  of  his  capital  was  quickly 
formed.  He  was  confounded  at  the  sanguine  confidence 
and  daring  spirit  of  the  besiegers  -,  and,  amidst  the  un- 
easiness which  he  felt»  he  was  k?ss  provident,  vigilant, 
and  cautious,  than  the  danger  rc<|uired.  The  strength  of 
the  place,  however,  baffled  all  attempu  during  the  greater 
part  of  a  month ;  and  fsrther  supplies  were  required  to 
enable  the  investing  army  to  osaintain  it's  station*  At 
length  such  an  opening  sppeared  in  the  wall,  as  seemed  suf- 
ficient to  facilitate  an  assault.  About  four  thousand  lour 
hundred  men  were  selected  for  the  occasion  by  general 
Harris ;  and,  forming  two  columns,  they  advanced  under  the 
conduct  of  Baird,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  town 
^^  '  of  which  they  obtained  full  possession  with  saiall 
loss.  Uppoo  was  thrice  wounded,  and  was  found  lifeless 
under  an  arch  at  the  entrance  of  a  fort.  The  slaughter 
of  his  men  ceased  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  resist ;  for 
the  captors  of  Seringaptitam  had  not  the  ferocity  of 
Tartars  or  Moscovitea.  The  French  who  were  in  his  ser* 
vice  were  apprehensive  of  British  resentment :  but  they 
were  not  injured  or  molested.  His  favorite  minister 
Sadduck,  the  encourager  of  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was 
found  dead,  being  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
some  of  the  Mysorean  soldiers. 
The  viaorious  EngUsh  and  their  allies  (the  nizam  or 
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ruler  of  the  Detail^  and  the  Mahratti»)  did  not  seiae  the 
whole  territvyry  of  Tippoo,  but  beatowed  a  eonaiderable 
part  OD  a  young  Hindoo  prince,  froaa  one  of  whose  an- 
cestors Hyder  AU  had,  forty  years  before,  usurped  the 
principadity.  A  treaty  of  partition  was  then  adjusted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  confederates,  the  India  company  taking 
the  greatest  share,  and  the  A^hrattas  receiving  the  snudl- 
est  portion*    i 

Thus  did  Great- Britain  apparency  so  far  augment  her 
power  in  India,  as  to  thinlt  herself  entitled  to  defy  the 
attempts  of  the  native  princes.  But  the  fabric  of  her 
lodiaq  greatness  is  not,  periiaps,  of  the  most  substantial 
kind.  The  civil  and  military  establishments  of  the  com- 
pany are  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  to  obstruct  it's  financial 
prosperity ;  and  it's  occasional  wars  are  productive  of  an 
enormous  debt.  It's  influence  and  sway  are  not  perma-^ 
nently  promoted  by  conquest ;  for  an  extension  of  do* 
nninton,  if  not  followed  by  prudence  and  moderation, 
may  only  serve  to  increase  odium  and  inSaaae  resent- 
iiient. 

The  directors  of  the  affairs  of  France  lamented  the 
ruin  of  Tippoo :  but  they  more  poignantly  deplored  the 
extinction  of  their  own  power.  Before  I  inform  you, 
however,  of  that  political  change  which  resulted  from 
their  misgovemment  and  unpopularity,  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that,  near  the  close  of  their  odious  sway, 
they  lost  that  republic  in  Italy  which  had  been  formed 
on  the  ruin  of  the  papal  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
secured  Holland  by  a  seasonable  display  of  vigor. 

Rome  and  it's  dependencies  were  recovered  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  English  and  Austrians  with  the  troops 
of  his  Neapolitan  majesty.  General  Gamier,  negotiating 
with  commodore  Th>ubridgc,  agreed  to  retire  from  the 
Roman  territories.  Pius  VI.  had  already  been  preci- 
pitated into  the  grave  by  the  ill  treatment  which  he 
received  from  the  French,  whose  prisonet  he  was  when 
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he  died.  The  cardinal  di  Chiaramonte  was  choacn  at 
Venice  to  succeed  him,  and  assumed  the  poBtifical  name 
of  his  unfortunate  predecessor. 

The  other  event  to  which  I  alluded  may  be  introduced 
by  a  remark,  stating  the  confident  opinion  of  the  fioglish 
premier,  and  of  Mr.  Dundas,  secretary  for  the  war  de« 
■  partment)  that  the  Dutch,  insulted  by  the  arrogance  and 
injured  by  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  would  be  pleased 
with  such  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  as  might 
be  afforded  by  a  strong  fleet  and  army,  sent  by  pnnces 
who  either  were,  or  supposed  themselves  to  be,  deeply 
interested  in  opposing  the  aggrandisement  of  France. 
Great- Britain  was  fully  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  ta» 
king  vigorous  measures  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian court  expressed  an  inclination  to  promote  the  same 
object.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  sailed  with  an  army  at 
the  close  of  the  summer,  and  effected  a  landing  at  the 
Helder  Point.  As  the  troops  advanced,  they  were  at* 
tacked  with  spirit ;  but  they  killed  a  greet  number  of  the 
assailants,  and  seized  the  fort.  Two  large  ships,  and  ma« 
ny  frigates  and  sloops,  were  also  captured. 

When  the  invaders  had  struggled  for  some  time  with 
want  of  accommodation,  they  pushed  forward  to  a  place 
where  they  were  better  lodged  and  supplied.  A  com- 
bined army  of  French  and  Dutch  then  endeavoured  to 
check  their  progress ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  termi- 
nated to  the  advantage  of  the  English.  The  Russiao 
host  soon  after  arrived;  and  the  collision  became  still 
more  violent. 

The  expectation  of  being  joined  in  the  field  by  the 
Dutch  proved  fallacious.  They  were  not  willing  to  come 
forward  in  aid  of  their  former  allies ;  and,  if  they  had 
been  so  disposed,  the  increasing  numbers  of  French  sol- 
diers, sent  to  animate  them  against  the  Englisli,  would 
have  over-awed  and  deterred  them. 

The  British  and  Ru$sian  troops  novr  attacked  the  whole 
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line ;  and  the  latter  bore  down  all  opposition, 
UntiK  having  penetrated  too  far  to  be  assisted  by  ?^' 
the  less  furious  English,  they  were  flanked  by  general 
Vandamme*  They  resisted  with  great  courage,  but  could 
next  effect  their  retreat  before  two  thousand  five  hundred 
of  their  number  had  been  killed,  wounded  or  taken. 
The  British  cokimns  displayed  intrepidity,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserved  order:  but  their  commander,  the 
duke  of  York,  was  induced  to  give  orders  for  a  retreat, 
although  (by  his  own  account)  sixty  officers  and  above 
three  thousand  common  men  were  captured  by  his  bat* 
talions^. 

A  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Texcl,  comman- 
ded by  Story,  had  already  been  transferred  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  republic  to  that  of  the  fugitive  stadt-holder. 
The  admiral  pretended  that  he  was  a  zealous  republican, 
but  that  the  traitors  whom  he  commanded  were  unwilling 
to  obey  him  and  to  fight. 

•  In  a  conflict  near  Bergen  and  Egmont,  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  fellow-combatants  were  victorious : 
but,  of  the  former,  above  thirteen  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded.  In  a  subsequent  engagement,  likewise  the  ene- 
my lost  the  honor  of  the  day  :  but  the  troops  of  the  two 
nations  purchased  with  great  loss  their  unimportant 
advantage. 

'I'he,  impracticability  of  expelling  the  French  from  Hol- 
land, notwithstanding  these  victories,  at  length  became 
evident;  and,  as  the  season  precluded  offensive  opera- 
tions against  those  who  were  better  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected than  the  invaders,  a  retreat  was  proposed  in  a 
council  of  war,  and  readily  voted.  But,  to  secure  the 
retreat,  it  was  necessary  cither  to  negotiate,  or  to  inun- 
date the  country.  The  former  measure  being  adopted^ 
general  Brune  demanded  a  restitution  of  the  fleet  lately 

.SO  London  Gazette  of  Sept.  24, 1799.  Preci»  des  Eveneznens  Militaires. 
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git'en  op  bjr  Story,  and  a  torrender  of  fiftDeii  diousaiid 
prisoDerB,  out  of  the  Damber  taken  before  diis  campaign. 
The  dukfr  of  York  objected  to  both  these  demands  as  un> 
reasonable ;  and,  after  farther  ^UscUBsion,  it  wns  agreed 
that  ^nly  eight  thousand  captires shook!  be  re- 
stored  without  exchange* 
•The  joy  of  the  directory  at  the  expulsion  of  die  Esg* 
lish  and  Russians  from  Holland,  did  not  long  subsist  ua« 
diniinishrd.     The  re-appearance  and  popularity  of  fiona* 
parte  threatened  them    with   a  change  of  gOTemment 
That  ambitious  genrral,  that  artful  politician,  resoh^ed  to 
direct  to  bis  own  advantage  the  discontent  which  prevail- 
ed.    Sieyes,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  directory, 
held  meetings  with  Roedcrer,  Talleyrand,  Volnej-,  and 
Renard  de  St.  Jean  d*Angeli ;  and,  after  various  discus- 
sions, it  was  decreed  that  a  consulate  should  be  formed, 
with  a  man  of  great  military  talents  at  it's  htad.     Ber- 
thier,  Moreau»  and  other  generals  who  were  then  in  Paris, 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  schemes  of  the 
Corsican,  though  they  well  knew  his  earnest  desire  of 
political  power.     When  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
be  invested  with  the  command  of  the  militia  or  guard  of 
the  capital,  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  of  elders  con- 
curred in  the  vote ;  and,  at  St.  Cloud,  an  extraordinary 
(but  not  unprecedented)  scene  occurred''. 

Bonaparte,  insisting  upon  an  immediate  change 
^^'  for  the  bcneBt  of  the  republic,  supported  his  de- 

mand by  a  display  of  military  force.  Resolute  soldiers 
rushed  into  the  hall  where  the  council  of  five  hundred 
had  opened  it*s  deliberations,  and  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion when  they  ventured  to  expel  the  members.  By 
both  councils  three  chief  magistrates  were  appointed; 
and  two  committees  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  newcon- 
ftitution.     Eighty  individuals  were  to  compose  a  senate ; 

31  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  toI.  ii. 
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one  hundred  were  to  form  a  tribunate ;  and  three  hundred 
a  legislative  body.  The  bold  general  land  Cambaceres 
were  to  act  as  consuls  for  ten  years,  and  Le-Brun  for  five. 
Such  were  the.  important  fruits  of  Bonaparte's  sudden  re- 
turn from  Egypt ! 


LETTER  XV. 

Continuation  tf  the  History  to  the  treaty  of  Amien9^  in  1803. 

IT  may  at  first  excite  your  surprise,  »y  dear  son^ 
that  the  French,  after  wading  through  streams  of  blood 
to  a  republic,  should  so  soon  revert  to  monarchical  gov- 
emment ;  for  the  first-consul  to  whom  they  now  submit- 
ted  had  the  power,  though  not  the  name,  of  a  king.  The 
Romans  retained,  for  many  centuries,  their  hatred  to 
royalty  and  their  republican  zeal :  but  the  French,  after 
the  lapse  of  only  seven  years,  resigned  their  commonwealth 
to  the  ambition  of  a  Corsican  adventurer.  Your  surprise 
on  this  occasion  will  be  diminished  by  reflecting  on  the 
volatile  character  of  the  people,  and  on  the  conduct  of 
the  successive  rulers  of  the  rt  public.  Under  the  name 
of  a  free  government,  every  kind  of  oppression  was  exer- 
aised:  life,  liberty,  and  property,  became  the  sport  of 
bhuman  and  unprincipled  men.  Wars  were  studiously 
protracted  and  wantonly  multiplied ;  and  repeated  con- 
scriptions  were  carried  into  effect  with  arbitrary  vio- 
lence. Weary  of  such  despotism,  the  nation  wished  for 
a  change,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce  as  readily  in  Bona- 
parte^B  assumption  of  power,  as  if  he  had  claimed  the  so- 
vereignty by  a  regular  descent  from  Ctovis  or  from  Hugh 
Capet.  The  change,  however^  was  merely  that  of  seve- 
ral tputa  far  one. 
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A  general  promise  of  good  government,  on  the  part  of 
the  first  consuU  was  accompanied  with  a  particular  pro- 
fession of  pacific  inclinations :.  but  those  who   were  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  did  not  give  credit  to  his 
assurances  in  either  case.  After  various  internal  arrange- 
ments, he  intimated  to  our  court  a  desire  of  an  accom- 
modation of  all  disputes,  in  an  epistle  not  written  (accor- 
ding to  etiquette)  by  one  of  his  ministers  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  but  addressed  by  him  to  the 
king  himself,  whose  patriotic,  virtues  he  condescended  to 
applaud.     He  mentioned  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  the 
true  glory,  derivable  from  it ;  and  trusted  that  two  nations 
so  enlightened  as   France  and  Great- Britain  would   no 
longer  be  actuated  by   false  ideas  of  plory  and  greatness. 
Lord  Grenville  affirmed,  in  the  answer  which 
'  he  was  ordered  to  write,  that  "  the  king  had 
given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  of  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  secure  and   permanent  tranquillity   in   Eu- 
rope ;"  and  denied,  that  he  either  was  or  had  been  enga- 
ged in  any  "  contest  for  a  vain  and  false  glory,*'  as  he 
had  only  endeavoured  ^^  to    maintain,  against  all  aggres- 
sion, the  rights  and  happiness  of  his  subjects."     He  ad- 
ded, that  it  would  be  useless  to  negotiate  while  the  French 
seemed  still  to  cherish  those  principles  which  had  invol- 
ved Europe  in  a  long  and  destructive  warfare. 

The  minister  exposed  himself  to  censure  by  not  accept- 
ing the  offer  of  negotiation.  It  was  m*gued,  that  the  in- 
.  terest  of  Bonaparte  urged  him  to  make  peace,  as  he 
would  naturally  wish  to  consolidate  his  power  at  leisure, 
and  gratify  with  a  return  of  tranquillity  the  ptople  who 
had  raised  him  to  the  dignified  station  of  their  first  magi- 
strate ;  that  terms  less  unfavorable  or  dishonorable  might 
therefore  be  obtained  from  him  than  the  directory  would 
have  granted  ;  that,  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  a 
treaty,  good  faith  might  at  least  as  confidently  be  expected 
from  him  as  from  the  house  of  Bourbon,  whoae  honor  had 
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rarely  been  a  theme  of  encomium ;  and  that  an  experi- 
ment might  be  made  without  injury,  as  even  a  short  re- 
spite from  war  would  ailbrd  a  seasonable  relief,  without 
paralysing  the  future  efforts  of  our  countrymen  ;  and 
that,  even  if  no  treaty  should  result  from  negotiation^ 
our  court  might  claim  some  merit  from  having  evinced  a 
readiness  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.     ^ 

An  address  in  favor  of  vigorous  hostilities  being  voted 
by  each  house,  ample  supplies  were  grapted,  and  the 
heavy  tax  upon  income  was  rendered  still  more  oppres- 
sive. Whatever  the  premier  desired,  in  point  of  policy, 
finance,  and  legislation,  he  easily  obtained  $  so  blind  and 
so  general  was  the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  him ! 

This  session  was  rendered  unusually  interesting  by  the 
agitation  and  adoption  of  a  grand  scheme  of  legislative 
union.  The  existing  connexion  between  Great- Britain 
and  Ireland  not  being  deemed  sufiiciently  close  for  mutual 
safety,  it  was  proposed  in  the  cabinet,  soon  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  rebellion,  that  the  two  parliaments 
should  be  united. 

There  was  reason  to  expect,  that  the  subversion  of 
a  resident  and  independent  parliament  would  wound  the 
feelings  of  a  high-spirited  nation,  and  that  the  loss  of 
some  advantages  derivable  from  such  a  legislature  would 
be  more  considered  by  the  popular  members  and  by  a  nu** 
merous  part  of  the  community,  than  the  probable  acqui- 
sition of  general  benefit  from  an  imperial  parliament* 
Even  the  rumor  of  the  scheme,  therefore,  excited  in 
ll*eland  strong  sensations  of  disgust  j  and,  when  the  lord* 
lieutenant^  mentioned  the  king's  hope  of  a  speedy  im* 
provement  of  the  connexion  between  the  realms,  some 
of  the  most  eloquent  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
so  forcibly  roused  the  assembly,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
ministry  could  only  procure,  in  one  division,  a  majority 

1  In  Januaryi  1799. 
2  X 
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of  one,  and,  in  another,  a  prrpoodmnoe  of  two  votes. 
In  two  subsequent  discussions,  each  psitjr  nhtmmdy 
prevailed* 

Addressing  die  commons  of  Great-Britmn,  Mr.  Pitt 
insisted  on  the  expediency  of  applying,  to  die  case  of 
Inrland,  diat  principal  of  union  which  had  been  so  ad- 
vantageously brought  into  pracdce  at  a  time  when 
alarming  discord  prevailed  between  the  English  and 
Scotish  parliaments.  He  did  not  say  diat  any  srriuQs 
disagreement  existed  between  the  Iri^  legislattiie  and 
that  of  Britain  ;  but,  from  die  independencr  of  the  for* 
mer,  and  the  risque  of  it's  being  occasionally  influenced 
by  local  prrjudices,  or  by  the  arts  of  factious  dema- 
gogues, he  apprehended  that  a  material  ^-ariance  might 
sometimes  arise  on  points  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
British  empire.  This  danger  was  the  more  alarming', 
as  the  French  (he  said)  were  still  meditating,  in  concert 
with  Jacobmical  traitors,  an  absolute  disjunction  of  Ire- 
land from  the  empire  widi  which  it  had  been  so  long 
connected. 

The  oudines  of  the  plan  were  repeatedly  discussed  in 
both  houses.  A  scheme  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
portance could  not  be  expected  to  pass  without  muld- 
farioua  strictures  and  spirited  animadversion.  It  was 
assailed  by  the  sarcastic  wit  and  nervous  oratory  of  Shtri- 
dan,  the|  more  chaste  and  dignified  eloquence  of  Grey, 
the  acuteness  of  Tieroey,  and  the  casui&try  of  Laurence. 
The  earl  of  Moira  opposed  it  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
it's  being  rt-pugnant  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  lit- 
.  land :  earl  Pitswilliam  and  lo;^  Holland  resisted  it,  be- 
cause they  conceived  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  mi^^ht 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  connexion  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  cement. 

The  minister  was  stigmatised  as  an  Arch- Jacobin,  who 
on  pretence  of  improvement,  wished  to  encroach  on  the 
freedom  and  invade  the  rights  of  an  independent  na- 
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tiOQ  ; — M  an  advocate  '^f  t*  ranny,  who  aimed  not  only 
at  the  subjugation  of  Irelaadt  but  also  {p\  the  transfer 
of  substrvient  members  from  the  enslaved  country)  at 
the  annihilatioo  of  the  liberties  of  Britain ; — ^nd  as  a . 
aystematic  deserter  of  those  constitutional  and  patriotic. 
|iriaciples  with  which  he  had  commenced  his  parliamen- 
tary career.     It  was  affirmed,  that  every  purpose  of  con- 
nexion was  answered  by  the  identity  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  two  realms^  and  by  other  ties  of  establish^  d 
e%cacy ;  that,  even  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  union^ 
there  could  not  be  that  incorporation,  either  physical  or 
politicaU  which  had  been  adjusted  in  the  case  of  Scot- 
laand ;  that  the  removal  of  all  religious  restrictions  would 
more  effectually  promote  concord  and  unity  than  the  sub- 
version of  the  parliament  of  Ireland ;   that  mischievous 
discord  might  be  apprehended  from  an  enforcement  of 
the  execrated  project ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  declared 
sense  of  the  people,  freely  given  in  new  elections,  could 
justify  such  an  extraordinary  measure. 

None- of  the  arguments  or  remonstrances  adduced  or 
urged  could  prevail  on  the  cabinet  to  abandon  the 
scheme :  it  was  merely  postponed  for  a  year.  This  de- 
lay- tended  to  strengthen  the  ministerial  interest  in  the 
Irish  house  of  commons;  and  a  majority  of  forty -two 
voted  againt  the  popular  cause.  This  com- 
manding superiority  continued  until  all  the 
articles,  framed  according  to  the  outlines  which  had 
been  sketched  and  voted  in  England,  were  included  by 
the  two  houses  in  an  address  to  his  majesty.  The  dif- 
ferent provisions  were  successively  examined  and  adopted 
by  the  British  lords  and  commons ;  and  the  bill  at  length 

received  the  royal  assent.    It  contained  eight 

juiv  2* 
articles.     By  the  three  first,  an  union  of  the  two 

realms,  a  confirmation  of  the  protestant  succession,  and 

a  consolidation  of  the  parliaments,  were  ordered.    The 

next  stipulation  adjusted  the  mode  of  securing  the  in- 
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terests  of  Ireland  in  the  combined  legblatiTe  body.  For 
diis  purpose,  four  prelates  were  ordered  to  sit  alternately 
in  each  session,  and  twenty-ei^ht  laic  peers  were  to  be 
chosen  for  life,  while  two  members  for  eaph  of  the  thirty** 
two  counties,  and  thirty-six  citizens  and  burgesses,  were 
to  represent  the  Hibernian  commons.  'The  fifth  article 
united  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  leaving  that 
pf  Scotland  still  distinct.  By  the  sixth  it  was  provided^ 
that  the  people  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  should  ^be 
entided  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  foot* 
ing,  a^  to  encouragements  and  bounties  on  articles  c£ 
commerce,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  either  country.'*  The  seventh  left  the  public  debt 
of  each  kingdom  on  a  separate  basis,  with  regard  to 
interest  and  final  liquidation ;  and  required  that  the  ex* 
penditure  of  the  united  kingdom  should  be  defrayed  in 
the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  for  Britain  and  two  parts 
for  Ireland ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  it  was 
to  be  at  the  option  of  the  parliament  to  continue  tbh 
arrangement  or  fix  a  new  rate*  The  eighth  article  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  which  were  then 
in  force,  and  the  preservation  of  the  regular  courts  of 
judicature,  subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as  might 
appear  to  the  legislature  to  be  occasionally  expedient. 

These  stipulations  and  arrangements  were  well  cal* 
Culated  for  the  purpose  at  which  the  court  aimed ;  but 
the  measure  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  praise,  if 
it  had  not  been  forced  upon  the  Irish  nation.  The  exer- 
cise of  every  kind  of  influence  upon  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  the  omission  of  that  constitutional  appeal  to 
the  electors  which  so  important  a  change  required  (an 
appeal  which  the  minister  would  readily  have  recom* 
inended  in  a  case  connected  with  his  personal  interests), 
precluded  the  freedom  of  assent,  and  prevented  the  act 
of  union  from  bein^  a  fair  compact  between  independent 
bsitiops, 
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The  first  consul  thought  less  of  an  invasion  of  Great- 
Britain  or  of  Ireland  than  of  the  personal  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  diffi- 
culties of  an  Ipine'  passage  served  only  to  stimulate  his 
ardor.  He  joined  the  army  which  had  been  ordered  to 
rendeivous  near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  proceeded  to 
Martigni,  in  the  Valais.  At  the  village  of  St.  Peter, 
it  was  necessary  to  hollow  the  trunks  of  trees  into  the 
form  of  troughs,  that  the  cannon  might  slide  along  in 
them.  The  gun-carriages  were  conveyed  on  sledges, 
except  the  wheels,  which  were  carried  upon  poles  ;  and 
the  men  could  only  ascend  the  mountain  of  St.  Bernard 
one  by  one,  nK>ving  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  de- 
scent was  still  more  dangerous:  but  scarcely  any  lives 
were  lost,  either  by  precipitous  falls  or  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  masses  of  hardened  snow.  Aosta, 
though  occupied  by  an  Hungarian  battalion,  was  quickly 
reduced :  the  fort  of  Bard  might  have  been  long  de- 
fended ;  but  it  made  a  very  weak  resistance.  A  detach- 
ment under  general  Boudet  scaled  the  walls  of  Ivrea: 
Lasnes  stormed  Romagno,  and  Murat  seized  Vercellf. 
The  Tessino  was  crossed  in  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  city  of  Milan  quietly  received  the  invaders.  At 
Pavia  valuable  magazines  were  found  :  Placentia  was 
not  sufficiently  protected :  nor  was  the  passage  of  the  Po 
effectually  obstructed^.  . 

While  the  first  consul  was  at  Milan,  the  fate  «f  Genoa 
was  determined.  The  siege  had  been  converted  into  a 
blockade,  after  several  fierce  conflicts,  in  which  both 
parties  lost  a  multitude  of  men.  General  Massena,  with 
a  small  French  and  Cis-Alpine  garrison,  found  consi- 
derable difficuky  in  preserving  order  among  the  inhabit- 
ants; of  whom,  during  the  blockade,  fifteen  thousand 
are  said  to  have  perished,  many  by  famine,  others  by 

2  Maren^,  ou  la  Campanrne  dUtalie,  par  JoMph  Petit. 
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<pide«iiG  dUeases.  W  en  he  agreed  to  a  surrender  of 
the  place,  be  would  not  suSi^r  it  to  be  c;'led  a  copitula- 
Hon:  he.  and  the  brave  garrisoo  merely  cooAeoted  to 
retire*. 

An  cngagemerit  at  Montebello  preceded  the  decisive 
batde  of  Marengo.  The  Auatriana  had  the  advaouige 
ibr  some  hours ;  but,  when  the  division  of  general 
Watrin  had  warmly  supported  the  French  van,  the  re* 
publicans  prevailed,  and  drove  their  adversaries  toward 
Voghera,  capturing  above  four  thousand  men.  The 
Irictors  waited  at  San-Juliano  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest 
of  the  army ;  and  the  plain  of  Marengo,  between  Tor- 
tona  and  Aieasandria,  became  the  scene  of  a  memorable 
conflict. 

With  such  energy  did  die  Austrians  commence  and 
prosecute  the  conflict,  that  general  Victor  and 

^^  the  left  wing  were  thrown  into  great  disorder. 
Both  the  cavalry  and  infantry  retired  into  the  rear  \  and 
the  anxious  consul  was  alarmed  with  the  dread  of  danger. 
The  centre,  and  the  right  wing  under  JUasnes,  continued 
to  resist ;  yet  these  diviaiona  wer€>  at  bqgth  repelled. 
MMrat,  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  protected  the  x^jat 
flank  of  Victor;  and  Bonaparte  sent  succours  to  the 
other  divisions :  but  the  tide  of  success  still  flowed  in 
favor  of  the  Austrians,  who  had  out-stretched  the  French 
and  threatened  to  turn  their  army.  The  grenadiers  of 
the  consular  guard  now  strove  to  support  the  honor  of  the 
republic,  and  sustained  three  charges  without  ahrinking. 
AjQOtber  attack  compelled  them  to  retreat,  yet  without 
wild  haste  or  confusioa. 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  troops  that  had  not 
wholly  ceased  to  fight,  occupied  a  defile,  which  was 
fenced  on  one  side  by  a  wood,  and  on  the  other  by  thick 
vine-yards.      The  village  of  Marengo  flanked  this  pori- 

3  Joumd  des  Op^nlions  Militaires  du  SiegeetduBlocus  de  Geties 
par  un  det  Officers  G^n^raax  de  l'Ann6e  dUtiilie. 
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tion  to  the  left.  The  Austrian  general,  bringing  op  a 
formidable  line  of  artHlery,  posted  bis  htfantry  in  the 
woodland  the  vine-yards,  and  kept  his  cavalry  in  readi- 
ness to  seiie  every  advantage,— 4ndeed,  to  complete  the 
exp«  cted  discomfiture  of  the  enemy. 

Now  appeared,  very  opportunely  for  the  credit  and 
power  of  Bonaparte,  the  divisions  of  Monnier  and  De- 
saiz  ;  and  their  arrival  encouraged  the  re-advance  of  a 
great  nunber  of  fugitives.       The  consul  and   BertUer 
ran  among  the  ranks,  and  inspired  confidence  by  ^ek 
exhorutions,  while  the  hostile  artillery  thundered  upon 
the  defile.     Boldly  rushing  forward^   the    French   soon 
checked  the  manceuvres  and  the  efibrts  which  shreaftnied 
to  surround  their  army  :  and  Melas,  who,  before  he  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  the  fresh  divisions,  had  tncais- 
tiously    c«ended    his   wing,    found    hamsdf  unable    to 
secure  the  advantage  which  he  had  apparently  gained* 
His  men  fell  back  from  the  bordora  of  the  defile ;  hut 
they  fought  in  the   pkuo   with  some  remains  of  spirit. 
The  cavalry,  attacked  by  the  bayonet,  were  so  discon- 
certed that  they  ootM   not  prototct   the   infantry;   and 
a  host  so  near  the  point  of  triumph  did  not  escape  de« 
feat.     The  impetuosity  of  Murat  coaspleted  the  efficacy 
of  the  impression  OMkle  by  Desaiz ;  to  whose  memory 
(for  he   fell  in  the  action)  due  honors  were  paid  by  his 
victorious  countrymen^. 

According  to  a  French  statemevit,  six  thousand  of  the 
Austrians  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  seven  thousaod| 
besides  seven  generals,  were  made  prisoners;  while,  in 
the  opposite  army,  only  eight  handfed  men  lost  their 
lives,  two  thousand  were  wounded,  and  one  thousand 
one  hundred  captured.  But  this  account  »  not  so  well 
supported  as  to  ensure  belief.  The  former  calculation 
must  be  diminished,  and  the  latter  augmented^ 
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The  shcKk  of  signal  defeat,  fdbwiog  the  sanguine 
hope  of  an  important  victory,  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
haron  de  Melas,  that  he  requested  the  favor  of  truce, 
and  even  agreed  to  the  surrender  of  Genoa  (so  lately 
and  so  dearly  purchased),  and  of  the  principal  fortresses 
of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese. 

Compared  with  the  campaign  of  Italy,  that  of  Ger- 
many was  not  highly  important,  in  the  eye  of  a  soldier, 
but  was  by  no  means  of  slight  import  in  the  view  of  a 
philanthropist,  as  it  proved  fiital  to  a  great  number  of 
human  beings.  In  the  batdes  of  Engen  and  Moskirch, 
the  exertions  of  general  Kray  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Moreau  on  the  other,  did  not  secure  to  either  of  those 
commanders  the  undoubted  honors  of  victory.  Subse- 
quent engagemenu  opened  to  the  French  a  passage 
into  the  heart  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  usual  course  of  plunder 
ensued. 

A    renewed  negotiation  between  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  and  the  republic  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
inducing  the  emperor  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  which  had  been  signed  in  his  name 
by  the  count  de  St.  Julien  ;   and  the  war  re-commenced 
in  the  autumn :  but  the  battle  of  H<dienlinden  checked 
his  raising  hopes.    The  Austrian  centre,  on  that  occasion 
was  pierced  by   the  continued  efforts  of  the 
^^^'    '    French ;  and  the  wings  ,were  broken  with  leas 
diflSculty.      Pushing    into   Upper   Austria,   the    victors 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Ens.     The  terror  of  their  arms 
led  to  a  truce,  as  their  countrymen  were  at  the   same 
time  prosecuting  a  career  of  success  in  Italy. 
The  treaty  of  Luneville  was  now  concluded.     Francb 
consented  to  make  some  additions  in  Germany 
to  the  territories  ceded  at  the  former  pacifica- 
tion, and  acquiesced  in  the  transfer  of  the  Tuscan  dudiy 
(which,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  been  re- 
covered in  1799)  to  the  duke  of  Parma. 
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Great-Britain  thus  lost  an  ally,  at  a  time  when  another 
prince  also  seceded  from  the  coalition.  The  English  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  upon  Fefrol :  but  they 
took  Cum^Of  and  reduced  Malta  by  blockade.  By 
cot  surrendering  the  latter  island,  however,  to  the 
chivalrous  potentate  who  had  been  declared  patron  of 
the  order,  they  inflamed  the  resentment  of  one  whom 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  had  already  alienated  from 
the  British  court.  The  czar  ordered  a  detention  of  their 
ships  and  a  confinement  of  the  seamen,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  Danish  and  Swedish  courts  to  concur  in  an 
armed  neutrally. 

This  league  did  not  intimidate  the  English  premier. 
He  resolved  to  face  the  storm,  rather  than  give  way  to 
it;  but,  when  actual  hostilities  arose  in  the  Baltic,  he 
was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

A  change  of  administration,  for  which  many  had  long 
wished^  now  took 'place.  Mr.  Pitt  was,' apparently,  so 
established,  that  no  hope  of  his  expulsion  from  the  helm 
arose  to  cheer  the  ranks  of  opposition.  It  seemed  as  if 
be  could  accomplish  any  measure,  however  unconstitu- 
tional, and  carry  any  scheme  into  effect,  however  absurd 
or  impolitic  There  was,  however  one  project  to  which 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  royal  master  to  agree. 
When  he  was  employed  in  promoting  the  union  with 
Ireland,  he  persuaded  the  catholics  to  favor  the  scheme^ 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  repeal  of  those  re- 
strictions to  which  they  were  still  subjected.  He  did 
not  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  that  effect,  but  assured 
them  that  he  was  a  well-wisher  to  their  emancipation, 
and  added  that  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  gra- 
tified, as  it  would  no  longer  be  unsafe  to  indulge  them. 
But,  when  he  mentioned  the  affair  in  the  cabinet,  the 
king  opposed  it  from  conscientious  motives,  alleging  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at 
his  coronation  (qv  the  maintetumce  of  the  religion  esta- 

2  Y 
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blished  by  law.  Piqued  at  this  reststance  on  the  part 
of  a  prince  who  had  so  long  followed  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  and  wishing  for  a  temporary  release  from  the 
fatigues  and  the  anxieties  of  oflice,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasur/resigned  his  employment;  and  lord  Grenvillcy 
earl  Spencer,  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  also  re- 
tired from  their  stations. 

Bred  under  the  eye  of  an  able  orator  and  an  admired 
statesman,  Mr.  Pitt  had  received|  early  instructions  in 
the  art  of  public  speaking  and  in  politics :  but  he  did 
not  possess  equal  merit  in  both  departments.  He  had 
a  greater  fluency  of  speech  than  extent  of  capacity, 
more  eloquence  than  judgment,  more  splendor  of  ora- 
tory than  profundity  of  wisdom.  Elate  with  the  admi- 
ration which  had  attended  his  first  parliamentary  efforts, 
he  fancied  himself  capable  of  conducting  the  machine 
of  government  with  a  masterl}c  hand  and  with  pre-eminent 
skilL  In  this  respect,  he  arrogated  higher  praise  than  he 
deserved.  But,  as  I  have  already  traced  the  course  of 
his  administration,  I  need  not  recapitulate  my  sentiments* 
I  shall  merely  add,  that  he  was  so  far  disinterested,  as 
not  to  become  opulent  by  the  spoils  of  the  nation,  though 
he  consented  to  accept  a  sinecure  as  a  recompense  for  the 
toils  of  state. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  Mr.  Henry  Addington, 
who,  for  above  eleven  years,  had  enjoyed  the  honorable 
post  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Hawkev 
bury,  known  in  that  assembly  by  his  suggestion  of  the 
probable  facility  of  a  march  to  Paris,  was  elevated  to 
the  important  station  of  secretary  for  foreign  affain: 
the  direction  of  the  admirality  was  committed  to  sir  John 
Jervis,  who,  for  his  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  had  been 
ennobled  as  earl  of  St.  Vincent:  lord  Hobart  became 
minister  of  the  war  department  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Dundas, 
who  subsequently  obtained  for  his  services  the  honors 
of  the  peerage ;  and  lord  Eldon  was  coquniauoned  to 
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preside  in  the  court  of  chancery,  as  lord  Loughborough 
had  joined  his  friends  iir  the  act  of  resignation. 

Mr.  Pitt  hppcd  to  direct  the  new  premier  in  his  ge- 
neral operations,  without  the  responsibility  of  actual  office : 
but  Mr.  Addington,  trusting  to  the  favor  of  his  sovereign 
to  whom  his  conciliatory  manners  rendered  him  more 
acceptable  as  a  confidential  member  of  the  cabinet  than 
the  ex-minister,  was  less  compliant  than  his  patron  wished 
or  expected.  From  inclination,  however,  he  pursued  the 
general  line  of  policy  which  had  marked  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Favorable  intelligence  from  the  north  quickly  followed 
the  new  appointments:  but  whatever  merit  might  be 
claimed  by  the  cabinet  for  the  success  in  the  Baltic,  was 
due  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  official  co-adjutors,  by  whom  a 
considerable  fleet  had  been  sent  out  under  the  command 
of  sir  Hyde  Parker. 

Denmark  was  the  first  object  of  attack,  being  the 
nearest  and  also  the  weakest  of  the  three  northern  states. 
Resistance  was  expected  from  both  sides  of  the  Sound : 
but  only  the  garrison  of.  Cronenburg  fired  upon  the  in- 
truders. The  Danes  still  retain  some  portion  of  the 
courage  of  their  ancestors.  Trusting  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  the  court  resolved  to  maintain  it's  pretensions, 
by  resisting  the  naval  force  of  Greats-Britain.  Prepara* 
lions  were  made  with  an  alacrity  that  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  from  a  nation  which  had  been  so 
long  at  peace ;  and,  as  it  was  supposed  that  admiral 
Parker,  neglecting  inferior  objects,  would  attack  the 
metropolis,  new  fortifications  were  erected,  and  all  the 
modes  of  defence  which  the  situation  would  allow  were 
eagerly  adopted. 

The  British  fleet,  having  passed  the  Sound  with  litde 
injury,  presented  itself  before  the  Danish  capital ;  and 
lord  Nelson  in  the  Elephant,  with  eleven  other  ships  of 
the  line,  four  frigates,  four  sloops,  seven  bomb«>vessels, 
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and  two  firc-eh'ips,  attacked  the  line  of  defeoccy 
^^  ^  composed  of  seven  sail  of  die  lioe  and  ten  large 
fioating  batteries,  besides  gun-boats.  The  engagement 
was  very  spirited  on  both  sides.  The  result  was  favorable 
to  British  valor,  and  graced  the  brow  of  Nelson  widi  a 
new  wreath.  All  die  Danish  ships  diat  bore  a  share  in 
the  action  were  sunk,  burned,  or  taken,  after  two  dioosand 
of  the  defenders,  and  above  nine  hundred  and  forty  of 
the  assailants,  had  been  killed  or  wounded^ 

The  Danes  were  humbled  by  this  defeat;  being  con- 
vinced of  the  firm  determinadon  of  Great-Britahi  to 
support  her  maritime  superiority  by  a  violence  which 
strict  justice  would  not  authorise,  and  which  only  the 
customary  latitude  of  selfish  policy  could  palliate  or  in  any 
degree  excuse.  They  would  not,  however,  have  so  soon 
relinquished  or  waved  their  pretensions,  if*  their  power- 
ful ally  had  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  of 
power. 

The  Rusuan  prince  did. not  govern  widi  wisdom  or 
moderation.  He  had  no  sound  principles ;  he  followed 
no  regular  system.  He  had  not  the  benevolence  of  a 
philanthropist,  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero,  the  jadg- 
ment  of  a  legislator,  or  the  sagacity-  of  a  politician. 
Mr.  Pitt  could  speak  in  high  terms  of  his  great  qualities, 
when  he  entered  into  the  crusade  against  Prance :  but, 
in  such  a  cause,  that  minister  would  have  panegyrised 
the  good  sense  of  an  idiot,  and  have  applauded  the 
humanity  of  a  tyrant.  Paul  was  not  so  esnmable  or  s6 
great  a  man  as  he  was  represented  in  the  animated  but 
delusive  declamations  of  a  Pitt,  or  in  the  vapid  eflFusioos 
and  unprophetic  strains  of  a  Pybus.  He  was  a  weak  and 
narrow-minded  prince,  unqualified  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  imperial  sway.  Having  en- 
tailed upon  himself  the  hatred  both  of  the  nobility  and 

5  London  Gaaette  of  April  15. 
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the  people,  he  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  bold  con- 
spirators, who  placed  upon  die  throne  his  eld- 
estson  Alexander,  then  in  the  twenty-fourth  year     ^^  ^ 
of  his  age. 

The  new  csar,  in  the  uiase  in  which  he  announced  his 
accession,  declared  his  determination  of  governing  the 
empire  by  the  laws  of  ^^hts  august  grandmother,  Ca- 
tharine Ae  Great,"  and  in  conformity  with  her  general 
system.  He  commenced  his  political  career  with  some 
judicious  and  patriotic  regulations.  He  gratified  every 
class  of  his  subjects  with  marks  of  his  regard..  He  abo- 
lished the  degrading  servility  of  homage  which  had  been 
exacted,  not  only  from  the  lowest  but  from  die  highest 
of  the  people,  when  the  sovereign  or  any  part  of  his 
family  appeared  in  public  :  he  released  many  individuals 
whose  liberty  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance,  not 
the  justice,  of  an  arbitrary  and  secret  tribunal :  he  ren- 
dered the  nobles  less  liable  to  the  caprice  of  despotism, 
restored  the  privileges  (rf  citizens  and  burghers,  granted 
to  the  peasants  the  right  of  cutdng  timber  in  the  forests^ 
and  increased  the /facilities  both  of  internal  traffic  and 
foreign  commerce. 

As  Alexander  had  spolcen  of  Catharine's  system  in 
terms  of  praise,  some  politicians  supposed  that  he  would 
adhere  to  the  late  convention :  but,  as  he  wished  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  Groit-Briuin  rather  than  with 
France,  he  listened  with  patience  to  the  expostulations 
of  the  former  court ;  released  the  British  vessels  from  the 
embargo,  and  the  seamen  firom  confinement ;  and  consent- 
ed to  a  temperate  discussion  of  the  claim  of  search. 

When  a  truce  for  fourteen  weeks  had  been  adjusted 
by  lord  Nelson  with  major-general  Waltersdorff,  sir 
Hyde  Parker  sailed  to  Cariscrone,  and  demanded  an 
explicit  answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  Sw(  dish 
monarch  would  relinquish,  or  prosecute,  the  hostile 
schemes  which  he  had  formed  in  concert  with  Russia. 
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Gusuvus  replied^  that  he  was  detercnined  to  execute  his 
engagements  with  his  allies,  but  that  he  was  ready  to 
listen  to  equitable  proposals  of  accommodatioD,  regu* 
larly  offered  to  the  united  northern  powers  by  British 
plenipotentiaries. 

Fiizherhert,  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles for  Great-lShtain,  was  now  sent  lo  Petersbui^g  to 
supersede  the  armed  neutrality  by  a  convention  less 
unfavorable  to  the  maritime  interests  of  this  country. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  subjects  of  the  three 
northern  states  were  suffered  to  enjoy  a  general  freedom 
of  navigation ;  and  a  confident  hope  of  peace  succeeded 
the  late  alarms* 

The  king  of  Prussia,  in  concert  with  the  northern 
confederates,  had  ukeo  possession  of  Hanover  on  frivo- 
lous pretences:  but,  influenced  by  the  altered  politics 
of  the  court  of  Petersburg,  he  now  annZninccd,  his 
readiness  to  re-establish  his  suspended  amity  with  Great- 
Britain;  alleging,  that  the  measures  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  pursue,  as  an  ally  of  the  northern  powers, 
were  no  longer  ^^  applicable  or  expedient*''  Yet,  if 
they  were  applicable  or  expedient  before,  they  had  not 
ceased  to  be  so,  as  Britain  had  not  relinquished  die  pre- 
tensions which  gave  rise  to  the  confederacy.  The  rivers 
whose  entrances  had  been  obstructed  by  his  order  against 
British  vessels,  were  now  re-opened;  and  the  German 
territories  of  our  sovereign  were  restored. 

The  negotiation  soon  produced  an  agreement  between 
.  Great-Britain  and  Russia,  importing  that  even 
a  convoy  should  not  protect  neutral  trading  ves- 
sels from  being  subjected  to  a  visitation  or  search,  when 
ordered  by  the  captain  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  public 
nav}'  of  a  belligerent  state ;  and  that  the  alleged  maxim^ 
**free  ships  make  free  goods,"  should  not  secure  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  a  cargo  from  being  seiaed^  if  the 
^ects  or  goods  should  be  the  property  of  «d  enemy  to 
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the  visiting  nation  ;  but  that  neutrals  might  cany  away 
the  produce,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  of  a  country 
engaged  in  war  (yet  not  of  it's  colofnies)  after  having 
obtained  it  by  regular  purchase.  By  one  of  the  articles, 
the  British  court  promised  to  restore  the  captured  co* 
lonies^  and  ships  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  on  their 
acceding  to  this  convention. 

Soonafter thtf  elevation  of  Mr.  Addington  to  the  chief 
ministerial   post,  a   negotiation   had  been   opened  with 
France,    in   compliance    with    the   general  wish  of  the 
united  nation.     While   it   was  secretly  prosecuted,  the 
war  in  Egypt  was  continued.      Menou,    who  had  suc- 
ceeded to    the  command   of  the    French    army,    when 
Kleber  lost  his  life  by  the  dagger  of  a  Moslem  assassin, 
prepared  to  defend  the  country  against  a  British  force 
which  arrived  under  sir  Ralph  Abercromby.     The  de- 
barkation of  the  latter  was  a  dangerous  service :    and  it 
was  not  effected,   even    by    the    bold    alertness    of  the 
troops,  without  a  loss  which  the  officers  lamented.      A 
more  serious  loss  was  sustained  when  the  army  had  ad- 
vanced a  few  miles  from  the  place  of  landing  :  and,  in  the 
engagement  which  proved  fatal  to  sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
the  havock  was  still  greater.     A  false  attack 
upon  the  British  left  preceded  a  resolute  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  right,  against  which  the   French  infan- 
try, supported  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  advanced 
with   great  impetuosity.      Twice    were   these    assailants 
repulsed  ;  but  they  did  not  retire  before  they  had  suf- 
fered severely.      Those  who  assaulted  the   centre  were 
also  compelled  to  retreat.      The  commander  in  chief  was 
wounded  p  the  thigh ;  but  he   treated   the  wound  as  a 
trifling  hurt  rather  than  a  serious  injury,  and  coolly  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  movements  of  the  ar-ny.    When  the 
victory  was  ascertained,    the  energy  of  his  mind  could 

6  The  isUnda  pf  8t  B«nlioloinew»  St.  Thomas,  and  Santa-CntSy 
had  been  Kiaed  bj  the  BngUah. 
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not  prevent  his  frame  from  yielding  to  pain  and  fatigue. 
He  fainted,  and  was  conveyed  into  a  ship,  when:  the 
effects  of  the  wound  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  an  ex- 
cellent cfficer  and  meritorious  subject^ 

The  subsequent  operations  were  less  sanguinary*  Ge- 
neral Hutchinson,  when  Rosetta  and  other  towns  had 
been  taken  by  the  English  and  the  Turks,  made  disposi- 
tions for  the  siege  of  Grand-Cairo,  which  the  French 
soon  surrendered.  Alexandria  was  afterwards  redaced 
by  the  vigor  of  Hutchinson,  who  consented  to  the  aaic 

conveyance  of  the  French  troops  to  their  native 

Sept.  2.  "^  ^ 

^         country. 

Some  naval  occurrences  in  Europe  had  preceded  this 
fortunate  result  of  the  Egyptian  campaign.  An  attack 
upon  some  French  ships,  in  the  bay  of  Algeairas,  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  a  British  ship  of  the  line.  In  another 
action,  sir  James  Saumares  captured  one  Spanish  vessel, 
and  two  others  blew  up.  An  attempt  to  destroy,  in  the 
harbour  of  Boulogne,  the  flotilla  which  had  been  con- 
stucted  for  an  invasion  of  England,  failed  even  under 
the  direction  of  lord  Nelson. 

Peace  was  at  length  restored.  Preliminaries  were  ad- 
justed in  London  ;  and,  after  an  interval  nearly  of  six 
months  from  that  agreement,  a  more  regular  treaty  was 
March  27,  signed  at  Amiens,  importing  that  only  Ceylon 
1802.  in  the  east,  and  Trinidad  in  the  west,  should 
be  retained  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  out  of  all  hi»  con- 
quests during  the  war ;  that  his  ally,  the  queen  of  Por- 
tugal, should  only  lose  Olivenza  (which  had  been  lately 
taken  by  the  Spaniards)  and  a  part  of  Gniana ;  that  Corfu 
and  the  six  other  Venetian  islands  should  constitute  a  re- 
public ;  and  that  Malta  should  be  restored  to  it's  former 
possessors. 

7  Gazette  of  May  15 — ^Baldwin's  Political  Recollections  relatiTe  to 
Sgypt  In  theae  tliree  eDg^g^roenta,  above  five  bondivd  and  fifty  men 
were  killed  on  the  park  of  the  English,  an4  abnostthroatlioiusad  wer^ 
Wounded. 
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Whea  the  eventful  war  which  arose  from  the  French 
revolutton  was  thus  terminated,  the  power  of  the  republic 
was  enormously  great*  With  the  territories  which  had 
been  governed  by  Louis  XVL,  the  Netherlands  and  a 
flourishing  portion  of  Germany  were  incorporated,  as 
well  as  Geneva,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  the  principality 
of  Piedmont.^  The  Dutch  bowed  their  ntrcks  to  Gallic 
tyratiny.  The  Swiss,  enslaved  by  the  directory,  had  not 
been  able  to  recover  their  independence.  Spain,  forget* 
ful  of  her  ancient  dignity,  was^  subservient  and  degra- 
ded ally.  The  Cia- Alpine  state  was  completely  under 
the  yoke  of  the  first  consul,  who  had  been  constituted  it's 
president  for  ten  years.  It  not  only  comprehended  the 
Milanese,  but  included  a  considerable  part  of  the  Vene- 
tian territories,  the  duchies  of  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Par- 
ma, besides  some  of  the  provinces  which  had  belonged  to 
the  see  of  Rome*  Tuscany,  governed  by  a  vassal  king, 
was  in  effect  a  province  of  France  j  and  the  Ligurtan  re- 
public did  not  presume  to  dispute  the  will  of  the  predomi- 
nant faation* 


LETTER  XVI. 

^i  P'iew  qf  the  Progress  qf  Xavtgation^  Commerce^  and  Colo* 
ntsafioTiy  from  the  Peace  af  AiX'la*ChafieUe  to  the  Treaty 
ofjimiens, 

THE  subject  of  this  letter,  my  dear  son,  is  compre- 
hensive and  important,  and  particularly  interesting  to  the 
native  of  a  country  distinguished  by  maritime  power  and 
commercial  greatness.  The  three  topics  in  question  were 
brought  down  in  a  former  t-pistle  to  the  time  of  the  war  be-* 
tween  Great»Britain  and  Spain,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  insults  and  depredations  committed  on  the  coasts  of 
Spanish  America.     Of  the  vovage  of  commodore  Anson 

2  Z 
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you  have  already  been  informed.    It  served  to  fasferass  the 
enemy,  while  it  extended  the  koowlege  of  8eas  and  coasts. 

While  Anson  was  diffusing  terror  along  die  coast  of 
Peru,  the  Spanish  mathematicians  Juan  and  UUoa  were 
employed  in  a  survey  of  that  interesting  cotratry.  ll&ey 
had  been  sent  by  Philip  V*,  with  Condamiae  and  other 
members  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  to  mea- 
sure a  degrte  of  the  meridian  near  the  equator,  and,  by 
comparing  their  observations  with  the  neasurements 
taken  near  the  North  Pole,-  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the 
earth.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  a  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  maintained  that 
the  earth  was  an  oblate  spheroid,  flattened  at  the  polest 
and  projecting  near  the  equator.  The  settlement  of  this 
problem  was  important  in  geography  and  navigation ; 
and  the  remarks  made  during  a  long  residence  in  South 
America  tended,  by  a  correction  of  errors  and  preju- 
dices, to  a  melioration  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  co- 
loniesi. 

For  many  years  after  the  voyage  of  Ulloay  and  th« 
scientific  expedition  of  Maupertuis  and  Clairault  toward 
the  polar  circle,  the  French  and  Spaniards  undertook  no 
important  voyage  ;  but  the  Russians  were  particularly  ac- 
tive in  exploration.  The  seas  between  the  northera  parts 
of  Asia  and  America  were  visited  by  successive  naviga> 
tors,  and  many  islands  were  discovered,  constitutin^g  what 
is  denominated  the  Northern  Archipelago.  Qn  some  of 
these,  colonies  were  planted. 

After  a  long  intermission  of  discovery  on  the  part  of 
Great- Britain,  the  present  king  resolved  to  fit  out  some 
rfiips  for  that  purpose.  As  Byron  appeared  to  be  qua- 
lifit-d  for  such  a  service,  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
explorat'/»*v  expedition.     Of  the  strait  of  Magellan  (or 

1  Voyag^e  H'tstorique  de  rAm^rique  Mcridionnle,  fait  p«r  Don 
George  Juan  ^t  Idon  Antoinede  Ulioa. 
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Magalhacns)  he  had  particular  orders  to  make  as  correct 
a  survey  as  the  weather  would  allow.  He  was  employed 
ior  seven  weeks,  with  an  allowance  for  occasional  an- 
chorage, in  pasuQg  through  the  strait :  but,  during  this 
slow  progress,  all  his  men  remained  in  a  good  state  of 
health.  In  traversing  the  Pacific^  the  scurvy  made  it's 
appearance  among  them ;  and,  when  they  were  within 
sight  of  some  fine  islands,  they  could  not  sufficiently  ap- 
proach them  to  procure  seasonable  supplies.  In  the  fif- 
teenth degree  of  southern  latitude,  and  the  hundred  and 
fiftieth  of  western  longitude,  two  isles  (named  by  Byrpn 
Kmg  George's  Islands)  were  discovered.  Another, 
which  afterwards  presented  itself,  was  denominated  from 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  one  from  the  duke  of  York  ;  and 
several  other  well- inhabited  spots  in  the  oces^n  were  seen 
by  the  voyagers,  before  they  reached  Tinian.  Hence  they 
proceeded  to  the  isle  of  Java,  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  May  1766,  the  two  ships  re-appeared  in  the 
Downs,  above  twenty^two  months  after  they  had  sailed 
from  that  part  of  the  channel. 

During  this  voyage,  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at 
sea,  in  a  more  accurate  mode  than  by  the  log,  was  so  far 
promoted  by  the  time-piece  of  Mr.  Harrison,  when  he  had 
improved  it  by  long  investigation  and  repeated  practice, 
that  the  government  rewarded  him  by  a  present  of 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  (in  addition  to  a 
former  grant  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds),  in 
consequence  of  a  report  signed  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  and 
other  good  judges  of  mechanic  contrivance  and  workman- 
ship?. His  method,  however,  of  allowing  for  the  effc  eta 
of  heat  and  cold,  by  making  thin  plates  of  brass  and  steel 
act  on  the  spiral  spring,  did  not  give  general  satisfaction* 
Le  Roy,  clock-maker  to  the  king  of  France,  constructed 
for  his  chronometers  a  thermometrical  balance,    which 

2  Hi-  at  length  Peceivetl  the  wh(»le  of  the  recompense  promised  by 
parliament— nam eljf,  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
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proved  more  efficacious  than  Harrison's  contrivttice*  The 
English  time  pieces  were  afterwards  improved  by  Arnold 
and  Kendal,  and  the  French  ones  by  Berthoud* 

The  next  voyage  of  moment  was  that  of  captain 
Wallis,  who,  in  August  1766,  sailed  from  Plymouth 
with  two  armed  ships  and  a  store-vessek  When  he  had 
almost  cleared  the  strait  of  Magellan,  he  lost  sight  of  the 
ship  commanded  by  his  colleague  Carteret.  Proceeding 
to  the  Pacific,  he  sailed  on  that  ocean  for  Aght  weeks 
before  he  dignified  his  voyage  with  discoveries.  He 
then  gave  the  names  of  Queen  Charlotte,  Glocester, 
Cumberland,  and  Osnaburg,  to  four  isUmds  which  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  first  seen.  An  extensive  spot 
afterwards  appeared,  called  by  the  nadves  Otaheitc  or 
Taheiti,  and,  by  the  captain.  King  Geoi^'s  Island.  A 
brisk  traffic  commenced  for  hogs  and  fowls,  for  which 
knives  and  nails  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  natives.  Id 
a  bay  the  strangers  were  attacked  with  stones ;  but,  by 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  they  soon  over-^wed  the  assailants. 
When  peace  was  restored,  the  island  was  surveyed,  and 
found  to  be  well  peopled,  and  not  ill  cultivated.  The 
charms  of  the  female  inhabitants  proved  irresistible ;  and 
the  captain  found  a  friend  in  queen  Oberea.  He  discov- 
ered other  islands  occupied  by  a  race  similar  to  the  Ota- 
heiteans,  and  then  sailed  to  the  Ladrones  and  to  Java'. 

Carteret,  after  his  separation,  visited  Juan  Fernandez, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  fortified ;  searched  in  vain  for 
Davis's  Land  ;  gave  names  to  the  islands  which  Quiros 
probably  had  seen  long  before  ;  examined  the  coasts  of 
New-Britain  and  New-Ireland ;  and  made  such  discov- 
eries and  observations  as  proved  that  his  voyage  was  not 
Useless. 

In  the  hope  of  rivaling  British  navigators,  a  voyage 

3  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  Account  of  the  Voyages  of  B\Ton,  Wa!li«, 
gud  Carteret. 
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was  undeitaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, by  a  military  officer  who  had  some  maritime  ex- 
perience. In  1764,  when  the  dukede  Choiseul  swayed  the 
cabinet,  the  French  had  colonised  one  of  the  Falkland 
islands,  that  vessels  bound  to  the  Pacific  ocean  might 
meet  with  temporary  shelter  and  supplies:  but,  when 
the  Spaniards  insisted  on  their  prior  claim  to  those 
islands,  Louis  XV.  promised  to  recall  his  subjects  from 
them,  and  sent  out  M.  de  Bougainville  to  regulate  the  ces-^ 
sion  of  the  groupe.  That  gentleman  sailed  from  Nantes, 
in  November  1766,  with  the  prince  de  Nassau-Siegen^ 
and  being  joined  at  Monte-video  by  two  Spanish  vessels, 
proceeded  to  the  settlement,  which  he  surrendered,  as 
well  as  all  claim  to  any  one  of  the  islands,  to  Puente, 
n^ho  had  been  appointed  governor  by  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty. He  then  returned  to  the  northward,  to  meet  a 
store-ship  which  was  to  accompany  his  frigate  in  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Finding  it  on  the  coast  of  Brasil^ 
he  re-sailed  to  the  southward,  and  contended  with  tem- 
pests at  th^  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Magellan.  He  did 
not  pass  through  that  long  and  dangerous  channel  in  less 
than  seven  weeks  and  three  days.  Arriving  at  Otaheite 
after  the  English  had  visited  the  island,  ^  he  was  received 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  charmed  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  country.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage, 
he  approached,  in  May  1768,  a  number  of  fine  islands, 
to  which  he  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Archipelago  of 
the  Navigators:  but  he  had  little  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  He  admired  the  construction  of  their  boats ; 
but  their  cloth,  he  thought,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Otaheiteans.  To  an  insular  groupe  of  which  a  part  had 
been  examined  or  seen  by  former  voyagers,  he  assigned 
the  denomination  of  the  Great  Cyclades.  When  he  de- 
scried the  Molucca  isles,  not  one  half  of  his  men  could 

4  It  is  supposed  that  the  Spaniards  bad  discovered  Otaheite  lon^^  before. 
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perform  dieir  duties,  m  the  scurvy  had  spread  it's  rara- 
gcs  among  the  crew.  The  air  aod  ihc  prodttcr  of  Boero^ 
however,  quickly  allayed  the  vi'ilence  of  the  diaraae. 
The  pestilential  air  of  BaUvta  was  scverdy  felt :  but  the 
cxp«.dieiicy  of  procuring  refreshments  induced  the  cap* 
tain  Uk  pass  some  time  at  that  settlement.  He  then  sailed 
to  the  isle  of  France,  and  left  a  part  of  his  crew  to  aug- 
ment the  colonial  population.  After  a  voyage  of  two 
years  and  four  months,  be  arrived  in  his  native  country 
with  the  honor  of  being  the  director  of  the  first  French 
voyage  round  the  world'. 

Captain  Cook  commenced  the  first  of  his  three  cele- 
bratfd  vovages  while  BougaiBville  was  emph^ed  in  a 
similar  ta&k.  In  the  armed  ship  Endeavour  (a  naaie 
modt'sdy  suited  to  the  object),  he  sailed  from  Plymouth 
in  August  1768,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Banks 
(afterwards  president  of  the  Royal  Society),  and  Dr« 
Solander,  a  Swedish  naturalist.  He  met  with  no  dtffi« 
cu  ty  in  doubling  Cape  Horn  ;  and  he  accurately  settled 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  various  places  in  that  part 
of  his  route.  At  Matavai,  in  Otaheite,  the  transit  of 
Venus  '>Vi  r  the  sun  was  observed  (in  June  1/69)  in  due 
form  and  with  great  advantage.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  high  priest  Tupia,  who  had  been  prime  minister  to 
queen  Oberea,  the  capt4in  discovered  Huahrine  and 
other  islands,  and  gave  them  the  general  name  of  Society: 
the  inhabitants  nearly  resembled  those  of  Olaheite.  In 
New-Zealand  (of  which  he  made  the  circuit,  and  which, 
he  found,  was  neither  a  single  island,  nor  a  part  of  a  con- 
tinent, as  difT-rcnt  navigators  had  supposed,  but  con- 
sisted of  two  islands),  he  was  involved  ia  a  contest  by 
the  untamed  spirit  of  the  cannibal  natives,  some  of  whom 
were  killed  and  others  wounded  by  his  indignant  crew« 
Hence  he  sailed  to  Ntw-Holland,  the  eastern  coast  of 

5  Vovage  autour  du  Monde,  par  Ic  Fi^iraledu  Boi,  la  Boadeu»e,  ei 
U  Flute  rUioile. 
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which,  unexamined  before,  he  explored  with  attentive 
diligence  for  the  space  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
miles.  Affixing  to  this  part  of  the  country  the  appella* 
tion  of  New-South- Walts,  he  t€X)k  possession  of  it  in 
^he  name  of  his  so%'ereign.  As  doubts  existed  with  re- 
gard to  New-Guinea,  whether  ic  was  a  distinct  island^ 
or  a  continuation  of  New-Holland,  he  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain that  point ;  and  it  proved  to  be  of  the  former  de* 
scription*  He  then  repaired  to  the  isle  of  Timor,  lost 
many  of  his  men  by  the  foul  air  oi  Batavia,  and  return* 
cd  to  Britain,  in  June  1771,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  and 
St.  Helena^ 

A  desire  of  determining  the  dispute  relative  to  the 
eitistence  of  a  great  southern  continent,  prompted  the 
king  to  give  orders  for  a  netr  voyage,  the  direction  of 
which  was  properly  given  to  captain  Cook.  He  sailed 
with  Fumraux  in  the  summer  of  1772,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  Cape.  The  search  was  prosecuted  with  aeal ;  but 
no  continent  was  found,  although  the  two  ships  procee- 
ded to  the  latitude  of  sixty-seven  degrees  ten  minutes 
south,  and  the  longitude  of  thirty-eight  degrees  east. 
Leaving  that  icy  region,  the  voyagers  steered  to  the 
north-east,  and  reached  New-Zealand  in  safety. .  The 
Society  and  Friendly  islands  afterwards  received  them. 
The  latter  groupe  did  not  appear  to  them  to  have  been 
viisited  by  any  Europeans  since  Tasman's  discovery  of  it 
in  1643  ;  and  the  new  appellation  was  given  by  Cook  to 
record  the  obliging  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
a  quarrel  arose  at  New-Amsterdam  (or  Tongataboo),  in 
which  two  of  the  natives  were  shot  by  the  Europeans. 
When  the  search  had  been  resumed,  the  vessels  were 
parted  by  a  gale.  Cook^s  ship,  the  Resolution,  sailed  as 
fiir  as  the  latitude  of  8event}^one  degrees  south,  and  the 

6  HawketwortVt  Acccuat  of  Cosk*t  first  voysge  round  the  World. 
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longitude  of  one  hundred  and  six  west,  without  disco- 
vering any  thing  but  heaps    of   ice*       The    Adventure 
anchoring  off  the  coast  of  New-Zealand,  the  invalids^ 
who  were  numerous,  were  sent  on  shore.     A  tent  being 
robbed  by  the  savages,  one  of  them  received  a  wound  ; 
and  this  chastisement  generated  a  spirit  of  revenge,  of 
which  the  strangers  felt  the  severe  effects*     Twa  officers 
and  eight  of  the  crew  being  seat  up  Charlotte  Sound, 
captain  Furneaux  was  alarmed  at  their  long  absence,  and 
despatched  an  armed  party  in  quest  of  them.     An  en* 
gagement  ensued  with  a  body  of  natives,  aooae  of  whom 
fell;   and,  in  the  pursuit,  the  fate  of  the  former  party 
was  ascertained.     The  unfortunate  men  bad  been  mas- 
sacred, and  various  parts  of  their  bodies  had  been  ac- 
tually eaten  by  the  savages.      Furneaux,  with  the  sur- 
vivors, crossed  the  Pacific  in  an  easterly  course,  passed 
Cape  Horn,  and  returned  to  Plymouth  after  a  two  years' 
voyage'. 

Ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  countryoien.  Cook  turned 
to  the  northward  when  he  thought  he  had  made  suffi- 
cient attempts  for  the  desired  discovery.  He  stopped  at 
Easter-Island,  of  which  Gonsales,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
had  taken  possession  in  1/70;  and  the  gigantic  statues 
or  idols  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  officers.  He 
surveyed  the  Marquesas,  saw  four  isles,  to  which  he  as* 
signed  the  name  of  Palliser,  and  again  examined  the  So- 
ciety islands.  He  afterwards  discovered  New-Caledo- 
nia, and  then  sailed  to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn.  The 
southern  Tliule,  the  nearest  known  land  to  the  south  pole, 
was  viewed  and  named  by  him  is  the  sequel,  with  Sand- 
wich Land  and  other  territories.  The  voyage  was  thus 
extended  to  three  years. 

At  the  termination  of  this  voyage,  the  Spaniards  were 
engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

7  Journals  of  the  Toyagea  of  Uie  Resolution  and  the  Adventure. 
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This  task  wts  executed  by  Don  Juan  de  Ayak,  whose 
chief  pilot  was  Maurelle.  These  associates  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  but  did  not 
mark  their  voyage  with  any  striking  discoveries*  Some 
years  afterwards,  Ignacio  Arteaga  sailed  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam's Sound,  and  examined  various  parts  of  the  coast 
without  any  remarkable  result.  The  Spaniards  now  paid 
more  than  their  usual  attention  to  California,  colonised 
districts  which  were  before  unoccupied,  and  improved 
former  settlements. 

Captain  Cook  was  destined  to  make  fartherdistoveries* 
He  and  Clerke  commenced,  in  July  1/76,  a  voyage  id 
search  of  a  northern  passage.  They  sailed  to  the  south- 
ward Irom  the  Cape,  and  reached  a  desolate  spot  which 
had  been  recently  surveyed  by  M.  de  Kergueten,  who ' 
erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  the  projecting  point  of  a 
southern  continent:  but  it  was  merely  a  small  island. 
Mangeea,  Wateeoo,  and  Otakootaia,  were  discovered  in 
their  way  to  the  Friendly  Isles ;  and,  in  January  177 Bf 
during  their  northern  progress,  they  found  eleven  islands, 
extending  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-third  de* 
gree  of  latitude.  They  were  named  from  the  eari  of 
Sandwich,  and  were  surveyed  with  pleasure  by  our 
voyagers,  to  whom  the  natives  were  in  general  kind  and 
hospitable.  Manufacturing  skill,  and  some  knowlege  of 
agriculture,  were  observed  among  these  tribes ;  and  thtrir 
lands  were  in  many  parts  fertile ;  but  the  country  was 
not  so  delightful  as  that  of  Otahcitc  or  Tongataboo. 
Proceeding  to  North- America,  Cook  and  his  associate 
discovered  Nootka  (or  King  Gtorgtr's)  Sound,  in  the  latt* 
tude  of  forty  "-nine  degrees,  and  were  dit:re  gratified  with 
an  opportunity  of  trading  for  valuable  furs.  The  people 
were  a  dull,  indolent,  and  squalid  race^-  At  Prince 
William's  Sound  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  have  two 
mouths:  the  cause  of  this    strange  appearance  was  a 

S  A 
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longitudinal  incision  in  the  under  lip,  ornamented  with 
studa  of  shell  or  bone*  In  the  latitude  of  sixty^one  de- 
grees) a  river  or  inlet  excited  hopes :  but,  when  exa- 
mined, it  did  not  gratify  by  it's  length  the  wishes  of  the 
party.  About  five  degree^  beyond  that  parallel^  the 
coast  of  Asia  was  seen»  and  the  Tschuuki  tribes  were 
visited.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained,  that  the  two  con- 
tinents were  separated,  in  one  part,  by  a  channel  of  the 
width  of  only  thirteen  leagues.  The  ships  sailed  above 
three  hundred  miles  beyond  that  spot,  and  were  then 
stopped  by  a  great  body  of  ice,  beyond  which  no  unfrozen 
sea  was  visible.  Thus  baffled,  the  voyagers  altered  their 
course  to  the  southward.  A  severe  oiisfortune,  soon  af- 
ter, excited  general  sorrow.  Captain  Cook  was  pre- 
paring to  check  the  practice  of  di-predation,  at  Owhyhee, 
one  of  the  newly-discovered  islands,  when  a  contest  arose, 
in  which  he  lost  his  life.  He  had  a  bold  undaunted  spi- 
rit, and  was,  at  the  same  time,  humane  and  benevolent. 
His  judgment  and  ability,  in  the  profession  which  he  had 
embraced,  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute*. 

Clerke  now  became  commodore,  and  Gore  succeeded 
Clerke,  who  died  after  a  renewed  but  ineffectual  north- 
em  search.  The  voyagers  then  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
China,  and  returned  to  England  in  October  1780.  la 
one  of  the  ships,  not  a  man  died  during  the  vo3^ge :  in 
the  other,  five  persons  died,  three  of  whom  were  not  io 
a  good  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
the  British  coast. 

The'  recommendation  of  the  fur  ^ade  by  Cook  occa- 
sioned a  number  of  voyages.  Two  of  these  were  under- 
taken by  captain  Hanna,  who  sailed  from  China  to 
Nootka,  and,  safely  returning,  disposed  of  his  cargo  to 
advantage.    Several  ships  sailed  from  India  for  the  same 

8  Life  of  Captaun  James  Cook»  by  Dr.  Kipps. 
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purpose:  a  Portuguese  merchant  sent  out  two  ve^tscls 
from   Macao:  one  went  under  the  Austrian  flag  from 
Ostend,  and  another  from  Trieste.    The  lucrative  attrac- 
tions of  this  trade  also  led  to  the  formation  of  a  partner- 
ship in  London,  with  the  name  of  the  King  George's 
Sound  Compan>' ;  and  two  vessels  were  fitted  out  by  the 
commercial  associates,  in  the  year  1785,  for  a  voyage  to 
North- America.     Portlock  and  Dixon,  who  had  accom- 
panied Cook  in  his  last  voyage^  were  the  captains  now 
employed.     They  stopped  for  supplies  at  the  Capc-Verd 
islands  and  the  Falkland  groupe,  and  proceeded  to  Cape- 
Horn   whence   they   hastened   to    the    Sandwich    isles.  > 
Their  appearance  excited  an  alarm  among  the  natives  of 
Owhyhee,  many  of  whom  imagined  that  they  had  come 
to  revenge  the  death  of  captain  Cook.     A  traffic,  how- 
ever, was  carried  on  in  Karakakooa  bi^y  for  hogs  and 
vegetables;    and  the  ships  then  sailed   to  Whahoa,    or 
Woahoo,  which  Portlock  considered  as  a  more  dtrsirable 
spot  for  a  colony  than  any  other  island  of  the  groupe*     On 
the  coast  of  North- America,  near  Cook's  River,  the  voy- 
agers found  a  party  of  Russians,  who  had  taken  their  abode 
among  the  satages  for  the  summer*     As  only  a  few  skins 
could  be  there  procured,  the  two  captains  bore  away  for 
King  George's  Sound,  but  were  prevented  by  the  winds 
from  entering  it.     They  therefore  re-visited  Owhvhee, 
and,  having  obtained  an  abundant  supply  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  returned  to  Whahoa,  where  T***eeterre, 
the  king,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  seemed  to  luedi- 
tate  hostilities.     They  now  reparcd  to  Atooi,  whtrc  a 
house  was  built  for  them  by  order  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  island.  Again  directing  their  course  to  America,  they 
safely  arrived  on  the  coast.     Dixon  then  separated  from 
Portlock,    and    discovered    Queen    Charlotte's    Islands, 
which,  however,  the   French  affirm,  were   first  seen  by 
La  Perouse.     Each  ship  procured  a  good  cargo  of  furs, 
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vbich  wero  sold  at  Caacoo ;  and  both  retiuned  in  safety 
to  Great- Br itain^ 

About  the  time  ^nrhet^  the  voyage  of  Portlock  com* 
meaced,  a  French  navigator  was  aent  out  by  Loius  XVL, 
who  was  fond  of  geography  and  attentive  to  nRM^igation* 
The  Boussole  and  the  Astrolabe  were  put  under  the  com- 
matid  of  M.  de  la  Perouse,  who,  like  Cook,  was  brave, 
experienced,  and  skilful.  The  commodore,  having  re- 
ceived judicious  instructions  from  hb  royal  master,  passed 
Ijhrough  the  strait  of  le  Maire,  and  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Chill,  where  he  saw  many  descendants  of  the  original 
natives,  an  uncivilised  race,  not  fiiUv  subdued  by  the  Spa. 
niards.  At  Easter  Island  he  was  well  received;  and  he 
gave  the  inhabitants  a  stock  of  European  seeds  for  cul- 
tivation* They  appeared  to  him  to  be  superior  in  the 
useful  arts,  but  inferior  in  the  institutions  of  civil  polity^ 
to  the  people  of  Mowee>%  whom  he  visited  in  his  way 
to  North- America.  On  that  coast,  in  the  &fty-ninih  de- 
gree of  northern  latitude,  be  entered  a  bay^  which  he 
named  the  Port  of  the  French,  almost  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow.  He  hoped  to  find, 
in  this  part  of  the  coast,  a  passage  which  might  lead 
atross  the  continent ;  but  the  appearance  of  some  ffla- 
ctera  stopped  his  course :  and,  in  another  part,  he  met 
with  a  similar  check  to  his  progress.  In  one  of  these 
searches,  six  of  his  officers  and  fifteen  of  Jiis  crew  were 
drowned.  Returning  to  the  southward,  he  visited  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  then  sailed  to  the  westward,  to  the  Marianne 
islands  and  to  China.  After  a  reparation  of  the  ship 
and  a  procurement  of  considerable  supplies  at  Cavite, 
the  port  belonging  to  ManiUa,  he  steered  to.  the  Japanese 
coasts,  and  to  Eastern  Tartary**. 

9  A  Voyage  round  th«  World,  performed  in  the  years  1785,  178^, 
1787«  and  1788  ;*-the  Narrative  by  Captain  George  Dixon. 

10  Tlie  largest  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  except  Owhyhee. 

11  Voyage  de  la  P^rouse  autour  du  Alondc,  rcdig6  par  Milct-Mu< 
XC%M,  peneral  de  prigade. 
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He  examined  tlie  labnd  of  SegalieOf  and  found  it  inha- 
bited by  people  of  a  short  stature,  who  subsisted  by  hufit- 
isg  and  fishing,  but  whowere  not  rough  or  uncivilised  in 
their  manners.  He  wished  to  pass  through  the  channel 
which  separates  that  island  from  the  continent ;  but,  fiod- 
ing  it  too  shallow  near  the  extremity,  he  anchored  in  a 
Tartarian  bivy,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  naval 
minister  Castries.  The  inhabitants  c^  this  part  of  the 
coast  were  civil  and  hospitable,  and  seemed  to  live  under 
a  patriarchal  kind  of  government.  On  a  farther  explora- 
tion, he  was  convinced  that  Chicha,  separated  by  a  strsut 
from  SegaLien,  was  the  land  of  Jeso,  of  which  the  exis- 
tehee  had  been  denied ;  that  Segalien  was  the  Oku-Jeso ; 
and  that  the  islands  of  the  States  and  the  Company  were 
not  imaginary  spots. 

Having  surveyed  the  Kurile  isles,  he  repaired  to 
Kamtschatka ;  and  then,  turning  toward  the  south,  wan- 
dered over  the  Pacific  until  he  reached  the  Isles  of  the 
Navigators,  visited  and  described  by  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville. The  ferocity  of  the  natives  of  Maouna  did  not 
immediately  show  itself:  but,  when  a  party  had  disem- 
barked for  the  purpose  of  procuring  fresh  water,  eleven 
of  the  voyagers,  among  whom  were  the  capuin  of  the 
Astrolabe  and  an  intelligent  cultivator  of  science  (Lan- 
gle  and  Lamanon),  were  murdered  by  the  treachery  of 
the  barbarians.  The  ships  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
coast  of  New-Holland,  and  were  seen  in  Botany-Bay 
at  the  time  when  the  English  were  steering  from  that 
bay  to  Port-Jickson  for  colonial  purposes.  Mutual  ci- 
vilitiea  passed  between  the  commanders ;  and  M.  de  la 
Perouse  resumed  his  voyage  with  hopes  of  ulterior  dis- 
covery :  but,  no  intelligence  has  been  obtained  of  his  sub- 
sequent  proceedings,  or  the  fate  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates. They  either  perished  at  sea,  or  lost  their  lives  by 
the  violence  of  savages. 

M.  d'Entrecasteaux  was  sent  out,  in  search  of  La 
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P6rouBe,  by  the  constitilienc  assembly  of  Fraoce :  but  all 
hopes  were  extinguished  by  the  result  of  his  vo^'age^  in 
which,  howe\er,  he  added  some  discoveries,  particularly 
near  New-Caledonia,  to  those  of  his  unfortunate  coun- 
tryman. 

The  colonial  scheme  to  which  I  aQoded  was  adopted 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt.       To  clear  the 
prisons,  with  an  eye  to  eventual  beneBts  derivative  from 
new  possessions^  the  king  ordered  a  considerable  embar- 
kation for  Bot^my-Bay,  in  new  South* Wales.     The  num- 
ber o(  convicts  amounted  to   five  hundred  nnd  eighty* 
four  men  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  women,  who 
were    guarded    by    two   hundred    and    twelve    mKrines. 
Captain  Arthur  Philip,  who  had  served  with  reputatioa 
both  io  the  English  and  Portuguese  navy  was  tnveated 
with  the  chief  command  of  the  squadrcm,  and  destined 
to  be  the  first  governor  of  the  eventual  ookmy.       The 
voyage  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  occupied  twelve  weeks;  and^ 
when  seeds  and  plants,  and  different   stores,  had  been 
prociu-ed  at  that  port,  the  ships  proceeded  without  any 
remarkable  incident   to  the  African  Cape.       Although 
the  inhabitants  had    recently    labored    under   a  dearth^ 
about  five  hundred  animals   of  various  dcoominatione, 
chiefly  poultry,  were  purchased  at  the  Cape,  and  carried 
off  by  the  commodore,  who  arrived  io  Botany-Bay  in  Ja- 
nuary 1788,  when  alcove  eight  months  had  elapsed  frun 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage.      On  the  shore  ap- 
peared a  body  of  savages,  armed  with   spears,   which, 
however,  they  threw  down  as  soon   as  they  found  that 
the  strangers  had  no  hostile  intentions.     They  had  not 
the  least  particle  of  clothing  ;  yet  did  not  seem  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  well-clad  persons,  or  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  shame**. 

Finding  that  the  bay  did  not  afford  sufficient  shelter 

12  Voyage  of  Governor  Philip  to  Botany-Bay,  chap.  2  to  € 
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from  the  easterly  winds,  that  the  laod  about  tt  was 
swampy,  and  that  fresh  water  was  scarce,  the  commo- 
dore resolved  to  seek  another  station.  Port- Jackson, 
situated  three  leagues  to  the  northward^  was  found  to  be, 
in  every  respect,  a  morcr  dcrsirable  spot ;  and,  at  one  of 
the  coves  of  this  harbour,  named  from  lord  Sydney,  an 
orderly  disembarkation  took  placets.  While  the  ma** 
jority  of  the  men  were  clearing  the  ground. of  the  trtes 
and  underwood  with  which  it  was  encumbered,  a  hasty 
encampment  afforded  temporary  shelter ;  and,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  whole  colony,  formal  possession  was  uken  of 
that  part  of  New-Holiand  which  extends  from 
York*Cape  to  the  south-eastern  cape,  and  from 
the  coast  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  degree  of 
east  longitude  ;  a  country  to  which  was  given  the  deno- 
mination of  New-South-Wdles,  much  more  extensive! 
than  all  the  British  dominions  in  Europe.  The  governor, 
in  various  excursions,  endeavoured  to  concihate  the  na- 
tives: but  they  long  continued  to  be  shy  and  jealous. 
They  appe  -red  to  belong  to  the  numerous  race  dispersed 
over  the  South-Sea  islands.  They  had  made  little  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  :  their  canoes  were  wretchedly  formed  : 
their  huts  wtre  very  slight  and  incommodious  ;  and  they 
could  not  secure  themselves  against  frequent  visitations 
of  fiimine. 

A  settlement  was  soon  after  formed  on  Norfolk  island, 
to  the  north-west  of  New-Zealand,  under  the  direction 
of  lieutenant  King,  who  found  it  nearly  covered  with 
trcea  and  plants,  and  was  astonished  at  the  ftrti'ity  of  the 
soiU  A  cluster  of  islands  to  which  lieutenant  Snortiand 
gave  the  appellation  of  New-Georgia,  and  other  isles  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  discovered,  but  not  coiouiaed, 
in  the  homeward  voyage  of  two  of  the  transpcrts. 

13  Mr.  White,  the  turgeon  who  attended  the  governor,  speaks  of  this 
harbour  as  the  **  finest  and  most  extensive  in  the  universe,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  secure." 

f 
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The  progress  of  the  colony  to  a  regular  estaUishmeiit 
was  slow.  Supplies  of  delinquents  were  occasionally  sent : 
but  such  articles  of  subsistence  as  the  colonists  could  not 
obtain  in  sufficient  quantities  from  the  land  which  they 
inhabited,  did  not  always  arrive  from  other  countries  so 
soon  as  they  were  required  ;  and  the  scarcity  sometimes 
bordered  on  famine.     The  greater  part  of  die  convicts 
avoided  farther  guilt ;  but  some  were  so  incorrigiMe  as  to 
call  forth  the  rigors  of  law*     At  various  times,  discon- 
tented individuals  found  the  means  of  escaping  to  islands, 
on  the  Pacific,  some  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
structions given  by  these  fugitives,  may  hereafter  become 
nests  of  pirates. 

The  British  discoveries  induced  the  Spanish  court  to 
order  an  exploration  of  seas  and  regions.  Malaspina^  an 
intelligent  Italian,  commenced,  in  1790,  a  voyage  round 
the  world,  and  found  a  groupe  of  islands  in  the  Paci^c, 
which  he  did  not  suppose  to  have  been  before  seen  by 
any  Europeans.  Spanish  jealousy  postponed  the  publi- 
cation of  his  narrative  ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  yet 
appeared. 

A  voyage  of  which  we  have  more  accurate  (because 
specific)  infonnation,  was  undertaken  about  the  same 
time  by  captain  Vancouver,  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
government,  for  the  determination  of  the  dispute  respect- 
ing a  passage  from  the  North-Pacific  to  the  Atlantic* 
From  the  Cape  he  steered  to  New- Holland,  and  founds 
on  the  south-western  coast  of  that  very  extensive  island^ 
a  secure  and  commodious  harbour.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  territory  appeared  to  be  a  miserable  race, 
scarcely  superior  in  instinct  or  intelligence  to  the  wretch- 
ed occupants  of  the  inhospitable  country  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Tierra  del  Fueg-o.  Considerably  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Society  islands,  the  captain  discovered  one 
which  the  natives  called  Oparo.  It  had  an  uncultivated 
appearance ;  but  he  supposed  it's  population  to  amount 
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to  fifteen  hoodred  persoos,  who  seemed  to  be  ^  exceed* 
ingly  welt  fed^  and  extremely  well  made."  At  some  of 
the  Sandwich  islands,  a  cold  civility  was  observed  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  natives,  instead  of  the  friendly  gene* 
rosity  of  the  Otaheiteans.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  Eng* 
lishmao,  a  Welshman,  and  an  Hibernian,  were  found  at 
Atooi :  they  had  been  left  by  an  American  vesseli  for  th« 
purpose  of  collecting  pearls  and  sandal-wood^*. 

From  the  accounts  published  by  the  Hudson's-Bay 
Company,  it  was  concluded  by  many  geographers,  not* 
withstanding  the  hopes  of  those  who  considered  the  strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  as  leading  to  the  North- Atlantic,  that 
no  such  communication  existed.  The  strait  was  found ; 
bat  it's  length  is  bounded  by  a  mounuinous  barrier. 
Various  other  openings  were  seen  by  Vancouver;  but 
when  they  were  examined^  they  only  disappointed,  by  their 
sudden  termination,  the  rising  hopes  of  the  voyagers. 

Repairing  to  Nootka  Sound,  the  Captain  received  that 
district  which  the  Spaniards  consented  to  restore ;  and  he 
then  took  possession  of  the  country  to  the  east,  dcnomi* 
nating  it  New-Georgia.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Ca- 
lifornia, and  found  the  inhabitants  obliging  and  friendly. 
In  a  subsequent  season,  he  renewed  his  exploration  of 
the  North- American  coast;  and,  from  Fita-hugh'a 
Sound,  he  passed  up  a  cove  with  boats,  but  without  meet* 
ing  with  any  prospect  of  a  continued  passage.  A  groupe 
of  isles  near  that  sound,  he  named  from  the  Princess 
Royal.  He  passed  to  the  east  of  the  Archipelago  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  up  different  cbannek  with  which 
the  continent  is  indented,  as  far  as  fifty-six  degrees  fif- 
teen  minutes  north :  but  no  passage  to  the  Atlantic  pre* 
sentcd  itself.     After  his  return  to  California,  he  more 

14  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North-Pacific  Ocean,  and  round 
the  Workl,  performed  in  the  years  1790—5,  by  Captain  Cieor^  Van- 
couver, vol.  1. 

3  B 
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particularly  noticed  the  defenceless  state  of  that  province, 
and  reflected  on  the  facility  with  which  New- Albion,  at 
least  might  be  withdrawn  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  to 
which  the  natives  were  far  from,  being  reconciled.  Re- 
visiting the  Sandwich  islands,  he  procured  a  formal  sur- 
render of  Owhyhee  to  his  sovereign.  Tamaahmaah,  the 
king  of  the  island,  in  a  council  holden  on  board  of  Van- 
couver's ship,  stated  the  expediency  of  obtaining  protec- 
tion from  one  great  power  against  the  rest  of  the  nations 
that  visited  his  people,  and  recommended,  for  that  pur- 
pose^  a  submission  to  the  kmg  of  Britannee.  The  chief- 
tains agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  the  surrounding  crowd 
in  the  canoes  voted  it  by  acclamation.  In  return  for  this 
nominal  favor,  they  received  some  catde  and  sheep ;  and 
the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  given  captain  Cook 
the  first  wound,  was  gratified  with  an  implied  pardon^. 

An  ulterior  survey  of  the  American  coast  was  not  ne- 
glected* Cook's  River  and  Prince  William's  Sound  were 
examined  in  boats,  but  without  success.  A  Russian  co- 
lony was  found  in  these  parts ;  and  the  settlers  claimed 
the  country  as  belonging  to  their  sovereign.  Having 
discovered  King  George's  Archipelago,  and  fruidessiy 
pursued  different  openings,  the  captain  desisted  from  the 
search,  and  returned  to  Nootka.  He  afterwards  ssuled 
near  the  Maria  Islands,  crossed  the  equator,  and  stopped 
at  Valparaiso  in  Chili,  where  the  scurvy,  which  had 
broken  out  among  the  crew,  was  prevented,  by  a  season- 
able change  of  air  and  of  food,  from  becoming  fatal  to 
any  one  of  the  number.  He  passed  round  Cape  Horn, 
proceeded  to  St.  Helena,  and  re-appeared^  in  the  Briosk 
channel,  when  he  had  been  above  five  years  absent  from 
this  countr)'. 

This  voyage,  combined  with  the  third  of  captain  Cook, 
and  with  that  of  Phipps  toward  the  North  Pole^  under- 

15  Vancouver's  Voyagxj,  vol.  ii-  and  iii 
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taken  io  the  year  1773^  destroyed  the  hopes  of  finding  a 
passage  between  the  north  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  There 
are  seas  to  the  north  of  those  two  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  also  of  America:  but  they  are  blocked  up  by  ice,  and 
in  no  season  of  the  year  are  they  passable  ;  nor  is  there 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  discovering  a  navigable 
communication  from  the  western  coast  of  America  to 
Hudson's-Bay  or  the  North- Atlantic.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
an  adventurous  merchant,  passed  from  Canada  across  the 
continent  of  North- America,  in  two  expeditions  of  trade 
and  discovery,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
farther  contributed  to  the  removal  of  all  doubts  upon  that 
subject. 

A  voyage  less  important  than  that  of  Vancouver,  but 
not  trivial  or  useless,  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  securing  the  whale-fishery  in  the  Pacific, 
by  a  discovery  of  the  best  harbours  for  refreshment  or 
naval  reparation,  as  the  Spaniards  were  not  disposed  to 
adhere  to  their  stipulations  for  the' admission  of  the  Bri* 
tish  fishermen  to  the  privilege  even  of  a  short  continu- 
ance on  the  coast.  The  captain  examined  many  islands, 
some  of  which  he  recommended  as  useful  stations; 
namely.  Mocha  near  the  coast  of  Chili,  Lobos,  the  Gnl- 
lipago  isles,  Cocos,  and  Soroco  near  the  gulph  of  Call- 
fornia". 

Reverting  to  French  navigation,  I  am  required  to  take 
notice  of  the  voyage  of  captain  Marchand,  who,  in  an 
armed  ship  constructed  for  the  occasion,  commenced,  in 
December  1790,  the  second  voyage  which  the  French 
ever  completed  round  the  world.  Paying  extraordinary 
attention  to  the  currents,  he  found  that,  fr^m  the  latitude 
of  the  norchen  parts  of  Brasil  to  that  of  Paraguay,  they 
had  constantly  set  to  the  south-west,  their  daily  effect 
upon  an  average  being  ten  or  eleven  miles ;  and  that,  in 

16  Cainctt's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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approaching  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^  the  vessel  had  been 
drifted  to  the  east*Dorth*east,  about  tweety-ODe  miles  in 
a  day  :  an  influence  which  he  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
that  great  river.  When  he  reached  the  latitude  of  sixty 
df  grees  soutK,  the  weather  was  squally,  and  hail  and  snoir 
fell;  but  the  thermometer  did  not,  as  he  expected,  fall 
below  the  freeiing  point.  He  doubled  C^^c  Horn  with 
great  ease  during  our  season  of  spring ;  and,  within  six 
months  from  leaving  Marseilles,  he  arrived  at  the  Mar- 
quesas de  Menders,  five  lofty  islands  discovered  in  1595 
by  the  Spaniards.  He  examined  Santa  Christina  with 
peculiar  attention,  and  found  the  soil  apparently  fertile, 
the  valleys  covered  with  cocoa-palms,  plantains,  bread- 
fruit-trees,  firs,  &c.  The  men  were  naked,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  small  piece  of  drapery  manufactured  from 
the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree.  They  were  tall,  stout, 
imd  welUformed;  very  active,  and  ingenious  in  some 
branches  of  art;  mild,  humane^  and  hospitable.  The 
females  were  better  clothed,  and  less  taiooed  than  the 
males ;  lively,  volatile^  and  fond  of  pleasure^\ 

Observing,  from  his  anchorage  in  a  bay  of  die  island 
of  Santa  Christina,  a  fixed  spot  on  the  horiaon  to  die 
ncMth-west,  the  captain  was  animated  with  the  hopes  of 
discovery ;  and,  in  June,  1791,  he  met  with  an  island  to 
which  the  officers  by  acclamation  gave  his  name.  Fpur 
others  were  afterwards  seen,  which  he  also  claimed  die 
merit  of  discovering.  But,  as  they  may  be  deemed  a 
part  of  the  Mendn^a  groupe,  and  were  Icnown  to  the 
OtaheiteanSi  besides  being  seen  in  the  preceding  month 
by  a  North- American  captain,  the  merit  is  not  very  con- 
siderable. He  marked  them  in  his  chart  as  the  Revolu- 
tion Islands :  one  seemed  to  be  about  forty-five  miles  in 
circumferencCi  another  thirty. 


IT  Voyagfc  autour  du  Monde,  pendant  lea  Annies  1790, 1791,  ct 
tT9^  par  ptieane  M««:baad,  u>fae  i. 
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lo  sailing  froin  those  islands  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America^  the  currents  were  found  to  set  to  the  north  and  the 
west  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  in  twenty«four  hours.  In* 
tent  on  the  procurement  of  furs  or  skins,  Marchand  now  re«> 
paired  to  Chinkitanay  or  Norfolk-Sound,  where  he  was 
Biet  by  a  flotilla  of  canoes,  full  of  wild  Americans,  who  be- 
gan and  cooduded  their  traffic  with  singing*  The  country 
appeared  like  a  vast  forest ;  and  the  people  subsisted  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  fishing. 

Proceeding  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Isles,  the  French  were 
surprised  at  the  sig^  of  some  curious  specimens  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  rude  nation  in  sculpture«^igures  of  chieftains, 
and  other  representations  over  the  doors  of  houses.  The 
buildings  also  were  of  better  construction  than  thq  stran- 
gers expected  to  find.  On  the  western  coasts  of  those  is- 
lands, Marchand  discovered  three  good  harbours. 

In  his  cpurse  from  America  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  he 
met  with  no  circumstances  of  interest  or  variety.  On  his 
arrival  at  Owhyhee,  he  procured  not  only  the  usual  sup* 
plies,  but  some  fruits  which  had  grown  from  seeds  left  by 
Europeans.  In  all  the  canoes,  the  natives  brought  out 
women  mingled  with  the  hogs :  the  former  objects  of  at* 
traction  were  modesdy  and  prudendy  refused,  while  the 
latter  were  readily  accepted.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Spaniards  had  discovered  a  part  of  the  groupe  long  before 
the  time  of  captain  Cook  ;  and  the  difference  of  stated  po- 
sition is  not  so  great  as  in  some  islands  which  are  indis- 
putably the  same  with  each  other*  On  leaving  the 
groupct  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  height  of  dif- 
ferent mountains ;  and  Mouna-Koa,  in  Owhyhee,  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world,  next  to  that  of 
Chimborafo  in  Peru.  Proceeding  to  the  west-north- 
west, he  found  that  a  violent  current,  occasioned  by  the 
channels  which  separate  the  two  divisions  of  the  Sand- 
wi  :h  groupe,  had  in  one  day  carried  h'ls  ship  above  nine 
leagues  toward  the  north.     In  twenty«six  days  irom  that 
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time«  he  reached  Tintan,  which  .he   found  uninhabited, 
and   inattractive   in   it's   aspect.       When  he  arrived  at 
Macao,  he  was  disappointed  in  his  cornmercial  views  by 
finding  that   the  court  of    Prkm,  having  recently  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Russia,  had  prohibited  die  introduc- 
tion of  otter-skins  and  other  furs  into  the  southern  parts 
of  China.     He  sailed  out  of  the  Chinese  sea  by  a  strait^ 
then  little  known  (between  the  isles  of  Banca  and  Biliiton)^ 
which  he  found  faH4)referable  to  the  dangerous  strait  of 
Banca.  After  a  continuance  of  eleven  weeks  at  the  isle  of 
France,  he  sailed  toward  the  African  coast,  and  found  that 
in  twenty  days  and  a  half  the  currents  had  driven  the 
vessel  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  leagues  more  to  the 
westward  than    appeared  from  the  daily  observations  : 
in  the  latitude,  also,  apparent  errors  arose  from  the  same 
source.     At  St.  Helena  he  could  only  partially  supply  the 
wants  of  his  crew^  as  two  years  of  drought  had  greatly 
injured  the  resources  of  that  rocky  and  volcanic  island, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  industry  of  the  inha- 
bitants.      Within  twenty  months  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage,  he  anchored  in  the  port  of  Toulon, 
having  sailed  in  that  time  fourteen  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  leagues  (a  space  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  globe),  and  lost 
only  one  man  during  the  whole  voyage ;  and  this  death 
ivas  not  occasioned  by  the  scurvy,  which,  when  it  appear- 
ed on  one  of  the  sailors,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  Roblet, 
cured  by  a  sand-bath^^. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  M.  Marchand^s  voyage, 
die  English  commenced  one  which  excited  extraordinary 
attention.  It  was  not  a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
but  a  voyage  to  China,  undertaken  upon  a  grand  scale, 
in  the  hope  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  ^mity  and  com- 
merce with  the  court  of  Pekin.  Lord  Macartney  was  the 

18  Voyage  par  Marchsmd,  tome  ii. 
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ambassador  to  whom  the  task  of  conciliation  was  intrusted. 
H  is  secretary  was  sir  George  Staunton  ;  and  in  his  train 
were  two  Chinese  interpretcrrs,  and  many  votaries  of  art 
and  science,  beside  the  nautic  compleoient  of  the  two 
ships  fitted  out  for  the  occasion.  He  proceeded  to  Brasil 
for  supplies,  and  then  sailed  to  the  south-east,  to  Tristan 
d*  Acunha.  By  a  physiician  who  attended  him,  the  isle  of 
Amsterdam  was  examined  ;  and,  on  it's  west  aud  south- 
west sides  four  small  cones  were  observed,  ^^  with  craters 
in  their  centres,  in  which  the  lava  and  other  volcanic  sub- 
stances had  every  appearance  of  recent  formation."  In 
another  part  of  the  island  he  viewed  a  crater,  then  full  of 
water,  considerably  exceeding  that  of  iEma  in  diameter. 
Without  touching  at  the  Cape,  the  ships  traversed  the 
Indian  ocean  to  the  island  of  Java,  whertr  many  of  the 
voyagers  felt  the  effects  of  the  msalubrious  climate.  A 
civil  war  existed  in  Cochin-China  when  the  strangers  ar- 
rived on  that  coast.  They  were  urged  to  join  in  the  con- 
test: but  they  properly  rel'used.  The  ambassador  at 
length  reached  Tacoo,  a  Chinese  port ;  and  he  and  his 
retinue  then  embarkrd  in  yachts^  and  were  conveyed  up 
the  Pei-Ho  (or  White  River)  to  Tien-sing,  a  large  aad 
flourishing  town,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Tung-choo- 
foo,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a  spacious  temple.  To 
Pekin  they  were  now  conducted  by  laud  in  pompous 
procession,  attended  by  mandarms  and  a  body  of  sol- 
diers'^. 

When  the  splendor  of  a  remote  and  rarely-visited  city 
has  been  a  frequent  topic  of  high  praise,  it  usually  sinks 
beneath  the  expectations  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  a 
sight  of  it.  This  was  the  case  with  Pekin,  which  did  not 
excite,  in  any  extraordmary  degree,  the  admiration  of 
it's  British  visitanU.     It's  extent  was  indeed  very  great. 


Id  Account  of  an  Embassy  from  th«  King  of  Greftt>Britain  to  the 
Emperqr  of  duaa*  by  Sir  George  Suuaton,  vol.  i  and  ii. 
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«nd  the  streets  were  very  wide :  but  the  puUic  buildiiigs 
in  general  were  not  magnificent,  and  the  priyate  houses 
were  mean,  seldom  exceeding  one  story  in  hei^t. 

The  emperor  havmg  invited  the  ambassador  to  his 
palace  beyond  the  great  wall,  the  construction  of  that 
boasted  work  was  examined.  It's  body  was  found  to>  be 
an  elevation  of  earth,  eleven  feet  in  thickness,  flanked  by 
a  wall  of  masonry,  upon  which  was  a  terrace  of  brick- 
Work,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  The 
form  of  the  small  holes  in  the  parapets,  aipparently  coevri 
with  the  wall,  induced  the  observers  to  believe,  that  the 
Chinese  had  (as  is  generally  supposed)  a  very  eaily  kaow- 
lege  of  the  effects  of  gunpowder. 

Seated  on  his  throne,  Kien*Long  or  (Chen-Lung)  gave 
audience  to  lord  Macartney,  and  graciously  received  the 
globes,  mathematical  instruments,  watches  and  other 
works  of  art,  which  were  presented  to  him.  A  banquet 
followed ;  and  seeming  good-will,  but  no  cordiality  or 
real  friendship,  prevailed. 

The  hopes  of  a  treaty  were  soon  perceived  to  be  31* 
founded.  Reflecting  probably  on  British  encroachments 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  influenced  by  the  suspicious 
temper  for  which  the  Chinese  are  remarkable,  the  em- 
peror did  not  suffer  the  intruders  to  remain  long  in  his 
dominions.  He  dismissed  them  with  exterior  respect: 
but  those  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  honor  could  not  avoid 
perceiving  marks  of  contempt. 

In  passing  through  the  provinces  of  Shanton,  Kinng- 
nan,  and  Chekiang,  the  English  had  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  agriculture  and  rural  arts  of  the  Chinese.  They 
scarcely  observed  a  single  spot  uncultivated.  Even  mo* 
rasses  were  rendered  productive:  for  hurdles  were,  placed 
over  them,  covered  with  earth,  in  which  various  seeds 
were  sown.  Water-wheels  were  used  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  neighbouring  grounds.  Canals  were  numerous,  and 
one  of  them  extended  to  the  length  of  about  five  hun- 
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dred  mileB,  furnished  with  locks  of  a  simple  but  applici^bk 
construction.  The  view  of  these  and  other  objects  uf 
curiosity,  however,  did  not  compensate  the  ambassador's 
'  disappointment  in  the  grand  purpose  of  the  voyage4 

The  Chinese  sovereign  soon  after  received  the  honor 
of  a  visit  from  an  ambassador  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
but  his  imperial  majesty  considered  it  as  the  result  of 
commercial  avarice  rather  than  of  a  disinterested  wish  for 
his  friendship.  The  strangers  were  entertained  with  fes- 
tivities, while  they  were  watched  as  spies  and  guarded  as 
prisoners. 

The  voyagers  who  discovered  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  thought  more  of  the  improvement  of  navigation 
and  commerce  than  of  religion,  and  attended  more  to  the 
temporal  than  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  rude  inha- 
bitants. Divines  of  the  methodist  persuasion  lamented 
this  deficiency  of  pious  aeal ;  and  it  was  resolved,  at  some 
consultations  of  these  sectaries,  that  a  voyage  should  be 
undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  imparting  a  kfiow« 
lege  of  Christianity  to  the  natives  of  the  &outh-Sea 
islands.  Subscriptions  for  that  purpose  were  solicited  and 
obtained;  and  a  ship,  named  the  Duff,  was  at  length 
equipped,  in  which  four  ministers,  and  many  laymen  who 
were  capable  of  acting  in  various  branches  of  usefu| 
employment,  consented  to  embark.  Prayers  Were  offered 
up  in  the  meetings  for  the  success  of  the  voyage ;  aj  d 
hopes  of  an  ample  Christian  harvest  were  eagerly  enter- 
tained. Wilson,  who  was  attached  to  the  sect,  had  the 
command  of  the  vessel,  which  sailed  with  the  missionary 
dag  in  August  1796,  and,  in  the  following  Mafch,  an- 
chored off  the  coast  of  Otaheite.  The  natives  seemed 
to  be  pleased  at  the  thought  of  having  a  British  colony  in 
their  country;  and  a  fertile  district  Was  ceded  to  the 
eighteen  methodists,  who  made  choice  of  that  island  for 
their  residence.  The  Duff  then  sailed  to  the  Friendly 
Isles ;  and  ten  missionaries  were  left  at  Tongataboo*    !>• 

3  C 
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Vfcrc  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Marquesas,  and  put  on 
shore  at  Santa  Christina :  but  the  minister  Harris,  disgust* 
ed  at  his  situation,  and  dreading  famine,  refused  to  stay. 
His  friend  long  remained  there,  but  was  unable  to  con- 
vert the  inhabitants.  The  sectaries  who  resided  at  Ton- 
gataboo  found  the  people  less  dissolute  than  diose  of 
Otaheite,  yet  not  disposed  to  imbibe  a  new  religion. 
Three  of  the  number  were  murdered  in  a  civil  war,  which 
was  absurdly  imputed  to  their  arts.  The  others  at  length 
found  an  opportunity  of  escaping*^. 

For  some  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  miasionaries 
at  Otahciie,  they  were  raihcr  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  thiir  own  concerns,  and  in  determining  how 
they  should  act,  than  in  forwarding  the  great  work  of 
conversion ;  and  when  they  began  to  preach  and  per- 
suade, they  found  the  natives  firmly  attached  to  tbeir 
idolatrous  practices  and  profane  customs.  Despatring  of 
success,  harassed  and  plundered  by  the  islanders,  eleven 
took  advantage  of  the  approach  of  a  mercantile  ship, 
and  procured  a  conveyance  to  New  South- Wales.  Other 
r  ligious  adventurers  afterwards  landed  on  the  island ; 
but  they  met  with  little  success,  although  Otoo,  the 
chieftain,  was  inclined  to  promote  a  reform  among  his 
people. 

No  regular  trade  has  yet  been  established  with  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific ;  nor  have  any  intentions  of  coio- 
nising  them  been  formed  by  our  ministers.  The  trade  of 
Great- Briuin,  indeed,  does  not  very  urgently  demand 
extension ;  and  settlements  in  those  islands  are  not  objects 
of  imperious  necessity. 

At  the  time  of  the  pacification  of  Aix-la-ChapeDe, 
the  commerce  of  Britain  was  far  from  being  inconsider- 
able. It  received  progressive  encouragement  from  the 
king  and  the  parliament ;  and  it^a  branches  were  occasion- 

20  Transactions  of  the  Missionai^  Society  in  the  South-Sea  Islands. 
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ally  extended  by  the  active  spirit  of  adventure.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of^eorge  IL,  the  number  of 
mercantile  ships  had  gready  increased ;  and  many  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  connected  both  with  foreign  and 
internal  trade,  had  in  that  interval  been  improved*  For 
the  regular  promotion  of  these  objects,  a  society  was 
formed  in  1/53;  and  rewards  were  offered  by  it's  mem- 
bers for  proficiency  in  various  arts. 

Inland  trade  was  greatly  promoted  by  that  eagerness 
for  the  multiplication  of  canals,  which  arose  from  the  suC" 
cess  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.  That  noblemany  having 
a  quantity  of  coal,  which  he  could  not  vend  to  advantage 
on  accouitt  of  the  great  expense  of  land-carriage,  causi^d 
a  canal  to  be  ciJt  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  under  the 
direction  of  Brindley,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  who  had 
been  bred  a  whcel-wright.  No  locks  were  introduced  in 
it's  progress ;  and  it  was  carried  through  irregular  grounds 
\7ithin  vast  mounds  of  earth,  under  hills  by  means  of 
tunnels,  and,  by  an  aqueduct  which  was  deemed  an  im- 
practicable work,  over  the  navigable  river  Irwill.  This 
canal  was  opened  in  1761 ;  and  it's  benefits  were  soon 
felt  by  the  proprietor  and  the  public.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  Liverpool ;  and  the  example  was  followed  hy 
a  body  of  subscribers,  who  wished  for  a  similar  naviga- 
tion from  the  Mersey  to  the  Trent.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  canals  were  constructed  by  public  spirit,  ani- 
mated by  a  thirst  of  lucre  :  and,  at  the  present  day,  new 
ones  are  in  progress,  even  where  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
requisite.  To  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  other 
heavy  articles  from  the  pits  or  mines  to  the  barges,  iron 
rail-ways  were  formed  in  preference  to  those  of  wood, 
which  had  long  been  in  use*'. 

The  additions  made  to  the  American  depend ':ncies  of  • 
Great- Britain,  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  greatly  increased  the 

21  AnnaU  of  Commerce,  M-.nufactures,  Fisht  rics,  and  X.ivi,:^ation, 
by  Dar;d  Macpherson,  being  a  Continuation  of  Anderson's  History  of 
Commerce. 
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demand  for  our  manufactures ;  and^  at  the  same  time,  the 
extraordinary  change  in  the  aftiairs  of  the  India  company, 
had  a  similar  effect.  Colonial  accessions  were  also  requi- 
site for  both  hemispheres ;  and,  although  many  emigra- 
tions consrqucntly  took  place,  the  departure  of  the  adven- 
turers did  not  visibly  injure  the  agriculture  and  arts  of  the 
mother-country. 

In  the  year  of  the  pacification  before  mentioned,  the 
imports  of  Great-Britain  amounted  in  value  to  twelve 
millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  nine  hun» 
drcd  and  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  the  exports  exceeded 
fifteen  millions  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  pounds.  The  burthen  of  the  shipping 
reached  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  tons ;  and  the  customs  produced  two 
millions  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds.  In  1774,  the  year  which  preceded  the.  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  the  imports  were  four- 
teen millions  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
eight-hundred  and- seventy-six  pounds.;  and  the  exports 
seventeen  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds.  They  declined 
considerably  during  the  war,  but  soon  rose  after  the  re- 
storation of  peace**. 

When  war  arose  between  Creat-Britaln  and  the  revo- 
lutionary rulers  of  France,  our  imports  bordered  on  twenty 
liiiUions,  and  our  exports,  including  foreign  merchandise 
re-exported,  approached  the  value  of  twenty-five  millions ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  they  so  far  rose  as  to  amount, 
in  1800,  to  thirty  millions  and  a  half,  and  forty-three  mil- 
lions. I  am  here  stating  the  official  value:  the  real 
fnarketable  value  was  above  fifty-five  millions  four  hun- 
fJred  thousand  pounds,  on  the  former  head,  and,  on  the 
latter,  fifty-five  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
J\i^  greatest  importation  in  that  year,  except  from  the 

22  Macpherson's  ^nnals. 
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colonics,  proceeded  from  Russia ;  and  the  most  copious 
exportation  was  to  Germans.  With  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
some  other  nations,  the  balance  of  trade  was  against 
Great'  Britain  ;  but  the  general  balance  was  favorable* 
In  the  year  1798,  the  prime  minister  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  profits  of  foreign  trade  amounted  to  twelve  millions, 
and  those  of  intern^  traffic  and  varied  industry  to  twenty- 
eight. 

The  trading  vessels  belonging  to  the  different  ports  of 
the  British  dominions,  in  1792,  exceeded  the  number  of 
sixteen  thousand  and  seventy,  the  tons  being  one  millimi 
five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  In  1800,  the  ships  were  seventeen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  e]ghty-*five,  and  the  burthen  was  estimated 
at  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty- five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  tons*  Of  the  whole  number  of. 
Tessels  England  fitted  out  above  two-thirds*  At  the  same 
time,  the  royal  navy,  which  in  1761  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  vessels  of  all  sizes,  amounted  to 
nine  hundred  and  six,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  which 
were  of  the  line. 

The  chief  British  manufacture  is  the  woollen  branch. 
In  making  fine  cloth  of  this  description,  no  nation  can 
justly  be  said  to  excel  the  English  ;  but,  for  the  perfec- . 
tion  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mixture 
of  Spanish  wooL  It  is  computed  that  the  woollen  goods 
annually  produced  by  the  artisans  and  workmen  of  Great- 
Britain,  are  not  of  less  value,  upon  the  average,"  than  fif- 
teen milGona  and  a  half  sterling.  The  leather  manufac- 
ture may  be  valued  at  ten  millions  and  a  half ;  that  of 
silk,  at  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  that 
of  linen,  at  ^wo  millions  ;  that  of  hemp  at  a  million  and 
a  half*  Fourteen  millions  form  the  supposed  value  of 
articles  in  iron,  steel,  tin,  lead,  plating,  Sec.  and  three  and 
a  half  may  be  reckoned  for  those  of  copper  and  brass. 
In  some  of  these  branches  of  art,  the  steam-engine  was 
employed*    The  great  improver  of  this  machine  wbs  Mrt 
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Watt,  who«  with  the  assistance  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Bolton,  in  irr5,  added  wonderfully  to  the  power  of  the 
engine,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  turning  mill  for  a 
great  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

When  the  increasing  drroand  for  cotton  goods  had  sug* 
gested   the    expediency  of    quickening  the   pn)gres8  of 
spinning,  various  contrivances  were  devised  for  that  par- 
pose  ;  but  their  effect  did  not  answer  expectation.     At 
length,  in   1767,  Hargrave,  a  weaver  in  Lancashire,  in- 
vented a  machine  called  a  yenny^  which  was  rude  in  it^s 
original  form,  but  was  soon  improved,  while' it's  contriver, 
harassed  by  persecution,  for  having  attempted  to  diminish 
the  employment  of*  the  people,  died  in  poverty.     Ark- 
irright)  who  was  at  first  a  rustic  tonsor^  applied  his  mind 
to  this  object,  and   procured  a  patent  for   spinning   by 
ineans  of  rollers*     His  first  mill  was  worked  by  horses  ; 
the  second  by  water*      He  obtained  patents  for  other  im- 
provements, and  died  in  a  state  of  well-mcriced  opulence* 
Spinning   and  carding,  in  consequence  of  his  judicious 
contrivances,   were  subsequently  performed   with   won* 
derful  celerity.     These  discoveries  occasioned  the  inuo* 
ductionof  the  calico  and  muslin  manufactures^;  and  from 
the  extention  of  the  trade,  the  result  (nothwithstanding 
the  diminution  of  labor  in  each  piece  of  work)  was  the 
employment  of  a  much  greater  nudiber  of  persons  tfian 
had  before  been  engaged  in  the  business.     The  annual 
value  of  cotton  articles,  taken  at  an  averagCi  may  be  coii- 
puted  at  nine  millions  and  a  half. 

For  the  Improvement  of  porcebih  and  pottery,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  with  whose  well^formed 
ware  not  only  his  countrymen,  but  also  several  of  the 
continental  nations,  were  abundantly  supplied.  TTie 
manufacture  of  glass  was  highly  improved.      Clocks  and 

23  The  muslin  made  in  Scotland  has  been  brought  into  general  use : 
but,  it  is  no  more  eq'ial  to  that  wh.ch  is  manufactured  in  India,  than 
the  British  imiutions  of  cambric  are  to  the  French  •riginals. 
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watches  were  constructed  with  greater  neatness  and  pre«- 
cision.  Astronomical  instruments  received  an  accession 
of  accuracy  and  an  extension  of  power  $  and  those  which 
belonged  to  other  branches  of  science  were  fabricated  with 
increasing  skill. 

The  trade  of  France  quickly  revived  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  1748:  but  the  folly  of  Louis  XV.,  in  provoking 
a  new  war  by  his  colonial  encroachments  in  North- Ameri- 
ca, baffled  the  hopes  of  his  commercial  subjects.  The  next 
interval  of  peace  was  longer,  but  was  not  so  well  employed 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  it  required  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions, after  the  peace  of  1783,  to  put  trade  again  in  a  flou- 
rishing state.  The  French  then  strenuously  endt^avoured 
to  securethechief  share  of  the  North- Am<trican  commerce: 
but  they  could  not,  even  from  the  animosity  which  yet  ran- 
kled in  the  hear(s  of  tlie  provincials  against  the  mother- 
country,  obtain  so  great  an  advantage ;  nor,  indeed,  did 
they  take  proper  measures  to  conciliate  the  subjects  of  the 
United  States  ;  for,  in  the  colonial  traffic,  they  subjected 
the  latter  to  various  restrictions,  and  made  large  exceptions 
both  with  regard  to  imports  and  exports. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  with  Sweden,  in  1784,  the  French 
monarch  consented  to  resign  the  small  and  infenile  is- 
land of  St.  Bartholomew  to  Gustavus  111.  in  return  for 
a  full  freedom  of  trade  with  Sweden.  In  the  foilow^ 
ing  year,  he  erected  a  new  company,  with  the  privilege 
of  trading  to  every  country  be)  ond  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  except  the  isle  of  France^,  to  which  dtpot  all 
Other  French  merchants  wtre  permitted  to  send  vessels* 
In  a  decree  of  commercial  regulation,  he  expressed  a 
wish  for  such  an  unrestricted  circulation  of  the  produce 
of  alt  countries,  as  might   give   to  the  whole  civilized 

34  This  isle  was  now,  in  some  measure,  re-colonised.  On  the  is- 
l«nd  of  Madag^ascar,  in  the  sanje  ocean,  a  French  cdionv  bkd  been 
planted  in  1774  by  count  Benjouski;  but  it  was  neglected  by  the  go- 
^^mmentf  and  abandoned. 
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world  the  appearance  of  an  united  nation :  but,  as  all  states 
were  not  yet  disposed  to  concur  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind. 
It  was  expedient,  he  said,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
various  British  and  other  goods«  which  might  interfere 
with  French  manufactures.     Mutual  prohibitions,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  France  and  of  Britain,  gave  wsLy  la 
1786  to  a  commercial  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated^ 
that  the  subjects  of  each  kingdom  should  be  treated  by 
the  other,  in  point  of  duties,  with  as  much  indulgence  as 
was  shown  to  any  nation,  and  that  only  small  duties  should 
be  levied  on  British  cottons,  woollens,  and  other  desirable  ar- 
ticles, or  on  French  wine  and  brandy,  millioery,  cambric,  Sec- 
France  also  extended  her  trade  by  particular  treaties  with 
the  czarina,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  American  republic 

The  war  with  Great- Britain,  after  the  French  revolution, 
r<{duced  the  trade  of  the  French  to  a  low  ebb^  and  tended  to 
the  extraordinary  depression  of  their  manufactures :  but 
these  eiFects  were  deemed  trivial  by  those  who  imagined 
that  they  had  obtained  the  blessings  of  liberty.     It  was  sta* 
ted,  in  an  official  report  presented  to  the  three  consuls  of 
France,  in  1800,  that  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  se- 
venty-five .  French  vessels  had  entered  inward,  and  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cleared  outward. 
If  we  admit  this  statement  to  be  true,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  number  would  have  been,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
greater  in  time  of  peace. 

The  commerce  of  Spain  was  in  a  languishing  state  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  III. ;  but  that  prince  removed  some  of 
the  restrictions  with  which  his  brother  had  left  it  shackled, 
and  in  some  measure  roused  his  subjects  from  the  torpor 
which  had  seized  them.  Many  yearsy  however,  elapsed  be- 
fore he  gave  any  great  degree  of  encouragement  to  the  A- 
merican  trade  ;  for  the  establishment  of  monthly  packet- 
boats  in  1764  from  Corunna  to  the  islaivls  of  Cuba  and 
Porto- Rico,  and  of  six  in  a  year  to  and  from  the  river  de 
la  Plata,  with  permission  to  individuals  to  expect  merchan- 
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dise  to  the  amount  of  ^e  moiety  of  the  cargo,  and  import 
American  produce  in  the  same  proportion,  proved  a  very* 
insufficient  extension  of  the  traffic.  Ac  length,  in  1«'78,  he 
granted  th^  liberty  of  trading  with  many  American  towns, 
to  all  who  would  be  content  to  ship  goods  from  seven  pre- 
scribed ports.  This  con\parative  freedom  so  pleased  the 
publici  that  the  opportunity  was  readily  embraced  ;  for,  in 
that  year,  besides  sixty-three  ships  from  Cadis  (the  port  to 
which  the  trade  had  been  confined,  the  number  of  vessels 
being  a)so  limited),  ninety*nine  sailed  from  Malaga  and 
other  ports*  The  merchandise  conveyed  in  these  one  hun* 
dred  and  sixty^two  ships  consistedf  in  the  prpportion  of 
five-eighths,  of  articles  furnished  by  the  "French,  English, 
Dutch,  and  some  other  nations ;  for  the  natives  were  then 
so  backward  in  manufactures,  that  they  only  worked  up  a 
very  small  part  of  the  great  quantity  of  wool  produced  in 
their  country.  From  France  and  Britain  they  received  ca- 
lico, linen,  wrought  silk,  fine  woollen,  worsted  stuffs,  iron 
and  steel  goods  ;  from*the  former  they  also  imported  jew- 
ellery, haberdashery,  perfumery,  and  sometimes  com ;  from 
the  latter,  an  abundance  of  salt- fish  for  maigre  days.  From 
Holland  they  had  common  lace,  linen,  paper,  grocery,  and 
cutlery :  Germany  and  Switaerland  contributed  to  supply 
them  with  linen  and  haberdashery.  At  tfie  time  before 
specified,  they  had  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  mercantile 
vessels ;  of  which  number  Catalonia  and  Biscay  nearly  fur- 
nished the  whole :  yet  the  coasting  trade  was  chiefly  carried 
on  by  foreign  traders.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  exports  from 
Spain  to  America  exceeded  three  millions  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  pounds 
sterliag,  being  two  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou; 
sand  two  hundred  pounds  beyond  the  amount  of  the  year 
1778.  The  foreign  merchandise,  included  in  this  calcula- 
tion, did  not  equal  that  of  the  nation.  The  imports  from 
America,  at  the  same  time,  were  valued  at  ei-^ht  milliona 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
/  3  D 
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pounds,  and  were  ccnnposed  of  coffee^  sugar, fobicco,  cocoa* 
cochineal,  indigo,  cotton,  leather,  and  gold  and  silver  Inil* 
lion,  besides  coin*  The  two  last  articles  have,  in  many  ycarst 
exceeded  six  miUions  sterling,  without  including  the  mil* 
lions  which  are  clandestinely  imported.  Among  the  ccmi- 
mtrcial  productions  of  Spain  we  may  reckon  wine,  brand  j, 
oil,  barilla,  soda,  salt,  madder,  leather,  cork,  and  lead.  The 
manufacturesctfthe  country  were  considerably  improved  and 
extended  before  the  war  arose  with  revolutionary  France, 
but  by  no  means  so  effectually  as  to  produce  a  suflicient  sap- 
ply  of  articles  for  all  the  provinces  and  colonies  of  Spaing. 

Instead  of  the  imperfect  intercourse  with  the  East-Indies, 
carried  on  by  one  annual  ship,  Galves,  die  minister  Cm*  the 
colonies,  proposed  that  a  direct  trade  from  Cadis  should  be 
opened  with  the  Philippine  islands.  A  company  was  form- 
ed in  1785  for  that  purpose;  and,  though  it's  first  voyage 
was  not  very  profitable,  succeeding  attempts  were  exceed- 
ing beneficial.  It's  vessels  were  allowed  to  trade  with  the 
ports  of  Caraccas  and  Maracaybo,  and  with  the  provinces  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  as  well  as  with  the  oriental  colonics  of 
Spain^. 

35  Itisinire  IMscriptif  de  I'Kspagne,  et  Table«u  El^neiitsiiv  dct 
difTcSrentea  Bnnches  de  ^Administration  et  de  nndustre  de  ce  Ruy- 
aume,  par  Alexandre  de  Laborde>— Pat*ig.  1809. 

Bf.  Burgoing,  speaking  of  tbe  introduction  of  a  cotton  manu&ctitre 
at  Avila  by  two  EngUahmen,  in  1789,  says,  that  they  were  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  dango*  of  being  murdered  as  odious  hereties,  and  that 
the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  from  a  superstitious  dn.ad,  suidi* 
ously  avoided  going  near  the  apot  where  the  strangers  resided.  Bat 
this  senseless  prejudice  and  alarm  ai  length  subsided  \  and,  in  1793» 
above  seven  hundred  persons  were  employed  in  the  new  manuCscture. 
l*overty  was  thus  banishedfrom  Avila ;  and  die  fame  ci  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen occasioned  their  presentation  and  gracious  reception  itt  court 
The  manufacture,  however,  afterwards  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
was  nearly  annihilated.    TahUau  de  l^BiSpagne  Modeme,  tome  iii. 

36  Tableau  de  I'Espagne  Modeme,  par  J.  F.  Smar^t^t  tome  ii.^ 
This  writer  is  the  same  person  with  the  chevalier  Bowfoamte,  to  whom 
were  attributed  the  Travels  ia  Spain,  published  m  17B9. 
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Thr  proportioo  of  gcnenl  ttwie  with  Cadts,  in  1791, 
was  M  follows.  Of  one  thousand  and  eight  ships  which 
then  entered  the  port,  one  hundred  and  eighty  were 
British^  one  hundred  and  seventy^siz  came  from  Spanish 
Anierica,  one  hundred  and  sizty*two  from  different  ports 
of  Spain,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  French,  one 
hundred  and  four  Portuguese,  ninety  belonged  to  sub* 
jects  of  the  United  States  of  North*America,  etgh^ 
were  Dutch,  forty-one  came  from  Denmarii^  twenty* 
five  from  Sweden,  only  one  from  Russia,  one  from 
Hamburg,  twenty-two  from  Ragusa,  eight  frx>m  Genoa 
and  Venice,  one  from  Manilla,  and  one  from  an  imperial 
port.  This  extensive  commerce  rendered  Cadis  the 
most  opulent  city  in  Spain. 

The  trade  of  Portugal  was  improved  under  the  govern* 
meot  of  Joseph  and  his  daughter ;  hut,  if  those  sove* 
reigns  had  been  less  prejudiced  and  more  enlightened, 
the  valuable  resources  of  their  country  would  have  been 
much  better  employed  than  they  were.  Their  mines  of 
iron  were  neglected :  those  of  lead  were  not  properly 
worked:  manufactures  did  not  flourish  in  full  vigor; 
and,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  about 
two -thirds  of  the  land  was  left  uncultivated.  The  lucra- 
tive export  of  wine,  however,  was  considerably  aug- 
mented, while  the  import  of  woollen  cloth  from  Great- 
Britain  was  diminished  by  the  encouragement  that  was 
givVn  to  native  industry.  Commercial  treaties  wet%  con- 
cluded with  nations  which  hitherto  had  carried  on  only 
an  indirect  trade  with  Portugal ;  and  the  colonial  tn.flGic 
was  subjected  to  improved  regulations.  The  chief  ex- 
ports, besides  wine',  were  oil,  fruit,  salt,  drugs,  cork,  and 
cotton. 

Ot  the  commerce  of  Italy,  the  English  bad  a  great 
share  ;  and  the  port  of  Leghorn  was  more  particularly  under 
their  influence,  before  it  was  siesed  by  the  French.    In 
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this  town  silks  and  stuffs  were  well  manufactared.  Genoa 
had  a  brisk  trade  with  France  and  Spain  ;  and  some  of 
it's  manufactures  (velvet,  brocade,  lace,  8cc#)  were  in  a 
flourishing  state*  At  Turin,  trade  was  less  vigorous* 
The  city  of  Milan  abounded  with  artisans  ;  and  the 
country  was  better  cultivated  than  the  rest  of  Italy«  The 
Venetians  retained  a  sufficient  share  of  trade  to  draw  a 
great  namber  of  ships  to  their  chief  port;  for,  in  17919 
above  a  diousand  vessels  entered  the  harbour.  Corn, 
fruit;  drugs,  paper,  cloth,  mirrors,  coral,  iron,  kc 
were. exported  by  the  subjects  of  that  republic.  Rome 
had  little  trade.  From  Naples  and  Sicily  were  exported 
wine,  cmI,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  and  cattle. 

The  French  long  enjoyed  the  principal  share  of  the 
trade  of  Turkey  and  Greece :  but  the  English  also  se- 
cured a  considerable  proportion  of  it.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  passive  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  who  have 
acarcely  any'  mercantile  vessels.  Their  carpets  are  in 
great  request ;  their  drugs  and  dyes  are  useful ;  their  silk 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  Italy,  but  it  is  still  a  desirable 
article. 

Among  the  Russians,  commerce  prospered  mider  the 
fostering  care  of  Catharine  II.  ;  and  their  articles  of  ex* 
portation  were  usefully  increased  by  the  spoliatory  acquis 
wtions  in  Poland.  They  supplied  many  of  the  European 
nations  with  iront  copper,  timber,  saiUcloth,  hemp,  flax* 
pot-ash,  peltry,  and  coarse  lipen.  They  traded  with 
China  by  caravans,  and  exchanged  their  furs  for  pre* 
cious  stones,  porcelain,  tea,  silk,  and  cotton*  From 
Persia,  by  the  Caspian  lake,  they  procured  silk  (both 
raw  and  ipanufactured),  carpets,  and  fine  stuffii,  in  re* 
turn  for  iron,  steeli  and  furs. 

The  trade  of  Sweden  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing 
state  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
WH  chieiSy  carried  on  with  Penmark^   Ruasia^  Greats- 
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Britain^  France,  Portugal^  Holland,  and  Germany. 
Gothenburg  was  the  principal  port  next  to  the  capiuh 
From  that  town  the  trade  with  India  was  prosecuted: 
but  this  branch  of  traffic  was  much  less  beneficial  to  it*s 
inhabiunts  than  the  herring- fishery,  which,  between  the 
years  1753  and  1763,  increased  in  produce  from  twenty 
thousand  seven  hundred  barrels  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousi^nd  six  hundred ;  and  the  Swedes  were 
enabled  to  dispose  of  their  fish  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
could  the  Dutch  or  any  other  traders.  In  1781  the 
exports  from  Sweden  amounted  to  one  million  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  imports  to  one  million  and  twenjty-seven  thousand 
pounds ;  so  that  the  balance  was,  by  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds,  in  favor  of  that  kingdom.  The 
most  valuable  exporu  were  iron,  copper,  timber,  fish 
and  their  oil,  pitch  and  tar :  the  most  expensive  import 
of  that  year  was  rye,  sugar  the  next,  and  then  hemp« 

By  the  Trolhaetta  canal  (cut  through  rocks  with  great 
skill  and  extraordinary  labor),  and  other  communications, 
a  passage  was  opened  for  goods  across  Sweden,  from 
Gothenburg  to  Stockholm.  The  Sound-duties  were  thus 
saved,  and  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Baltic  avoided. 
This  scheme  was  in  agiution  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  XII. ;  but  it  was  not  completed  before  the  year 
1800. 

The  exports  from  Denmark  and  Norway  to  Britain 
were  usually  less  than  those  of  Sweden,  and  the  imports 
much  greater.  In  1774,  the  progress  made  by  the  Danes 
in  the  woollen  manufacture  induced  the  court  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  British  articles  of  that  descrip- 
tion :  but  the  balance  of  trade  with  Dennurk  continued  to 
lavor  this  country ;  for  the  goods  sent  to  that  kiqj;- 
dom  were  frequendy  double,  in  point  of  value,  to  those 
which    were    rcceivcdt    The    Danish   India    company 
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flourished  for  a  time :  but,  when  private  trade  was  allow- 
ed, it*s  affairs  declined;  and  the  monopoly  was  at  length 
reduced  to  a  mere  shadow,  wifhout  injuring  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Oriental  setdements*  The  Danish.ezports 
consist  of  timber,  iron,  tar,  peltry,  cordage,  and  a  few 
other  articles.  Wrought  iron,  copper,  and  brass,  gflassy 
and  earthen  ware,  sotton  and  linen  goods,  leather,  hats, 
and  silk,  are  among  the  imports. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  Provinces  floorished  un- 
til they  were  involved  in  a  war  with  Great-Britain,  in 
1786;  and,  after  the  return  of  peace,  it  d.d  not  rise  to 
it's  former  extent.  Both  their  East  and  West  India  com- 
panies gradually  declined  in  opulence  and  credit,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  concern  of  other  nations 
in  the  colonial  trade.  The  former,  in  1786,  could  only 
be  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  considerable  loans  from 
the  government.  Our  trade  with  Holland^  even  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  continued  to  be  considerable ;  and 
the  articles  received  from  that  country  were  generally  fin: 
inferior  in  value  to  our  exports. 

In  the  Prussian  dominions,  the  spirit  of  commerce 
increased  after  the  peace  of  Hubirtsburg,  and  more  par- 
ticularly after  the  partition  of  Poland.  Manufactures 
were  widely  diffused.  In  the  Electoral  Marche,  linen, 
woollen,  silk,  and  cotton,  were  wrought  in  an  improved 
style  :  in  the  Middle  Marche,  porcelain  was  an  impor- 
tant article :  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  stuflh  of  various 
kinds  were  fabricated:  in  Silesia,  the  linen  manufacture 
highly  flourished :  in  Pomerania  trade  was  brisk ;  from 
Stettin  were  exported  cort),  timber,  glass,'  pot-ash 
madder,  tobacco,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  antimony.  From 
East  and  West  Prussia^  planks,  hemp,  flax,  and  com, 
w<re  exported ;  and  the  imports  were  lead,  tin,  copper, 
broad  cloth,  sugar,  fruits,  spices,  wine,  and  brandy. 
The  trade  of  Embden,  in  East-Friseland,  was  not  at  first 
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encouraged  by  the  gre^it  Frederic :  but  he* at  length  gra- 
tified the  burghers  with  an  India  company  and  with  other 
favors. 

The  trade  of  Saxony  continued  to  be  considerable,  it's 
products  being  numerous  and  valuable.  Among  these 
we  may  reckon  silver,  iron,  leadt  copper,  cobalt,  and 
precious  stones;  hemp,  fliix,  saffron,  and  hops*  The 
porcelain  of  Dresden  is  admired,,  as  is  also  tl^at  of  Meis- 
sen. 

The  Palatinate  flourished  in  point  of  manufactures  and 
tr'^ffic :  t^t,  when  the  elector  had  succeeded  to  the  Bava^* 
fian  inheritance,  the  former  part  of  his  dominions  receiv* 
ediess  encouragement  from  the  court,  and  betrayed  marks 
of  neglect. 

The  Hanoverian  territories  were  not  so  well  cultivated 
IIS  they  might  have  been  ^r  fpr^  notwithstanding  the  steri- 
lity of  many  districts,  some  are  sufficiently  fertile  to 
encourage  an  agricultural  spirit.  At  the  same  •  time, 
manufactures  of  linen,  coarse  woollen,  paper^  gl^ss* 
gold  and  silver  lace,  were  carried  on  with  success ;  and 
many  articles  in  copper  apd  iron  were  also  well  fabrica- 
ted. 

The  Saxons  exercised  their  industry  in  a  variety  of 
modes ;  and  their  towns  were  enlivened  with  the  bustle 
of  trp'^e.  Their  mines  were  wrought  with  skill,  and  the 
products  were  neatly  formed  into  useful  and  ornamental 
articles.  Lioen,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  lace,  and  other 
objects  of  constant  or  frtrquent  demand,  were  manufactu- 
red with  skill  and  despatch ;  and  Leipsic,  besides  a  con- 
siderable share  of  general  trade,  Mfas  the  greatest  literary 
mart  in  Europe. 

Trade  was  encotiraged  in  the  Austrian  dominions  by 
Maria  Theresa,  by  her  sons  Joseph  and  Leopold,  and 
her  grandson  Francis.  Joseph  was  fond  of  conversing 
with  merchants  and  artisans,  to  wtiom  his  suggestions 
were  sometimes  useful.     He  invited  foreigners  to  give 
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spirit  and  extension  to  the  traffic  of  bis  people.  He  in- 
creased the  commerce  of  Ostend  and  Trifeste,  and  open« 
ed  a  trade  by  the  black  Sea.  The  mines  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  the  valuable  mineral  produce  of  the  latter  re- 
gion, the  linens  of  Silesia,  Bohemia,  aod  Moravia,  were 
exchanged  for  the  woollens  of  other  couatries,  for  nlks, 
colors,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  Horses,  oxen,  com,  and 
tobacco,  were  also  among  the  productive  arudes  of 
traffic. 

The  Swiss  diligently  attended  to  agriculture,  as  far  as 
the  rugged  nature  of  their  countiy  would  allow,  and 
carried  on  various  manufactures  of  immediate  use  and 
necessity,  without  being  particularly  eager  for  the  pro- 
secution of  foreign  trade.  Yet  they  sent  cattle  and  pro- 
visions to  other  nations,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  silks  snd 
stufis,  lace,  and  watches.  The  Genevans  long  excelled 
in  the  last  species  of  workmanship ;  but  it  is  now  general- 
ly allowed,  that  British  artisans  are  more  skilfiil  in  that 
branch  of  art. 


LETTER  XVII. 

^  Survey  qfthe  Progress  qf  Society  in  Eurofie^Jroim  the  year 
1763  to  1803. 

THE  greater  part  of  history,  my  dear  son,  unfortu- 
nately consists  of  scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter,  ejhU 
biting  a  melancholy  picture  of  .the  misapplied  energies  of 
the  human  race.  After  the  view  of  so  many  dreadful 
effects  of  ambition  and  political  animosity,  a  display  of 
the  state  of  civil  society,  a  survey  of  art  and  science, 
of  institutions,  manners,  and  customs,  will  afford  a  pleas- 
ing relief  to  your  mind.    You  cannot,  however,  expect 
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that  {  should  dwell  upon  every  pc^nt  connected  with 
iheM  topics*  The  limitB  which  I  have  prescribed  to  my- 
self will  not  admit  difFosion^  or  allow  minuteness  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  French  continued  to  surpass  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  in  exterior  politeness,  in  elegant,  and  pleasing 
aianners.  They  had  a  winning  suavi^  and  graceful  ease, 
fireedom  without  coarseness,  and  vivacity  without  rude- 
ness. They  excelled  in  conversation,  and  in  the  art  of 
rendering  themselves  agreeaUe  in  societ>'-«-I  mean  tem- 
porarily, not  permanently  ;  for  I  doubt  their  general  ca* 
pability  of  real  or  sincere  friendship. 

Their  licentiousness  with  regard  to  the  female  sex  did 
not  decline  even  under  the  sway  of  Louis  XVL,  whose 
rigid  morality  was  not  accompanied  with  such  imposing 
majesty  of  demeanor  as  to  command  an  imitation  of  his 
chaste  example.  If  we  exclude  every  idea  of  actual 
guilt  ^n  the  part  of  his  queen,  her  levity  may  be  sup- 
pose d  to  have  had  an  effect  not  altogether  favorable  to 
conjugal  decorum.  In  anothcrr  respect,  it  is  allowed^ 
that  her  disinclination  to  the  formality  of  etiquette  im- 
paired the  dignity  of  the  court,  and  diminished  the 
respect  of  it's  attendants  and  votaries.  Familiarity  tends, 
according  to  the  proverbial  remark,  to  bre^d  contempt ; 
and,  where  no  foundation  for  contempt  exists,  it  lessens 
reverence.  I  do  not  affirm,  that  Marie  Antoinette  was 
coarsely  or  meanly  familiar:  her  share  of  Austrian  pride 
would  not  suffer  her  so  to  degrade  htrsclf ;  but,  by  en- 
couraging freedom  of  access  to  the  courtly  sanctuary,  she 
contributed  to  a  decline  of  the  fervor  of  adoration. 

The  revolution  occnsioned  a  great  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  French.  It  transformed  them  into  a  rough 
and  brutal  race,  as  destitute  of  fetling  as  of  poliieu^'hs. 
It  blunted  their  social  uurigies,  and  ubsorbed  tb'^r  pii- 
vate  scnaibiliti.^s.  It  laut^ht  them  to  refrr  ail  their  actions 
to  objects  or  purposes  of  patriotism,  at  a  time  when  lew 
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of  them  seemed-to  be  acquainted  with  the  true  means  of 
promoting  the  interest  of  their  country.  It  so  unsettled 
the  volatile  minds  of  an  inconsiderate  people  that  they 
vcre  unfit  for  dispassionate  inquiry  and  calm  delibera- 
tion. Appearances,  by  such  men,  were  taken  for  reali- 
ties, and  presumptions  for  proofs:  arguments  were 
disregarded,  and  opinions  were  formed  without  the  least 
foundation  in  correct  judgment.  A  democratic  furor 
pervaded  the  commonity,  overpowered  law  and  reason, 
banished  good-breeding  and  politeness^  and  almost  esLplo- 
ded  civilisation  itself. 

The  I'beral  arts  suffered  amidst  the  decline  of  cour- 
teous and  elegant  manners.  The  arts  which  were  prin* 
cipally  cuhivated  were  such  as  were  conducive  to  the 
accommodation  of  ordinary  life,  or  connected  with  the 
practice  of  war.  This  was  studied  with  peculiar  eager- 
ness, not  so  much  in  history  or  in  old  works  upon  tactics, 
as  in  conversation  and  in  mental  enquiry.  To  tUis  art 
every  thing  was  rendered  subservient.  Without  pon- 
aummate  excellence  in  it,  said  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  nation  would  be  >  subdued  by  it*s  numerous  and 
powerful  enemies.  Their  philanthropy,  they  pretended, 
induced  them  to  wish  for  a  total  cessation  of*  war :  but 
the  present  state  of  the  world  would  not  admit  such  coo- 
cord  :  yet  it  was  hoped  that  gradual  approaches  would  be 
made  to  those  improved  morals  and  purified  disposiuons 
which  might  ultimately  preclude  sanguinary  contests. 
But,  with  whatever  zeal  the  military  art  was  studied  by 
officers,  or  by  those  who  wished  to  enter  into  a  professioa 
supposed  to  be  honorable,  the  force  of  number  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  producing  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
republican  troops. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  French  improved 
the  construction  and  management  of  their  field-pieces, 
imd  introduced  flying  artillery,  with  seats  on  the  car- 
riages and  the  Umbers,  with  which  they  made  a  great 
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impressiofi.  Id  more  than  one  engagement,  they  weiu 
assisted,  accordmg  to  the  French  accounts,  by  the  nevr 
invention  of  air*baIloons,  which  they  owed  to  a  sudden 
thought:  of  their  countryman  Montgolfier,  although  a 
similar  idea  had  previously  occurred  to  Dr.  Black, 
Mr.  Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Cavallo.  A  bag  being  filled 
with*  heated  air,  one  or  more  persons  rose  in  a  car 
annexed  to  it,  and  soared  to  a  great  height ;  and,  when 
that  species  of  air  was  found  to  be  dangerous,  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  a  brasier  or  furnace  with  the  car^ 
inflammable  air,  produced  by  pouripg  oil  of  vitriol  upon 
the  filings 'of  steel,  or  by  some  other  chemical  process, 
was  substituted  for  it.  The  movements  and  supposed 
intentions  of  the  opposite  army  were  communicated  by 
the  aeronant  to  the  French  general,  who  thus  derived  an 
important  advantage. 

The  rapid  conveyance  of  military  intelligence  was 
promoted  in  France  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph;  a 
machine  resembling  that  which  was  recommended  by 
the  philosophic  marquis  of  Worcester  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  constructed  under 
the  eye  of  M.  Chappe.  It  has  since  been  brought  into 
ase  in  the  countly  which  had  a  better  claim  to  it. 

Before  the  revolution,  a  constellation  of  ingenious 
men,  in  various  branches  of  science,  established  the 
fame  of  France*  M.  d^Alembert  was  distinguished  b^th 
as  a  mathematician  and  polite  scholar.  He  contributed 
many  valuable  articles  to  the  Encyclopidit^  and  wrote 
the  celebrated  introduction  to  that  great  work.  He  first 
studied  law,  and  then  medicine  i  but  neither  of  those 
professions  stiited  his  taste.  He  threw  light  on  the  nun 
tion  and  resistance  of  fluids,  explained  the  theory  of  the 
winds,  illustrated  the  integral  calculus,  investigated  the 
philosophy  of  music,  and  resolved  a  variety  of  problems 
in  a8tr6nomy.  Freedom  of  thinking  he  promoted,  andf 
under  an  arbitrary  government,  asseried  the  claim   of 
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maokiod  to  liberty.  He  waa  invited  by  Frederic  of 
Prussia  to  preside  over  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Beriin, 
and  by  Catharine  II.  to  superintend  the  education  of  the 
grand  duke  Paul :  but  he  rejected  both  oflFers.  It  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  he  entertained  doubts  of  the  tnKh  of 
Christianity,  and  was  indeed  disposed  to  deny  att  tcv«la« 
tion.  In  this  point  his  fellow-encyclopedist  Diderot 
agreed  with  him.  The  latter  was  not  so  conveiBttDt  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  as  M.  d'Alcmbert : 
yet  he  was  a  scientific  as  well  as  an  elegant  writer. 
Clairault,  the  astronomer,  disputed  with  d'Alembeit  on 
various  points ;  and  his  Tables  of  the  Moon  seem  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  his  rival.  The  count  de  Buflbii  in- 
vestigated the  abstruse  subject  of  the  primary  forma- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  but  his  theory,  which  refers  it  to  aa 
igneous  origin,  is  too  fanciful  to  obtain  many  proaelyteSy 
or  to  require  particular  notice.  In  his  natural  history  he 
was  too  speculative  and  hypothetical,  and  not  suftciently 
exact  or  methodical :  but  his  great  work  on  that  aob}ect 
2ft  attractive  and  interesting,  from  the  variety  of  it's 
topics,  it's  ^tyle  and  manner.  Brisson,  who  preceded 
him,  was  a  more  accurate  naturalist ;  as  was  also  d'Au- 
benton,  who  assisted  Bufibn. 

Macquer  skilfully  analysed  dyes  and  earths,  and  gave 
t  more  regular  from  to  chemical  knowlege.  Morveaa- 
Guyton  trod  in  the  same  path  ;  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Lavoisier,  BerAoUet,  and  Fourcroy,  he  pcoduccd,  in 
1787,  a  system  which  tended  to  overturn  the  theory  of 
Suhl,  who  had  referred  almost  every  thing  to  phlogiston^ 
or  the  principle  of  inflammability.  A  more  accurate  no* 
menclature  was  devised  by  the  same  aasoeiates,  whose 
system  soon  gained  ground,  and  at  kngth  generally  pre- 
vailed. Several  new  acids,  metals,  and  earths,  were 
discovered  by  their  sagacity;  and  Lavoisier,  hspartica- 
lar,  found  oxygen  to  be  the  grand  acidifying  prioctpfe. 
He  illustrated  the  Mwre  of  air  and  of  beat,  and  pio- 
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nounced'  the  latter  to  be  a  distinct  substance,  rather  than   ' 
a  mere  quality.     He  also  threw  light  oo  the  physiology 
of  animals,  as  TtUet  and  Vanquelin  did  on  that  of  vege^^ 
tables. 

The  numerous  uses  of  cheipistry,  and  it's  applicatiou 
to  agriculture,  to  almost  ever}'  mechanic  art,  to  natural 
history,  and  medicine,  were  more  cleariy  pointed  out» 
and  more  fully  established,  by  these  and  other  modem 
philosophers,  than  by  any  of  their  predecessors;  and 
thus  great  benefit  accrued  to  the  world. 

Mental  philosophy,  when  studied  in  France,  unfor- 
tunately led  to  infidelity.  THe  ability  of  various  writere 
•n  this  subject  lost  itself  in  metaphysical  subtiity.  In 
moral  philosophy,  also,  the  French  at  this  time  were 
more  refined  than  judicious.  Their  historians  were  lively 
and  agreeable,  but  not,  in  general,  suficiently  attentive 
to  accuracy  of  statement.  Their  novehsts  wrote  in  e 
popular  style ;  but  many  of  them  taught  erroneous  senti- 
ments, and  exhibited  false  views  of  life.  Their  classical 
scholars  were  superficial  rather  than  profound  ;  and, 
though  some  good  Latinists  appeared  among  them,  few 
were  skilled  in  Grecian  lore^ 

In'  the  fine  arts,  ability  and  skill  were  possessed  by 
some  natives  of  France,  if  not  by  a  great  number.  Des- 
hayes  promised  to  be  an  admirable  painter ;  but  he  died 
at  an  early  age.  The  productions  of  Greuce  and  Grenee 
are  admired:  the  landscapes  of  ,Vernet  procured  him 
high  reputation :  Guerin  was  an  historic  painter  of  merit: 
Roslio  and  La  Tour  excelled  in  portraits.  Pigale  was 
high  in  the  ranks  of  sculptors:  Le  Moine  was  also  a 
distinguished  statuary  :  but  his  groupes  are  not  equal  to 
his  busts.  Julien's  statue  of  La  Fonuine,  and  his  figure 
of  the  female  bather,  are  admired.  Stephen  Falconet 
had  acquired  celebrity  by  his  groupe  of  Pygmalion^  before 
he  executed,  for  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  equestrian 
«Utue  of  ^eior  she  Great.     The  compleuon  of  this  chef- 
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tPatofrej  plaeed  upon  a  mass  of  stone  (said  to  weigh 
abpv<e  three  millions  of  pounds)  which  had  been  transport- 
ed with  extraordinary  labor  from  Iracbta  in  Carelia  to 
Petcrsbu/^,  was  accompanied  with  a  release  of  msmy 
debtors,  and  other  acts  of  grace  from  the  czarina.  Made- 
moiselle CoUot,  daughter-in  law  to  this  artist,  executed  a 
model  for  the  head  of  the  figure,  with  great  skiU.-— Cars, 
Monet,  Le  Mire,  and  others,  were  eminent  in  the  art  of 
engraving* 

The  ornaments  of  the  French  theatre  were  Le  Kain, 
La-Rive,  Mole,  %nd  Mademoiselle  Clairon.  The  first 
broke  through  the  disadvaiftages  of  nature,  and  became 
an  excellent  tragedian :  the  second  bad  great  merit  in 
the  samf  department :  the  third  was  remarkable  for  comic 
humor,  as  was  also  Previile  :  the  lady  was  an  admirable 
representative  of  tragic  characters*  Among  ingenious  co- 
mic dramatists  we  may  reckon  Destouches,  Saniin^  and 
Beaumarchass.  Few  of  the  modem  French  tragedit^^  are 
esteemed.  The  musical  composers  and  perfottners  vrcre 
not  highly  distinguished,  in  comparison  with  tl^ose  of  Ita- 
ly  and  Germany :  bat  the  talents  of  Gretr>',  in  the  former 
.  department,  were  respectable. 

Besides  the  individuals  whom  I  have  mentioned,  there 
may  be  several  whose  abilities  and  attainments  render 
them  more  deserving  of  notice  than  many  of  those  who  arc 
particularised  in  this  survey*  I  merely  observe,  <•«  /ww- 
sant^  that  they  are  not  omitted  from  any  idea  of  their  in- 
ff-rinrity  of  merit,  but  because  they  do  not  occur  to  my 
recollection. 

•  The  progress  or  decline  of  religion  must  not  be  ne- 
glected in  a  sketch  of  society,  of  which  it  is  a  strong 
cement.  .  The  -luxurious  and  dissipated  habits  of  the 
higher  clergy,  aijd  a  decay  of  piety  among  the  inf<?rior 
eccltjsiastirs,  were  ver)' observable  before  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVL,^whose  religtous  spirit  ff^elingly  lamented 
this   degeneracy.     That  prince   was  requested   by  the 
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clergy,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  m 
general  assembly,  to  take  measures  for  the  repression  of 
infidelity,  and  also  to  discountenance  the  protestants, 
who,  presuming  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  court,  as- 
serted their  claims  to  that  freedom  of  worship  and  prac<* 
tice  which  the  existing  laws  denied  them,  and  encroached 
on  the  rights  of  the  catholic  church.  However  depraved 
and  immoral  were  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  licentiousness  of 
the  disciples  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists,  whose 
efforts  threatened  the  establishment  with  danger;  but 
their  intolerant  spirit  toward  the  protestants  had  a  less 
jusfifiahle  foundation.  The  king  gave  them  a  fevorable 
answer  ;  but  he  was  less  pleased  with  the  latter  than  with 
the  former  part  of  their  remonstrance.  The  infidel  and 
democratic  philosophy  continued  to  gain  ground ;  and  the 
protestants  were  not  so  discouraged,  as  to  wave  their  pre- 
tensions. They  at  length,  in  the  year  1787,  obtained  what 
they  deemed  their  rights. 

The  revolutionists  made  ajiriolent  attack  upon  the  cle- 
rical fabric.  The  supporters  of  the  former  system  were 
persecCited :  constitutional  prelates  and  priests  were 
appointed,  with  reduced  stipends ;  aiid,  at  one  time, 
religion  was  so  neglected,  that  the  goddess  of  n:ason 
seemed  to  supersede  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Tht 
church  revived  in  the  sequel ;  and,  while  all  sects  were* 
tolerat  d,  the  catholic  system  was  re-establised.  The 
executive  directory  permitted  a  council  to  be  holden  at 
Paris  in  1797;  and  various  decrees  and  regulations  were 
promulgated  for  the  sctdement  of  the  church*  Bonaparte, 
to  whom  all  religions  were  equally  acceptable  if  they  did 
not  obstruct  his  ambition,  confirmed  the  restoration  of^ 
Catholicism. 

.  The  study  of  politics  and  oratory  flourished  during  the 
revolutionary  agitations ;  but  the  fine  arts  and  the  abs- 
tract and  sublime  sciences  were   repressed,  and  naf* 
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rowed  in  thek  range*     Philosophers  and  mists  were  ex- 
posed to  obloquy  and  persecution ;  and  no  other  merit 
was  regarded  than  that  which  was  connected  with  party. 
An  enlightemrd  astronomer  was  sacrificed  in  the  person 
of  Bailly :  an  excellent  chemist  suffered  in  the  form  of 
Lavoisier:    the    acute    metaphysician   Condorcet    com- 
mitted suicide  *to  avoid  the  gutUotine ;  and  other  diatia* 
guishcd  men  were  prematurely  driven  from  the  worid* 
But«  when  the  terrific  reign  of  Robespierre  was  closed, 
the  arts  and  sciences  seemed  to  revive.     Even  die  san- 
guinary David,  who  drservtd  death  as  a  promoter  of  the 
atrocities  of  that  tyrant,  escaped  proscription.  His  genius 
as  an  artist  overpowered  the  odium  to  which  his  guilt  had 
exposed  him.     The  Junius  Brutus  of  this  painter  is  a 
piece  of  great  merit ;  and  equal  praise  is  due  to  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii.    The 
composition  and  coloring  are  good,  the  expressaoQ  admi- 
rable, and  the  effect  impressive. 

The  establishment  of  the  national  institute  tended  to 
give  fresh  vigor  to  science ;  and  the  number  of  valuable 
pictures,  statues,  monuments,  and  other  productkoDS  of 
art,  collected  in  conquered  countries,  and  accumulated 
in  public  repositories,  stimulated  the  talents  and  exer- 
tions of  the  French.  La-Place,  La-Lande,  and  Mechain 
now  applied,  with  renovated  aeal,  to  the  study  of  the  ce- 
lestial system :  La-Croix  explored  the  profundities  of  ma- 
thematics :  La-Metherie  dived  into  the  arcana  of  geology; 
and  Gosselin  rivaled  d*AnviUe  in  geographical  koowkge. 
De-Lille  gratified  readers  of  taste  witH  his  elegant  poems; 
and,  while  Segur  and  other  historic  writers  gave  lumin- 
ous displays  of  extraordinary  incidents,  Madame  Sta^» 
Mademoiselle  Cottin,  and  numerous  novelists  of  both 
sexes,  amused  the  public  with  the  effusions  of  sentiment 
and  passion* 

%  Dftughter  of  Necker. 
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Id  the  enlightened  period  whieh  I  am  now  considering^ 
GreAt-Briui|>  may  be  aaid  to  have  exhibited  n  splendid 
galavyt  airetming  with  varied  ki&tre  through  the  hernia* 
phere  of  science  mi  learning.  Almost  every  branch  of 
oAtura)  phik»iophy  and  of  mechanic  art,  and  various  branch- 
es also  of  elegant  literature  and  refined  erudition,  have  been 
iviproy ed  by  the  j  udgment  and  taste  of  our  countrymen.  A 
9»iaQte  display  would  be  unnecessary  ;  a  curaory  survey  is 
aofficient  for  «sy  purpose. 

It  may  seem  ineooeistent  to  commence  the  displfty  of 
JBritish  oierit  mi  excellence  with  the  oiention  of  a  native 
cif  Bourdeaux  s  but  Dr.  Black,,  though  bom  in  France, 
was  of  British  extraction,  and  studied  and  flourished  in 
tbia  island.  His  discoveries  in  chemistry  difitised  his 
iame  over  Europe.  Ht  aacertained  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  species  of  air,  which  he  named  from  it's  appear^ 
3ng  in  diflferent  bodies  in  a  fixed  state.  Ii  was  afterwards 
proved  chat  this  was  an  acid ;  and,  being  formed  of  carbon 
l^ited  witb  oxygen,  it  was  denominated  the  carbonic  acid. 
]>r.  Black  also  taught  that  doctrine  of  heat  which  is  now 
ge»eraUy  admitted  ;  and  he  threw  light  upon  other  cbe- 
oaici^l  and  plulosophical  (^rations.  Mr.  Cavendish  added 
inflammable  hydrogenous  air  to  the  discoveries  of  his 
fritiDd ;  ascertained  the  compositipn  of  water ;  and,  by 
these  and  other  inquiries,  cleared  many  disputed  points  in 
chemistry.  I>r.  Priestley  warmly  contended  for  Uie  de-^ 
eliding  doctrine  of  phlotgiston  ;  maoifeating,  in  this  pointy 
leas  than  bis  usual aculeness.  B.  the  discovery  of  oxygen^ 
this  indefatigable  philosopher  led  to  a  better  knowlege  of 
the  component  parts  of  common  air.  He  also  improved 
our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  light,  illustrated  the  pfutncmena 
of  electricity,  analysed  acids  and  alkalies,  and  threw  light 
upoiB  vegetable  physiology.  His  political  opinions  t  xposing 
him  to  obloquy  and  persecution,  he  retired  from  Gi^at* 
Britain  to  North- America,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  president  Jefferson.     Kirwan  studied  the  she- 

2  F 
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mical  philosophy  with  extraordinary  zeal ;  and  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  best  of  our  geologists  and  mineralogists. 
Whitehurst,  an  ingenious  speculator,  framed  a  new  theory 
of  the  earth :  Dr.  Hutton  also  inquired,  but  in  a  less  scien- 
tific manner  than  did  Kirwan,  into  the  origtoal  fornokation 
and  progressive  structure  of  the  globe* 

Astronomv  was  cultivated  by  Maskelyiie  with  an  ability 
which  rendered  him  a  worthy  successor  of  Bradley :  but 
Herschel,  who  is  of  German  birth,  has  distiaguished  him- 
self in  this  country  beyond  all  our  native  astrooomtrs. 
He  has  extended  the  p.  wer  of  telescopes^  discoirered  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  examined  the  fixed  surs  with  peculiar 
success,  and  added  thousands  of  stars  to  the  number  pre- 
viously known.  Sir  Henry  Englefield  has  added  to  our 
knowlege  of  comets  and  their  orbits  ;  and  Mr.  Vince,  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  has  ilios- 
tmted  the  astronomic  science. 

Count  Rum  ford  may  here  be  introduced  as  an  acute 
philosopher,  and  as  the  founder  of  a  society  calcolatcd  to 
^  difi'use  the  knowlege  and  facilitate  the  inuoduction  of 
new  and  useful  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements, 
and  teach,  by  regular  courses  of  philosophical  lectures  and 
experiments,  the  application  of  new  discoveries  in  science 
to  the  improvements  of  arts  and  manufactures.''  The 
object  was,  in  fact,  the  adaptation  of  philosophy  to  the 
purposes  of  general  utility,  and  a  facilitation  of  the  means 
of  procuring  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  patronised  the  scheme ;  and  subscriptions 
for  it's  accomplishment  were  easily  collected.  A  charter 
was  granted,  in  1800,  for  a  society  of  this  nature;  and  it 
was  denominated  the  Royal  Institution.  The  London 
Institution  followed ;  and  the  subscriptions  for  this,  and 
other  societies  of  a  similar  kind,  were  quickly  completed, 
A  board  of  agriculture  had  been  long  before  instituted^ ; 

2  In  the  year  1793. 
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anr*  natu  al  history  was  promoted,  in  1802,  by  the  erection 
o^  the  Linnsean  Society  i  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  is  one  of  the 
roost  distinguished  membrrs. 

Theologx  boasted  of  able  professors.  The  prelate 
Warhurton  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind  and  considerable 
learning :  Hurd  was  a  more  elegant  scholar.  ishop 
Watsr.nf  besides  being  an  adept  in  chemistr)',  came  for- 
ward as  a  defender  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was  edu<> 
cated.  Dr.  P^tlcy  was  an  acute  (but  occasionally  latitu- 
dinarian)  moralist,  and  an  able  advocate  of  Christianity. 
His  works  are  highly  popular.  The  last  two  bishops  of 
London  (Lowth  and  Porteus)  possessed  literary  ability. 
One  reformed  the  language  of  his  country,  and  happily 
appreciated  the  beauties  of  Hebrew  poetry :  the  other 
prelate  interested  well-disposed  readers  by  his  pleasing 
and  judicious  sermons.  But  the  discourses  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  a  Scotish  professor,  met  with  more  general  accept- 
ance than  those  of  English  divines.  They  are  elegant, 
ratht  r  than  energetic,  and  rational  without  being  profound. 
Bishop  Horsly  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  a  formi- 
dable champion  both  of  religious  and  political  orthodoxy. 

The  medical. science,  and  chirurgical  art,  were  in  some 
respects  better  understood  and  practised  than  in  former 
periods.  Dr.  Hunter  had  great  sagacity  and  judgment ; 
aod  his  brother  was  a  skilful  anatomist)  who  is  said  to 
have  discovered  the  absorbency  of  the  lymphatics;  a 
merit)  however,  which  was  claimed  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Monro.  Hiberdcn,  Pringlt,  Pitcairu,  and  Warren,  were 
ezperitnced  and  able  physicians.  Dr.  Currie  introduced 
the  cool  regimen  in  ft^vers.  Poit  and  Sharp,  the  one 
rough  and  severe,  the  other  mild  in  his  manners,  per- 
formed with  success  a  variety  of  difficult  operations,  and 
renderfd  dangerous  accidt  nts  less  fn^quently  fatal. 
Many  cminrnt  persons  have  more  recently  appeared  in 
these  departments.     Among  these  we  may  name  Pepys, 
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L»cham,  And  6lA>l6gtcm,  as  men  who  have  <*  lengthened 
life^  by  judicious  prescriptions,  and  Eaile^  Bliaard^  and 
Co'^per,  as  skilful  chirurgical  operators. 

Dr.  Edv^ard  Jeoner,  a  provincial  ph3rsiciaii,  who  was 
rewarded  by  the  parliament  as  a  benefiftctor  to  die  public, 
ciaiois  honorable  mention  for  having  discovered  Ait  ap- 
plicability of  the  cow-pock  to  the  gradual  exterminatioli 
of  the  small-pox.  The  vaccine  inoculation,  thus  recom- 
ntf^nded,  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  It  may  fail  as  a  preventive  in  one  out  of  a 
Aousand  cases ;  but,  even  \^hcrc  Ae  small-poz  may  have 
subsequendy  Appeared,  the  disease  has  been  vtry  slight, 
compared  with  what  it  usually  was  before  the  use  of 
Vaccinution. 

In  speaking  of  eminent  professors  of  the  healing  art, 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  theories  of 
Cullen)  Brown,  and  Darwin*  The  first  of  these  ingenious 
itocn,  following  iti  sbme  respects  the  system  of  Hoffman, 
a  subject  of  Prussia,  derogated  from  the  supposed  im- 
portance of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  referred  health 
and  disease  to  the  state  of  the  solid  moving  powers,  and 
represented  the  brain  as  the  chief  organ  that  influenced 
the  bodily  predicament,  not  only  in  fevers  but  in  other 
disorders.  Brown  founded  his  system  on  the  principle  of 
excitability,  and  considered  diseases  as  arising  from  an 
excess  or  deficiency  of  that  excitement  which  was  produ- 
cible by  the  air,  the  blood,  heat,  and  particular  kinds  of 
aliment,  or  by  passion  and  muscular  motion.  Td  allay 
the  fomer  species  of  indisposition,  he  recommended  such 
medicines  as  would  lower  the  tone,  and  stimulants  for  the 
latter.  Darwin  had  recourse  to  sensorial  power  for  an 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  divided  that 
power  imo  irritation,  sensation,  volition,  and  association. 
He  borrowed  both  from  Brown  and  Cullen,  and  added« 
from  his  own  brain,  fanciful  hintS|  position^,  and  eonclu- 
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sions.  By  his  doctrine,  man  seems  to  be  rendered  r  me^ 
chanical  agtm,  impressed  wlthfcelings  rather  tlian  endoir^ 
ed  with  reason. 

In  various  branches  of  literature^  a  rtch  harvest  wa^ 
afforded  to  the  studious  part  of  the  community.      Burke 
philosophically  analysed  the  sublime  and  beautiful  i  some*- 
times  condescended  to  record,  in  a  periodical  work,  tht 
events  of  his' own  time  ;  and  endeavoured  to  promote  a 
v^»r  by  the  severity  of  his  strictures  on  the  French  revo- 
lution*    He  stooped  to  accept  a  pension  from  the  handa 
of  a  minisn^f  whom  he  had  for  many  years  reproached 
and  n  Viled  for  his  public  conduct.    Gibbon  wrote  a  fiorid 
histoid  of  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  government,  in 
which  he  evinced  acuteness  and  learning,  but  exposed 
himself,  by  his  insinuations  against  Christianity,  to  the 
censures  of  divines*     Dr.  Gillies  produced  a  history  of 
Greece  which  will  long  be  read  with  pleasure!    Fei^uson 
ably  narrated  the  affairs  of  the   Roman  republic ;   and 
Gilbert  Stuart  illustrated  a  remarkable  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland.     Lord  Lyttleton  trod  the  historic  field 
with  manly  grace :  and  the  inquiries  of  Dalrymple  and 
Macpherson  threw  light  on  some  important  reigns  in  our 
annals :  but  a  masterly  continuation  of   Hume  is  yet  a 
desideratum*      Dr.  Johnso/ii  preferred  biography  to  ge- 
neral history ;  and  his  lives  of  the  poets  are  in  high  esti- 
mation.    Mis  dictionary  transcended  the  merits  of  former 
works  of  the  kind ;  and  his  Rambler  fixed  his  reputation. 
Lord  Monboddo  (as  Burnet  the  Scotish  judge  was  by 
courtesy  called)    was  a  learned  writer ;   but  his  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  of  man  and  society  did  not  procure 
him  the  lame  of  judicious  rationality.      His  countrymen, 
Adatti  Smith  and  Home  (or  lord  Karnes),  left  memorials 
of  their  abilities,  that  promise  to  be  more  permanent  than 
his   eccentric  effusions :  the  one  examined,  with  a  philo- 
sophical eye,  the  weakh  of  nations,  and  traced  their  pro- 
gress through  every  stage  of  society ;  the  other  developed 
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the  principles  of  t^ste  and  criticism,  Harris,  the  father 
of  lord  Malraesbury  the  negotiator,  analysed  grammar  by 
the  ru'es  of  logic,  but  was  not  so  well  acquatntttd  with  the 
.  philosophy  of  language  as  Home  Tooke.  Beattie  was 
a  good  critic,  morafist,  and  poet.  BUckstone  concen- 
trate^ i  the  laws  of  his  country  in  an  elegant  connpendium ; 
and  sir  Willinm  Jones  was  not  only  an  able  writer  on  the 
subject  of  the  law,  but  a  profound  orientalist  and  a  ge- 
neral scholar.  Professor  W:iite,  without  visiting  any 
eastern  country,  was,  at  an  e;irly  age,  conversant  in  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  tongues ;  and  his  sermons,  elevadng 
Christianity  above  the  religion  of  the  Moslems,  contri- 
buted, by  the  admiration  which  they  excited,  to  procure 
him  a  station  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church'. 

No  poet  of  our  time  can  justly  be  pronounced  equal  to 
Pope.  The  critic  who  u  idervalued  that  admired  author 
was  himself  a  writer  of  pleasing  verse,  but  did  not  ascend 
the  heights  of  Parnassus :  I  moan  Dr.  Joseph  Wanon. 
His  briither,  the  historian  of  poetry,  was  a  respectable 
and  laureated  bard.  Cowper^s  Task  displays  an  interest- 
ing simplicity,  not  always  destitute  of  strength.  His  bio- 
grapher Hay)ey  has  produced  both  vapid  verse  and  vigor- 
ous poetry.  The  efiFusions  of  Burns  arc  natural  and  im- 
pressive, and  make  thrir  way  to  the  heart.  Bloomfield, 
the  untaught  bard,  treads  firnrily  in  the  steps  of  Gold- 
smith. Soiithey's  Joan  of  Arc  reflects  credit  on  his 
genius  ;  and  the  veteran  Cumberland  has  not  disgraced 
either  himself  or  the  nation  by.  the  sacred  poem  of 
Calvary. 

The  genius  of  Chatterton  shone  like  a  meteor— it  ap- 
peared, and  quickly  passed  away.  His  forgeries  under 
the  nafne  of  Rowley  deceived  the  erudite  Jacob  Bryant, 
but  were  detected  by   Tyrwhit    and    Thomas  Wanon. 


3  He  was  assisted  in  the  compositien  of  these  discourses  by  Mr.  Bad- 
cocky  a  learned  dissenter. 
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Horace  Walpole  had  perhaps  an  opportunity  of  saving 
the  unfortunate  youth  from  sutcide  :  but  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently liberal  to  be  a  patron  of  genius. 

In  the  comic  drama,  Sheridan  must  be  mentioned  as 
pre-eminent*  His  School  for  Scandal  is  the  best  of  mo- 
dem comedies^  if  we  remove  from  our  constderatioo  some 
obliquities  tn  point  of  moral.  His  Duenna  is  a  lively  and 
pleasing  opera :  in  his  Rivals  are  some  well-drawn  cha- 
racters: his  Pizarro,  though  a  piece  of  patch-work*  is 
striking  in  the  representation :  and  his  Critic  is  an  admi- 
rable satire  on  bombastic  unnatural  tragedies  and  ordinary 
authorship.  General  fiurgoyne  was  also  a  votary  of  the 
comic  muse,  and  produced  the  Heiress*  an  elegant  and 
welUwritten  piece.  The  comedies  of  Reynolds  and 
CKeeffe  are  entertaining,  but  too  faicical :  sora£  of 
Morton's  phys  are  more  interesting.  The  younger  Col* 
man  excels  these  three  writt  rs,  but  sometimes  adopts  their 
ribaldry.  Mis.  Cowley  is  also  entitled  to  notice  for  her 
lively  comedies :  but  those  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  are  more  na- 
tural, and  leave^  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  or  the  read- 
er,  a  stronger  impression.  Miss  BaiUie's  plays  display 
genius,  taste,  and  feeling. 

The  British  Roscius,  Garrick,  was  succeeded  by  Hen- 
derson, who,  like  Le  Kain,  overcame,  or  at  least  dimi- 
nished, by  art  and  study,  the  disadvantages  of  nature,  and 
became  an  able  personator  of  different  characters.  He 
sertainly  was  not  equal  to  Garriik  ;  but  he  shone  in  some 
characters  which  his  predecessor  did  not  attempt,  par- 
ticularly that  of  FalstofT.  Kemble  followed  him,  and,  by 
gradual  improvement,  surpassed  his  contemporaries  as 
a  tragedian  ;  not,  however,  without  sometimes  overstep- 
ping the  modesty  of  nature  and  violating  the  rules  of 
propriety.  The  admirable  talents  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Sitidons,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  tragedy, 
whuh  had  for  some  years  d  dined.  That  taste  seemed 
to  give  wa),  iu  the  sequel,  to  an  iudination  for  humorous 
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X  Qomedies,  spkodid  ialkis^   «ad  ladisrottf  p^nfiowqaes. 
V Allegro  triumphed  over  U  Pen^eieoM* 

In  easy  humour,  and  Batumi  actiag,  £d«ifi  c:(pelkd ; 
and  the  younger  Baoais^r  pkaasd*  uml  atiU  f^aaa^i  lo  a 
greater  variety  of  comic  charactera*  Mri*  AbiogloQ  and 
Mi«8  Farren  (now  countett  of  Dei  by)  we»i:>  4ilHiii9ii8)ipd 
io  genteel  comedy^  and  Mrs.  Jordan  figun^d  m  ^  aceaee 
of  undiflguiaad  nature* 

The  novttliiits  who  auccseded  RichardaoB  pnodacadfew 
works  of  merit,  heforo  Miss  Bui»sy  (now  caadame  d^'Lr- 
May)  arose,  whose  oovcIb,  without  the  eoaneac^  (^ 
Fielding  or  the  circunastaotaalify  of  the  author  of  Gfudi- 
aon,  are  both  amusing  and  inteneating.  Charlotte  South 
wrote  with  elegance  and  feeling.  The  produrtions  of 
Mrs.  Raddifie  are  romandc  widioot  extravajgance,  and 
display  an  elevation  of  character  and  sentvneat^  Muaaan 
nature  is  well  depicted  by  Dr.  Moore,  whose  Qoyela  of 
Zcluco  and  Edward  may  be  r^ad  with  interest,  while 
his  views  of  society  and  manaeiB  in  different  countjifts 
asRUse  and  instruct  by  a  display  of  real  life,.  The  pro- 
gres^s  and  ^fations  of  love  are  not  ill  repn^sc^atf^d  by  Miss 
Lee  and  her  sister ;  and  Mrs.  W^  combines  sound  mo* 
rali^  with  pleasing  narration* 

During  the  presidency  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  over  the 
Academy  of  Arts  founded  by  his  present  majesty,  some 
able  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  graced  die  losti- 
tutioe*  Hvese  were  noticed,  as  weU  «^  the  new  preudent 
Mr.  West  on  a  former  occasion*  It  may  now  he  .-ob- 
served, that  Wright  was  a  good  landscape-painter,  and 
particularly  excelled  in  tlie  representattpn  of  fire  :  Gains- 
boi^ough  and  Morland  delineated  scenes  of  rural  nature 
with  abili^  t  Opie,  a  self-taught  genius,  produced  some 
interesting  pieces  :  Hamilton  depicted  the  female  figure 
with  elegance ;  Mortimer  and  Barry  had  a  spirited  pencil. 
Laurence  excels  in  portraits  i  Smirke  in  scenes  of  hoaaor ; 
Westell  in  landscape ;  FiaaMnan  and  WestmjMxitt  have 
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glreat  tneril  a«  8cii^»toi9 ;  BAtikaalso  dtwrvie%  praise  in  the 
aftme  bnmth  of  art ;  and  Mrs.  Daner  unites  grace  with 
strength  in  her  statues  and  groopes* 

White'  arts  and  learning  were  thns  securely  cuhivated, 
Godwin^  Holcroft,  and  otlier  writers,  endear  oured  to  pro- 
pagate a  spirit  of  democradc  reform  i  but  they  did  not 
make  «  great  nnmber  of  proselytes.  They  were  hostile 
to  almost  every  existing  institution,  and  not  only  censured 
(TOSS  abuses^  but  seemed  disposed  to  root  up  the  wheat 
with  the  tares.  They  strongly  declaimed  against  war ;  but 
diere  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  even  if  their  form  of 
government  had  been  adopted,  Mars  and  Bellona  would 
adl!  find  votaries  among  the  directors  of  the  administra* 
tiom  The  world,  I  fear,  will  never  be  governed  by  true 
wisdom  or  real  humanity.  Ambition,  folly,  passion,  pre* 
judice,  and  want  of  principle,  wiU  perhaps  ever  prevail 
among  the  rulers  of  nations.  The  idea  of  gradual  perfec- 
tibility is  pleasing  to  the  imagination  ;  but  no  one  can  con« 
fidendy  predict  that  it  will  at  any  time  be  realised. 

The  votaries  of  reform  were  more  num^rrous  among 
aectaries,  than  in  the  established  church  ;  for  those  who 
are  disgusted  with  the  prevailing  religion,  are  not  likely 
to  be  perfectly  pleased  with  the  ordinary  or  settled  go* 
vernment  of  Ae  country.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
middle  class  of  the  community  seemed  to  deprecate  all  at- 
tempts at  reform,  apprehending  that  it  might  lead  to  tht 
triumph  of  the  rabble,  or  of  ambitious  and  unprincq>led 
demagogues. 

Religion,  as  well  as  politics,  occasioned  various  contro- 
versies. The  Confessional  of  archdeacon  Blackbume 
produced  many  replies,  some  acrimonious,  others  tern-* 
penite.  The  object  of  that  work  was  to  prove  that  doc- 
trind  subscription  was  an  unjusrifiable  tie  upon  the  con- 
science. A  contest  also  arose,  partly  religious  and  partly 
philosophical,  on  the  prevalence  of  free-will  as  opposed 
to  necessity.     The  former  doctrine  was  more  strongly 

3  G 
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supported  than  the  ktter  s  and  it  appears  to  be  oiere  ra- 
tionaU  Another  conjcrov^iray  relatiM  ^  the  pfcfcreoce  of 
'  public  worship  to  private  prayer. .  Th«^  prevailing  prac- 
tice was  more,  plausibly  deltnded  ,tbaa  the  o|her  mode 
was  urged. 

Rrligion,  in  Gre'it* Britain,  was  less  fervent  amoag  the 
ineinbers  of  th^  jt;stablished  church  than  it  bad  formerly 
been.  A  lukewarooness  and  iQdifft;rtince  prevailed  among 
the  laity  ;  and  a  fft^t  proportion  of  the  clergy  aeeowd  to 
perform  their  ordinary  duties  with  apuiby,  as  if  they  had 
religion  in  their  mouths  only,  and  not  in  their  hearts. 
This  want  of  zeal  tended  to  swell  the  number  of  sectaries, 
whose  apparent  earnestness  induced  the  people  to  bdirve 
that  they  were  more  impressed  with  piety  and  devotion 
than  the  orthodox  ministers.  The  methodists,  in  parti- 
cular, took  advantage  of  the  coolness  of  the  deigy;  and 
a  rapid  multiplicattoo  of  the  votaries  of  grace  and  the  de« 
predators  of  good  works  took  place  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  other  words,  erroneous  doctrines,  and  pretended 
sancMty,  ii^ured  the  interests  of  rational  religion  and 
sound  morality. 

The  preabytertans  maintained  their  g^und  in  point  of 
influeiKe,  and  continued  to  be  a  more  respectable  body 
than  the  method ists.  They  gradually  became  less  rigid 
thtm  they  were  in  the  last  reign,  and  less  hostile  to  public 
amusements  or  diversions.  The  society  of  Jriends^  or 
quakers,  also  relaxed  in  their  strictness  and  formality. 
The  catholics  lived  in  a  more  social  manner  with  the  pro- 
testants,  in  a  great  measure  shook  oiF  their  bigotry,  and 
were  less  devoted  to  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

In  the  United  Provinces,  the  government  tolerated 
every  sect,  as  both  humanity  and  reason  demand;  re- 
moved some  restraints  which  seemed  to  have  been  unne- 
cessarily imposed  upon  liberty;  and,  niore  studiously 
than  before,  promoted  the  g«  neral  welfare.  Tradti 
though  it  declined,  was  stiil  the  great  object  of  concern : 
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but  the  ifhprovemem  of  the  mind  was  tiot  whoHv  ne* 
greeted*  Some  men  of  science  and  literary  tnte^ct 
arose  during  the  8W»y  of  the  late  stadt-holder,  and  also 
while  the  French  domineered  over  the  Bataviau  republics 
Natural  philosophy  was  cultivated  by  Van  Marum  and 
others :  Nieuwland  was  a  respectable  mathematician  ;  and 
a  recollection  of  the  fame  of'  Boeriiaave,  as  woll  as  a  re* 
gard  for  the  health  of  the  people,  produced  an  attentive 
studv  of  anatomy  and  medicine.  Even  poetrv  had  it's 
votaries  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  HoHand  :  Feith  and 
Hceufft  courted  tbe  muse  with  sufficient  zeal  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Swiss  repubhc  being  much  less  attached  to  com- 
merce than  that  of  Holland,  it^s  fame  was  greater  in  8ci«> 
ence.  Among  the  luminaries  of  the  cantons,'  Eulrr  was 
highly  distinguished.  He  resided  for  the  most  part  te 
Russia  ;  but  his  labors  and  discoveries  benefited  all  -EllV 
rope.  He  plausibly  accounted  for  the  ^tides  of  the  seff^ 
improved  the  construction  of  ships,  contributed  to  *tlie 
perfection  of  the  integral  cafkukis,  and  resolved  a  vwaty 
of  problems  in  geometry,  physfcs*  and  astronomy. -  The 
philosophers  de  Saussure  and  dc  Luc  (for  Genevans  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  Swiss)  were  respectable  geolo* 
psts ;  and  they  also  investigated  with  success  the  nature 
and  variations  of  th«  atmosphere.  Bonnet  was  an  able 
natur.ilist  and  experimental  philosopher*  Haller,  of 
Berne,  was  remarkable  for  his  general  kiiowlege,  and 
particularly  conversant  in  physiology.  By  his  doctrine 
of  the  irratibility  of  fibres,  independent  of  the  nerves, 
be  considerably  impro\*ed  medical  science ;  but  he  did 
not  fully  understand  the  theory  of  respiration  or  that  of 
digestion  (Priestley  explained  the  former,  and  Spaliinaani 
the  latter),  l^he  younger  Saussure  and  Senebier  m^f 
also  be  mentioned  among  the  Swiss  voturiea  of  st  ience* 
In  poetry  Haller  excelled  ;  and  Mallet  distinguished  him- 
self as  fta  histMian  and  amiqaaiy.- 
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arhiEigementf  he  in  I7ir4  o&red  to  the  world  a  more  ac« 
curate  aod  scientific  classification  fnun  external  characters. 
His  sTstecn  was  soon  adopted  not  only  in  Saxony,  bat  ia 
the  oiajority  of  the  German  states  :  and  it  was  also  favor- 
ably received  in  Great-Britain.  The  structure  of  the 
globe  being  diligently  examined  by  Werner,  he-sMy 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  rocks,  of  which  it  seems  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  composed,  andxonsiderably  improved 
die  science  of  geologv.  He  conjectared,  that  the  earth 
originally  existed  -in  a  state  of  solution,  and  was  entirely 
covered  by  the  ocean  ;  that  this  vast  volume  of  water  was 
in  the  sequel  greatly  diminished  ;  that  the  contents  of 
this  solution  were  chemically  precipitated,  so  as  to  form  a 
class  of  primitive  rocks  ;  that  other  rocks,  partly  of  che- 
mical formation,  and  partly  of  mechanical  deposition, 
followed,  during  the  transition  of  the  globe  into  a  habit- 
able state ;  tnat  different  species  of  rocks  were  formed 
while  the  water  was  settling  after  the  deluge ;  and  ^at 
alluvial  deposits  afterwards  arose  from  various  masses, 
worn  down  by  the  united  influence  of  air  and  water* 
This  theory  has  been  strongly  recommended  and  scienti- 
fically illustrated  by  Jameson,  a  Scotish  professor ;  and, 
although  it  is  not  unobjectionable  (for  it  is  not  a  subject 
that  can  admit  absolute  demonstration^  or  be  brought  to  a 
decision  uXiiversally  satisfactory),  it  gains  ground  among 
philosophical  observers. 

An  eminent  disciple  of  Werner  was  professor  L*eske, 
whose  celebrated  collection  of  minerals,  enlarged  by 
Kursten,  the  university  of  Dublin  purchased.  Other 
^lineralogists  of  Germany  strongly  supported  WeriKr's 
arrangements  J  and  that  of  Hauy,  the  French  investi- 
gator^  who  classified  minerals  according  to  their  crystalli- 
sation, did  not  supersede  it.  Kiaproth,  Margraaf,  and 
Raspe,  may  also  be  classed  among  'skilful  observers  of 
fossil  productions ;  and  baron  Born  (though  not  stricdy  a 
Germany  being  properly  a  TransylvaDian)  may  be  mention- 
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ed  as  an  improver  of  the  miiKralogic  8cience»  and  of  the 
art   of  metullurgy. 

Ingt^nhousZf  the  physician,  and  von  Humboldt,  applied 
ivith  success  to  chemistry  and  botany  :  Gartner  was  par-  . 
ticularly  conversant  in  the   latter   science  :   Blumenbach 
was  aft  able  naturalist :  Bode,  Eurchhardt,  and  von  Zacb» 
distinguished  themselves  as  astronomers. 

The  philosophy  of  the  metaphysician  Kant  must  not 
pass  without  notice.  He  ascribes  to  man  a  sensitive  fa- 
culty, or  theoretical  reason,  enabling  him  to  form  percep- 
tions of  space  and  time  ;  practical  reason,  or  judgment  ^ 
and  rational  faith.  On  these  points  the  Prussian  professor 
and  his  disciples  have  poured  forth  a  series  or  rather  a 
variety  of  jargon*  obscuring  a  doubtful  subject  on  pre- 
tence of  removing  it's  difficulties.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart 
is  a  preferable  metaphysician  :  yet  many  readers  may 
plausibly  assail  his  speculations,  and  a  much  greater 
number  perhaps,  cannot  comprehend  their  precise 
import. 

In  the  belks  lettres  the  Germans  excelled  during  this 
period.     Besides  Klopstock,  whom  some  of  his  admirers 
have    panegyrised  as  die  Milton  of   Germany ,    Gellert, 
Gleim,  Wieland,  and  Voss,    shone    as    poets:    Schiller, 
Goethe^  and  Lessing»   distinguished  themselves  in  tragic 
composition:  the  two  last  also  courted  the  comic  muse 
with  success :  Kotzebue  produced  plays,  novels,  and  ac- 
counts of  travels,  with  a  rapid  pen  \  Augustus  La-Fon* 
taine  was  his  rival  in  the   second  of  these  branches  of 
writing,  and  was  less  inattentive  to  moral  purity  than  were 
many    of   his    countrymen.      Reiske,    Erncsti,    Heyne, 
Wolff,  Ruhnken,    Brunck,    and    a    numerous    body    of 
scholars,    illustrated    the    classics    by    critical   sagacity, 
and  displayed  multifarious  erudition.     Schmidt,  Muller, 
Schiller,  and  others,  appeared  with  honor  in  the  historic 
walk :    Herder,    in  criticism  and    miscellaneous  compo- 
sition, polished   his  native  language,  and  interested  the 
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{Niblic  $  •od  Mendftbohn  obtauMd  ilie  honor  of  beiag 
styled  the  Plato  of  Gennany  ;  an  appeUatioii  which  has 
al90  been  conferred  on  Herder.  Lichtenberg  is  caOed, 
by  Mattbisson,  the  most  witty  of  the  German  writers  ; 
and  his  extraordihary  extent  of  knowlege  is  mentioaed 
widi  admiration  by  the  same  critic,  who  thinks  dial  only* 
Leasing  excelled  him  in  an  union  of  wit  and  taste  with 
multiferious  attainments.  ZimDiermann«  of  Hanover^ 
was  an  able  physiciati,  a  worthy  man,  and  an  esteemed 
writer.  Meiners  improved  Gibbon's  histoxy  by  a  regular 
survey  of  the  progressive  manners,  arts,  and  institutioa 
of  the  Romans ;  and  he  exercised  his  pen  with  skiQ  in 
varied  composition. 

Sweden  sdso  was  not  undistinguished  in  sdencc.  In 
consequence  of  the  su^^gestions  of  Limueus,  WaUeriua 
endeavoured  to  regulate  and  classify  the  mioersl  kingdom. 
Cronstedt  more  accurately  performed  the  same  task.  Sir 
Torbem  Bergman  was  still  more  £amed  as  a  mineralogist. 
He  united  experimental  analysis  with  mathematical  rea- 
soning, and  became  a  very  able  chemist.  Scheele  was  an 
apothecary  ;  but  he  soared  above  the  orbit  c(  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  perhaps  the  greatest  chemical  phUcMopher 
of  the  age  in  which  he^  lived.  New  acids,  airs,  ekrths, 
and  minerals,  were  discovered  by  his  sagacity  :  liy  him 
the  art  of  analysis  was  improved,  and  the  boundaries  of 
useful  knowlege  were  greatly  extended.  Thunberg, 
Sparrmao,  Konig,  and  Rets,  excelled  as  naturalists; 
Menanderhielm  and  Wargentin  shone  as  astronomers. 
Lagerbring  wrote  history  with  ability  ;  the  count  dc 
Creuta  was  a  good  poet ;  and  Gustavus  III.  produced 
comedies  not  destitute  of  merit.  In  the  pictorial  art,  no 
men  of  great  eminence  appeared ;  but,  in  sculpture,  a 
pupil  of  Archeveque,  the  French  statuary,  soared  above 
all  his  contemporaries  in  the  north.  I  mean  Serget, 
whose  statues  of  Gustavus  and  his  son,  figure  of  Venus, 
and  representation  of  Psyche  imploring  pardon  of  Cupid 
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for  having  attempted  to  murder  htm,  are  jiiady  admired 
for  spirit,  precision,  and  grace*  Gustavas  was  a  patron 
of  the  fine  arts  and  of  polite  literature  ;  and  he  founded 
an  academy,  in  1786,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Swedish 
language,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 

From  the  Swedes  to  a  nation  of  the  same  origin  the 
transittoQ  is  easy.  The  mutual  animosit}'  between  them 
;md  the  Danes,  neither  that  consideration  nor  any  other 
circumstances  have  wholly  extinguished  :  but  it  declines 
in  keenness  and  asperity.  It  is  yet  cherished,  but  less 
strongly,  by  the  vivacity  of  one  nation  and  the  phlegm  of 
the  other.  Gustavus  III.  encouraged  the  social  turn  c^ 
his  subjects,  by  mingling  with  their  parties  of  entertain- 
ment ;  anci  his  court  was  less  dull  than  that  of  Copen* 
hagen.  His  government,  however,  tended  to  repress  that 
Energy  of  character  which  the  Swedes  had  displayed 
while  the  states  of  the  realm  were  in  full  power,  and 
which  had  given  them  a  superiority  over  the  humbled 
Danes.  Both  courts  encouraged  industry :  but  th^  Danes, 
having  a  better  soil  and  climate,  and  being  more  assisted 
byforetgners,  who  received  greater  encouragement  among 
them  than  in  Sweden,  prospered  more  than  their  neigh- 
bours in  agriculture  and  various  manufactures.  For  the 
encouragement  of  those  pursuitSi  a  society  was  instituted 
at  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1769,  agreeing  in  its  plan  with 
that  of  London.  When  the  prince-royal  began  to  act  as 
regent,  he  particularly  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  and  also  promoted  general  improvement.  Under 
his  sway,  Bugge  and  Wurbieg  cultivated  mathematics 
and  astronomy ;  Fabricius  applied  himself  to  zoology, 
Vahl  to  botany ;  Suhm,  Guldbf^rg,  and  Egger,  attended 
to  the  claims  of  history ;  Ewald  and  Baggesen  courted 
the  muses ;  Wamsted  and  Kosenstand,  without  equaling 
their  predecessor  Holberg,  gratified  the  prevailing  taste 
of  their  countrymen  for  the  drama ;  and  Abelguard  and 
'  Hoyct  were  interesting  painters. 

3H 
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Not  only  the  eiForto  of  Peter  the  Greatto  civilise  the 
Russians  had  rather  a  partial  than  a  general  effect,  bat 
the  less  precipitate  endeavours  of  the  second  Catharine 
were  not  altogether  so  successful  as  she  wished.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  remained  in  a  state  of  gross  igno- 
rance :  even  the  majority  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  illiterate 
and  uninformed :  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  number 
of  merchants  and  tradesmen  (about  the  year  1779)  could 
either  read  or  write* ;  and  many  of  the  gentry,  in  their 
manners,  exhibited  a  mixture  of  coarseness  and  refine- 
ment. If  the  government  had  been  free,  the  Russians 
would  have  been  sooner  civilised. 

Their  religion,  as  it  was  practised,  seemed  to  be  a  mass 
of  superstitious  ceremonies  and  observances.  The  ros- 
iotniksj  or  securies,  also  paid  a  greater  attention  to  form 
than  to  substance,  while  they  cQmplained  of  the  comip* 
tion  of  ancient  orthodoxy  by  the  modem  Greek  church. 
The  czarina  endeavoured,  but  with  little  effect,  to  remove 
the  pr^dices  in  favour  of  ceremonies.  Such  a  reform 
must  be  the  work  of  time. 

Under  the  sway  of  that  princess,  however,  many  of  the 
Russians  directed  their  attention  to  the  sciences,  and  cul- 
tivated mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  and  natural  his* 
tory,  with  seal  and  success.  Kotelnikoff,  Rumoffski,  Le- 
pekhin,Razumofiski,  and  Guldenstadt,  distinguished  them- 
selves among  these  votaries  of  science.  Pallas  may  here 
be  mentioned,  because  he  was  a  professor  in  the  academy 
of  Petersburg,  although  he  was  by  birth  a  subject  of  Prus- 
sia. His  labors  as  a  naturalist  procured  him  high  and  ex- 
tensive reputation.  Gmelin  was  also  a  German,  but  he 
flourished  under  the  czarina's  patronage. 

Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  improved 
in  the  same  reign.  A  society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
former  pursuit  was  instituted  in  1765  ;  and  many  young 

6  They  reckoned  (says  Mr.  Coxe)  by  keads  strunj^  ap^n  wires. 
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Russians  were  sent  to  England  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowlege  of  it.  Geography  and  statistics  were  also  stu- 
died with  eagerness  and  proficiency. 
-  The  composition  of  history  was  promoted  among  the 
Russians  by  the  zeal  of  professor  Mullen  Prince  Cher* 
batoff  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  historian :  Golikoff, 
Yt^laghin,  and  Turaanski,  also  excelled  in  that  branch  of 
litierature*  In  poetry,  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Lumonosoflf,  who  wrote  with  originality  and  spirit,  Sumo- 
rokoff  bore  away  the  palm.  The  latter  particularly 
shone  in  the  drama :  and  his  pieces  derived  additional 
recommendation  from  the  skill  of  Volkof,  the  Garrick  of 
Russia*  Kniseshnin  increased  the  stock  of  interesting 
plays  :  the  comedies  of  Van-Viesin  remind  the  reader  of 
Moliere.  Derschaven,  Kheraskoff,  and  Karamsin,  ar» 
pleasing  poets. 

The  painters  who  exercised  their  skill  in  Russia,  were 
chiefly  Germans :  but  KoslofF  and  Levitski  were  natives ; 
the  former  of  whom  excelled  in  historical  pieces,  the 
other  in  portraits.  In  sculpture  and  architecture,  IvanoflF 
and  Staroff  may  be  particularised  as  eminent;  but  they 
were  surpassed  by  French  and  Italian  residents.  In  in- 
strumental music,  the  Russians  were  not  unskilled ;  but 
they  did  not  shine  as  composers.  Mareach,  a  Bohemian, 
invented  for  them  a  peculiar  entertainment,  derived  from 
the  blowing  of  twenty  (sometimes  fifty)  horns,  of  regular- 
ly-varied size,  with  the  same  tone.  This  is  denominated 
the  Russian  hunting  music ;  and  complicated  airs  are  thus 
performed  with  an  accurac)'  which  would  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, and  with  impressive  and  interesting  eflfect. 

Poland  was  formerly  more  distinguished  by  general 
literature  than  by  science.  The  Latin  language,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  were  the  chief  objects  of  attention 
to  those  who  wished  to  be  instructed,  or  to  shine :  but, 
under  the  government  of  Stanislaus,  natural  philosophy 
was  cultivated  by  many  of  the  gentry  :   medicine  was 
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more  eagerly  studied  ;  and  science  was  rendered  subaer- 
vient  to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
czarina,  7h  those  parts  of  Poland  which  she  seized,  more 
strenuously  promoted  the  same  objects*  At  Kamiaiec 
she  endowed  a  college  for  the  study  of  various  sciencea, 
and  erected  schools  in  some  other  towns.  She  also  gave 
vigor  to  the  manufactures  which  had  been  already  intro- 
ducedv  particularly  those  of  lace,  silk,  and  velvet,  and 
brought  forward  new  branches  for  the  employment  of  her 
new  subjects'. 

The  manners  of  the  Turks  have  been  less  altered  in 
a  long  course  of  years  than  those  of  any  other  European 
nation.  They  are  still  nearly  the  same  ignorant,  pre- 
judiced, and  bigoted  race,  the  same  half-civilised  commu- 
nity, that  insulted  human  nature  under  the  sway  of  an 
Ibrahim  or  a  Morad.  Their  late  sultans  have  endeavour- 
ed to  introduce  among  them  some  of  the  arts  and  practices 
of  the  Christian  nations :  but  such  attempts  have  been  al- 
most nugatory  in  their  effects. 

Of  the  illiteracy  imputed  to  the  subjects  of  the  grand 
signer,  there  is  sufficient  proof:  but  it  is  not  so  general 
or  so  gross  as  it  has  been  represented.  To  all  the 
mosques  founded  by  different  sultans,  academies  are  an- 
nexed, in  some  of  which  a  great  number  of  students  are 
lodged  and  supported.  Before  the  conflagration  in  1782, 
the  great  schools  in  Constantinople  exceeded  five  him- 
dred  ;  and  those  in  which  only  reading  and  writing  (be- 
sides the  principles  of  religion)  were  taught,  were  reck- 
oned at  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five.  At 
<he  same  time,  thirteen  libraries  were  open  to  the  public 
in  that  capital.  The  books  which  they  contained  were 
not  printed ;  for  only  one  press  was  then  at  work,  and  few 
productions  issued  fropn  it. 

By  the  oppression  which  the  Greeks  suffer  under  the 

7  An^antissement  de  la  Pologne^  decrit  par  M.  Sirisa. 
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Turkish  swayvtbeir  genius  is  so  restrained,  that  their  fa- 
culties have  not  fair  play.  The  arts  which  signalised  an* 
cient  Greece  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state  among  the  mo- 
dem inhabitants,  who  might,  however,  imder  a  just  and 
enlightened  government,  be  soon  roused  to  emulation^ 
and  to  a  spirited  exercise  of  their  powers.  The  fine  forms 
of  ancient  sculpture  are  still  recognised  among  their  wo- 
men ;  and  both  sexes  have  a  greater  quickness  of  appre- 
hension than  the  Turks,  and  a  pleasing  vivacity  of  dispo- 
sition. They  are  represented  as  crafty,  faithless,  and  re- 
vengeful; but  these  bad  qualities  find  a  palliative  in  the 
tyranny  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Their  religion  is  de- 
graded by  idle  ceremonies  and  superstitious  practices, 
which  the  Romanists  cannot  fairly  reprehend,  but  which 
a  pro^e«ttant  writer  may  reasonably  censure. 
,  Italy,  less  degenerate  than  Greece,  and  less  enshved^ 
did  not  neglect  the  sciences  or  the  arts.  Beccaria  (not 
the  reformer  of  the  penal  system)  inquired  into  the  nature 
of  air  and  light,  and  acutely  investigated  the  electrical 
philosophy:  Volta  and  Valli  also  studied  this  branch, 
and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  it's  connexion  with  an 
influence  or  principle  discovered  by  Galvani,  who,  by 
the  use  of  metals,  had  produced  a  kind  of  action  in  dead 
animals.  Fontana  was  an  able  mathematician :  Spalan- 
aani  studied  the  physiology  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  was  a  sagacious  geologist:  Fabroni  cultivated 
mineralogy ;  Piassi  was  conversant  in  astronomy ;  and 
Vassalli  was  not  a  despicable  philosopher.  Boscovich, 
the  Ragusan,  who,  from  residing  chiefly  in  Italy,  may 
be  classed  among  the  scientific  ornaments  of  that  coun- 
try*, was  a  celebrated  mathematician,  and  an  advocate 
for  the  corpuscular  system,  referring  the  origin  of  the 
world  to  atoms  which  had  not  only  passive  laws  of  mo- 
tion, but  also  active  principles,  implanted  by  the  great 
author  of  nature. 

Poets,    historiaos,    and    artists,   at    the    sam*   time 
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flourished  in  Italy.  Battoni,  the  painter,  was  the  rival  of 
Mengs :  Tiepolo  and  Casanova  had  also  considerable  merit. 
Paesiello,  Cimarosa,  and  other  composers  of  elegant  mu* 
sic,  extended  their  fame  over  Europe :  but  there  are  many 
vrho  prefer  the  music  of  Gluck  the  German,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart  to  that  of  the  Italians. 

The  manners  of  the  Italians  may  b^  supposed  to  vary,  m 
consequence  of  the  number  of  different  govemmtocs.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  before  the  French 
revolution,  'were  the  most  social  people  in  Italy;  and 
they  still  bear  the  same  character.  The  Piedmontese 
were  bigoted,  but  cheerful  and  obliging  to  strangers. 
In  the  Genoese  state,  the  nobles  were  proud  and  igno- 
rant, insociaU  and  meanly  parsimonious  :  the  people  were 
deceitful  and  vindictive,  but  sober  and  industrious.  The 
Venetians  were  particularly  fond  of  amusement  and 
bulToonery ;  a  propensity  which  the  government  encou- 
raged from  motives  of  jealousy.  In  Tuscany,  a  frankness 
of  manners  prevailed ;  and  the  ladies  of  Florence  were 
unaffected  in  their  deportment,  lively  and  affable.  Indus- 
try wa(s  more  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Lucca  than  of 
the  Italians  in  general.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  were  indolent,  revengeful,  and  more  religious 
than  moral.  Gaming  was  a  fashionable  propensity  among 
the  Neapolitans ;  and  amorous  sensuality  degraded  their 
character.  To  the  people  of  Abruszo  better  dispositions 
are  ascribed  than  to  the  other  provinciab ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Sicilians  are  represented  as  more  deceitful 
and  cruel  than  the  occupants  of  the  Neapolitan  portion  of 
the  Italian  peninsula. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain  was  disposed  to  be  an  encourager 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  but  their  progress  was  retarded 
by  indolence  and  prejudice.  Various  branches  flourished 
more,  however,  under  his  sway  and  that*of  his  son,  than 
in  the  reigns  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  medical 
and  chirurgical  arts,  indeed,  made  litde  progress,  not- 
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withstanding  the  number  of  professors:  they  pursued 
the  old  routine  of  practice,  without  a  zeal  for  improve- 
ment.  Viilalba  and  some  others,  however,  were  respect- 
able physicians.  Cavanilles  was  a  good  botanist ;  Izqui* 
erdo  was  a  more  general  naturalist.  Elhujar  was  a  mi- 
neralogist, and  Betancourt  a  mechanist ;  and  Pignatelli 
distinguished  himself  by  his  concern  in  the  canal  of  Arra- 
gon.  In  the  former  of  these  modem  reigns,  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  were  resuscitated  from  the  ashes 
under  which  they  had  been  in  a  manner  buried  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mengs,  who  was 
born  a  subject  of  Austria,  was  patronised  by  the  Spanish 
court,  and  adorned  the  churches  and  palaces  with  valua- 
ble pictures.  Vergara9  Bayeu,  and  Maella,  produced  sorr«e 
admired  paintings :  Goya  pleasingly  delineated  the  pro- 
vincial costume  and  games ;  and  Estevan  and  Acuna  ex- 
celled in  portraits.  Vcrgara  was  an  able  sculptor,  and  Ca- 
puz  and  Martinez  shone  in  the  same  branch  of  art.  Po» 
lite  literature  was,  at  the  same  time,  cultivated  with  zeal 
by  some  individuals,  if  not  by  a  great  number  of  votaries. 
The  count  de  Campomanes,  the  political  (economist,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  historian ;  Mcisdcu,  Ciavigero, 
and  MunoZf  also  acquired  fame  by  historic  composition*. 
The  spirit  of  Catholicism  still  prevailed  among  the 
Spaniards ;  but  their  zeal  was  not  so  intolerant  as  it  had 
been*  Charles  III.  manifested  superstitious  weakness, 
without  the  cruelty  of  a  bigot.  He  repressed  the 
tyranny  of  the  clergy,  and  put  a  stop  to  inquisitorial 
barbarity*.  The  light  which  was  diffused  by  Fcyjoo 
removed,  from  the  minds  of  many  of  his  countr^'men, 
the  darkness  of  prejudice,  and  rendered  the  prevalence 
of  error  less  general,  not  only  in  religious  points,  but  in 
the  affairs  of  political  and  civil  (economy.     The  king 

Sltin^raire  Deicriptif  de  I'Espag^e,  ]>ar  Laborde. 
9  He  suffered,  howerer,  a  reputed  witch  to  be  burned  ali?e  at  Se- 
ville, in  41760. 
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was  not  so  far  converted  bv  the  hints  of  that  judicious 
writer,  as  to  become  an  enlightened  monarch ;  but,  while 
he  reformed  abuses  in  the  state,  he  also  checked  some  re- 
ligious absurdities.  He  suppressed  a  great  number  of  pro- 
cessions, which  only  served  to  draw  his  people  from  their 
useful  occupations*  He  endeavoured  to  explode  the  idea, 
either  that  the  pope  had  a  right  to  control  his  subjects  in 
temporal  affairs,  or  that  true  religion  was  compatible  with 
clerical  profligacy. 

Pride  and  gravity  were  yet  apparent  among  the  fea<» 
tures  of  the  Spanish  character :  slowness  in  proceeding 
to  action,  and  indolence,  were  also  very  common ;  but 
the  last  habit  was  not  so  general  as  to  include  the  Cata- 
lonians  or  the  provincials  of  Biscay.  Pride  did  not  pre- 
clude frequent  displays  of  obliging  affability^  nor  did 
gravity  wholly  extinguish  that  gaiety  which  stemed  ooly 
to  wait  for  an  occasion  of  showing  itself.  Jealousy,  relin- 
quished by  the  men,  transferred  itself  to  the  other  sex,  and 
rendered  the  married  ladies  particularly  anxious  to  secure 
the  constancy  of  their  cortejosy  or  those  gallants  who,  with 
the  connivance  of  their  husbands,  attended  them  on  al- 
most every  occasion.  That  these  connexions  were  then, 
or  are  now,  always  criminal,  I  am  not  so  censorious  as  to 
affirm  ;  but  that  they  very  frequently  led  to  actual  guilt, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  when  the  amorous  disposition 
and  voluptuous  propensities  of  the  Spaniards  are  taken  b- 
to  consideration. 

The  prevailing  taste  for  bull-fights  (or  bull^f easts  ^^) 
did  not  yield  to  that  comparative  mildness  of  manners 
which  occasioned  a  decline  of  the  hc^ble  practice 
of  private  revenge  or  assassination.  Persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ranks  eagerly  flocked  to  behold  those 
scenes :  virgins,  it  has  been  said,  would  sometimes  even 
barter  their  chastity  for  the  means  of  admission.  Cbstfles 
III.,  disgusted  at  such  exhibitions,  pix>hibited  them 
10  Fieatan  doe  Toros. 
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froiQ  teing  so  frequently  repeated  as  they  had  been :  but 
they  were  rather  encouraged  than  checked  by  his  son". 

It  has  been  observed,  that  gay  nations  are  fond  of 
serious  plays,  and  grave  nations  of  mirthful  pieces.  The 
Spaniards  seem  to  prefer  the  latter :  yet  they  are  atten* 
tive  to  good  tragedies,  and  are  pleased  with  those  of  the 
modem  dramatists,  Ayala,  Cienfuegos,  and  Quintaoo^ 
The  tragic  productions  of  the  elder  Moratin,  however^ 
do  not  please  them  so  much  as  the  comedies  of  his 
son. 

Extemporaneous  poets,— not  equal,  however,  to  the 
improvisatori  of  Italy,-— are  not  uncommon  in  Spain^ 
The  language  is  not  ill  adapted  to  poetry :  it  admits 
many  variations  of  form,  is  sonorous,  and  not  deficient 
in  melody.  -Among  the  more  regular  poets  may  be  reck"* 
oned  Yriarte,  Melandez,  and  Ariaza*  The  first  is  also 
an  historian. 

Portugal  exhibited  some  improvements  in  this  period, 
but,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  fell  beneath  the  merits 
of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  The  populace  of 
that  country  have  been  stigmatised  as  a  despicable  set : 
but  they  have  been  more  severely  censured  than  they  de- 
serve. They  have  been  represented  as  deplorably 
ignorant,  base,  cowardly,  vindictive,  .treacherous,  and 
unprincipled.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  individuals 
of  diat  description ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  it  may 
be  presumed,  cannot  justly  be  so  characterised.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  northern  provinces  are,  in  general,  frank, 
honest,  and  industrious ;  and  the  spirit  of  jealousy  de- 
clines aibong  themi*.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  people  do  not  maintain  so  good  a  character  2 
they  are  more  ceremonious  than  sincere,  more  indolent 

11  They  were,  however,  suppressed  by  this  prince  In  1805. 

12  There  i«  no  country  in  Europe  {a&ys  Bourjjoin;^)  where  fewer 
jeAlous  husbands  can  be  found.  //  tie^i  pas  de  pays  en  Europe  qui  somp* 
te  fwifu  de  mariBjaloux. 

3  I 
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than  active,  and  more  disposed  to   give   way   to   their 
paa^iona. 

The  progress  of  Icnowlege  was  long  checked  among 
the  Portuguese  :  but  it  seems  now  to  be  reviving*  Many 
of  the  gentry,  and  even  some  of  the  clergy,  are  endea- 
vouring to  promote  such  reform  as  may  gradually  res- 
cue their  country  from  the  reproach  of  ignorance.  Sa- 
perstitton  and  prejudice  lose  ground ;  and  tnore  rational 
ideas  of  religion,  government!  civil  and  aocial  osconomy, 
are  beginning  to  diffuse  their  light* 

Here  let  me  close  this  survey.  I  hope,  my  dear  soo^ 
that  my  progressive  statements  and  incidental  observa- 
tions have  given  you  just  ideas  of  the  history  of  our  own 
times*  That  a  fund  of  varied  information  has  been  im- 
parted in  this  Gontinuatory  volume,  cannot  be  denied : 
but  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  you  have  been  highly 
amused  or  deeply  int<*rested.  Leaving  those  points  to 
your  unbiassed  judgment,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  ge- 
neral remark.  Within  the  time  described  in  diese 
letters,  such  have  been  the  improvements  in  education, 
in  the  arts,  elegances,  and  accommodations  of  life,  that 
if  the  French  revolution  had  not  intervened^  and  dif- 
fused it's  venom  over  Europe,  the  state  of  society  would 
have  been  meliorated,  and  the  happiness  of  nations  aug- 
mented, beyond  the  boasted  pretensions  of  the  most 
favored  period  recorded  in  the  annab  of  the  world* 
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jibdul-hamed,  the  grand  signor,  93,  335. 

Mercrom^,  death  of  sir  Ralph,  537. 

jidouHr,  Nelson's  Triumph  at,  497. 

^crf,  siege  of,  513. 

Addingtwi^  a  piicific  minister,  533. 

JigmUon^  duke  of,  an  unpopular  minister,  24. 

Mr-hallooM  invented,  581. 

AiX'la  ChapcUe^  battle  near,  365. 

Alexandna,  stormed  by  the  French,  495 ;  taken  by  the  Eng. 

lish,  533. 
Algiers  expeditions  against,  113,  201. 
Aliy  Hyder,  an  enemy  to  the  EngUsh,  38,  141. 
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^iler^heimj  battle  of,  435. 

^l&ance^  between  Louis  XVI.  and  the  revolted  North-Aine* 

rican  colonies)  123  ;  a  general  one  against  France,  389. 
Amanda  St.  battle  of«  37 1 . 
4mertca^  revolt  of  the  British  colonies,  103  ;  a  new  state  fin** 

medy  1 18,  163^^^*^  subsequent  bistor^t  164. 
Jnden^y  treaty  of,  538. 
jimaterdamy  siege  of,  19K 
Arcolcy  battle  at,  446. 
ArUf  progress  of,  580,  Sec. 

B, 

BaMtUle^  demolition  of  the,  218. 

Bavarian  succession,  war  of  the,  I3i^.  . 

Belgradti^  siege  of,  338. 

Bender^  siege  of,  65. 

Bcrkely  Engelbert  van,  the  amUtious  penaionaiy,  138,  148, 

181. 
Berne  reduced  by  the  French,  487. 
Bemetorffi  a  Danish  minister,  73,  123. 
Btm^fiartty  rise  of,  387 ;  he  is  victorious  in  Italy,  440 ;  and 

also  in  Egypt,  496,515;  makes  himself,  in  effect,  soye- 

reign  pf  France,  520. 
Bougainville^  voyage  of,  54S. 
Brienncj  an  impolitic  minister,  199, 
Bri99oty  a  Actions  leader,  247  ;  his  death,  385. 
firunswckj  duke  of,  subdues  the  republican  party  in  Holland, 

192;  is  appointed  generalissimo  of  an  allied. army,  356. 
Bunkef^a-hill^  conflict  at,  105.  _ 
Burgoifne^  general,  ill  success  of,  122. 
Burke^  Edmund,  the  orator,  139,  591. 
Bute^  character  of  the  earl  of,  36. 
fiyronj  fpyage  of,  $14 1, 
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C. 

Cairo  surrenders  to  the  French)  496 ;  to  the  Englishi  531. 
Cdlormey  character  of,  194. 

Csffu/^n,  battle  near,  143.  ^ 

Cifrnfio-FormiOi  peace  ofy  473.  | 

Cape  ^  Good  Ho/ie  taken,  4SS.  ^ 

Ca$mmo^  conflict  at,  503. 
CattigHoney  battle  of,  444. 
Ceylon^  power  of  the  Dutch  in,  99* 
Character9  of  different  nations,  579,  kc 
Charles  III.  is  influenced  by  ibreigners»  6;  banishes  the  Te- 
suits,  9;  sends  an  armament  against  the  Algerines,  il3| 
301 ;  is  involved  in  a  new  war  with  Great-Britain,  135. 

■    IV.  attacks  the  French,  376 ;  makes  peace  with  them, 
435 ;  declares  war  agabst  Britain,  463. 
Chrtme^  engagement  in  the  bay  of,  63. 
Choczimy  several  conflicts  near,  61,  63 ;  siege  of  it,  339. 
ChoUevis  minister  to  Louis  XV.,  3  ;  his  disgrace,  31. 
ChrUtian  VII.,  weakness  of,  68. 
CloTjmty  operations  of,  365,  371,  374,  See. 
CUmtm  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  suppresses  the  Jesuitical  orderi 

38. 
Cbrnmrrcr,  progress  of,  in  Italy,  573  ;  of  Flanders,  166 ;  of 
Russia,  574 ;  of  Spam  and  Portugal,  570,  573 ;  of  Holland, 
576;  of  England,  564  ;  of  France,  569 ;  of  the  Levant,  574 ; 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  575 ;  of  Germany,  577. 
Cbmmofta,  French,  313  ;  their  usurpatory  violence,  313. 
Company y  English  East  India,  reform  of,  300. 
Coniy  siege  of,  510. 

CorftituHon9t  modem  French,  341,  386, 439,  530.  "^ 

Cooky  James,  a  celebrated  navigator,  544. 
Coftenhageriy  an  engagement  near,  534. 
CortifDoliUy  a  warrior,  143. 

Cortica  ceded  by  Genoa  to  France,  15 ;  possessed  for  a  time 
by  the  English,  405,  447. 
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Cracow^  remarlcaHIc  surprisal  of,  84. 
Crimea  seised  by  the  Russians,  173. 

D. 

Danton^  a  revolutionaiy  leaden  S58,  364. 

Denmark,  progress  of,  68,  303. 

Defiorfation^  of  a  great  number  of  national  represenlalires  of 

France,  470. 
Dewaxs  a  French  general,  SM,  529. 
JDomingo^  St.  or  Hispaniola,  revolution  in,  377. 
Du'Tiarriy  great  influence  of,  17  ;  her  death,  385. 
Dumouriez,  a  minister  of  state,  351 ;  a  warrior,  263,  370, 365  ; 

a  deserter  of  the  French  republic,  370. 
Duncatiy  admiral,  defeats  the  Dutch,  467. 
Dunkirk^  besieged  by  the  duke-  of  York,  373. 

Egyfit^  Lower,  reduced  1^  the  French,  496;  by  the  English, 

538. 
Ekhobncn^  engagement  near,  330. 
England^  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  incorporated  with  it» 

523. 
Esfiierrej  battle  of,  391* 
Eurofte^  modem,  shaken  by  the  French  revolution,  371,  373, 

&c.  . 

EuMtatius^  St.,  reduced  by  the  English,  149. 

F. 

Eaikland'Island  contest,  43. 

/Vzmar^,  action  at,  371. 

Ferdinand,  the  archduke,  well  governs  the  Milanese,  1 1 . 

—  duke  of  Parma,  opposes  Pope  CIc  rent  XIII,  12. 

—  ■  king  of  Naples,  humbles  the  pope,  13, 
Fleurua^  battle  near,  392. 
Eochani,  battle  of,  336.  • 
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Jhx^  Charles,  becomes  a  minister,  154,  396 :  account  of  his 
India  billy  397  ;  hdMs  discarded,  398. 

France^  comroeticemeiit  of  the  revolution  of,  319 ;  formation 
of  a  republic*  366 ;  progress  of  ahe  French  in  the  conquest 
of  other  countries,  393, 440,  &c. 

Franci9  I.,  of  Lorrain,  charactei;  of,  66. 
■  II.  engages  in  a  war  with  the  French  revolutionists,^ 

353,  359 ,  agrees  to  a  peace,  473  ;  renews  hostilities,  500.  ■ 

Ftanktin^  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  American  revolt,  88. 

Frederic  V.,  a  patriotic  prince,  68. 

— — -  III.,  his  calamitous  state  after  the  war,  53.  He  cul- 
tivates with  zeal  the  arts  of  peace,  53 ;  dismembers  Poland, 
83;  makes  a  masterly  retreat  from  fiohemia,  133;  his 
mode  of  life,  176;  his  death,  177  ;  character,  178. 

William  settles  by  arms  the  afiairs  of  Holland,  191; 


joins  in  the  war  against  France,  356 ;  dismembers  Poland, 
413,  418  :  his  death,  473  ;  and  a  sketch  of  his  character, 
ibid. 
Fribtargy  commotions  at,  160. 

G. 

Geneva^  revolutions  at,  158,  159,  488. 

Genoa,  de    ocratised,  465. 

George  III.  offends  the  Americans  by  irregular  taxation,  39, 

41  ;  endeavours  to  subdue  their  opposition  by  arms,    103; 

is  checked  in  his  views  by  their  courage  and  zeal,  123; 

draws  upon  himself  the  hosiililics  of  France,  138 ;  and  of 

Spain,  135;  finds  a  new  enemy,  143  ;   makes  peace,  163  ; 

joins  in  the  crusade  against  France,  365. 
Gemmin^  count  de  St.,  a  ministerial  reformer,  1 16. 
Germany^  altered  by  the  French  revolution,  273. 
Gherai,  Crim,  Dowlat,  and  Sahem,  three  Tiirtarian  princes. 

61,  171,  173. 
Gibraltar,  in  vain  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  151,  156. 
Grafton  administration,  4 1 . 
GrenviUc,  George,  au  Knglish  minister,  36,  39. 
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Guadalot^ej  altemately  taken,  437. 

GubtavuM  III.  subverts  the  Swedish  ooostittttkn^  79  ;  enters 

into  a  war,  330  ;  is  assassinated,  360. 
^...«— .  IV.  joins  the  emperor  Paul  in  support  i£  neutral 
•    clsdms,  530. 

H« 

Bdrdy  and  Home  Tooke,  trials  of,  413. 

ffasUngti  Warren,  impeachment  oi;  305 ;  conchittCQ  of  his 

trial,  419. 
jffohenBndeny  defeat  of  the  Austfians  at,  530. 
ITo^ni^' revolution  in,  193,  409  s  it  b  invaded  without  effect 

by  an  allied  army,  518. 
Howe^  a  gaibott  admiral,  404. 

I. 

JacMnSi  an  infamous  club»  3d9,  340. 

Jervhi  a  naval  hero,  466. 

Je9tdt8i  Spatush,  expulsion  of;  9 ;  annihilation  of  the  whole 
fraternity  by  pope  Clement  XIV.,  38. 

Indian  great  extension  of  the  British  power  in  that  part  of  the 
globe,  517. 

Joseph  II.  begins  his  reign  with  promising  appearances,  150; 
supersedes  the  Dutch  barrier,  151 ;  accommodates  a  dis- 
pute with  the  states,  175 ;  occasions  by  his  tyranny  a  Bel- 
gic  revolt,  341 ;  makes  concessions  on  his  death-bed,  343. 
Shetch  of  his  cliaracter,  344. 

„  king  of  Portugal,  suffers  the  marq[uis  de  Ponabal  to 

govern  him,  8. 

JourdaUf  a  French  general,  393,  433, 434. 

Ireland^  rebellion  in,  498 ;  is  umted  in  pdnt  of  legislature 
with  Great-Britain,  536. 

larmely  siege  of,  347. 

haly^  some  of  it's  states  are  revoludooised  by  the  French^ 
443,  463,  465. 

hmn^  a  Russian  prince,  death  of,  55. 
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Kentiingeny  battle  of,  439. 

Komach^  battle  of,  436. 

KoMciuszkoy  a  Polish  patriot,  357, 414. 


Lailyy  an  unfortunate  general,  5. 

Landrecy^  siege  of,  390. 

Xawt,  Russian  code  of,  134 ;  Tuscan  code»  201 ;  Austrian  le- 
gislation, 303. 

League^  political  in  Gennany,  174. 

Leopold  II.  governs  Tuscany  with  high  {ame,  14 ;  acts  with 
policy  when  sovereign  of  Austria,  345,  350;  dies,  359. 

Lexington^  a  scene  of  intestine  hostilities,  104. 

UnceUeti  engagement  at,  373. 

Lodi^  battle  of,  443. 

JLondouj  a  scene  of  alarming  riots,  140. 

LotuM  XV.  at  variance  with  the  magistracy,  3 ;  neglects  the 
duties  of  his  station,  3  ;  loses  his  son,  4 ;  is  governed  by 
the  duke  de  Choiseul,  5;  subdues  Corsica,  i7;  changes 
his  ministry,  31 ;  acts  arbitrarily,  33 ;  dies  uiserably,  33. 

— —  XVI.  esfiouses  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria,  19;  re- 
establishes the  different  parliaments,  110;  is  persuaded  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  Great- Britain,  13^ ;  convokes  ihe 
states  of  the  realm,  308 ;  is  driven  from  his  palace,  359 ; 
deposed,  366  ;  tried  by  the  national  convention,  375  ;  con- 
demnedto  death,  388;  beheaded,  393.  His  character^ 
393. 

— —  XVII.,  premature  death  of,  434. 

■■        XVIIL,  merely  a  titular  king,  ibid. 

Lucerne^  battle  near  the  lake  of,  490. 

LimndUcy  peace  of,  530. 

Lyonsy  siege  of,  383. 

M. 

Macartney*9  ambassadorial  voyage,  560. 
MacMtrichty  siege  of,  408. 

3  K 
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Malta^  falls  itito  the  hands  of  the  French,  494 ;  is  redaced  bf 

the  English,  531. 
Mantua^  siege  of^  444. 
MarengOy  battle  of,  528. 
Maria  Theresa  participates  of  the  spoils  of  Polandi  83  ;  her 

death  and  character,  146. 
-— ——  queen  of  Portugal,  dismisses  Pombal,  130. 
Marie  Antoinette,  sacrifice  of,  384. 
Martiiieatiy  battle  near,  337. 
Martinique  taken  by  the  English,  427. 
MatchewitZy  engage nsent  at,  416. 
Matild^y  queen  of  Denmark,  misfortunes  and  do^tk  <^  71, 

73. 
Maufieouf  the  French  chancelkM*,  18. 
.Maurefiasy  a  French  minister,  108,  162;  ^ 

Mentz^  siege  of,  373. 
Mlariy  duchy  of,  conquered  by  Bonaparte,  443;  republican- 

ised,  446,  466. 
j^Imorcay  reduction  of,  151. 
MirabcoUf  an  intriguing  politiciui,  316,  332,  333. 
AiUsionary  voyi^e,  563, 
Monasterieai  diminution  of,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  ISl  ^ 

their  extinction  in  France,  325. 
MontcMioj  battle  at,  538. 
AfontC'lezinOi  battle  of,  441. 

MoreaUf  a  distinguished  general,  407,  434  :  his  retreat)  438. 
Mtutapha  III.,  character  of,  60. 
J^hitiny  at  tli2  Nore,  453. 
Myaorcy  partition  of,  517. 

J\2imur,  siege  of,  271. 

Mina\  commotions  at,  230. 

J\recker'3  administration,  161,  208,  320. 

M'ecklacey  story  of  the,  195. 

J^ehoTiy  a  naval  hero,  466,  497,  534. 

^Tetherlandsy  French  conquest  of  the,  27 J. 

Xtutraiityy  armed,  145,  531. 

Mnugueuy  reduction  of,  by  |he  French,  408. 
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AboiAa,  contest  for,  313. 

Norths  lord,  a  minister  of  Great-Britain,  43,  296. 
Abtable^i  two  convocations  of,  198,  208. 
Mvij  battle  of,  507. 

O. 

Oczakoff,  siege  of,  332. 

Oriearuj  the  revolutionary  duke  of,  210,  385. 

P. 

Paritj  revolutionary  commotions  at,  210,  216,  220,  &c.;  re- 
volt of  the  sections,  429. 

Parliameni9^  dissensions  of,  3,  20 :  those  bodies  are  suppres* 
sed,  225. 

Paviay  massacre  at,  443. 

Paui^  sovereign  of  the  Russian  empire,  joins  in  a  league 
against  the  French,  499 ;  testifies  his  animosity  against 
Britain*  531 ;  is  murdered,  534. 

Peroiue^  M.  de  la,  voyage  of,  550. 

PfortzhHmy  conflict  near,  435. 

Philowfihcrti  of  various  nations,  581,  Sec. 

Pichegruj  an  eminent  French  general,  389, 407. 

PitfdtZj  conference  at,  359. 

Pitt^  William,  forms  a  new  administration,  41 ;  his  charac- 
ter, 127. 

——«———-  the  younger,  guides  the  helm,  298. 

PitM  VI.,  pope,  character  of,  168  ;  he  is  persecuted  by  the 
French,  443  ;  deposed,  480. 

Poland^  is  dismembered,  83  ;  a  revolution  takes  place,  352  ; 
the  independence  of  the  realm  is  annihilated,  418. 

Pombalt  marquis  de,  domineers  over  Portugal,  8. 

Portland  administration,  296. 

Portiock  and  Dixon,  voyages  of,  549. 

Potemkifij  prince,  extraordinary  character  o^  353. 

Pragoy  massacre  at,  417. 

Quebec^  assault  of,  by  the  American  retolters,  106. 
Quctnoi^  Le,  sieges  of,  373,  393. 
Quibcrony  descent  upon,  425. 
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R- 

Biutadtf  congreis  at,  473. 

Rtichenbach^  convention  of,  346. 

JlepitbUcy  the  French,  266;  the  Ci8-AI|mie,  466. 

Ervolution  in  France,  215  ;  in  Holland,  409  ;  in  Poland,  S52  ; 

in  Venice,  464 ;  in  Switzerland,  484. 
RobeMfderre^  a  Jacobin  leader,  and   a  flagitious  tyrant,  ^61, 

264,  275,  379,  &c.;  account  of  the  various  enormities  which 

dist^raced  his  sway,  394  ;  his  Ml,  401. 
Rockingham^  administration  of  the  marquis  of,  40,  154. 
Rodney i  a  victorious  admiral,  144,  155. 
Roman  republic,  482. 
Romanzqfl\  an  able  Rusuan  general,  65. 
Russian  histoiy,  progress  of,  51,  145,  324. 
Rymnoy  battle  near  the,  337. 

^on-Gionoanmi  battle  of,  505. 

Sardinia^  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of,  a  respectable  prince,  V9 ; 

Victor  succeeds  him,  33;  is  severely   harassed   by  the 

French,  441. 
Savoy ^  French  conquest  of,  272. 
Saxc'Cobourg^  prince  of,  an  able  general,  336,  571. 
Science f  state  of,  581,  &c. 
Seringafiatam^  reduction  of,  516. 
ShMurncy  earl  of,  prime  minister,  155. 
Sirgy  battle  near  the  river,  484- 
^ilistrioy  battle  near,  9^. 
Souvoroffy  a  Russian  warrior,  171,  337, 416. 
^otn,  continuation  of  its  history,  6,  134,  1999  376,  &c. 
Sfurej  seizure  of,  by  the  French,  272. 
Stanislaus^  king  of  Poland)  is  thwarted  by  dction,  57 ;  dep9* 

sed,  418. 
iSra/f  ^'general  of  France,  211. 

Strttensecy  minister  of  Denmark,  power  of,  69;  his  fate^  73. 
Surinamy  revolt  in,  100. 

Svntzerlatidy  revolutionised  by  the  French,  484. ' 
Szistcrvay  peace  of,  358, 

T. 

Telegrafihsy  introduction  of,  58!. 
TV^Afw,  treaty  of,  134, 
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Theodore^  Charles,  Palatine  and  Bayarian  elector,  ISl,  167*. 

Tlfifiooj  catastrophe  of,  516. 

t'ouion,  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of,  383.  d87, 

TVir^/,  a  French  minister,  115. 

V. 

Valeneienneti  siege  of^  371. 

Vancottver't  voyage,  554. 

Vandrr-Merch  and  Vander'JVbodty  leaders  of  an  insurrection 

in  Belgium,  341. 
Vendee^  La,  war  of,  381,  434. 
Venice^  subversion  of,  464. 
Vergeftnety  a  French  statesman,  25,  108,  197. 
Veraaillesy  treaties  signed  at,  163. 
Vicogne^  battle  of,  371. 

Voyagety  Spanish,  540,  554 ;  Russian,  540  ;  British,  541,  &c. 
Utrecht^  spirit  of  reform  in,  183. 

W. 

Wales^  New  South,  is  colonised  by  British  convicts,  553.^ 

WoIHb  and  Carteret,  voyages  of,  542. 

Waahington^i  the  Trans-Atlantic  hero,  106;  hischaracter,  165. 

Wilkes^  John,  case  oii  36. 

HliHam  V.,  character  of,  98 ;  his  triumph,  193  }  his  flighty  409. 

Windham* 9  Quiberon  scheme,  434. 

Hurtzdurgy  battle  near,  436. 

Y. 
FflMi,  treaty  of,  355. 

York,  Frederick,  duke  of,  acts  against  the  French,  371,  519. 
ForA--Town,  siege  of,  153. 

Z. 

Zurich^  the  works  of,  are  stormed,  506. 
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